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CHAPTER IV. 

CAI78B OF THB FAILUBX OF THB WB8TBBH 
CAMFAION. 

Before proceeding further, it will be nec- 
essary, for a clear understanding of the sub- 
ject, to go back and take a brief view of the 
condition of aSiurs in what was known as 
the Military Department of the^West, prior 
(o the investment of Atlanta. For this pur- 
pose we must revert to the commencement 
of the war, in 1861, and follow the army, at 
that Uo^c operating in Kentucky, in its grad- 
ual retreat into Gtorgia, 

^X the reader will turn to the map he will 
tee that the States of the Confederacy are 
divided fit)m those which at that time UB61) 
still held allegiance to the Federal €k>vem- 
ment, by the following great geographical 
barriers : On the East the Potomac, with its 
source in the moui^tains, and its outlet, 
through the Chesapeake, into the Atlantic, 
formed, as it may be called, the first section 
This is a noble stream, capable of floating 
on its broad bosom the united navies of the 
world, and being honored (?)— at least in the 
estimation of our Northern breUkiren — with 
having on its banks the Capital of a once 
free and glorious couBtry--alas! free and 
glorious now no longer. Along the sources 
of thia river, and crossing the continent in a 
aoathwestem directiim, is a great chain of 
monntainflt which divides the waters of the 
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east, that flow into ti^ Atlantic, fh)tn those of 
the west, which find their way into the Qulf of 
Mexico through that flither of waters, the 
Mississippi In these mountains the Ohio 
river also has its source, and flowing west^ 
between the Confederate States of Virginia 
and Kentucky, and the Federal States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, empties into the 
Mississippi— thus affording, at almost every 
season of the yeai*, an uninterrupted inland 
navigation fh>m the Qulf of Mexico to the 
western portion of Pennsylvania, and with- 
in a distance of less than two hundred miles 
of that great chain of lakes which, in part, 
forms the Northern boundary of the United 
States. That these rivers, with this great 
chain of mountains filling the intervening 
space between their sources, and thus pre- 
senting an uninterrupted line of natural ob- 
struction, would attract the attention of tlie 
scientific soldier and engineer, must be ap- 
parent to the most superficial observer ; and 
hence we find, at the very outset of the war, 
they were looked upon as oflbrins:, upon the 
whole, defensive features &r superior to any 
other portion of the ConliBderacy. 

There is no truer axiom in war than that 
which declares, '* An army, Uke a serpent, 
moves upon its belly." Tou may organize 
a million of men, if you please, driU them 
mitil their evolutions are without foult, arm 
them with the most perfiact tnd destructiva. 

(411) 
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engines of modern warfare, place them un- 



der the bravest, truest, and most iftkDlful'ofi^ ^fi^on became the great center and base of 



cers, have every equipment perfect, and every 
department complete in all its details, and 
then leave them without rations, and in a 
▼ery short time the organization goes to 
pieces and ceases to exist, witliout even the 
pre^&iue of a foe. Hence the importance of 
keeping open *' lines of communication,*' as 
th^ are called. I speak, for the unmilitary 
reader, and by these Jkies mean tliOi^ great, 
channels of supply by which provision^, for- 
age, ammunition and the thousand €t (ktera* 
needed by an army, are taken from tiie fac- 
tories and sections where they arc produced 
to forces operating in the field. 

The material of modem warfkre has be- 
come so heavy that it is impossible to trans- 
port it in wagons, as was done of old. Nav- 
igable rivers and railroads have become ab- 
solutely essential for this purpose, and ex- 
perience teaches that it is neither safe nor 
practicable to conduct military operations on 
a large scale, or at any great distance trom 
"the base of supply." without the aid of one 
or the other. This is the reason why all our 
great military operations were carried on 
upon the banks of rivers, or along those 
great lines, of railroad which, beginning at 
the North, extended far down into the heart 
of the Confederacy. 

It was evident, at the breaking out of the 
war, that Virginia would be the theater of 
the principal hostile operations east of the 
monntalns, and this for several reasons: 
Pirst, on account of itt proximity to the 
Federal seat of Government ; secondly, its 
fifreat importance to the Confederacy ; and, 
thirdly, because at its Capital centerea those 
great lines of railroad which, connecting the 
various sections of the stmth and west, served 
as the only door through which they could 
be surely entered. The Confederate Gov- 
ernment early became aware of the impor- 
tance of these points, and immediately after 
the secession of Virginia removed their Cap- 
ital ftova Montgomery to Richmond. This 
step not only obviated the necessity of keep- 
ing an independent army ibr its protection, 
but transferred the seat of war close to the 
fh>ntier, preserving thereby, as it was hoped, 
the interior of the Confederacy intact. It 
fhrther made it necessary lor the Federal 
Goyemment to maintain a large force for 



the protection of its Capital, and thus Wash- 



all the Federal military operations in this 
section. 

Through the entire war the naval superi- 
ority of the United States gave them great 
advantage over us. In fkct, we had no navj 
at all, while, on the other hand, the Federals 
set at once to work buildhig up the moat 
poweriul navy ii^the world. While this was 
being dene^l^ bought up and fitted out, 
as cruisers, a vast number of steamboats, 
and with these succeeded in closing every 
seaport of the ^uth, and that by a blockade 
unprecedented in the annals of the world. 
The fact is, half a dozen well armed steani 
frigates could have, at any time, driven the 
whole of them off" the ocean ; yet these raia- 
erable old eoneertu were suffered, during the 
war, completely to isolate us from the rest of 
the world, and inflicted an amount of dam- 
age that cannot be easily conceived. 

Now, while these mere apologies for a naval 
force could shut up our 'seaports they were , 
inadequate for the capture of any of them, 
and the water in most of our Southern har- 
bors being shoal, vessels of a larger class 
could not enter, or operate effectively against 
them. It is true some places were captured 
by the co-operation of land forces, while 
others fell into the hands of the Yankees 
through the incompetency of the officers in 
command ; but they were never made the 
base of any important expedition Into the 
interior, and the principal service rendered 
was m affbrdmg shelter, during storms, to 
their rotten and unseaworthy Uoekader$, 
So long as the Army of the Potomac was 
held at bay, and Washington, and through it 
Pennsylvania and New Yerk, threatened by 
Lee and his gallant band, there was no dan- 
ger of any grand expedition being under- 
taken further South, unless it had for its ob* 
Ject the opening of the Mississippi, to which 
we will presently refer. Yet, these misera- 
ble old gunboats, and the terror they in- 
spired, induced the Government to maintain 
large garrisons in all the little unimportant 
places along the coast, thereby greatly reduc- 
ing the effective strength of our armies in 
the field and imposing an enormous burden 
on the people. It is poor consolation to 
know that all of this might have been avoid- 
ed, our ports kept open, and our sea-coast 
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protected, had we possessed even a mode- 
rately effective navy ; but it is nevertheless 
true, and the shame is the greater upon 
those who mismanaged that department. 

All the railroads leading south and west 
centering in Richmond, and being com- 
manded by the army covering that city, we 
can readily see why operations should have 
been confined to that section; while West- 
em Virginia, being a mountainous and bro- 
ken country, not penetmted by any impor- 
tant streams or intersected by railroads, 
could only beome the theater of unimpor- 
tant raids, undertaken solely tor the purpose 
of breaking up salt woi'ks, burning bridges, 
and other kindred objects. It might, how- 
ever, have proved another Switzerland, and 
have contributed greatly to the Confederate 
cause, but for the baseness and treachery of 
its people. They chose to become the slaves 
of the Yankee, and, as the war progressed, 
they and their operations sunk gradually 
Into insignificance until near its close, when, 
being emboldened by tlie success of their 
allies, they crept forth from out of dens and 
rocks, destroying railroads, burning private 
houses and bridges, and committing other 
outrages, such as thieves manufactured fn>m 
traitors can alone be guilty of Still, it was 
necessaiy to keep a small Confederate force 
In this section for the purpose of protecting 
the Virginia and Tennessee railroad, which 
would otherwise have been Exposed, at all 
times, to the combined raids of tories and 
Yankees. This great road, connecting, as it 
does, Richmond and Memphis, and passing 
through the most productive portions of 
Virginia and TenneSsee, was of infinite im- 
portance to the Confederate Government 
A glance at tlie map will show that it not 
only constituted the great channel through 
which the provisions of the west found their 
way to the army in the east, and the material 
of war, such as ammunition, arms, cannon^ 
etc, manufactured in Richmond, was con- 
veyed to the west ; but in case it should be 
necessary, at any time, to reinforce either of 
these armies from the otiier without delay. 
For instance, suppose Island No. 10 in immi- 
nent danger. A whole corps of the eastern 
army might be dispatched, and would arrive 
there in a few days ; while a body of troops 
from the Federal army, to reach the same 
point, would have to go to Baltimore^ thence 



to Pittsburg, and from there down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers, more than a thousand 
miles— consuming at least double the time 
ft would take the Confederates to accomplish 
the same object. This ability to concentrate 
rapidly afforded so evident ah advantage to 
the army possessing it, that it needs no very 
extensive military knowledge fully to appre* 
ciate it. It is self-evident, and hence the 
strenuous efforts made to keep open this line 
of communication. 

I have been thus particular in describing 
this mountain region, which may be termed 
the second section in our " line of defence,*' 
and in pointing out its important features, 
that the reader may fully understand the 
nature of the western campaign — of which 
we design more particularly to write — and 
may comprehend the causes of its failures, 
and the disastrous result of those failures 
upon the Confederacy. 

Having taken a rapid glance at the geo- 
graphical situation in the east and along the 
sea-coast, we will now turn for a moment to 
the third and last great sectiun of our line. 
This, we find, extends from the mountains 
of West Virginia to the Mississippi river ; 
and it was very evident that, so soon as the 
war begun, it would become the Jreat thea- 
ter of active operations on this side of Uie 
Alleghanies. 

Looking at the map, we see, not only that 
the Mississippi separates the States of Mis- 
souri, West Louisiana and Texas from the 
rest of the Confederacy, but that west of 
that river there are no great lines of rail- 
roads intersecting those States from north 
to south, nor are there any rivers which 
would aid an army marching through Mis- 
souri for the invasion of that country. All 
rivers penetrating those States empty into 
the Mississippi below tl^e nv)utb of the Ohio ; 
and consequently, so long as we held that, 
they were effectually closed against the en-- 
emy. 

Now, such being the condition of affau*s, 
we can readily see that no great army could 
operate west of the Mississippi, except upon 
its immediate t)anks, and then only so far as 
their gunboats and transports were able to 
penetrate. Consequently, by closing the 
river, all that portion of the Confederacy on 
the west bank would be free from invasion, 
i^nd that without the presence of any son- 
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siderable army for its protection. This 
would enable the South to concentrate their 
whole ayailable force in Kentucky, and pre- 
serve, for the maintenance ot those troops, 
the finest provision producing country in 
the world. Look again at the map, and you 
will see great rivers running across Arkan- 
8aa in every direction, and extending far 
into the " Indian country." The same is tlie 
case with Louisiana, the rivers of that State 
penetrating into Arkansas and Texas. Now, 
these rivers serve as tlie natural highways 
down which float the products of those vast 
rich vallies through which they flow, bear- 
ing them safely to the great storehouses d 
the South, New Orleans and Memphis ; and 
in this point of view alone they were of infin- 
ite value. But this is not all. So long as 
the Yankees were kept out of the Missis- 
sippi, all that portion of territory east of the 
river, comprising in part the State of Missis- 
sippi and West Tennessee, was also safe 
from invasion ; and this would compel the 
Federal army to opeiiate in front of the lines 
we might adopt, instead of having it in their 
power, at any time, by means of the river, 
to strike us in the rear. 

I think I have shown two points conclu- 
sively : First, that no hostile army could ope- 
rate snccesstully against the Confederacy 
west of the Mississippi, so long as we held 
that river, except in Missouri, where the 
Yankee gunboats had undisputed possession 
of all the rivers ; and, secondly, that these 
States would not only be safe from invasion, 
but that the Yankees would be forced to 
confine their operations to Kentucky, or that 
portion of country designated as the third 
section of our great line. 

It was yery evident to the enemy that the 
only way to gain or hold possession of this 
country was to open the river ; and to tliis 
end, solely, for a time, their whole ener- 
gies were devoted. Their plan was com- 
prehensive—first, operate a combined mili- 
tary and naval force directly against the Con- 
federate blockade, and at the same time 
march an army across the country, occupy' 
a position on the river below the forts, and 
thus force either their evacuation or surren- 
render. To prevent this, it would be neces- 
sary to occupy Kentucky. The reader will 
see, by again looking at the map, that two 
lai:ge rivers, beth ecuptying into the Ohio 



near Paducah, pass entirely across this State* 
One, the Cumberland, after nmning for n 
long distance tli rough tlie very^ieart of Ten- 
nessee, again enters Kentucky near Tomp- 
kins* mill, and is navigable tor many railee 
above that point The other river, the Ten- 
nessee, after passing across the State bf Te»- 
nessee, penetrates into Alabama, and thea 
returning into the former State by Chatta- 
nooga and Knoxville, finally loses it«elf m 
the mountains of Southwestern Virginia. 
From Tnscumbia to Knoxville, Uie Virginia 
and Tennessee railroad passes within a short 
distance of this stream, atid for a great por- 
tion of the distance, follows directly along 
Its course. The river being navigable, who- 
ever held it would necessarily control the 
raftrpad— an important consideration, as Will 
presently be seen. Both of these rivers flow 
through the richest port)Oi>s of these StateSi 
and their possession would give the enemy, 
with hb vast naval su|)erlorlty, undisputed 
possession of the whole of Kestticky and 
Tennessee, and the Mississippi river as low 
down as Memphis; and at tlie same time 
would leave the Gulf States open to invasiOD 
from more than one i>oint. Two railroads 
also cross the State of Kentucky— one fVom 
Louisville, and other from Henderson, on 
the Ohio— both linlting at Ksshville, Ten- 
nessee. That the enemy would make these 
railroads their principal line of operations 
was very evident, because of the possession 
6f Nashville, in case the naval expedUions 
were unsuccessfhl, would enable them to 
turn the defences on the Cumberland, place 
them in position to strike the Tennessee, 
and, if victorious in one great battle, enable 
them to destroy the communication between 
Hichmond and Memphis, seize the latter 
city, and compel the forts on the river above 
to surrender. 

Along the eastern boundary of Kentucky, 
and running across the State of Tennessee, 
in a southwest direction, Is a lofty and rug- 
god ranscc called the Cumberland Mountain. 
This ridge separates Eastern and Western 
Tennessee, and is inaccessible to an army, 
with its trains of wagons and artillery, ex- 
cept, periiaps, at Cuml>erland Gap. This 
gap was considered, by enjdueers, a strong 
position, easily defended, and of great im- 
portance, as it not only covered the direct 
railroad route to Rkhmond, but protected 
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«l6o a rich grtiin growing country from the 
jDbaoce of bo»tile incuraionn. 

It 18 clear^bat the holding of the Missb- 
^ppi river was the great point at issue in the 
western campaign, and it is eqaallj clear 
•od a fact t^at cannot be contix)Terted th^t 
ita loss was not only fatal to the campaign 
itself, bat the very death-blow to the Con- 
lederacy. 

Whether this ^mister was the result of 
the inc«mpetaicy of one, or of all the com- 
maoding Generals of this most unfortunate 
defMurtOH'nt, or of neglect on the part of the 
government in providing adequate means of 
xlefemse, or whether it arone from causes over 
which neither Qovemment nor Chmeral had 
control, history, perhaps, will tell to some 
ftitnre generation. |n the meantime We trill 
take a glance at fiicta, and let the reader 
Judge for himself. 

Tims having taken thia cursory view of 
tlM geography of the country, to enable us 
to comprehend fully the nature of the cam- 
{Miigiis we are about to describe, we will now 
tarn, without farther delay, to active opera- 
tleos transpiring in the field. 

At the beginning of the war, in 1891 , Ken- 
Ukcky, tbroagh her Qovernor, (&£agoffln) 
promptly refbsed to respond to the call made 
hf the Federal Govern mcut for troops for the 
purpose of crushing the rebellion, as they 
were pleased to term it. Being a slave State, 
it was believed that her sympathies were 
with her sisters of the South, but in this the 
OonfedenMy was wofuliy mistaken. It is 
true that after the election of L4ncoln her 
Lcgislatare had adopted a reaolutlon declar- 
iBg that in the coming contest Kentucky 
would observe a state of strict neutrality 
between the hostile sections; and, for the 
(Hlrpfise of enforcing this resolution, a home 
guard, as it was called, was organized and 
pla<HKl under command of a gallant ex- 
United States army officer. General Buckner. 
But this resolution of neutrality was coupled 
with another reiterating the devotion of the 
people to the Union; and in a very short 
time^ tfnder the pr^ence that neither Buck- 
ner or his men \f ere true to the State, the 
oi^ganization was disbanded, and active steps 
taken to disarm its individual members. At 
the election next following the secession of 
the Golf States, the Black Republicans^ hav- 
bag obtained pofsesslon of most of the (rf&ces 



in the State, found it no longer necessary to 
continue this disguise, and, without hesita- 
tion» began to inaugurate a system of perse- 
cution against those of the people who sym- 
pathhced with the South. To escape this, 
numbers of young men fled into Tennessee 
and Yhginia, and cast their lot with the 
South) and among these General Bnckner, 
the late commander of the home^guard. 
Buckner was at once appointed a Brigadier 
in Uie Ck>n federate army, and assigned to 
the command of those Kentnckians who^ 
like himself, had fled from their nadve State. 

About this time Rousseau, a cidzen of 
Louisville, was commissioned by the Fede- 
ral Government to raise a brigade for tb6 
Union service, as it was called. It still 
served the purposes of the Yankees to blind 
the people of Kentucky to their real designs, 
and a promise was therefore made the Stats 
Government that their declared neutrality 
should be respected. Consequently, Rous- 
seau was kept on the Indiana shle of the 
river, as Lincoln was not yet prepared to 
throw off the mask. As soon, however, as 
he became satisfied of the temper of the 
State, the Federal troops were ordered to 
cross the Ohio, and march at once into the 
interior o( the State. Anticipatmg this move- 
ment, Buckner had occupied Bownng Green, 
on the Louisville and Nashville raUroad, dlA^ 
tant alKHit thirty miles flrom the Tennessee 
line. Tliis was considered a strong point, 
and directly on that great line of defense 
inaugurated in this department a little later 
in the campaign. The step, however, served 
the Federal Government as a pretext for 
raising a great outcry against what Uiey 
were pleased to term " a flagrant violation 
of the neutrality of that State;** while, in 
foct, it was but antidpathig^ tlie Yankees 
themselves in the occupation of aposltioii 
which, at this early stage, they considered 
hipfdf important to their fliture operafioos. 

On the 4th of September, 1801, General 
Polk, with two divisions, took possession of . 
Columbus, Kentucky. This is a small place 
on the Missis^ppi, but a short distance be- 
low the mouth of the river, and was believeu 
to possess the requisite advantages for mak- 
ing it the point at which to begin the block- 
ade of the river. General Folk found the 
Yankees already occupying the opposite 
bank, with thehr guns trained upon the vii^ 
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kge, from wbich tAtmy of the inhabitant 
had fled in terror. The Yankees were also 
occupying Padncab, Cairo and New Madrid, 
and, from the preparatiuns making, their 
designs were yeiy evident. From Haskins' 
Gross Roads they were also threatening 
East Tennessee, by way of Cumberland 
Gap, and this, no doubt, for the purpose of 
destroying the Virginia and East Tennessee 
Railroad, and thus breaking the connection 
between Memphis and the East. For the 
pnrpose of repelling this and similar raids, 
Bxig. Qea, Zollieofl^ was sent, with a small 
ibrce, to occupy the passes through the 
mountain, and to fortify Cumberland Gap? 
which, as we baye seen, is the door fit>m 
that direction into East Tennessee. 

ZoUicofier, on entering Kentucky, tele- 
graphed Qov. Magoffin ottering to withdraw 
from the State if the Federal troops would 
do the same. Instead, however, of acced- 
ing to this request, and evincing thereby at 
](east a show of respect for the neutrality 
about wliich they had said so much, the Fed- 
erals set about making preparations for at- 
tack— dissembling for this purpose a camp 
at Barboursvllle, a small place on the Cum- 
berland. But before their preparations w ere 
completed, ZolUcoffer made a dash upon 
them, breakfaig up their camp, and driving 
^em back in utter confusion. Soon, how* 
ever, a much laiger force was assembled for 
the purpose ot driving him from the posi- 
tion he had taken. This force consisted of 
Yankees, Western men, and renegade Ken- 
tnckians, and was placed under conmiaodof 
one Schoepff, who had, by some means, ob- 
tained the rank ot Brigadi^ in the Yankee 
army. Schoepff marched boldly in the di- 
rection of the " rebel invaders,'' but before 
getting within either sight or hearing of 
them, concluded that "discretion was the 
better part of valor," and commenced beat- 
ing a hasty retreat. So hasty, indeed, was 
ys retrograde movement, that it soon degen- 
erated into a regular rout, in which he lost 
gmis, arms, ammunition wagons, and sup- 
{dies— in fact, everything but honcH*, and 
might liave lost thttt, had such a thing been 
in the keeping of any one among that motley 
ciew. In extenuation of this most di«grace- 
fbl flight, Schoepff uiged higbeUtf ihrni Har- 
dee was flanking him. But it does not ap- 
pear that he took any pains to ascertain if 



this was so, and the fact that he did not dis- 
cover his error, is evidence that his investi^ 
galions were not very thorougtt 

I have spoken more particularly of this 
fii3t eflbrt to penetrate int<^ Tt^nnessee, aa it 
was the beginning of that great invasion 
which ended in t)ie march of Shennan to the 
sea. Schoepff 's mwmon lerminated moat 
ingloriously, and Sherman would protmblr 
have rivAled him in that respect had the 
proper steps been taken. 

Toward the end of August, 1861, Colonel 
Albert Sidney Johuson, of the United Spates 
army, having resigned bis commission in the 
Federal service, tendered his services to the 
Confederacy, was -appointed General in the 
regular army, and assigned to the command 
of the Department of the Mississippi. Gen. 
Johnson was a soldier of high reputatian, « 
distinguished graduate of West Point, and 
had recently commanded the tar-famed Utah 
expedition, in which, by a combined exer« 
cise of skill and discretion, he had obtained 
a bloodless victory over the foltowers of the 
mttny-tmed Brigham. As a Colonel of Texas 
volunteers he had also servet^ with distino- 
tlon daring the Mexican war, and brought to 
his new comoumd a. robust constitution, an 
energetic spirit, and an amount of actual ex* 
perience in the field possessed by few of our 
commanding officers. 

Upon assuming c^munand, he found the 
Confederate trooi^s in Kentucky disposed aa 
follows : Zollicofler holding the pass at Cum- 
berland Gap— this was the extreme right 
wing of the army ; the center, under Buck- 
ner, occupied Bowling Green, and was hold- 
ing the Louisville and Nashville railroad; 
while the left, under Polk, rested vpon the 
Mississippi at Columbus. Gen. Polk had, 
immediately upon occupying this placo,^ set 
about fortifying his position, and had erect- 
ed a number of works for the ptirpose of 
holding the river. In the meantime eveiy. 
shipyard and workshop along the upper 
Mississippi and the Ohio resounded witli 
those stupendous preparations, both milita- 
xy and naval, which finally resulted in phuv 
ing the whole of the Western waters under 
Federal control. 

Before General Polk had completed his 
woriLS, General U. S. Grant occupied Bel* 
mont,-on the Missouri side of the river, and 
begun i«pidly reinlbrdng ihmi Cairo, wtimi 
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fhe imaay had ^aUtblished a great baaeof tup- 
plies. ThioTe was a small Goofederate force 
on the west islde of the >iiver, and to relieve 
H, IHHow'b biigado was crossed over to Its 
tepport These troops soon became engag* 
ed wUh the enemy, ana as the battle con- 
tinued to iacrease in importance, Gm. Polk 
also croeeed with the greater pottion of the 
remaining troops under his command. Ar- 
riving at the scene of action, 4be General at 
once ordered the whole command to press 
forward, &nd the Use, ad^dog with a yell, 
drov« the Yankees peli-mell before it. Soon 
the retreat became a rout-^tiie enemy rofih- 
ing in wild confiision toward thehr gunboats, 
abandoningartillery, wagons, bsggage, knap- 
sacks, and overcoats in their flight, and 
strowing the road with arms and cartridge 
boxes. Ob coming within sight €»f tjbe trsas- 
ports and gm:iboats, G^. Polk threw for- 
ward a okrad oi sharpshooters, at a double- 
qniok, across tiie fleld& These at once pro- 
oae4ed to occupy the river bank for a lon^ 
diBlanee, both above and below the point 
where the gunboats were anchored, and their 
fin upon those densefy crowded vessels was 
foarfuL As it continued the dismay of that 
terror-stricken mass was terrific. Unable to 
escape, and seeing no htape of relief, the men 
would rush from side to side of the trans- 
ports^ otany of them beixig shoved overboard 
ai^ drowned in the confusion,- while others 
had to he .driven back at the point of the 
bayonet t* prevent the boats from capi^teing. 
Cutling^ th<dr cables, tlu^ at length succeed- 
ed in steaB^g up the river, under fire of the 
riflemeo^ who lined the bimk for more than 
a mile. « 

Thus ended the battle of Belmont It was 
a brilliant vlctoiy to our arms. We had met 
an enemy in numbers vastly our superior, 
and had utterly routed iiim^ after an db^M" 
nate aigagem^t of four hours. Our loss in 
killed, wounded and missing was 688, while 
thftt of the enemy was reported tu be at 
least three times that number. . 

Tlie battle <^ Belmont wi% the fimtef that 
aeriea of battles subsequently fought io' the 
Weatem Department, and beddss is remark- 
able as being the first appeanmce of Gen. 
U. 8. Grant upon the field— at least so fares 
the vn^er of theee notes has any knowledge 
of Ida movements. It was, indeed, ihe be- 
gifmmv of the western campaign, and the 



first initiation of the Army of the Tennessee 
in the bloody work of war. In speaking of 
this ^igagement, in bis address to tlie army. 
Gen. Johnson says : ^* Tl&e 7th of November 
will fill a bright page in our military annals, 
and be remembered with gratitude by the 
sons and daughters of the South." 

Johnson had received instructions, upon 
assuming command, to hold Eeniucky, if poe^ 
sible, not only on aceountof the great etrate- 
gic importance of this luoe, bat because it was 
hoped by so doing large accessions in the 
way of recruits ttom that State would be 
drawn to our i-anks, atid the Countr>' so oo^ 
copied might be made to contribute to the 
support of the war, especially in the matter 
of horses and provisions. In this, however, 
the Government at Bichmond was doomed 
to disappointment Tlie hostile attitude of 
Kentucky was soon placed b^ond a doubt. 
In every portion of the State companies were 
being organized for tlie Federal service, while 
but few recruits came to our army. Never- 
theless, it was necessary to hold Bowling 
Green fiir other reasons, and consequently 
Buckner*s force was increased to twelve 
thousand men. 

At this time the enemy's efiiective strengUi 
south of the Ohio, as reported to the War 
Department at Wsshington, was fifty thou- 
sand men. This put any advance on our 
part beyond the main line adopted out of the 
question, and at once forcea Johnson to con* 
fine himself to the defensive. I thmk a very 
great misappreiiension existed, and still exr 
ists, among our people as to the relative 
strength of the two armies. First, a desire 
to deceive the enemy as to our real strength, 
and in the second place a hope to encourage 
our own people Iqr overestimating the Con- 
federate arms, and underestinuiting those of 
the enemy. 

I heard a distinguished Federal General 
say. Just after the close of the war, that we 
had always underestimated their strength in 
numbers. The Federal armies were, at all 
times infinitely hu^er than represented by 
the Southern press. And eveijbody knows 
the great surprise gf the world at the few 
who composed Lee's army when he surren- 
dered. People could not believe that, with 
that mere handfiill of starved men he eouM 
have held Grant's vast army at bay so long. 
In the west, too, at the veiy time cur papem 
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Were proclfUmiog MffiantprospectiTe vte- 
toriee in Kentucky and Ohio, those who 
knew the real fiicts of the case^ere lookhig 
ds0y, with gloomy forebodtngs, ft)r some 
endden disaster to overtake our poor little 
hairoiiganiEed army, The caHs of General 
* Johnson for troops were disregarded — ^his 
representation of the danger we incnrred, 
and tiiftt nselesiAy, was unheeded. And Uie 
twelve months* men who had volunteered to 
tfrive the enemy across the Ohio were reto- 
ed arms, because they had not enlisted fbr a 
lonfi:er perim). 

BATTLE OF MILL ePBISQ. 

After Schoepff'e defeat, ZoUicoffer ad- 
vanced a portion of his troops to Mill Spring, 
which is situated on the south bank of tlte 
Cuml>erland river, and a Aiort time after 
crossed the river and established a fortified 
can^p on the north bank. He had taken up 
this position because the country was unable 
to supply bim with provisions, and it was 
much easier to obtain them by way of the 
Cumberland than by any other route. But 
the enemy presently closed this line of com- 
munication, and consequently the troops 
were soon reduced to great want. About the 
first of January Qen. Crittenden arrived and 
assumed conmiand, and shortly after learned 
that Gen. George U. Thomas was marching 
on him from Columbia, and a still larger 
body of troops under the redoubtable 
Schoepff was advancing from Somerset The 
object of these movements was to dislodge 
Crittenden from bis camp on the Cumber- 
land, and as the position was unimportant, 
and the door of retreat open, it was clearly 
hlB policy to have fallen back to a stronger 
position in the mountains. But he Judged 
difierently^ and at once determined to march 
out and attack Thomas before Schoepff could 
come up. The determination was rash in 
the extreme. His whole efiective lorce did 
not exceed four thousand men, while the 
enemy bad fiilly ten thousand. Neverthe- 
less the resolution was taken, and at mid- 
night be silently moved out of his camp, 
and bettun the march. The gallant Zollicof- 
fer commanded the van of this little column, 
and about daylight on the morning of Jan- 
uary 19th, 1862, ran upon the pickets of the 
enemy, who were well in advance of their 
main line. These were soon driven l)ack, 
tnd again the column advanced as rapidly 



as posdble, in the fiice of a drlvtng nOn 
storm, until they came upon the TanAcees 
Ibrmed in Hne of battle, and prepared to re- 
ceive them. ZoUicoffer at once charged, 
driving them steadily back, until the crestof 
the last hfll is reached, and the day seems 
won, When, unlbrtunalfeiy, he fell, pierced 
through the heart by a rifle hall The news 
of his denth soon spread among the i»en, 
who had great confidence in him as a leader, 
and they began gradually to an back. At 
this moment Crittendeh in persoti assumed 
compiand of tiie column, and'leadtng the 
tnen again up the ascent, attempted once 
more to carry the "disputed hill. But after 
several unsuccessful efforts, otir troops were 
slowly driven back— nor could they again 
he rallied until within the shelter of their 
entrenched camp at Beech Grove, when It 
was found that thdr aggregate loss amotlnt- 
ed to flilly one-tenth of the whole number 
with which the fight was begun. 

They had scarcely reached the camp be- 
fbre the advance of the enemy opened a 
heavy fire on them, which cdutinued with 
unceasing fhry until night put an end to tSSti 
contest 

It was very evident to Crittenden that he 
could not hold the position agahist the ftkee 
attacking it About mWni^t, ^eTefore, the 
men were silently embarked on some flat- 
l)oats and towed by a smiill steamer across 
the river. The means of transportation 
were so limited that everything except what 
^e men could carry about their persons had 
to be abandoned, toge^er with all ^e artil- 
lery, horses, and wagons. These fell Into 
the hands of the enemy. It was daylight 
befbre the last of the men crossed, and the 
coltunn then l>^n retreatlhg in the direc- 
tion of Honticelk). 8o quielSy wM thenoove 
made that the enemy, who at nightfall con- 
sidered the whole command their certain 
prey, had not suspected it in the least 
Schoepff *s brigade had crossed the river fiMr 
the purpose of cutting ofi Crittenden's re- 
treat, while Thomas had extended his Hues 
so as to cover the entitre front of the Con- 
federate works. As soon «a these disposi>- 
tions could be made, the Yankee artillery 
opened a fiiriuus fire on the camp. The 
steamer which had conveyed the Confeder- 
ates across the river during the night was 
also discovered, and to prevent her being 
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«8ed by €kn. Grkleiuien ts a metDS of es- 
e«pe, the loo was fired upon by incendiary 
abelto, and tetany deBtroyed. Bat altitoogh 
the cftiinoiiade bad been kept up for some 
time, not a ^oi bad been ftrod from tbe 
works in reply^and the fact finally fiasbed 
upon €ten* Thonoto tbat lie had been wast- 
ing a vast amonml of ammunition upon a 
4eeertad camp. Greatwaslils chagrin at the 
escape of Crittenden's command, as, np to 
that moment, he bad neyer entortalned a 
doubt that the whole wenid &I1 inVir his 
haftda. This was the first i^rerse sustained 
by our arms in tide seetion, but as its result 
was of httle importance, it did not serve to 
iirest the attention of the authorities at 
Richmand, who seemed entirely blind to tbe 
stnpendous preparations being made by the 
Tankeeir to ' wrest this whole country trotn 
tl|f?ir hands. The vital importance of the 
western rivsrs to our cause had long ago at- 
tracted theatteotioa ot Congress, and large 
appropriations were made for the building 
of gunboats Ibr their defense. These gun- 
boats would not only have enabled us to 
'hold the rivets themselves, but would have 
given us the means of taking the Qfieasive, 
whenever oceauon served^would have held 
the principal Yankee army to some Hue near 
tbe (Mo, and have compelled the North to 
keep a Urge Ibrce for the protection of their 
river towns; but this appropriation was suf- 
fered to remain in the treasury uncalled for. 
The gaidxMHs were never outtt, and the hold- 
tog of the riven leH to the small Uad force, 
which was sparsely scattered along this 
great line. 

Crittenden, atWr his repulse, fell slowly 
back to MooftoeUo, and the whole country 
again went tn sleep, congratuktlng itself 
ipon the questionable fhct that the matter 
was BO worse. Their slumbers, however, 
were soon destined to be rudely broken. 

During the early winter it was reported 
that the whole Fedeml army was in motion, 
and marching rapidly across the country in 
die direction of Bowling Green. l:^renQouB 
eforts were now made to relofiirce Johnson, 
but these resulted in the sendhig of Floyd's 
brigade and some other troops to Kentticky, 
making the whole «)ibctivs fbrce hi thatscc- 
lioa about twen^-four thousand men. Tbe 
enemy hod, in the meantime, organized an- 
other large army, under Major General Don 



Carlos Buell, one of the most sklllAil and 
accomplished commanders in their army, 
and poeeeesing many of ibt; essential qnali- 
ties of a miHtary leader. The advance df 
this army had already reached Mumfords- 
ville, which is not more than thirty miles 
fl-om Bawling Green, and was threatening 
that position. A portion of it had indeed 
crossed the river, and occupied Woodson- 
vllle, but were promptly attacked by General 
Hindman, and driven back, with considera- 
ble loss. Our suocess, however, was but 
temporary. The advance gtnrd of the ene- 
my was quidkly reinforced, and Gen. Hmd- 
man found himself compelled to retreat some 
twenty miles in the direction of Bowling- 
Green. 

The reader should carefhlly bear in mind 
t^e explanations regarding this campaign, 
which precede this period. He will then 
be able lightly to estimate the importance 
o! holding Kentucky, and the fearfol effect 
of its loss upon the fortunes of the Confed- 
eracy. 

I have shown why the principal opera- 
tions east of the mountains were confined to 
the vicinity of Richmond and Wftshington. 
The protection of her railroad communica- 
tions compelled the Confederacy to main- 
tein a large array in Kortheni Virginia, and 
in iVont of Richmond, where her principal 
railroads centered, ^e presence ot this army 
so near their Seat of government compelled 
the Federals also to keep a large force at all 
times confronting It And these two armies 
necessarily held a continual check upon each 
other. Never allowing either for a moment 
to uncover their respective Cnpitala, because 
that would have exposed them to instant 
capture, and perhaps destruction. Tlins, we 
see that so long as Johnston was able to hold 
Manassas with a force adequate to cope with 
the Yankees, he compelled McClellan to re- 
main between that point and Washington. 
But when McClellan had been reinforced 
with men sufl9cient to leave a garrison for 
the protection of Washington, at least tem- 
porarily, and began moving to the Pentttsu- 
la, this at once placed Johnston again on the 
defensive, and compelled him to throw his 
army in betweeti Richmond and the position 
taken by tbe enemy. 80, after the tmttles 
befbre Richmond, so soon as Lee began his 
movements with a victorious army towards 
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Manassas aad ibe Potomac^ U immediately 
became neceosary, for the [m>tectiQn of 
Washington, to withdraw McClellan from 
before Richmond, and at once traostenred 
operations from that city to the neighborhood 
of the Federal Capital— and so to the et^dof 
the war. 

My military readers will, 1 know, excuse 
these long explanations, for the sake of those 
not oonxersant with army matters^-^and 
more particularly as they are necessary for a 
proper understanding <^ events which will 
b6 treated hereafter. 

It haJs been clearly shown why no milita- 
ry operations could be conducted by way of 
Western Virginia, nor through the Trans- 
Mississippi, without the possession of the 
great Mississippi riTei>— thus confining them 
to Middle and Western Kentucky, and East- 
em Virginia, whicli may be termed the great 
front doors of the Confederacy. We have 
seen how one of these doors was closed, by 
that immortal hero Robert E. Lee, and the 
world renowned army of Northern Virgin- 
ia, un.til there was scarcely a foot of land 
left the Confederacy that she could coll her 
own. 

We will now turn to the west, and see if 
the faclis do not enable us to discover why 
our gallant army in that section was not 
equally successful. 

It was believed that the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi river, guarded by two powerful forts, 
could be held against any force the enemy 
might operate against it ; and tor the reason 
that their operations must necessarily be con- 
fined to the navy, the whole country sur- 
rounding the forts, and from thence to the 
sea being oue vast and Impenetrable morass, 
and precluding the possibility of coopera- 
tion by a land force. Therefore, no appre- 
hension was felt in that quarter. This con- 
fidence would have been well grounded, as 
will presently be seen, had there been afieet 
of Confederate gunboats in tbe river capable 
of coping with the enemy. These boats 
would not only have prevented them from 
passing the forts, a$ the^ did, but would have 
forced their fleet outside the mouth of the 
river; and any of thdr vessels that might 
have accidently ruu past would certainly 
have been captured or destroyed. Having 
glaaced hastily at the situation in other por- 



tions of tbe countiy, we will now return to 
Kentucky and take a rapid view of the oon- 
ditioa of our line of defense here, at the time 
Bueirs advance reached MomtbrdsviUe. 

Some time during the winter Gea. Beau- 
regard had lieen assigned to tiie command 
of the defenses of the Vpper Mississippi 
That skillful engineer saw that Island No. 
10, situated in a bend of the river at New 
Madrid, possessed decided advantages over 
Columbus as the point at which to 1h^ tbe 
river, and immense works were, by his or- 
der, erected th^erew These works command- 
ed the river for several miles, and perfectly- 
cncirded the island, leavinif no spot upon 
which the enemy could plant his foot. The 
island could not be attacked from the Mis- 
souri side of the river by land fiwces, be- 
cause an immense swamp covered the whole 
shore for miles in that direction. T^e same 
was partially the case on tlieKaitu<^ side, 
and a strong covering ibrce, it was believed, 
would make it impregnable. But should the 
enemy possess himself ot the Tennesseee 
and Cumberland rivers, this woiM comps^ 
our lines to fall back, onooverini^ xh% posi* 
tion, and compelling either the evacuation 
or surrender of the island. To prevent this 
an earth-work, called Fort Henry, had been 
erected on the TennesseOr near tbe Kentncky 
line, and a wcMrk— Fort Donelson-— some- 
what similar, and equally insignificant, on 
the Cumberland. 

The two rivers at this pointaie but twelve 
miles apart, and this offered the advantage 
of having but one covering tbrce for these 
two positions. As we have seen before, the 
mam portion of our forces were ^i Bowling 
Green, on the Louisville raUroad, while there 
was still a small force in the neighborhood 
of Cumberland Qap. This was the situation 
of affairs on the 1st of February, 1863. The 
entire force under Albert S. Johnson did not 
exceed Ivr^ity^ibur tliousand, while that of 
the enemy exceeded one hundred thaumind — 
forty thousand of whom were conibintii^ 
Uie SQUtU force at Bow ling Green — and these 
the very best troops in the Yankee army. 
There was not a gunboat on either the Ten* 
nessee or Cumberland rivers, and no means 
of holding them, provided the two little in- 
significant works above mentioned shoald 
fall. 
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FALL OF VQBTS HEliiiT AHD . DOSOILSOIL* 

AJlx>Ql tb« ftcBt of Pebroary, QiBut bc^n 
moTiDg ap tbe Taoaettee riTer, and on tbe 
4th arciTcd ^t Foit Henry. Having made 
hla dinx^^onS) on tbe morning of tbe 6tb 
the attack began. . The Confederate force, 
luider Oen. TligbUnan, consisted of about 
two thooBaoa men and nine gona. The ri?er 
bad risen so te completely to surround tbe 
Fort, .which was^ gwrieoned by sixty men, 
under Capt. Taylor. Tigblman's force was 
distant half a mile, and completely out off 
firom the Fort by^bigh water Grant, with 
ten thousand men, was between Tighlman 
and Fort Donelson, while a large fleet of 
gunboats threatened Fort Henry. Tighl- 
man*fi position was critical in the extreme. 
He however ordered the retreat of his little 
band, haying determined himself to remain 
in the Fort and share its fate. 

With but sixty men be continued to de- 

•NoTS.— Letter of Geo. A. S. Johnson to President 
Drrtst _ • 

(Unofficial.) 
BvoATUB, AuL, March 16, 1S89. 

Mf dear Oenirai: I recetred the dispatch fhmi 
BldnnoBd, with jroar private letter, hy Oaptala 
WldLlifl^ three dajrt sSaoe; hot the pressure of a^ 
Mrs and the necessltj of getting my command acn>ss 
the Tennessee prevented me fh>m sending yoo an 
earUer reply. 

I aatlclpated aH ye« have toM me as tothecetlstire 
vhich the Ml of Port DonelaoB drew apon me, and 
flie attacks to Which yoa might be snljected, bat it 
Is impossible for me to gatherthe facts for a detailed 
report, or to spare time which was required to ettri- 
tate the remainder uf my ttoope, and save the large 
acevanlattoii of stosM aad proyisloas after that dis- 
bearteoing dlsasttr. 

I transmitted the reports of Oenerals Floyd and 
PUIow without examining or analysing the fhctSf 
nd scarcely with time to read them. 

Whenahoatta assume command of this depart- 
Biant, the Oorerament charged me with decl Ang the 
qicstion of occapying Bowling Oreen, Ky., which 
tavolTed not only military hat political consfdera* 
tions. At the time of my arrival at Nashville the 
aolSeii of the Legishititre of Kentvohy had pat an 
end to the latter; by saaotioBlng the fbrmation, of 
eompanies menacing Tennessee, by assuming the 
caase of the Government at Washington, and by 
abandoning the neutrality it professed ; and, in con- 
aeqncnoe of their action, tbe occapatlon of BowUng 
Qreao became ne ce s sa ry aa an act of detenee, at least 
in the flrst step. 

About the middle of Sept ember Buckncr advanced, 
with a small fbrce of about 4,000 men, which was in- 
creased by the 16th of October to 1S,000, and though 
aceessloDs of Ibreewere reeelved, it continued about 
the same strength until the end of November-meas- 
les and other diseases keeping down the ellbctive 
ftifve. The enemy^s ft>rce then, aa reported to the 



fend the woits with great gallantry, keep- 
ing tiie a'tent^>n of the gunboats away fVom 
tbe iorce on shore nntil they finally succeed* 
ed in making their escape* By this time 
tents* cabins, and other buildings inside the 
Fort were on fire, the flames cnriing high 
al>oTe the worlcs, and nearly stifling the gar> 
rieon with smoke. The ininboate had. rang- 
ed c^)se ak)ng beside, and were pouring a 
storm of shot and aheU into the devoted 
liUle band defending it One-third of the 
nomt^r had already fiillen,.and a further de- 
Ihnce being hopeless^ Tighlman, with his 
forQr.men, surrendered, after baring himself 
worked personally at one of the guns for 
more than an hour. 

The fall of Fort Henry opened the Ten- 
nessee thfough its entire length to the ene- 
my—a gain of vast importance, as, ot Itself, 
it almost insured the rery first object of the 
campaign — t?ie poaae^ian of the MisMmppL 



War Department, was 50,000, and an advance was im- 
possible. 

% 

Believing it to be of the greatest moment to pro- 
tract the campaign, as (he dearth of cotton might 
brtngstrength from abroad, ai|d dlseourage the North, 
and to gain time to strengthen myself by new troops 
from Tennessee and other States. I magnified my 
forces to the enemy, but made known my true 
strength to the Department and the Oovemor of the 
States. The aid given was small. At lengthovhen 
€ien. fieauregard came out, in February, he express- 
ed his surprise at the smallness of my force, and woa 
Impressed with the danger of my position. I admit- 
ted what was so manifest, and laid before him my 
views Ibr the fhture, in which he entirely concurred, 
and sent me a aiemorandum of our oonferenco— a 
copy of which I sent to you. I determined to Ight 
for Nashville at Dondsoa, and gave the best of my 
army to do It, retaining only 14,000 men to cover my 
front, and giving ie,000 to defend Donelson. 

The force at Donelson is stated m Oeu. P)1Iow*a , 
report aa much less, and I do not doubt the correct- 
ness of his statement, for the force at Bowling Green, 
which I supposed to be 14,000 effective men (the med- 
ical report showing only a little over 600 sick in the 
hospitals), was diminished more than 5,000 by those 
who were Unable to stand the ftttigne of a march, and 
made my force, on reaching NashvUle, less than 10,000 
men. I enclose Medl<^ Director^ report. 

Had I wholly uncovered my front to defend Donel- 
son, Bnell would have known it, and marched direct- 
ly into Nashville. There were only loo small steam- 
ers in the Onmberland, in imperfect condition— only 
'three of which were available at Nashville, while the 
transportation of the enemy waa great. 

The evacuation of BowMng Oteen was imperative- 
ly neceasary, and waa ordered before^ and was exe- 
cuted while the battle waa being fovght at Donelaon. 
I had made every disposition for the defense of the 
Fort my meaas altowed ; and the tieopa were I 
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Fort Henfy huriAg &Uen« Otmui next turn- 
ed bis attention to Fort Doneloon, the only 
^ork on the Cumberland river which cover- 
ed Nashville. The &11 of Fort Donelson 
vould mstire the MX of the Capital of Ten- 
nessee, and place almost the entire State in 
the hands of the enemy, now that the river 
was open to their gunboats. The news was 
fliiatied to Richmond, and great was the idarm 
It produced athong those conversant with 
the situation of ^irs. Military men knew 
full well the only hope of salvation for the 



the best of my force. The GeoemlB, Floyd, PlUoir, 
and Backner, were high m the opinion of oflicerB and 
men for slciH and courage, and among the best ofll- 
eert of my command. They were popular with the 
rolunteers, and all bad teen much senrfce. No re- 
Inforcementa were aaked. . I awaited the event op- 
posite Nai»hville. The result of the conflict each day 
was ftivomble. At midnight on the 16th I received 
0«WB of a glorious victory— at dawn a defeat. My col- 
umn, during the day and oigitt, waa thrown over the 
riveiMa battery was established below the city to se- 
cure its paseaire.) Nashville was incapable of de- 
feyse from its position, and fh>m the forces advanc 
hig fh>m Bowling Green and up the Cumberland. A 
rear gaard was left under Gen. Floyd to aeenre the 
stores and provision, but did not completely effect 
the obiject. The people were terrified, and some of 
the troops were disheartened. The discouragement 
was spreading, and I ordered the command to Hur- 
Ireeaboro, where I managed, by assembling Oritten- 
deu*8 division and the Aigitivea ftom Doaeleon, to 
collect an army able to offei battle. The weather 
was inclement, the floods excessive, and the bridges 
were washed away, but most of the stores and pro- 
visions were saved and conveyed to new depots. This 
having been accomplitfhed. though with sefiovs loss, 
in conformity with my original design, I marched 
aouthward, and crossed the Tennessee at this point, 
so as to co-operate or unite with Gen. Beauregard for 
the defense of ^e YaUey of the MLssisaippi. The 
passage i<s almost completed, and the head of my ar- 
my ia already with General Bragg at Corinth. The 
' movement was deemed too haaardous by the most 
experienced members of my stafl; but the oliject 
warranted the risk. The difilculty of eifectlng a 
Junction is not wholly overcome, but it approaches 
completion. Day after to-morrow, unleaa the enemy 
intercepts me, my force will be with Bragg at Cor- 
inth, and my army •> thousand strong. TM$ 

mtut be dettiruyea btfwe the enemp can attain his ob- 
Jset. 

Ihavegivetithistkdchtothatvou imov onMrtdate 
the embarraummi which tmrroutidM me in my at 
tempts to avert or remedy the disasters <ff Fort Don- 
elson. [The itallca are our own.] 

When the force was detached I was in hope that 
saoh dlf position would have been made aa would 
have enabled the forces to defend the Fort, or with- 
draw without sacrifleing the artny. ■ On the 14tb. I 
•rdcred Gen. Floyd, by telegraph, ''if he lost the 
VottitogethlttMopstoMsShvlUe.** It la possible 



MissiSBtppi Yidley was to defeat and driiv 
back, without delay, the Federals under 
G«ant and Buell, and reoccupy our Itnefi as 
formerly established. Great apparent efiorts 
were consequently made to reinforce John^ 
son, and a few regiments, or probably a bri* 
f^e or two, were hurried up to his support 
Bat these, added to his foitner command, did 
not give him strength sufficient to attack 
Buell, with even the slightest slrcnK of suo* 
cess, and compelled him to remain a passive 
spectator at Bowling Green, while the fkte 



this might have been done, bat Jpstice requirea m* 
to look at events Just as they appeared at the time, 
and not alone by the light of subsequent informa- 
tion. All the facts in relation to the surrender will 
be transmitted to the Secretary of War as soon as 
they can be collected, in obedieace to hia order. It 
appears from the information received that General 
Backner, being the junior oiQccr, took the lead in 
advising the surrender, and that General Floyd ac- 
quiesced, and they all concurred in the belief that 
their force could not maintain its poaition-^all con- 
curred that it would require a great ^sacrifice of life 
to extricate the command. ^ul>sequent events show 
that the investment was not so complete as their in- 
formation lh»m ttieir scoots led them to believe. Yfae 
conference reeuHed in th« aunvnder. The oonir 
mandwas irregularly translerred and devolved <m 
the <innior Geneml, but hot apparently to avoid any 
Just responsibility, or for any want of personal or 
moral intrepidity. Theblow was most disasin^^emd 
almoet withont^a-remsdy, Itbenfore, in my flat re- 
port, remained silent. This silence you were kind 
enough to attribute to my generosity. I will not lay 
claim to this motive Uf excuse my course. I obaerv* 
ed^lenceas it seemed to be the beet way to servs 
the cause and the ooun^. The Iheta were not fteUj 
known—discontent prevailed, and criUoiam or con- 
demnution were more likely to augment than to cars 
the evU. Ireftainsd^ weU knowing that heaty cm- 
sures would fall upon me, tntt convinced that it w&$ 
better to endure them for the present, imd defer tn a 
more pn^itions time an iaveatlgation of the condact 
of the Generals, for in the meantime their services 
were required and their influence nseihl. For these 
reasons Generals Floyd and Pillow were assigned ttt 
daty, for I sttil felt confidence in thcii* gallantry, their 
tfiergy, and their devotion to the Confedemcy. 

I have thua recurred to the motives by which I 
have been governed ftrom a deep personal sense of 
the fHendshfpand confidence jron have always shown 
me, and IhHn the conviction it haa not been with- 
^xtmn ttosa. me in adversity. 

I have troubled you with these detaill^ as I cannot 
pfToperly communicate them by telegraph. 

The test of merit in my profession, with the peo-^ 
pie, Ls success. It is a hard rule, but I think it right. 
If I join this corps to Gun. Beauregard (I confess a 
hazardous experiment), then those who are now de- 
claiming against me will be without an argument 
Your flriend, A. 3. JoBwaoa. 
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of the campaigu of tbe whole West wm be* 
ing decided. 

The fight WM to be niade at Fort Donel- 
aon, and eonsequenUy etrery soldier who 
ooaM be spared was hurried ft>rward to that 
point, leaving Johnson at Bowling Green 
with thirteen thousand men, all told, to pre- 
yent Buell, with forty thousand men, (torn 
inarching into Nashville, destroying the 
communications of the Fort, and compelling 
it to surrender. FifLy thousand m^ sud- 
denly cmicentrated fVom. the east, the south, 
the sea coast, or Trans-Mississippi, would 
have given us a glorious victory —have sav- 
ed the Hissis6ippi,and possibly have secured 
oor independence! Could ttiey not have 
been s|mrcd for this great purpose ? If so, 
whose fiiult was it that they were not ? Sure- 
ly, not of the commander of that Depart^ 
ment, for he had called in vain for aid for 
months past, and Iiad not failed to represent 
the vital importance of the position, and the 
Imminent peril to which it was exposed. 

On the 8th of February, three days after 
tlie fall of Fort Henry, General Pillow was 
placed in command of Fort Donelson, which 
consisted of a strong water battery, mount- 
ing thirteen guns. tFnfortunately, however, 
ii was completely commanded by hills in its 
raar, which made it indefensible against a 
land attack, unless supported by a very large 
covering force. 

finding the position seriously menaced, 
CKsn. J<^DSon ordered Floyd to move his 
brigade to Pillow's support Floyd reached 
tho Fort about daylight on the 18th of Feb- 
ruMry , and sooa atler the Yankees opened 
fke. In a short time the action became gen- 
eral; and raged with great Violence during 
the whole day, without, however, any ad- 
van ta^ being gained by the enemy. That 
ftigbt tlie troops slept upon their amis, and 
at dawn the battie was renewed. Early in 
the day the Yankees were strongly reinforc- 
ed, both by troops and gunboats, and about 
S pk m. tiieir fleet advanced to the attack. 
The fight lasted about four hours, during 
which three of their iron-clads were disa- 
bled, when the whole withdrew, and dropped 
down tbe river out of range. In the mean- 
time every attack upon the trenches had 
been repulsed with heavy loss, and as the 
day closed our men were confident of vlc- 
tPiy. 



But the liver to tbe Ohio was open, and 
reinforcements in large numbers were con - 
stantly arriving. It soon became evident 
that Grant's design was to continue a sliow 
of attaek upon the works, while he marched 
a column entirely around the position. This 
would not only cut off the retreat of the 
ConfiBderates, but by placing sonae batteries 
on the river above tbe Fort, interrupt their 
only source of supply. It was therefore de- 
termined, in council of war, to march out 
of the trenches the next morning at day- 
light, and attack the enemy in open field, as 
a last resort; and this course became the 
more urgent, as the severity of the cold waa 
so great that many of the men were firosen 
in the trenches. 

At daylight Gen. Pillow bbgan the move- 
ment The ene^y were prepared to meet 
him, and for two hours the battle raged fu- 
riously, the Yankees being steadily forced to 
give ground. M this time Buckner joined 
Pillow, but the enemy having been further 
reinforced, at once advanced to the attaelt, 
and as night closed down upon the contest 
they had regained possession of all the strong 
pomts on the field from which they had been 
dislodged during the morning. Numbers of 
our men had been killed, and a trial of 
strength, lasting a whole day, having re- 
sulted in their being driven back to the 
trencher,, it became evident that we could as 
longer hc^d the position. 

A driving storm of sleet and snow had 
continued most of the day, and as night ad- 
vanced it became intensely cold. The 
trenches ware partially filled with watec, 
and this, freesing on the clothes of our half- 
naked and half-starved men, made their sit- 
uation miserable in the extreme. A council 
was' called, at which it was proposed to 
march out and attack the right wing of the 
enemy, cutting their way through the Yan- 
kee lines. Gen. Buckner opposed this, upon 
the ground that it would bo necessary to 
sacrifice three-fourths of the men to save the 
balance, and the plan was therefore rejected. 
The only alternative, then, was to surrender, 
Floyd and Pillow determined not to do thia, 
but to attempt to cut their way out They 
therefbro turned over the command to Qen. 
Buckner, upon condition that they should be 
allowed to withdraw with their brigades. 
This being granted^ at dead of pight th^ 
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marched out, a&d at daylfirht found them- 
seWes far beyond the enemy's lines, without 
a fight, and without being pursued. Tlie re- 
mainder of the garrison surrendered. Thus 
ended one of tlie most desperate fights of 
this war. Our loss out of three thousand 
men was estimated at fifteen hundred, while 
that of the enemy was supposed to be not 
less than five thousand. 

The fall of Port Donelson, and with It 
Nashville, took the whole country by suf- 
priso, because eyerybody had been taught to 
belieye that we were well prepared to con- 
duct the war in that quarter, and our strengtli 
bad been vastly overrated. 

Gen. Johnson fell back to MurlVeesboro, 
and succeeded in collecting together at>out 
seventeen thousand men. With these he 
determined, if possible, to form a junction 
wUl) Hifauregard, and taking up some posi- 
tion south of the Tennessee river, endeavor 
to hold tlie Mississippi, and at the same time 
cover the Virginia and Tennessee railroad. 
So soon, therefore, as the stragglers from tlie 
recent fight could be gathered up, he bt^an 
his retrograde movement, crossing the Ten- 
nessee and occupying Corinth — the junction 
ot the Ohio and Mobile railroad with the 
road fi-om Memphis to Richmond. 

By tlie first of April the junction with 
Beauregard was effected, and about the same 
time the command of €^n. Polk, who bad 
been occupying Columbus was also added 
to the combined forces at Corinth. These, 
together with a fine body of troops firom 
Mobile and Fensacola, and a number of reg- 
iments from Louisiana, made up the finest 
army we had yet assembled. The men were 
well armed wid equipped, thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, and never in better condition to 
meet the foe. 

BATTLE OF 8HIL0H. 

Grant had followed closely in the foot- 
steps of our army, and early in April had se- 
cured a strong position at Pittsburg Land- 
ing. This place is on the Tennessee, and 
but a short distance from Corintli. In the 
meantime Buell was advancing, by rapid 
marches, from Nashville, and so soon as a 
junction could be effected with him, it was 
Grant*s intention to attack the Confed«:^te 
army in his fVont This Beauregard deter- 
mined to anticipate by a sudden attack on 
Qrant fie hoped, by thia move, to destroy 



Grant before Bnell could join him, and then 
to begin an active aggressive campaign 
against the latter beibre he could possibly be 
i-einforced, driving him north of the Cumber- 
land, and, perhaps, across the Ohio. It la 
ti-ue the Tennessee and Cumberland were 
still open to and occupied by their gunboats, 
and we had no present means of expelling 
them; but the summer months were ap- 
proaching, when the water in these rivers is 
usually too low for the purposes of steam- 
boat naviiratiOn, and then the gunboatd 
would be compelled either to retire or else 
fall Into the hands of the Confederates. 
Then it was hoped effectually to block up 
these great highways, and thus recover all 
our lost ground. Iir fact, again to shut 
THE phont doob in the face of the fob. 
He had effected, it is true, a partial entrance, 
but the great passage way was not yet in his 
possession, and his success, so far, would on- 
ly teach us experience in the future. 

On the 3d of April the advance was Tie- 
gun, and it was expected the troops would 
be in position to attack by Saturday morn- 
ing the 5th, at daylight ; but the roads were 
heavy, and great difficulty was expcnenced 
in dragging the artillery over them. It was 
late on Saturday before they arrived, and 
then so worn down by fatigue that it was 
deemed best to postpoiie the attack until the 
following morning. 

Had the battle begun on Saturday, there 
is little doubi it would have ended in a glo- 
rious victory to our arms, and in the entire 
destruction of the army under Grant. But 
the loss of a day enabled Buell to come up, 
and uniting his fresh troops vfith the de- 
morali:Ked rabble mass under Grant, check 
our success and avoid fbr themselves an ut- 
ter overthrow. 

A heavy rain-storm, against which the 
troops had plodded wearily along the day 
before, had passed away, leaviog a cloudless 
sky and glorious sun to usher in the morn- 
ing of the 0th of April, 186!^. The enemy 
occupied a position near Shilob Church, a 
small log buildinc: a mile or so in advance of 
Pittsburg, and thence stretched away to- 
wards the Landing. The country here is 
rolling, covered with large trees, without 
undergrowth, and presenting, at this season 
of the year, a cafpet of deep green. At ear- 
ly dawn the disposition for battle was made, 
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Hardee leading the yan, followed by Polk 
and Bragg, each commanding separate col- 
mnns. Silently the lines swept through the 
open woodlands, with scarcely noise suffi- 
cient to scare the birds as they poured forth 
their morning carol. The enemy were ut- 
terly unsuspicious of the movement Busi- 
ly engaged with their usual morning duties, 
they were suddenly aroused from their fen- 
ded security by an onset as terrible as it was 
unexpected. Like an avalanche descending 
from some Alpine height, Hardee poured 
bis men upon them, and in a moment the 
stillness of morning resounds to the crash ot 
contending arms. Breaking in wild disor- 
der they rush from their camp to the adja- 
cent wood ; but here they are rallied, formed 
hi Tme, and stand prepared to meet the ad- 
vancing foe. For a few moments the si- 
lence ot midnight reigns upon the battle 
field, then the deep, loud musketry, and the 
louder thunder of artillery, waking the echo 
of the bills, tells that the battle has been 
Joined, and the work of death begun in 
earnest. Hour alter hour it surges like a 
whirlwind across that blood-stained field. 
High in the heavens rides the noon-day sun, 
still onward rolls the tide of battle, and 
louder still rii gs forth each peal from those 
death-dealing cannon. High above the bat- 
tle rose yast clouds oi sulphurous smoke, 
surging in anger like the waves of hell, and 
drowning beneatti its roaring; surf the shout 
of the victor, the cry ot the vanquished, the 
shriek of the wounded, the groan of the dy- 
ing, and shutting out the smile of heaven 
itself. But at length victoiy perches on our 
banner. The foe, though they have fought 
with a determination not hitherto manifest- 
ed upon any battle field of the war, are slow- 
ly giving way — step by step they are driven 
back, until the river bank is reached, and 
there, cowering beneath the high blufii3, they 
Tainly seek for shelter from the storm of shot 
an^ shell which is pouring on them. Tlie 
day has ended in a rout, and Grant is on the 
very yerge of surrender, when the order 
comes to stop the pursuit. The field has 
been won, but the fruit ot victory is suffered 
to glide from hands which fail to grasp it. 

But the noble, the gifted, the talented Al- 
bert Sidney Johnson has fallen, and the 
shout of victory is hushed in the wail which 
rings forth a solemn requiem for the dead. 



Stung to the quick by the unmerited censure 
heaped c^n him for bis retreat from Bow- 
ling Green, he had vowed to retrieve his 
country's losses, or sleep among its dead. 
From early dawn he had been in the thick- 
est of the fight, and as tlie first grand shout 
of victory went up he fell, ftnd breathed his 
last with the music of that shout still ring- 
ing in hh ear. But though his mortal re- 
mains, which scarce could find a Christian 
burial place, may sl^p in an unknown and 
forgotten grave, whenever the check-roll of 
honor is called by valiant men, Fame shall 
answer to his name—" Dead <m Uie JiM cf 

It was the intention of Beauregard to at- 
tack again in the morning. But during the 
night Buell came up, adding about thirty 
thousand fresh troops to an army which al- 

* Nora.— The abore was rags^ted by the follow- 
ing beantiftil ioddent : Many yean ago a email body 
of troops were left to guard a very important poet on 
the frontier. Suddenly a laige force of the enemy 
appeared before the place, which was an old cafetle 
in a narrow pass of the moontaln, and demanded its 
florrender, whereupon all the garrison deserted save 
one brave grenadier, who stood at his post, refhsing 
either to retreat or surrender. He had loaded a gon 
which commanded the approach, and continned to 
Are, keeping the Anstrlans at bay. In this way he 
held the position for several days, until the approach 
of the enemy was known to hia General, and a mur* 
prise avoided. In the meantime the enemy had snr- 
roonded the place, and cot off his retreat. To their 
second demand for sorrender he replied that he would 
do so, ^* provided the garrison was permitted to 
march out with their arms.*^ This being granted, 
and the Anstrian troops drawn up in line to receive 
them, a solitary soldier, with a few maskets on his 
shoulder, marched forth and presented himself to the 
column. ** Where is the garrison f '* demanded the 
commander.' ** Colonel, the garrison is before yoo,** 
relied the gallant solder. The Austrian was amaa- 
ed, but upon investigation found the sUtemeqt true, 
and so delighted was he with this knightly perform- 
ance of duty, that he sent him at once, with a lettM 
detailing the Cicts, and accompanied by an escort of 
honor, to the headquarters of the French Genera). 

The only reward the brave follow would receive 
was the distinction of being called ^' The first Gren- 
adier of Franc '' He was Af^rwards killed on the 
fleld of battle, uthisnamttmtUincUattheluadqf 
the Ormadier /wiUr roUyUnd consequently when- 
ever the troops are mustered is the first name called, 
whereupon the oldest seigeant of the corps steps to 
the front, miaes his cap, and amid proiound silence 
answers, ** Mort, sur le champ de baUilte.'* Then 
the drums send forth a deep, long roll, the colors are 
drooped, and the troopt present a silent salute to the 
dead warrior. But though dead, tUU ''TheJlrH 
OrenatUer qf Franeei^* 
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ready oatnumbered us, and at dayligUt the 
enemy assumed the oflfeasiye. We had cap- 
tured vast quantities of supplies of rariouf 
kinds, together with artillery and ordnance 
stores without limit These, with tlife wound- 
ed were being sent off to the rear as rapidly 
as our means of transportation would per- 
mit, while our little army, in order of bat- 
tle again withstands the onset of the foe. 
Charge after charge of the now exultant 
Yankee is met and repulsed, and still our 
troops stand their ground. But it is evi- 
dent that Grant Is hourly reinforcing, and 
that numbers will finally prevail, and there- 
fore, about noon, Gen. Beauregard gave the 
order to retire. 

Slowly and in good order our lines fell 
back, and the best evidence of the terrible 
manner in which the enemy had suffered is 
the fiwjt, that he could 7Wi foUaw^ and far 
months after wa$ unable to purme the cam- 
paign. We had also lost heavily in killed 
and wounded, and among these some of the 
beat men in our army. Among the killed 
was George M. Johnston, provisional Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky. He was a gallant sol* 
dier and true gentleman, and the South did 
not possess a more earnest supporter of her 
cause. The night before the battle he enter* 
ed the ranks, and fell like a true soldier, with 
a musket in his hand. 

General Beauregard fell back to Corinth, 
wheie he had previously determined to make 
a sland, and again took up the position he 
had occupied before the battle. Here he 
was remforced by the army of the Trans- 
Mis&issippi, under Van Dom and Price, and 
here he determined to make the grand fight 
for the possession of the Mississippi. But 
in this, the great object ot the campaign, he 
was destined signally to fail, and from causes 
as little antlcipatfd by the people of the 
South as they were just then by the com- 
mander of our army. 

FALL OF I8LAWD NO. 10. 

Immediately after assuming command ot 
the defenses of the Mississippi, Gen. Beau- 
regard had turned his attention to this point, 
and all that the skill of the engineer could 
accomplish waa done for its protection. The 
works had hardly been completed before the 
enemy attacked. On the 15th ot March the 
bombardment began, and after lastmg for 
more than a fortnight, oui batteries still xe- 



niained UBimpaii-ed. Our loss in men, too, 
was so inconsiderable as to be summed up 
In *' 6ne casualty.'* Every attack during that 
Ume had been successfully repulsed, and the 
whole country had begun to congratulate 
itself upon the fact that the gunboats were 
abont to fall, and thus h)se a prestige wliich 
had greatly militated against us during the 
whole war, when the startling news came 
that the Island had surrendered, and the 
greater part of its defenders were prisoners 
in the hands of the enemy. And this intel- 
ligence first Reached us through Northern 
channels. On the niglU following the bat- 
tle of Shiloh the position was abandoned, 
and on the following day occupied by the 
enemy. 

Gen. Beauregard, about the first of Apnl, 
or a day or two thereafter, turned over the 
command of the Islimd, whicn he had held 
in person during the recent severe bombard- 
ment, to Gen. Makall, and had repaired to 
Corinth to join Gen. Johnson. On theveiy 
day that Makall assumed command the ene- 
my succeeded in passing some steamers and 
barges tlirough a canal which they had cot 
across the peninsula formed by New Madrid 
Bend. Tills canal waa twelve miles long, 
cut most of the way through heavy timber, 
that had to be sawed off by hand four feet 
under water. But yet the indomitable Yan- 
kee had accomplished this stupendous work 
before his designs were even susnected, and 
the first intimation the commander had waa 
the presence of the steamers below the fortl 
On the same night— April 5tli— a gunboac 
engaged the Island while another slipped 
past unperceived ui the fog, and joined the 
transport steamers below it And then we 
are told the situation became so serious that 
the Island had to be abandoned. One gun-' 
boai—ar^ at most^ two — ^A^n, captured the upper 
JUmimppif 

Had the ai^uopriation for the building of 
gunboats for the western rivers been prop- 
erly applied, instead of being suffered to lie 
idle in the Treasury, this page of history 
never would have been written — the canal 
at New Madrid never could have been cat 
or used, and the gunboats which succeeded 
in slipping past the Island would have been 
cM>tnred or destroyed in less than twenty- 
four hours after performing that feat 

But a still greater calamity was destined 
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Boon to fonow. On the 4th of April, 1862, 
New Orteaas, the key of the lower Missis 
^ppi fell into the hands of the enemy ; and 
this l)eing followed by the fol7 of Memphis, 
after a very inconsiderable defense, opened 
tiie whole of the river to the enemy, except 
a small portion Intercepted between Vfcks- 
bnrg and Port Hudson, and everybody felt 
that the fall of these places involved bat a 
qneetion of time, lliis would open the nav- 
gation of the river to the Northwestern States, 
who, from the beginning of the contest, had 
been clamorous for it, and would Mnd them 
more fully to the prosecution of the War. 
We were already cut off from Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas — ^the three 
former in the hands of the Yankees, beyond 
the hope of redemption, and the latter so 
completely Isolated that she could render us 
no assistance whatever. And not only this, 
it left us a frontier from the mountains of 
Wefitem Virginia to the Gulf of Mexico, 
three thousand miles in extent, accessible at 
iXL points, to be covered, and that with an 
army vastly reduced in numbers. For so 
long as we held the Mississippi the country 
west of it was safe from invasion, and conse^ 
sequently we could hold the troops fbom those 
States for service with the armies on the east 



side of that river; but when it flail into the 
hands of the enemy, it became necessary to 
recal^ the larger portion of thfese troops from 
the east, while thousands of those who were 
left behind, believing their honfes in danger, 
deserted, and found tiielr way across the Mis- 
sissippi never to return. 

The possession of the Mississippi by the 
enemy Was ikt dMh-kndl of the Confedern^^ 
and from it began that series of disasters 
which resulted in the surrender at Appo- 
matox Court House, and the overthrow, of 
free government on this continent With it 
the last chance to retrieve our fortunes in 
the west had glided forever fh)m our grasp, 
and all that was now left to the highest mil- 
itary skill of the General who commanded 
and those that followed after, with this over- 
whelming combination of disasters to fight 
against, and the inadequate means at their 
disposal, was, like the sailor, who; with the 
tenacity of death, clings to a sinking wreck, 
conscious the while he cannot save it, but is 
yet willing to brave the resistless ocean in his 
wrath to rescue what he can from his fury, 
and stands there a voluntary sacrifice to du- 
ty, until he too sinks beneath the angry bil- 
lows. 

[to be CONTIHtJED.] 



From Satnrdax Beviow. 

IDOLS. 



ANnquABiEB tell us that many supersii- 
tions of heathen origin linger for centuries 
after the extinction of the parent mythology. 
The legend appropriate to some mythical 
hero is transferred to a Christian saint ; the 
practice once intended as an act of worship 
of the old gods is retained long after its sig- 
nificance has been forgotten; and the spirit 
of idolatry survives, though it has lo use 
another dialect and attach itself to new ob- 
jects. No trutb has a more accepted rank 
amongst the commonplaces of preachers. 
They are never weaiy of telUng us that idol- 

*7 



atry is not a sin df any one time or country, 
but that it is to be detected in thin dis- 
guises in the most civilized as in the rudest 
state of society. We do not faU down and 
worship a log of wood ; but we do worship 
wealth, or fame, or position. The remark is 
a trifie stale, and perhaps the analogy is not 
quite perfect The moral, however, is too 
firood to be assailed ; and it would be unfair 
to look too cloBely into the logic of seimona. 
Only we must renark that these modem 
idols are not, as we sometimes beUeved of 
the old ones, really diabolical instead (^ di- 
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vine; (or up one now denlee that a certi^ 
•degree of money and reputatioB- worship is 
allowable, and indeed eminently reapecta- 
ble; the jcreat difflcnlty of the preacher lies 
in defining ta his audience the limits which 
divide a decent regard and proper respect 
from Idolatrous yeneralion. The diflaculty 
would be still greater In regard to another 
class of idols, upon which the preachy is 
perhaps less inclined to dwell, because be 
not unfiequentJy belongs to it himself The 
closest approach to old-fashioned idolatry is 
to be found in the enthusiastic admiration 
cherished by young ladies and gentlemen 
for their spiritual teacher. The instinct 
which leads a savage to prostrate himself be* 
fore an ugly image is transformed into the 
more refined sentiment which leads young 
enthusiasts in our own time to swear by the 
great Brown or the immortal Jones. We 
have some difficulty in realizing the intense 
disgust which is felt by the uncivilized man 
when we convert his idols into firewood or 
treat his medidne^man with contempt. Yet 
it is very easy to provoke a strictly analog- 
ous outburst of fury. 

Tell a lady that her pet clergyman was 
probably plucked for his degree, that he does 
not know the date of the battle of Armaged- 
don within a century or so, that he under- 
stands neither the persons he intends to re- 
Aite nor the arguments which may really be 
brought against them; or point out to a 
youthful enthusiast from the Universities 
that his favorite philosopher has not sum- 
med up all that is really to be said on every 
side of every theological, political, and so- 
cial question, and consider the temper in 
which your remarks are received. You can- 
not now be knocked on the head in the tem- 
ple which you have insulted, nor even be 
burnt at Smithficld; but your safety depends 
simply upon the existence of an efficient po- 
lice. You are not tprn to pieces like the 
Christian who mshly invades a Mohamme- 
dan sanctuary, because the persecuting crowd 
IB not big enough, and because there is a 
bigger one on the other si^e ; partly, too, be- 
cause even tanatics have been imbued by 
this time withaceitaia tincture of toleration 
in ivactice, ii not in principle. BiU it is ob- 
vious that it would b^ a real gatisiaction to 
the person to whom you iia^ve ofiered the 
gross insult of adifierenceof opinioa,if you 



ooold be smnmarily executed, partly by way 
of gratifying the instinct of revenge, but 
still more to convince your antagonist that 
he is in the right ; for ii persecution does 
not alway scon vert its victims, it is undenia- 
ble that it has a wonderful effect in confirm- 
ing tHe true believers. A man whom you 
have burnt for differing from you must ob- 
viously have been in the wrong. 

The existence c^ these amiable zealots 
who go about smiting hip and thigh every 
one who refuses to bow the knee to theur 
particular Baal obviously corresponds to an 
indelible instinct, which may be worth a 
moment's examination. In religious quea- 
tions it is comparatively intelligible. Every 
one feels it to be intolerable that in matters 
of such importance his profoundest convic- 
tions should be disputed. In a lower degree 
the same may he said of political questions. 
There is nothing more annoying to a philan- 
thropist who has discovered in his own pet 
prophet the preacher of the true doctrine 
which will reform the world, than to find 
that hte idoFs authority is disputed. Certain 
ardent Radicals tell us that by applying Mr. 
Hare*8 scheme the great political problem ol 
the day may be solved, and democratic pro* 
gress deprived of its terrors for cultivated 
minds. Knowing that he possesses the se-- 
cret of an amulet, by the general use of 
which all social diseases may be expelled 
from the world, what can be more Irritating 
than a repudiation of the magicians who 
have contrived it? 

The man who disputes the infallibility of 
Mr. Hare or Mr. Mill is simply beyond the 
pale of argument He differs on first prin- 
ciples, and is an encumbrance upon the pro- 
gressive part of mankind. It is convenient 
to have so simple a test as is supplied by a 
personal reputation which supercedes the 
necessity for further inquiry. Swear by the 
God of our idolatry, and we know you to be 
on our side ; swear not, and take the conse- 
quences. That is a far easier process than 
plunging into general argument But if the 
advantages of such a shibboleth are suffi- 
ciently obvious in the party warfare of theol- 
ogy or politics, if it is always usefhl to sub- 
stitute loyalty to a single leader for a gener- 
al, sympathy with doctrine, the case is not 
so clear, where less stirring interests are in- 
volved. Yet the tendency to idolatry is al- 
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BOBt eqaally developed. A critic who rash- 
ly points out shortcomings in any author 
who has succeeded sufficiently to form a 
ichool of 'admirers is not merely mistaken, 
but grossly stupid, and probably malevolent 
faito the bargain. Mr. Buskin, wliose an- 
fllnchini? idolatry of certain great names al- 
most deserves that he should have himself 
become a popular idol, used to prove sys- 
tematically tliat every one whose taste in 
art olffered fh)m his own was morally cor- 
rupt or on the high road to corruption. 
Dabblers in science either make Mr. Darwin 
into an old idol, or more frequently regard 
an wlio approve of him as next door to dev- 
il-worshippers ; thodgli no one could have 
done more than Mr. Darwin himself to es- 
cape ftom the uncomforable position of an 
idol. Even the smallest reputation may 
serve as a nucleus for a small sect of devot- 
ed worshippers. Mr. Sala, we know, thinks 
that every one who differs from his estimate 
of Miss Braddon's merits is a stupid, ignor- 
ant pedantic, priggis*h, hypocritical hum- 
bug — though we are sensible that, in trying 
to quote from memory, we do injustice to 
the vigor o! his expressions. And by de- 
scending a step further we might doubtless 
discover a numerous, though obscure, band 
of worshippers wjio are continually exclaim- 
ing, "Great is Tupper of the Proverbial 
Philosophy ! '* 

At the bottom of this system of extrava- 
gant idolatry there doubtless Hes a consider- 
able amount of generous enthusiasm. There 
b something honorable about the zeal which 
leads us to sympathize with the ablest living 
defenders of our cause, and young men may 
be pardoned for sometimes forgetting the 
principles in the men. No party can dis- 
pense with good hearty unreasoning loyalty 
to a person. But the bad side ot all idola- 
try comes out as men grow older. It be- 
oome» plainer that one great advantage in 
having an idol is the consolation to one's 
own vanity. In every creed tliere is an 
tmden table comfort in believing that every 
one who does not see with your eyes will 
wfler for it It is pleasant to belong to a 
fpiritual aristocracy with considerable priv- 
Ofges. SometimeSt it is true, the penalties 
<Senoui>ced upon all outsiders have been so 
terrible that one would hardly believe that 
«ven the elect would like to think of tbem. 



That they could do so with comfort is a suf- 
ficient proof of the intense complacency 
produccKl Dy feeling one^s self to be on the 
right side of the partition. In the present 
state of society this intense stimulus is conxr 
paratively faint. ' 

A man who belongs to the orthodox creed 
in some small literary or political sect can- ' 
not believe that any serere penalty in this or 
the otlier world will be inflicted on those 
wM differ f>om him. But, on the other 
hand, he possesses an admirable instrument 
for flattering his vanity, which increases ia 
direct proportion to the smallness of the sect 
The pleasantest thing, doubtless, is to be the 
idol yourself. To have a little knot of fol- 
lowers ready to swear that you are the ouq 
true poet or the one sagacious politician in 
tlie world is enough to turn the head of a 
better idol than most But as this is only 
possible to a small number, the next best 
thing is to be the discoverer of the true ob- 
ject of worship. The more obscure and <»c- 
centric is the idol you have unearthed, tke 
greater Is the proof of your surpassing sa- 
gacity. One of the greatest possible pleas- 
ures at the present day is to belong to a very 
small, very noisy, and very obnoxious sect 
To be universally pointed at as one whose 
theories tend to sap every social bond, as a 
person of the most dangerous and diabolical 
principles, is to enjoy the height of such fe- 
licity as can bo obtained by the profession of 
doctrine. It might be going too f^r to join 
the Mormons, though something has been 
done even in this direction by a vigorous ad- 
versary of tlic merits of that despised sect 
For persons moving in good society, it has 
rather too strong a flavor of its disreputable 
origin; and it is therefbre better to catch 
the reflected glory from some idol with more 
claims to intellectual reflncment Toung 
gentlemen, as befits darhig spirits, will prob- 
ably incline to some ornament of the irre- 
ligious world ; ladies will rather tend to one 
of the sects which can now so easily obtain 
the delightful reputation of being involved 
in dark conspiracies against some of the in- 
stitutions of their country. To an ambition 
which does not soar so high,.there is a path 
open through eccentricities of a humbler 
kind. It is pleasant tor see how a man can 
wrap himself in the consciousness of supe- 
rior sagacity by taking up a poet or an artist 
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whom no one else appreciates. It may be 
disputed whether it to best to select jonr 
idol on the gronnd that he is so obscnre that 
BO one else can understand him, or so im- 
moral that no one else can venture to ap- 
prove of him. In one case you show your 
singular acuteness ; in the other, your supe- 
riority to the vulgar conventionalities which 
hamper ordinary^ minds. Enough credit 
can hardly be given in this point of view to 
the admirable nickname of Philistine which 
has lately become so popular. The essence 
of that name is the delicate attribution, to 
every one who differs from you, of gross 
stupidity and a miserably narrow mind : and 
to be able to express this sentiment in a 
word of three syllables, without giving just 
cause of offense, is a remarkable triumph of 
art It is true that other persons may reply 
that you are a prig— that is, a person who 
arrogates special enlightenment to himself 
on the ground of certain supposed intellect- 
ual merits ; but the name is coarse and old- 
ftshioned, and therefore a very ineffectual 



weapon of defense against the more ftshkm- 
able term of abuse. 

The final came of this idolatry is obviouSy 
and may diminish some of the prejiidice with 
which we natorally regard it No party of 
any importance is satisfiictorily onshed 
from without. Its final ruin is olways due 
to assailants from within. A philosophy » 
thoroughly upset onfy by t^iose who have- 
once been sobjeot to its influenoe, and lived 
through them ; they have learnt the trick of 
it by personal experience ; they have uncoil 
sciously tested it in the most e^ctive way,, 
by trying all its methods in sincerely good 
faith. They therefore can lead others oat of 
the labyrinth which they hafe explored 
more carefully than any opponent oan find 
patience to do. And hence we may hope^ 
that those idola which are really mere wood 
and stone will be finally deserted by their 
worshippers, and that none which rest upon 
more genuine sources of power will be en- 
tirely thrown away. They will never be in 
want of persons ready to give them a fair 
trial, and sometlung more. 



MARCIA HOLMES, 



" Marcta, you are wrong. Stop — reflect 
before you repeat those words again." 

Rex Veintmere lashed his well-fitting 
hoots with a tiny riding whip, while he 
looked fixedly at his companion, as if for 
an answer All around was the calm of a 
summer evening. A great stately house rose 
out of an ancient oak grove near, and frxMn 
the old garden where they sat one could see 
the sinuous river fretting its blue way through 
the low meadow lands, while beyond were 
gre3rish hills, fleeked here and there with 
gold from sun-bright clouds which winged 
their way through the clear steeps of ether 
like gorgeous birds. 

But the calm of nature was not in the 
hearts of the two who sat in the grape-vine 
shadows and drifting perfumes of the grand 
old garden at Waverly Orange. Marcia 



Holmes looked up from the purple clnste>r» 
which stained her dainty fiuger tips straight 
into Rex Yeintmere^s half angry eyes, with a 
face that had generations of pride in it, and 
her voice was bitter-sweet, as only a wo- 
man*s can be. 

" Mr. Veintmere, you surely have feilod to 
understand the meaning of the words so ob- 
noxious to you. Perhaps a repetition of 
them might enlighten you.'* 

The man raised his liand with an eager, 
deprecatory gesture. 

"Ah ! you refhse then,** she continued, wUb 
a half'smile on her lips, crimson as passioQ^ 
flower. ** Rex — Rex ! Truly a kingly nanse, 
and you would rule rojrally. See, I do jou 
reverence." 

Marcia, rising, bowed her head in mock 
humiUty to her companion, and turned to 
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kure. A wfaUe line of anger came about 
hit lips, but he made answer as he touched 
her arm with a detaining hand. 

** Do Bot go just yet; yen are plqoed now. 
Perhaps I liave been wrong all through ; but 
nmember the temptation. You do tiy me 
sorely, Marda, and I am not a patient man« 
but 1 2»ee jrom, and H torturea me to see you 
■Bile to aweetfy on that conceited simple- 
ton, . Cliff ThomweU.** An expression of 
bitter contempt curled his lip at mention of 
the bated name, but he calmed himself, and 
added tenderly, aU his heart in his voice: 
** Come, Marcia, darting, promise to give over 
this foolish flirting, and we will be so hi^py 
agahi.*' 

He held out his hand with eagereamest- 
nets. Marcia hesitated a moment, as her 
lover's passionate face was lifted close to her 
own. Then his bitter, jesdous wt>r(te, spoken 
but an iiour b^ore^ came back to lier, and 
ttirustiBg her heart under her anger, she step 
ped haughtily back. An expression of in- 
tense disappointDMnC usurped tlie love in 
Rex Yeintmaro's eyes, but Maroia spoke 
«old1y: 

''I think this intetview has contbiued long 
enough, Mr. Yeintmere, for it Ib clearly evi- 
dent that we can never arrive at a mutual 
understanding. Tour disposition is too ex- 
<'hi8ive, mine too proud, peihaps. We shall 
never agree. I could pardon your insane 
Jealousy of Cliff— poor boy— did it not evi- 
dence lack of confidence in 'me." 

Rex essayed to speak, but she silenced 
Ub by a swgle gesture, and her voice soft- 
ened into tones sweet as lily-bells when the 
May winds tinkle th^n into music, as she 
added— 

** Our eogagement has been a mistake all 
along, I fear, and it were better, perhaps, to 
sever it now.'* 

And Marcia slipped from licr slender lin- 
ger a heavy ring, bright with a diamond sol- 
itidre. Rex's eyes held a shuddering flight 
in Uiesr depths, and his voice came strained 
asd hoarse through his lips, as Marcia ten- 
dered him the shining ring. 

^ Too ax« mad, Marcia Holmes. You are 
ttne— my almost wife by a thousand prom- 
ises. YoB^notmean what you say. Speak 
quickly— tell me that you do but Jest" 

He held her hands olose in his own, and 
aB the manly beao^ went out of his face, 



leaving it hkrd and pained, as Marcia re- 
plied, after a struggle to f^ee her hands fVom 
his almost cruel grasp— 

"Do not mistake me fVirther; I but speak 
the earnest truth. See, I throw the seal of 
our betrothal at your feet Can you doubt 
now?" 

Rfcx ground his boot heel fiercely on the 
unconscious ring, glittering in the heavy 
grass, while Marcia stood before him in her 
glorious beauty, the passionate blue of 
Southern skies in her deep eyes, and the red 
gold of summer stmset in her hair. Rex /i^ave 
a long searching look Into the patrician face 
he loved better than life, but his lips were 
dumb. Marcia turned towards the house, 
and this time he did not detain her, but 
watched her graceful vanishing figure in sul- 
len bitterness, until her white dress fluttered 
no longer among the trees. And through 
roseate flashes of azalia blooms and the 
white droop of royal lilies Rex Yeintmere 
saw only one face, fair and proud and cold, 
while he muttered through teeth set hard — 

** A curse on my folly I She has all the 
Holmes* pride, and is angered beyond recall 
A thousand curses on my jealous folly! 
Rex— Rex ! They misnamed me. A king 
without a kingdom — nay, a beggar rather— 
a Shacabac, whose fUture will prove a Bar- 
mecide feast indeed !" 

And out fhxn the parlors floated music irri- 
tatingly sweet, and the voice he loved ming^ 
led with a nch tenor ki the passionate strains 
of "IlBacio." 

Rex Yeintmere wasas impetuous and Jeal- 
ous as a Spaniard. A lover*s quarrel had 
lost him, in a brief hour, Marcia Holmes, 
the queenly woman he was to have called 
his bride in a few short months. She was 
proud, self-reliant, impatient of restr^t, and 
his Jealous suspicions had wounded her more 
deeply than even Rex should ever Imow. 
No wonder, then, that as he heard from the 
parlor Marcia's voice blending with that of 
his hated rival he flung hhnself on his horse 
and rode fhriously from Waverly Grange. 

And that night Marcia Holmes, proud wo- 
man though she was, wept over the hopeless 
estrangement from the only "man she had 
ever loved, while Rex Yeintmere, in the pri- 
vacy of his own room, vowed, with his char- 
acteristic impulsiveness, to leave iKnae early 
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on the feUowiDg morning, to go he cared not 
where. 

Waverlj Grange was crowded with sum- 
mer guests. Mrs. Weetring, the widowed 
aunt with whom Marcia lived, was fond of 
gay company, and in the warm season the 
old place was always bright with winsome 
girlish &ces, to whose innocent smiles gal- 
lant, bearded men were hopeless captives. 
And so the next morning, when Marcia made 
her appearance paler than usual, and more 
UtiTaiU^ a score of merry voices were solic- 
itous for an explanation. 

Into the gay clamor Mrs. Westring came 
fluttering up. Cliff Thomwell, ber hus- 
band^s nephew, stood near her, but he had 
only eyes for Marcia's face. 

"Such a lovely day the Grange rarely 
sees. It would be a downright shame to 
stay indoors when nature invites us so allur- 
ingly without Have you no announcements 
for the day ? ** and hospitable Mrs. Westring 
looked around for an answer. 

Zip Weeden, an arch brunette, spoke out 
in a quick tone : 

** You are right, dear Mrs. Westring, as 
you always are. Lets have a horseback ride 
by all means this morning, croquet this even- 
ing, and a moonlight sail after tea. A glo- 
rious progranmie now, ain*t it ? And I move 
that we leave Marcia and Cliff at home, for 
one looks as If she had seen a ghost, the 
other like a picture of well-bred despair.** 

And so saying. Zip gave a mischievous 
glance at the two, while the party separated 
for their ride. Marcia remained at home and 
sought the music room, a favorite resort with 
her. She was conscious of a terrible heart- 
ache as she opened the piano, and commenc- 
ed singing a little Italian air which recalled 
Bex. in his happiest guise. A few tender 
• chords, and the liquid words, **Non ti scor- 
dar di me," when their came a pleading voice 
Just at her ear. 

'* Marcia, dearest, listen to me one mo- 
ment Long have I been true to you— am I 
to have no reward ? Speak, darling, if only 
a word." 

It was no dream. There stood Cliff 
Thomwell, his eyes AiU of tender pleading, 
and a voice tremulous with a love she had 
all along knew he felt ^t her." 

** Cliff, I am sorry for you, my friend, but 
I do not, caooot lov« you." 



Marcia turned her eyes dseamUy awi^ 
fWmvthe handsome fiiu^ olose to iiei own. 
The windows were open wide, and just then 
Bex Veintmere rode by« and a senrimt ibl- 
lowed with his trunk. Marcia's heart gave 
a great throb. Rex was leaving home, Uwn^ 
without an effort to reconcile their first di^ 
lerenc^. He naver even tamed once to* 
wards tlie house. Tb# woman's heart tieat 
fiercely with mingled love and ehigrin, Irot 
her £^r flue was serene. 

Cliff spoke again: 

" Marcia, I love you too well to -give you 
up. You do not love me now ; I ^m wil- 
ling to wait years if you will. I leave here 
to-morrow, but when tl^e May-time tints the 
year I shaU come again for my answer." 

He looked so noble and macly, standfaig 
in the sunlight, whioh Just fell athwart his 
handsome fkce \ A rush of pity checked 
Marcia's cold answer, and befiuis she oonld 
speak again CHff was gone. Marcia touched 
the keys again, and this time ber voice waa 
more assofied as slie sang, ** Scordati par di 
me,'^ but the man who stood listening at the 
doorway sighed, whispering low, ** I cannot 
Ibrget you if I would, my queenly Karda." 

The summer waned, the antnmn grain 
waved golden, the berries dropped red, and 
the winter passed drearily along to Matda 
Holmes. Bex Yeintniere wandered no ono 
knew precisely where, and Marcia, lorinif 
bim as only a proud woman can love, suffiu> 
ed keenly as only suoh a nature does Did 
Hex remember her still, or had he lost nc- 
ollection in a tenderer smile ? Once she \aA 
heard that a dainty-&ced girl^ shy and los- 
ing, held his heart in her pretty hands, bat 
she only smiled at the informant. Tears 
were tor no stranger ^es, yet ail alone she 
wept proud, bitter tears for her lost love* 

The blossomful May brought Cliff Thom- 
well, noble and devoted, to Waverly Grange, 
but Marcia was unmoved as before, and he 
left her to her grief and pride. 

Mrs. Westring was grieviously disappoint^ 
ed. Clifi was xich» handaonne, and loved 
Marcia tenderly, but smothering ber iG|gret» 
Mrs. Westring packed up her most attract- 
ive dresses, and with Marcia went Korth te 
Saratoga. There Marcia's queenly beauty 
elevated her at once to the bdleship, par ex* 
cellenoe, and Mrs. Westring sunned her ruf- 
fled feelings in her darlhog's trimnph. Seoroa 
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«f lovere came to HiKtcUi, but Ber answer 
imB the same lo sllvbiit It w«u«ach agetiUe 
one that ihey w^e woo to Mentlship who 
iHid hoped for more. None kaew the story 
Mr centtatit heart held, but she was b^ter, 
tonderer Ibr fte tost tove she had flwigfh^m 
htt in anger. 

Bnt the mimmer waned, and the hiBt night 
«f their gh^etmb at last. Ah ! what n tri- 
mnph ttwftsf Mrs. Westring wan skk in 
her room, bnt MtaditL Holmes was qneen of 
fiie reyel, gloriously lovely in sathi and rare 
M lace, white, stifittgely ettongfa, there were 
torqttoise forget^me-not8 in the r6d gold of 
her hah*. 

The Iwat grew oppressive at lfl8C» atkl 
weai7«C adidaliiMi^ Stoeui iHele away ibom 
the i^tteiiag sbom; to a Jkmely^ ^ladowed 
gallery* where the mieW rippled taint and 
the hnm of TC^eea soiBided lihe distant bee- 
soaga. Jiareia stood alene^ bo* eyea Ihll of 
dreamy mem^iea. An impalsi?e, change- 
M iMe WAS in her thoughts, a low voioe hi 
her ear. A slight noise startled her from 
her reveri& A teas she dsw w^ was di- 
net^ in her view, and an eager yoiee, in 



tones Bweefer than eren the olden tones was 
whispering : 

^ Mah^ia, darliDg, Jbnnd at last, thank God! 
My own darling again ! Not a wopfl of wel- 
come, elierie; but I forgive you,'^ Rex said, 
tendeity, as her IWr fiice radiated with wel- 
coming smiles. 

Rex drew her to his breast with low, lov* 
ing words, and Marcia, forgetftilof her pride 
in their nnlooked for happy reconciliation, 
murmored tondly — 

"Rex— my Rex! I little knew what a 
glad awakening my little dream awhile ago 
(Should have ! You have found your king- 
dom, Rejc, and shall rule rfgbt royally—" 

Rex silenced her sweet confession with 
proud, fond kisses. From the rooms beyond 
music came floating to their happy hearts, 
and the burden of the song was ** L^amour 
est etemeL*' 



Again Mareia and Rex sit la the gMnd old 
garden at Waveriy Grange, and the lusdons 
purple and amber fruitage of the arbors have 
never dustered over lumpier wedded pAir. 



Fnna B^jSnTis. 

BIS AGREEABLE PEOPLE. 



I oONFESfl to a liking for disagreeable peo- 
ple. An acquired taste, no doubt, for they 
are not nice; but take them as you take 
olives, and they give a relish to the wine of 
Hfe. Regard them as caviare, and, if not 
whoHy to your palate, it is possible to get a 
flavor out of them. Remember, disagreea- 
ble i>eople you will always meet. They are 
as inevitable as the twang of garlic in Span- 
ish cookery; hnd, as one must have them, 1 
have long since come to the detetteination 
of acquiring a penchant far them. Tia not 
so difficult : and a little preliminary nausea 
Once overcotne, you have your reward, Just 
as the indescribable horror of that first cigar 
is compensated for by the appreciative enjoy- 
lBea% of your partaga or your tulkma. The 



human animal is marvellous In his faculty 
for acquhlng litete, but It takes time. Edi- 
ble earth Is, I should fancy, hardly nice at 
first. There are mineral waters which 1 
have never been able to BwaUow with a posi- 
tive relish, too doubt for want of persever- 
ance. In the same way^ some amount of 
culture, I should suppose, was necessary be- 
fore one could have drunk with real enthu- 
siasm that toast at the late banquet at the 
Langbam, " The horse and meat at two and a 
halt pence per pound I *' But these and simi- 
lar tastes being possible of acquirement, so, 
believe me, it is quite practicable to like — 
positively like— disagreeable people. 

One reason why 1 like them Is this, that 
they ofl^ me a hottbdless field of specula^ 
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tion ; 80 many things aboat them ^dte my 
wonder. More especially I am constanUy 
a^ipg myself, ** Do pe<H>Io ^^^^^'^^ ^&t ihey 
are disagreeable ? Are the nettles in the so- 
dal garden conscions that they sting ? Is it 
patent to them that they are diflerent fh»n 
the rest of thf^ir kind ? Do they live in the 
delusion thiit U is natnral to man to be hanh, 
angular, selfidi, snappish, OYerl)earing, and 
unsympathetic! Does old MUky White feel 
that he is hard and cruel, exacting and un- 
amiable ? Is my aunt Trimmer as blind to 
the fact that she is disliked for her petty 
meannesses, her endless ** nagging" and her 
vicious tattling, as she is to be the menda- 
ciously open and shameless iklsehood of her 
Ihlse front? There is old Ck>lonel Qrumpus 
again; surely he must feel himself a horror 
to his offleers and a pest to hls'men ! And 
yet I don*t know ; after long and close study 
of disagreeable people, I am quite at ikult 
on this point. I meet men in business so 
vulgarly offensive of manner, that, if they 
struck me, spat at me, felled and trampled 
OQ me, I could not feel more utterly degrad- 
ed thvn by my enfbrced contact with them ; 
yet they appear serenely unconscious of be- 
ing detestable. I find people at church un- 
compromising nuisance, who take the room 
of two in crowded pews, anticipate the re- 
sponses, read the minister's part in andible 
undertone, howl in the singing utterly out 
of tune, snore through the sermon, and in a 
manner incense themselves by the sucking 
of peppermint or other nauseously odorous 
drops. Or I go to a theatre, and people 
about me whisper and titter or giggle while 
I try to listen ; or a man who has seen the 
piece before explains the plot to the man 
who has not; or somebody else repeats all 
the jokes for the benefit of the deaf lady two 
seats off. Let us say that I return home by 
train. In the carrisge I haply encounter the 
man who wiU smoke though the carriage be 
f\ill of ladies; or the man who wonH permit 
smoking, though none but gentlemen are 
present, and all are desirous of indnlginj; in 
that luxury. Next in disagreeableness to 
these is the passenger who whistles, the lady 
with the unruly children, the cur who dicta- 
tes as to the wiudows being up or down, 
and so forth. A railway-carriage I am con- 
strained to regard as the paradise of the dis- 
agreeable ; though an omnibus is not with- 



out it9 attractloBs fbr (hem. Bat, I repeat 
my study of this clasa, wide and varied aait 
has been, leaves me quite at fknlt oo theona 
great problem in oomnectieii vdth t » c a n 
one bedisagreeable wUhout knowing M K 
one can, then the disagreeable are to bo 
pitied ; if not, then the question becooMa^ 
wherelnUeathB pleasaMofhelaga.ni^saii€e! 
Where hideed? What ^atistaotioa can BU 
John and his lady find in living a ** catraad* 
dog*' liCb? Why does Podgers e^joy the 
torture he inflicts on me witfi his long stories f 
What is the subtle pleasure derived by Jonea 
fh>m the cynk^al remarks, coached in friend- 
ly tones, whereby he contrives to make me 
dissatisfied with my house, my horses, noiy 
pictures, n^ books, and myself? The whole 
thing Is inscrutable, like so mueh else pertafa^* 
ing to humanly. I can no more naderBtaad 
it than I can eater into the feelings of the 
inhabitants of the Azores, of whom a re^ 
cent traveler si^: ^The donkeys and the 
men, women, and children of a flvniiy all 
eat and sleep in the same room. They an 
unclean, rayaged by veimin, and om irw^ 

But stronger than the interest or the ptty 
they inspire Is the amusement disagreeable 
people afford me. I cannot help it, any 
more than I can iielp laughing at a joke. 
They always seem to nse like people ia 
farces, who, we all know, are quite different 
fh>m people ou^ of fhrces. ^here is in all 
their proceedings an eccentricity that bofw 
ders on the humorous. They fly into pas- 
sions ; and aman in anassion is always funny. 
They say disagreeable things, which at leaat 
have the ding, of epigrams. They constitute 
a perpetual Opposition ; and we know tliat 
the greatest fun ia always away^ firom the 
Treasury benches. They Uke such pains to 
outrage the proprieties-^the very thing in 
these monotonous days. With Mawwonn^ 
they seem to ** like to bo despised;** and, aa 
in his case, one laughs at the oddity of tLteir 
taste. Of course they are a little trying at 
times ; but so are agreeable people. Indeed, 
honey cloys sooner than vinegar. The 
great thing is to acquire the habit of looking 
at tbem solely from the comic point of view. 
In play-writhig it is a point to let the audi- 
ence into the secret of that which is hidden 
Urom the characters in the piece. 

The same principal applies tp getting fun 
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ont of the disagreeaMe. Tod most see more 
than they see. 'Wbeo Boaaoer fiimes and 
fluBterB, opsets the dub by his presence, and 
b ready to snap at anybody or take ofiense 
' at aaythhig, to <*qaaml with a man for 
craddng nuts, having no other reason hot 
becanoe he has haael eyes,** as Henmtiopats 
it^ he. no donbt^^iiiiks great things of him- 
sel£ Knowh^ this, it is pleasant to read 
the«oateinpt he insplrosyai^ to addresshiBi 
mantaliy ia Mr. Vanns's memorable w^d», 
"Ab, my boy, yonVe no idea how small 
yoo'd come oni if I had the artienlating of 
yoA " So, when &M>bson acts as a brute, 
Just to gain a few petty advantages not 
worth the ginning, it is fun to watch and 
see liow he stampa himself as a low cad 
without having any idea that he is doing so. 
Aa for disagreeable women who set up Ibr 
ladies, and plucidly believe they are regarded 
in that light — ^well, I need not enlarge on the 
amoseBiant they are calculated to a0brd. A 
disagreeable woman is like a vacuum ; there 
is no place for her in nature. Sheisaparo* 
dy upon herself If there is a touch of beauty 
about her, she i^ives those she meets the sort 
of shock one would leel on takuig what ap- 
pears to be wine, and is in reality vine^ur. 
Fortunately she very seldom is beautifUl, in 
the true sense of the word. Nature does 
not lend itself to shams. It is pitilessly ex- 
iting. Sweetness of lace miut result from 
sweetness of disposition. The face is not a 
mask, but a^ mirror. It reveala everything 
with terrible Ingenuousness. Amiability is 
not to be simulated to the observant eye. 
You cannot stamp tiie marks, the lines, the 
flowing curves of tlie agreeable on your (ace, 
uolese yau have the quality in your breast 
For this reason the disagreeable woman is 
nev^ really beautlAiL She defies Radiel 
and all her arts. Her leatures at their best 
remind you of etchings: the effects have 
been ** bit in '' by adds. The forms of the 
disagreeable ia woman are infinite, but the 
effects of all are the same. In plaoe of at- 
traoU<m there is repulsion. In plaoe of love, 
pity— If not scorn. In place of happiness, 
iour discontent* The disagreeable woman 
is irksome to ev^y created thing, including 
herself. There is positively only one way 
to deal with her^^tuxn her into a Joke In 
that way she may be made tolerable, like the 



Frenchman's slippers; useless as slippers, 
but Just available as the basis of a ragout. 

I have not quite made up my mind on one 
important point In connection with this sub- 
ject, and that is, as to the advantages of be- 
ing disagreeable. At first sight it seems to 
have much to recommend it Certainly, dis- 
agreeable people pu^ their way in the world ; 
hut I am not quite certain but what this 
^* pushing" involves a deal of needless exer* 
tion. It is Just pos^ble, I think, to get along 
as well without it ' Not with so much show 
of progress, I admit The great hectoring 
bully appears to make " all the running." 
His loud voice and obstreperous bearing are 
potent in fiunkeydom. The persistent grum- 
bler, too, gets attention: the man with a 
grievance is often listened to; the vapid 
Joker has his influence ; and so on with the 
thousand-and-one varieties of the disagreea- 
ble. But, a(ter al1» I ani inclined to think 
that the agreeable gain the solid advantages^ 
A pleasant, genial, good-hearted fellow is 
welcome wherever he goes. He has no occa- 
siom to storm or whine ; ready service is ac- 
corded to him almost without the asking. 
Hearts warm towards him ; eyes— ay, the 
brightest eyes in the world— brighten at his 
approach. In youth he is idolized; as hd 
mixes in the world he finds his popularly 
an ever-widening circle ; and when he quits 
its active duties he odcperiences the delights of 

** Honor, love, obedieooei, troops of fri^di, 
And all that thoaUl accompany old age.* * 

These are solid advantages, it must be own* 
ed. And the case with regard to the agree- 
able woman b yet str<mgcr. She is obvloua* 
ly the gainer in every way. And yet how 
many cling to thehr disag^ubleness as their 
strong point! Poor deaif ! It is almost a 
shame even to smile at their folly. 

All things considered, then, I am afraid 
my disagreeable people play a losing as well 
as an uncomfortable game. Many cannot 
help it, for with them it is a question of 
temperament: some err through mistaken 
views, others from want of though t But in 
Oiost cases vanity and selfishness are at the 
bottom of it all; and as those qualities are 
undying, there is litUe doubt but that I shall 
have my pets, the disagreeable, to wonder 
over, laugh at, and interest myself In gener- 
ally to the end of the chapter. 
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Thv i^leasant tererj with which the hot 
iramber of these imperfect dietdies cloeed 
was intennpted by aknodc On the door, and 
fhe Uacksmith comes In and says he has 
fixed that plough right this time, and he 
don*t think it will give any more trouble, 
and hands you a bill of fl2. Ton havener- 
er seen a blacksmith's bill befbre, and don't 
know whether it is reasonable or not; but he 
assures you he works yery cheap, that if the 
work he has done had been carried to any 
other shop they would haye chaiiged (20. 
But it is not the amount you are looking at, 
It is at the idea of being asked for money. 
Hitherto you have always had it at your 
command, and paid your mantua-makefs, 
and millhier's, and dry goods bilte on the in- 
•stant, but liere is a man handhigyou a small 
account who says he Is a coloied man re- 
cently thrown on his own resources, and has 
a large family to support, and would like to 
have the money, and— you havn't it to pay 
him. You hesitate before replyfaig, and look 
at the bill, but don't see it, tor Poverty has 
aprung up befbro you, and grins a ghastly, 
horrible grin, in your face, but you move her 
aside and £:et your purse and pull out the 
last greenback ten cents and give it all to 
him, and tell him you will send the remain- 
der in a few days, and he goes out tr3ring to 
appear very gratefhl and happy, but only 
looks sheepish. ^Bimpkins comes in soon 
afterwards to know what Bob wanted ; reads 
the bill and declares that it is perfbctly out- 
rageous! He ^ever saw such charges for 
work before, and he would not pay any such 
a bill. Bob knew t)etter than to hand it to 
him— he was a Judge of such things, but 
every workman was willing to take advan- 
tage of a woman *8 ignorance. So ho ! you 
See the point of his argument now. The 
money ought to have been handed to him 
with a polite request to settle it ; but you 
prefer handling your own purse strings, 
thou(?h there is very little use in drawing 
them now, for it ** looks as if an elephant 
had tramped upon it ; " and you tell him you 
(446) 



do not wish to iUspnte the aoeotmt— it the 
charges are^oo liigh, in future ^e woik must 
i!o to another shop; to which he replies, 
**Just as you please,** and goes out with 
what he intends for a great deal of digtiity, 
expressing in eveiy step that he thinks you 
a simpleton— a perfbct fboL 

Thb idea has been gaining ground in your 
mind for some time— not that you are a slm* 
pleton or a fool, but that othCT people con- 
sider you something of the kind. It is very 
astonishing, bnt various things have occur- 
red recently which have impressed it upon 
you. It is not at all flattering to one's self- 
k)ve, but nevertheless you are obliged to ac- 
luowledge Its existence, and one little inci- 
dent occurred some time ago which wit 
really ridiculous. 

There were some cattie on the place which 
I wished to dispose of, and one morning 
when walking in the yard, looking after the 
chickens and ducks, a countryman came up 
and said he wanted to buy some of them, 
and inquired : 

" When's your pap coming up t* 

** He is not coming at all." 

" Then who's coming to tend to your busi- 
ness and sidi?" 

•^Noone." 

"Then, how's these cattie to be soldf I 
want to buy." 

** I am going to sell them myself." 

"What! you ?" raising his brows in aa- 
tonlsfament 

" Yes, I, myself Have you looked at 
them?" 

He stared at me a moment, as if he thought 
I was demented, then ran his eyes over my 
external encasements, from the scarf on my 
head to the tip of my skirts. It is a short road, 
and took but a short time to make the surrey, 
and when it was finished, without another 
word, not even so much as " good morning," 
he turned on his heel and left as fast as his 
Ifeet could conveniently carry him, and was 
in such a hurry to get away he wouldn't go 
through the gate, bat struck across the lawn, 
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and cUmbed the fiance, leaving me as much 
astoniBhed aa he appeared to be himself. 

Now, I should like to know what th&te Is 
kt my afypearaoce to Mghten a man so, and 
lead others to fonn such an erroneons opin- 
ion of my capacity. If I were a great raw- 
boned woman, or a square-faced one, who 
looked as if she could Icnock down and drag 
ont^ po one wpold doubt but that I was very 
sensible; but as I have the misfortune to be 
peUU, they scorn the idea. How very pro- 
Tokini? it is ! But you won*t worry about 
it, they will find out better after awhile. 

As I said) this occurred some time since, 
aod I mentioned the foot to an eminent Jurist 
of a neighboring Stale, a very particular 
friend of mine, but instead of sympatliizing 
with me, he only shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed; and when I asked, "What pos- 
sessed the man to make him act so?** he 
said: 

" It is very erident the old fellow thought 
if he paid tbe money over to you, you would 
spend it for candy) and he would have to 
hand the sum over a second time to some 
crusty old guardian, who would tell him he 
was a simpleton for paying money due an 
eatate to a minor/' 

" But, Judge, I am not a minor." 

" You can't prove it by your figure and 
ikce, Fairy," lau^iing aU the while. 

But I am not a fairy either, ^d cannot 
command fairjr gifts. If I could, whit beau- 
ttfol things I would have. But, ahnt their 
day is passed, or rather they have never 
crossed the ocean to this new country. 
Doubtless they still revel under the oaks of 
merrie England, and play pranks in the Bla<* 
Forest and /he old witch-haunted oasUes of 
Germany. When 1 make a fortune at fhrm- 
ing, I intend to go. over there and import a 
few cages ftill, and turn them loose in tbe 
woods here, for the benefit of the rising gen- 
eration. 

What a fine time they will have, those im- 
ported fairies. The biu of park, and the 
little clusters of ancestral oaks, so caroftiHy 
guarded, are not to be compared to the miles 
and miles of woodland through which they 
can rove and weavse intormmablecbains and 
rings—and here my invisible ftiend of tbe 
parsonage would, perhaps, like me to moral- 
ize a little upon the beneficial effects which 
might result firom my philanthropy, by in- 



fosing alljbtle more of tbe ideal uito the 
practical mind of our natlcm; but I must 

continue a history of my worries, and 

you a^ not done witl» th^ plough yet ! 

Before the sun bad set Jorry again report- 
ed it broken, and you were in perfect despafar^ 
How is the land ever to be broken up ?— 
and. that is but a commencement of the 
work. There is all the planting and tbe 
plong)iiag through summer, and the bar* 
vesting. If the trouble increases with the 
work, how can you ever live through it ? 
But while you are sitting hopelessly ponder- 
ing what to do about it, one of youi useful 
neighbors calls, and you give him a history 
6f your difficulties and perplexities. He ex- 
amines the plough ; one look k sufficient to 
show his practiced eye that it is all wrong, 
but he says the village blacksmith can ar- 
range it, and g^ves Jeny directions, puts the 
whole concern in ttie wagon, and starts him 
0$ with it Then he tells you Carpenter is 
doing no good, that the other two men can 
manage the farm without him, and advises 
you to discharge him at once. 

It is a disagreeable duty, and you shrink 
ft<mi it, but you feel it necessary, and know 
that be had better leave now than later, and 
in tbe evening tell him, as kindly as posei* 
ble, that you will settle with him, and he 
must find another situation. 

** Oh ! " he says, " there will be no trouble 
hi finding a situation. There's plenty around 
who know him, and will be glad to get his 
services. Lord knows, he's worked hard 
enough here— but there's no pleasing a wo* 
man!" 

You had a written contract, properly 
drawn up and witnessed, in which you were 
not to pay him anything until tlie end of the 
year, and if he failed in his duty, and left the 
place he forfeited his waives, but some weeks 
belore he had demanded forty bushels ot 
com, and meat for his family, both of which 
are scarce and high. The com you will not 
give, but fliraish him meat. 

"Then," said the neighbor, "you did 
wrong. You ought to have told him to 
abide by his contract, or leave the place at 
once ; and now you are going to do another 
wrong. You are goinc: to pay him when he 
ought to forfeit his wages. It is a bad prece- 
dent to cstabHsh." 

Well, perhaps H ia inctilcatrag a bad prin- 
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dple, and Is morally wrong, but he is a poor 
man, and has to Hve, and yoU pay him for 
tiiree months' woric (f), and he leaves the 
place muttering ^ netfal. ^ 

Fatigued in body and mind, you lay your 
weary head upon the pillow that night, and 
think orer the troubles in life in general, and 
ploughs in particular. Ob, Mr. Parson, ii 
you had bad any idea of what a plough it 
was, would you, could you ever have put 
your hand to itt Oh no! Someone else 
miglvt have made it, and run it, and have 
broken it, while you did plain sewing, and 
stitched away at a plain shirt; 

** With flngera wetry and worn. 
With ejelidi heavy and red.'* 

But the subject is too overpowering for a 
man to comprehend, and I will not address 
it to you any longer. 

At last you fall asleep, but to go from one 
wUd -dream to another, until they all con- 
verge into one horrible idea of ploughs. 
They are coming through the window in a 
perfect shower, right on'the bed I Bull colt- 
ers, false-tongues, shovels, twisters, scrapers, 
and every other kind you have seen or heard 
of, are there represented, imd you know you 
Will be crushed like Tarpia under theshkld, 
and try to ciy out, but cannot utter a word, 
while Carpenter stands at the window mut- 
tering incantations, and, with the wonder- 
Ibl power of a magician, increasing, doub- 
ling, threbling them with every word, untU^ 
with a last effort of seU-preservatioU) you 
convulsively grasp the bedding and jerk it 
over your head, and awake to find the di^- 
Hght streaming into the room, and the young 
chickens in the yard loudly calling for their 
break^t. 

Our chickens are great pets with all the 
household — particularly with the children. 
TItere are two fine, pompous-looking roos- 
ters, a score of dignified, matronly hens, 
and some modest pullets and IVyers, which 
will jump up and take the bread ih)m our 
hands when not fed as fast as they wish to 
be. And you spend some pleasant hours 
eveiy holiday in climbing over the fhigrant 
hay and straw in the bam, looking for eggs, 
though hoopskirts^ and trailing dresses are 
not adapted to sudi sport; but the boys en- 
Joy it, and you love to share their delight 
when they find a nest, so neatly rounded out, 
with the pure, marble-like eggs lying ia the 



golden straw ; or their wonderment wKea 
they hear the chick, pipping ia its sbdl« and 
yod^ silently breathe a prayer that their fond 
hearts may never wail thus in fiiture yeaz% 
under the cold hand and encfuatatk>ns of Hm 
world. And it is pleasant to contemplate 
their tumblings, and gambols, and summer* 
saults upon the hay, crushii^ out the tor 
granoe and a considerable amount of dost^ 
and recalling the meny days when yoa 
sported in the old bam with your brotheia, 
when you were cliildren at the dear old 
home. And sometimes you furtively brush 
away a tear as some look or gesture in them 
recahs those brotiiers, or some little incident 
comes back painfully distinct fh>m the far 
away time. 

Thus the monotony of our lonely lives — I 
cannot say quiet, if quiet means repose— is 
dotted with rays of sunlight-*little pleasures 
which stand along as mile-stones tlirongh 
each day ; nothing in themselves^ and seem 
worse than nottiing when repeated to anoth- 
er, but of such insignificant things is the 
happiness of children oomposed^yes, and 
of grown up children, too. 

It is a cold, dark, snowy evening. The 
children have come home flrom school rosy 
with their long walk, and in fine spirits, and 
have many thinfi:s to rdiate which oocuried 
during the day — all of which are interesting 
to you because they are to them. The cold 
reigns without, but within all is bright and 
cheeriUl. The house does not leak now. 
There is a carpet on the fioor, and pictures 
on the wallr— not gems of art, but some pret- 
ty landscapes, and a few portraits of friends, 
which look down kindly upon you. ThefiM 
blazes brightly, and the lamp sheds a soft 
light on the little heads bent over their 
books. The little one is unraveliDg the mys- 
tery of the multiplicadon aa»le, and the eld- 
er is reading Latin, and you are pleased to 
see he is getting beyond your depths in it — 
you have to study the hard sentences t)efore 
you can read them for him. And you brorii 
the hair frcun his iair, smooth brow, and tell 
him he will soon leave your half-foigotten 
Latin behind, and that you wish him to dive 
into depths of science where you have never 
looked, and climb to heights where you have 
never soared, and go beyond you in every- 
tning save love and obedloice. And w^ea 
he again beeds over his book you coiUem* 
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plate the comlbrtable ftparlmeDt with no 
•mftll satlsfactiei^ fiv after all Ibe trooble and 
worry attending it, it la {feasant to be in 
yotnr own Ikonse, where yon oan devote «6 
nrach tinw to their com&rt and bai^pineM, 
without inflDnvenienoing any one else. 

There ia anoiher thing which adds to the 
iealing to-night. This afternoon as yon sat 
reading in the room a face suddenly apjiear- 
ed at the window and looked in-^ wan, 
eiMiclated ihce. At first you were startled, 
and thought of Kiss Betsy Trotwood's visit 
to poor Clara, and of Jane Eyre looking in 
at the window of Mooriiouse oottage ; lint 
yen remsmbered that you had no aant-in- 
law who would be likely to yisit you in that 
mysterious manner, and that Jane Eyre's 
Tisit was productive of much happiness at 
the coTJige^ and by the time she reached the 
door you were perfectly reassured. 

She WW an emaciated creature in rags and 
tattefB, such as you had never seen except hi 
aeity beggar— audi an object ok was hither- 
to sddom met %ith in this country, but now, 
alas ! too common — and asked leave to stay 
all night. 

At first yoa hesitated— you were afraid to 
take her in. &he might steal the spoons or 
bom the house ; but Hood's beautiful lines 
pass throogh your mind — 

^ Totdi her not scornftoUy ; 
Tbiak of her mcMiraftiUy, 
Gently, ond htunanly— 
17ot of the Btains of her ; 
All that remains of her 
Kowiapore, womanly'.*^ 

And the words of a Higher Authority, which 
promised that a cup of cold water given in 
the name of a disciple should not lose its re- 
ward, and you told her kindly she could stay, 

'* Owning her weakneaa, 
Her eril beharlor, 
Aod leaving with metiukeaa 
Her atna with her Savtoor I '* 

The hollow cough which rings out from 
the other room where she is sitting by a 
warm fire, reminds you of her presence, and 
you are thaakftil that you have a shelter 
huge enough to divide with the homeless for 
a nigfal, and a heart not too hard to sympa- 
thize with, the outcast, even though she 
is a fisllen sister. And you take her a 
cop of warm tea, and stir the fire and see 
that she is doBifortAblc ; and as you look at 
the wasted, though regular and chiaeled Iba- 



tures, you ask her name and history. She 
gives an assured one— you know by the way 
she utters it— and tells many tilings which 
you believe are untrue, and you go back to 
your room knowing she hta tried to deceive 
you, but your pillow is soAer, and your rest 
sweeter for having i5erform^ an act of char- 
ity. 

Next mombg the sun rose clear and 
briffht, and the light snow soon disappeared 
under his beams, but early in the day dark 
clouds 'floated up firom the south, and Simp- 
kins said we would have falling weather 
again before many days. 

The poor wjoman seemed better after par- 
takiui? of i^ cup of warm coffee and a good 
breakfast, and u she stood befi^re the fire 
she caught sight of her face in t{ie mantle 
glass, ^nd gave a start which was too natu- 
ral to &e effected. 

" Dear me,*' said she, '* my cold has rack- 
ed me mightily. I look more like I ought 
to be at home in bed than traveling about" 

** Indeed you do; and if you have a home 
I advise you to go to it» and stay there while 
the weather is so Ind." 

** Yes, I have a home and better clothes 
than these, and I believe Til try to get back 
there "—still too prond to acknowledge her 
destitution. ' 

But the one look at her fiu» was not suflGl- 
cient, and she walked up to the dressing bu- 
reau, leaned her arms on the marble top, and 
gazed long an4 earnestly at herself; and as 
she gazed you tried to read her thoughts. 

Waft she thinking of a time when those 
wasted features were rounder and fairer, and 
those hollow eyes bright and q)arklingY — 
when vows as precious as heart-drops were 
breathed but to deceive, and love, so fondly 
trusted, had betrayed and lefl ner the cune 
of a blasted name, and an outcast from home 
and friends ? But your sentiment was out 
short, nipped in the bud, by her put- 
ting on her rag of a calico bonnet and 
contemplating its effect with as much ear- 
nestness ss the greatest devotee to fashion 
could bestow on the last arrival trom Pads. 
After all the wasted sentiment, it was only 
vanity which prompted the scrutiny of her 
face 1 Oh i vanity of vanities ! does it nev- 
er die out of a woman's heart? 

After arranging the^ rag on her head satis- 
ftctorily, she thanked me for my kkdneas^ 
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and went away, and we may not meet aguin 
until we stahd before the Tribunal of the 
Most High, when, perhaps, purified from all 
etahas of earth, she mar say to the Chnstlans 
of this community, I was a stranger and you 
took me not in, natc^d and you clothed me 
not. God forgiice us if we arc not gentle 
enough with the sufllbrings of others. 

The clouds continued to increase until the 
sky was one dull, leaden mass, and as night 
approached the storm came on. The wind 
blew almost a hurricane, limbs of trees were 
torn off and burled to the ground in its fti- 
ly. The rain iell Sn torrents, and dashed 
against the doors and windows as if the 
rain spirit was determined to enter and abide 
with us. The children looked hastily over 
tiieir lessons, and crept off to bed, and soon 
forgot all storms in sleep ; but sleep would 
not fnrry with older eyes when such a storm 
was raging. To read or write was impossi- 
ble. You could not even knit, and there was 
nothing to be done but sit still and look in 
the fire. Even the shifting figures which are 
traced in the coals— a favorite amusement of 
quiet evenings-bailed to interest 

Not for years before had you experienced 
a feeling so near akin to fear— not of the 
storm, fbr ibrtunat^y you are not one those 
persons who suffer from nervousness when 
the elements are at war, but the fear, tlie 
dread of some approaching evil — some dan- 
ger near. Could it be a presentiment ? Is it 
really true that we can feel the evil in the 
atmosphere — the danger when it lurks near 
US, unseen by mortal eye, yet visible to the 
spirit, which quakes and shivers at its ap- 
proach V 

You try to banish the idea, but time and 
again go to the window and look out with 
a vague fear that something is coming, but 
see only the dense wall of darkness, or your 
own features distorted In the glass, and you 
try to convince yourself that you are anx- 
ious about the poor creature who shared 
your hospitality last night She may be out 
in the storm, may perish to-night But no, 
it would not do ; the people in this country 
are humane, and there are very few who 
would deny her or any other bemg a lodg- 
ing on such a night Then you try to palm 
it off on the stock — perhaps the horses^ or 
the cows, or the calves were out But no ; 
you had gone out and seen that everything 



was properly ahelterea before the storm c 
on ; and you have to acknowledge that it is 
the old childish iisellng- fear. 

The countiy is in a very unsettled coadi:'' 
lion. Hundreds and thousands of soMien 
^have Just been discharged, and are retnniing 
home, fM3d bitter feelings still exist, even be- 
tween neighbors on the miserable qnestioaa 
and conduct of the war. Murder and rob- 
bery on the public roads is of common oo* 
currence, and many houses in the immediate 
neighborhood have been entered and pillag* 
ed while their owners were asleep, or were 
made to sit still while part of the gang kept 
them quiet with a loaded pistol at their head, 
and the others secured such things a» they 
wanted ; and a fhvorite pastime with theik 
is to go by the house of a person who is of* 
fensive, from principle, or position^ and fire 
into the windows. Kineteon shots were fir- 
ed into one room of a house not a great di^ 
tance from here, and eight members of tlia 
family were in it at th^ tlme» yet no cme waa 
injured. 

You knew these things were transpiring 
around you, for scarcely a day passes with- 
out your hearing of some outrageous act be- 
ing perpetrated near; but you have never 
before felt afraid. Jerry and his &mily live 
just across the yard^ and Simpkins also oc- 
cupies a room not far distant, and hitherto 
you have sat reading, or writing, or dream- 
ing over the fire without fearing anything, 
for .you could not believe any one would wish 
to harm you, and the terror and anxiety 
which possesses you to-night is perfectly in- 
comprehensible, and it was long after the 
storm had suosided, and its last expiring sobs 
died away on the breeze before you could 
rest— could induce sleep to visit your eyes ; 
and even then it was broken and unrefresh- 
ing. But morning came without your being 
disturbed by anything but your own 
thoughts, and in the light of day how fool* 
ish seemed the fears of the night 

Breakfast was scarcely over, when Simp- 
kins came in saying he had just seen Mr. 
Jones, and that they had had a terrible time 
up above last night A party of mfflaiiB 
came down the road in the midst of the 
storm, saying they intended to whq) otU the 
neigliborliood. 

The first house they entered they beat a 
young man over the head widi their pistol 
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who was stck in bed, then fired op through 
the ceiling, right In the room where the la- 
dies were, and left, forcing the gentlemaa of 
the honse to go with them. At the next 
honse they only stopped and fired into the 
windows, and while they were engaged in 
this Hmie pastime the gentleman they had 
forced to go widi ttiem made his escape. 
The third honse was that of a widow, a very 
nice Hkdy. They wont in and l)egan to abuse 
ihe fianUy, and the lady and her daughter 
left the sHting^room, and went into the 
chamber. The leader of the gang attempt- 
ed to fbllow, swearing he intended to kill 
them all, when her son, a mere youth, placed 
himself t>efote the door, and was instantly 
knocked down with a pistol By this time 
another son, almost a mere stripling, who 
had l>een up stabs, appeared with a revolver 
in his hand, and seeing his mother insensi- 
ble in one room, and his brother in another, 
commanded the ruffian not to enter his 
mother's room, but to leave the house im- 
mediately ; but he went on, reiterating his 
threat The young man again told him to 
stop, or he would shoot him,;ind Just as he 
was entering the door, with pistol in his 
own hand he fired. The first ball wounded 
bat did not stop him; and at the second he 
fen dead on the floor, while the others pre- 
cipitately fled. If they had not been the 
vilest of cowards they could have overpow- 
ered the yonngman before the first shot was 
fired, but it is an astonishing fact that the 
least show of resistance will often so com- 



pletely overawe even the most daring rob- 
ber or burglar as to make him lose his pres- 
ence of mind. 

These houses are all in sight of my cottage, 
and, if not arrested by that brave boy, they 
might also have made me a visit, and 1 trem- 
ble to think what might have occurred at the 
dead hour of night, before I could have call- 
ed assistance. But the Eye which ^otes the 
sparrow's fall was watching, and protected 
the innocent and helpless. 

Although I have every confidence in an 
over-ruling Providence, I think it is right to 
be prepared, and do «1] we can ibr ourselves, 
while invoking His aid ; and I immediately 
went to the village, past the house where 
the dead man was lying, and who had come 
to his .death through his own act, as much 
as if he had hanged himsdt, and bought ft 
can of powder and some bullets, borrowed a 
revolver, had it loaded and capped, and we 
sleep every night with it on ihe table ; for, al- 
though I am a pretty good shot, I am too 
much afraid of fire arms to sleep with a pis- 
tol under my pillow. But we have never 
had occasion to use it, for the rufilans had 
become so daring the respectable part of the 
community determined to take the law in 
their own hands, and organized a vigilance 
committee, and since then they have been 
comparatively quiet, though sometimes yet 
we hear of a murder or robbery, tmt it has 
been committed in some untVequented spot, 
and such places are avoided as much as pos- 
sible. 



From the Scotsman. 



SIR ROBERT NAPIER 



• Ths Ute Lord Oockbum— Harry Cock- 1 
bom, aa he wm fiunlliaily and affectionately 
cdled-Hued to say, with some wit and a 
^mh of profiuMneas, that there were limita 
to omnipoteooe, finr God oouM not create a 
nnsible Naito'. Had he said a common- 
tftce Niftier there would have been more 



point in the renmrk ; for it would be diffi- 
cult to fix upon aay name in our history 
that has been l)ome by a greater number of 
eminent men than that which first derived its 
orii^ A'om the official who had chai^ of 
the napcry of the Stewart kings. Their 
springing valor, enduring hardihood, and 
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firm self-reliance, which ever brings them to 
the surface in the time of action, and impels 
them to the front in the hour of peril, would 
seem rather to Justify the popular legend, 
which assigns a loftier origin to the name, 
and makes the first man of the family, what 
so many of his descendants have been— the 
man who had " nae peer/' It is pleasant to 
find that the old heroic blood of the family 
is in no danger of dying out, and that it rans 
in every branch of that remarkable fiunily. 
The blood of the inventor of the logarithms 
ran in the veins of the chivalrous Napiers, 
who only a few years ago disappeared from 
among us, though their achievements will 
endure as long as the nation ; but scarcely 
have they sunk below the horizon than the 
eminence of the name is carried on and the 
glories of the race illustrated by one who 
oounts, we believe, only a remote kinship 
with them— our latest hero— the Napier who 
conquered Abyssinia. 

Tlie storr of the Abyssinian Expedition 
has all the interest, and we may add all the 
completeness, of a romance. The incidents 
are as varied, and the catastrophe as impres- 
sive, as any that are to be found in worka 
of fiction. In the brilliant success which has 
erowned the invasion we ought not to for- 
get the sinister predictions with which it 
was undertaken. There was hardly a Jour- 
nal in this country that had not its evil word 
to say of the bold enterprise. The plans 
of the leader were censured as extravagant, 
and his anticipations of speedy success 
branded as visionary. We were told that 
the army was organized on a scale far more 
than proportioned to the work which it had 
to do, and that it would break down under 
its own weight. The idea of a force of 10,- 
000 or 11,000 men being sent to bring a sav- 
age to terms was ridiculed as the height of 
timidity. Such an army, encumbered, as it 
must necessarily be, by a train of camp fol- 
lowers ' exceeding in number tlie fighting 
men whom they attended, would render the 
, work of the commissariat an impossibility, 
and bring the expedition to a stand-still for 
want of suppfies in the lAart of the country. 
How much better would it be, we were re- 
minded, to organize a force of 1,000 men or 
thereabouts, lightly equipped, and with 
them ** make a dash ** to seize the tyrant in 
his stronghold. But to move with a large 



army, with all the equipments of r^J^olar 
warfare, was simply to give King Theodora 
warning of our approach, and enable him 
to get out of our way. Under such vircoxiH 
stances it was very conflidently predicted 
that England was commited to a long ang 
purposeless war at a &bulous expense; and 
that the least we could caloolate upon was 
that the troopa should remain in Abyssinia 
for a second year. The idea of their return 
before the rainy season of the present year 
set in was derided as a good specimen of th^ 
dreams in which meii indulged who believed 
what they wished. We purposely pass over 
the predictions of the caUunities that wej:e 
to be&ll man and beast from the nojdoos cli- 
mate and the plagues of the country — for 
these would equally have implied to any 
leader. But the special censure thrown upon 
Sir Robert Napier was the timidity of his 
movements, and his resolution to trust notic- 
ing to fortune. And when it was announc- 
ed that he refUsed to make an onward step 
into the interior till six months' supplies ha^ 
been stoi^d on the coasts every one was 
readj^ with his cynical comment that this 
was not the way in which great successes 
were accomplished and Victories wrested out 
of the hands of fortune. 

The issue of the expedition has been swift 
to vindicate the wisdom and foresight of the 
General, and to cover his detractors with 
confusion. There ^ has been indeed, all 
through the expedition a rare admixture of 
prudence and daring. No precautions were 
n^lected as far as precautions could be 
taken ; no timidity was shown in those points 
where precautions were of no avaiL The 
General laid his foundations broad and solid, 
in order that from them he might be able at 
last to make the bolder spring. It was no 
light matter to march 400 miles into the in- 
terior of a country that was almost unknown, 
and of which all sorts of evil were predic- 
ted i and the result showed that the determ- 
ination of the Ckneral not to move till a 
large depot of provisions had been stored up 
was abundantly Justified. For three parts of 
the march, at least, there were no supplies 
worth notice to be had in the country ; and 
with all Sfr Robert Napier's foresight, it will 
be remembered that for some time there was 
a doubt whether supplies could be brought 
up to the front sufficient to keep the troops 
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In their poritkmB, much less to «naUe than 
10 adrance. That dtfficahy was at last 
^nrercome ; but to tiie fast moment it was tbe 
flBDst amxloas'^palnt iir tke etfe#il|p9,.flSfd 
was only finally reHioved by the energy of 
the commander is stripping hii amijr of the 
eoeambraaces with which Indian troops 
have becm accustomed to^move, and to leanro 
behind every man and animal that was not 
absolutdy oeoessaiPf. It. may now be^ ad- 
jnittod that the ori^al allowance of caami ' 
followers Ia proportion to fighting men wap 
a mktake, and for this the Qeneral must be 
held in some measQre responsible; bat he 
deserves less censure ibr his patting the army 
into what is after all the traditional condi- 
tion of an Indian army on the maxch, than 
he does credit for the promptitade and ene]> 
gy with which he remedied the blunder, in 
opposition to the advice and remonstrances 
<^the imncipal offlcen of his staff. 

▲s to the extent of the fi^ive, whatever 
might have been the notion of critics at 
home, the universal opinion of those with 
Ihe army was that there was not a man too 
BMmy. Not that they were all wanted for 
the purpose of fighUag King Theodore, but 
to keep up the <^ain of oommonicatioiis 
from the sea-coast to the fixmt Now that 
the plans of the General lie fhUy betbre os,. 
we see Uie sagacity which provided that de- 
pots should be established at certain di^ed 
points along the line oi march, with garri- 
eons in each strong ^ugh to defend them 
against the incursions of marauders, and to 
heep up the line of oommnnications between 
one poet and another. li any one of these 
garrisons had be^ overpowered the whole 
army would hare been paralyzed ; and a re- 
trograde movement must at once have taken 
^ace to re-establish the chain. Thus the 
large force was wanted, not so much to over- 
power Htfsodore, but to secure that the at- 
tack should be made upon him with a fair 
pcospeet of success^ And when that object 
waa at last aeoured, when the chain was es- 
teUished, ]\xi by Unk, firom the harbor of 
ZouUa to the mble-knd of Latf theclunM- 
lerorihe.Gteiieval suddenly <4ianged. From 
the cautious ploddmg admbiisMtor he be- 
QHI10 the daring' eaptaia. Abandomnir ftH 
the cantlott and porudenoe he had hitherto 
ahowsi» he JeA hf3 baggage behind himt and, 



trus^g to the q;>irit and valor of his troops? 
he made a dash at the eaemyt <uui in one 
sprinic he secured his prize. It must be own- 
fd ^atinjthif $feet fmcce^p iff owed finif- 
thmg to fortune, something to the dogged* 
pees mid atu|>idity of his enemy ; but these 
advantages were avaUable to him only be- 
came^ha haA^OflAocted nothing hi the way 
of prudence, and was thus in a position to 
seise fortune wheail presented itself! 

Of thftdl«m|lMiI»eieaCed by themtnre 
of the comiti/ we have not left ^eomelves 
room to spei^ It ia i w y oai t hK h o i ewiB^ 
le read the accenals oC^tho iOoaespondMNs 
who have aepompaeied lh0aiiii|r of the«;i9- 
ged natnie of thegronod^ thehHItMiatweiie 
10 be«Qltmbed,.tlm raviaesthaiweie to he 
threaded, and the pncipitoiw aftd owmir 
passes* where there wiee aeatoely tooting fiMr 
a loaded maky that wen^ to be pe netr ai o d^ 
without being stmolt with theekm SAd <«••- 
kitioB.of the oommawder aadifae hardihood 
oChUitioops. Berne ditkslsm was made at 
the time, of thewladomof appohitiiigeneii* 
gineer officer to the comoMmd of^ theacmiBt 
We b^eve» iadeed, Ihials the flmtttnuAthaf 
en (^ator ot one of the acieiitiAo .eorpe hee 
had the responsihle poet, conided (o- him» 
though we need-not remind ourjKadeni.thet 
these hi ]& pieoedent ia the FMpchi omif, 
whene Napoleoe began his qaieesaean Aih 
tilleiy offioet^ But the wisdom of the agh 
pomiment in th^ as in other particaiiarB, 
jps^fied the eveeti fi>r it ie hanily to be oe»- 
celved that any other ttapm aa o^oer of £o- 
gineers could hvre overcome the diffieoliiea 
which Nature threw in the wi^« Themeroh, 
indeed, was nu>re diflMlt than the battle, 
aud presented more determined ohstades* 
And yet thecourage of King Theodore most 
not be underrated. Savage as he wasi ^ 
showed that he had eosne tipge of( hpnor. 
Overmatched as he was by British ccw)ii^ 
and science, still he refused to yield; and, 
like Macbeth, thoi^ 1^ eou)d not %^ he 
determined, bja»rflike, to fight thfi eoem. 
Whether or no ha actually committed ^- 
dde, there i& a gloomy gryu)4ear abowthls 
&te which w411 eam4vrldm iil^iespeete,ven 
of .thOBOhe ao long mH^rieoned. Their nih 
tbrationto their eouptiy and. theur ltfe«ids 
crowvi the splciidor of this wonderf^ epi- 
pedition. 
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OHAPTBR IIL 

I HAT» ftlread^r ttM t^ bospltal «ccom- 
iBodvUoiis were insoffldent dcff the ntsmber 
of inlBoiKm oenteed here. This oaused two 
«fili : Large num bers of the stek^iftea had 
t0T6maiti in the bonks \n the barraeki most 
vneenfbrtablf sitaatnd, and where they 
eooM not be property attended to ; mad in 
the second place) in otder to make room for 
these, the convstesoents hi ti>e ho^tal were 
AscharyKed too sooa, so that relapse and death 
were bot too often the result 

Many of the doctors employed as stiif- 
l^eons In the eamp were utterly Incompetent, 
and while now and then one was fonnd who 
was a nan of some hi^naoity, and cared 
properly for his patients, most of them 
tr^ted the sick with gross tohumaoity. Dr. 
Todd, a resident physician of IndianapollB, 
employed for some time in charge of onr 
ward of tiie hospital, deserves honorable 
mention here for his nniform interest in his 
patients and courtesy towards them. 

One Dr. Oowles (his name may perhaps 
not be spelled correctly) richly deserves men- 
tion of another character. Bretal hi the 
extreme, it was his delight to heap insnlt up- 
on all who were unfortanate enough to fall 
into his hands. He woak) go on his rounds 
through the barracks, and such scenes as the 
following would take place: Coming to a 
sick man*s bunk he would say : 

" Well, you are sick, are you f What's the 
matter with you!" 

*^I had a chill, doctor.*' 

'' Damn you, how do you know yon bad a 
chfn t You know so well what is the mat- 
ter with you, I guess you know how to cure 
yourself,'* and off he would go, leaving the 
poor fallow without prescribing for him at 
alL Asain he would tell a sick man to hold 
OQt his arm that he might feel hi« pulse, and 
then turning his back upon him would take 
hold of his own wrist, as though feelhig his 
pulse, and direct bis clerk what prescription 
(454) 



to write. Such was his bhitallty and his 
manifest recklessness in regard to the lives 
of his patients that \hey were often afhiid to 
take medicines prescribed by him at all, 
many believing him fblly capable ot poison- 
ing them. 

Another follow, almost as bad. Was a pre- 
tended doctor trom Arkansas, who bad gal- 
vanized himself, and was employed by die 
Yankees, sometimes in chaige oi the dis- 
pensary, and at other times in prescribing 
for the sick'. This follow's name was Ar- 
ring^on, and his long hair and the 8cat>e ga^ 
lows expression of his cotmtenance wlU be 
well remembered by my comrades when they 
read his name. I was myself one day seiz- 
ed with a violent attack of the cramp cotte, 
and was sufibring intense pain. One of my 
comrades went to him at the dispensary ^ to 
get something tor my relief. It happened to 
be a few minutes after four o'clock, the reg' 
ular hour for closing it, and though he was 
still there, and the medicines within his 
reach, he would give nothing, in8ulling\y 
sending me word I ought to have got sick in 
the morning. 

He met a well-merited fkte. Having been 
released from prison before the close of the 
war, he spoke of raising a company of tories 
in Arkansas to catch and hang a brother-in- 
law of hii, who was in copimand of a com*' 
pany of partiam rangers, or " bu^whacA- 
ers,*' as he styled them. 

His brother-inhiw« hearing of his threati, 
hunted him up and shot liim. 

Applicadon being made one day by some 
of the patients for permission to have some 
religious services in tiieh* ward, the Yankees 
in charge refused, saying that religion was 
too good a thing for a sot of d— d rebels to 
have anything to do with it 

I have often been asked what we could find 
to do to pass away our time in prison, and a 
brief sketch Just here of the various modes 
of spending our thne and employing our 
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«iiiiids, may be appropriate and interesting. 

fiome of tlM men were engaged in maan- 
iictiirei. Laige goUaperoua bdtlone were 
In constant demand at the sutler's shop. Of 
tlieee were made rings and breastpins, vari- 
onslj and very ingenioosly carred and orna- 
mented. Sets were eften inserted In them 
fii silyer and gold, and with not better tools 
than pocket-ki^es these sets were liand- 
«omel7 engraved. Borne of the engraving, 
indeed, thus done by Southern lM)y8, who had 
never seen anything of the kind done in 
their lives, woald have done credit to a New 
York or Philadelphia engraver. What was 
I *done by these rebel boys in prison, almost 
without material to work, or tools to work 
with, satisfied me that the boasted superior- 
ity of the Yankee in mechanical genius was 
all a myth, and that it was only necessary 
ibr Southern men to have their attention and 
enterprise diverted in that direction to ena> 
^ ble them to bear off the. palm in that de- 
partment, as they have in true eloquence 
and statesmanship — and military genius. 

'VTitli no tool but his penknife, one man 
whittled out a model of a saw mill, which 
was set to work bya branch running through 
flie camp, which the boys dignified with the 
title of the Potomac Another made a mod- 
el of a blacksmith shop, with the smith 
hammering away on his anvil, which was al- 
so set to work by the same stream. By sell- 
ing the rings and breastpins which they 
made to the Yankee guards or to those of 
their oongrades wiio received money Irom 
their friends, the workmen were enabled to 
bay tol>acco and provisions from the sutler 
to eke out the scanty supply Ihmished tiiem. 

6aml4ing employed large numbers, most 
of their time. The open space behind the 
iotler shop in good weather was crowded 
with boxes, or with blankets spread upon the 
ground, round which squatted groups of 
pbiyers, as eager and excited as the Wall 
street gamblers at the gold room. Ever and 
anon would ring out fix>m the dealer such 
words aa ** Here's the place to win your to- 
bacco," or " Here's the place to lose your 
Confed." The stakes varied Arom a chew of 
tobacco, or a twenty-five cent sutler ticket, 
to a hundred dollars hi Confed. Lai^ piles 
of the Utter corrency ooold be seen piled np 
on the dealers' boxes, at which the Yankee 
oOoeiB p— Ing thioo^ the camp WQuld 



have their little Joke, by askhig whether 
they counted that stuff or mMsnrad it by 
the peck. 

Stock speculation, or rather money broker- 
age, was, strange to say, an employment hefe. 
Every now and then rumors of exchange 
would spring up, and, wi^ strong hopes of 
soon returning to Dixie, Ootttbd currency, as 
compared with sutler^ tickets or greenbacta, 
would take arise. We had regular bulls 
and bears, shrewd at their tricks fai workfaig 
ftM- a rise, or Mi in thenioney saarket as any 
experienced Wall street broken 

These ramors of exchange with the spec- 
ulations to which they gave rise, and the ef- 
forts to trace them to a reliable source were 
sometimes very amusing, though the alter- 
nations of buoyant hope and subsequent bit« 
ter disappointment were sorely trying. The 
patients in the hospital, coming more fre- 
quently in contact with Yankees who had 
been out in the city, and having better op- 
portunities of seeing papers than men In the 
barracks, were usually saddled with these re- 
ports, and the "reliable gentleman" Who 
figured so conspicuously in the papers during 
the war, was, in our camp, supplied by the 
" hospital mt" 

Battles over chess or chequer boards serv- 
ed to beguile many a weary hour. Some 
young men managed to procure books, and 
spent some ot this lazy time in improving 
their education, and, there being both French- 
men and Germans in the camp, some of the 
prisoners availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity 10 acquire a knowledge of those lan- 
guages. Though something of a bookworm 
from boyhood, and preferring the company 
of my books to almost any other company, 
I never so highly apprechkted the pleasure 
of reading, and its power of causing what 
would otherwise have been leaden-footed 
hours to pass rapidly and pleasantly away 
as I did h«^. Amongst other books a lady 
friend in Washington City sent me a French 
copy of Victor Hugo's "Les Hiserables," 
and I owe a debt of gratitude to the distin- 
guished author for the many hours that were 
beguiled of their weariness and sadness by 
its pages. I confess, howover, when I came 
across the passage where the author ranks 
John Brown's raid on Harper's Ferry with 
the battle of Bunker's Hill and other noted 
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tirogglefttelUMr^.L oemeyieiy Bear oott< 

.jrfgaiiff itwiini'qy to tiie flames. 

Biiice we had amoD^ist ua men of «very cti 
^vH^off «f4lm amqrt tfid jffpm every daap of 
.4iMMtyftM4 I ixrict^t ek«9it ad4 ftwi evecy 
. oi¥itiee4 epwmy, en inleychan^ of narra* 
tiTea of adveotnm by flood and field served 
.^o^ee^pj.jmnfBB idlelioar; an4in these 
Qonwrn/^nkoBB, soine siagular cifoninQiancefl 
would a»iaetip;>es torn up, aiid some inter- 
. ej^faMC^^'h^TOfitWHWoqld bediacloaed. I never 
.eftW»ll9«r$el4fortbe8t)i^ of human na- 
ture. Her^ wen Greolea ftam Louisiana, 
Jebberiijig. their mongrel French; Irishmen, 
warm-hearted and joUj, come what would ; 
iBngUsh and Scotch sailors, who had been 
all over the world, and often in a ragged and 
dilapidated looking private rebel soldier 
would be discovered the college or universi^ 
ly gradualte. 

The rebel sei^eant of our divlsioD, a New 
Orleans Creole, received trom a friend some 
packages of cigarette paper, each package 
adorned with a picture representing some 
scene dnkwii from Grecian mythology. 
Showing me one representing persons res- 
cuing Androxnache, he a/sked me what it was. 
Before I had time to reply, a Scotch sailor 
■tanding near told him what it represented, 
and went on to quote some poetry connect- 
ed with it. Entering into conversation with 
hhn, I found him thoroughly at home on such 
subjects, and on very familiar terms with 
Homer and the Iliad. 

Forming and attempting to ca^pr out 
plans of escape occupied the minds of many, 
and some were successfld, though many who 
would have succeeded were foiled through 
the " galvanized *' becoming acquainted with 
their plans, and reporting them to bead- 
quarters. Some of the men whose plans had 
thus been frustrated, having found out who 
the informer was, went one night to his 
quarters, determined to bang him as a warn- 
ing to others. Fortunately tor him, he got 
' a hint a few minutes before they came of 
What was in store for hhn, made his escape 
to headquarters, and was never sufiered to 
return to camp, as he certainly would have 
been killed. One mode of escape was by 
<^Sg^ff ^ tunnel, commencing in the- bar- 
Tacks under the lower bunk, and ektendhig 
it beyond the fence. One night aliout a^zen 
* made thefr es6ipe through such a tonnd. ' 



The next day &young Mettd hofbrmed me 
that he, with scnne others who knew tlM lo- 
cation of the tnnnd was going oat that bI|^ 
atd invited me to Join them. Iromenstmted 
wifli him, telling him the Taakees, having 
disoov^ed that morning at roll caQ the es- 
cape of the others* had donbtlew fouid the 
tunnel and kept their knowledge of hve- 
cret->that they might kill any one attempt- 
ing to escape that n^ht They, however, 
persisted in it, and it turned out as I feared 
it would. The Yankees had stationed a 
guard l)eyond the fenoe, near the exit from 
tlie tunnel, with orders to shoot the first man 
who showed hiraselC This was a young t 
Mississippian, named Bumhardti who, as 
soon as he put his head out of the tunnd, 
was instantly shot ana killed. As soon as 
the shot was heard, the c^cer ot the guard, 
a otte-armed Dutch fiend nuned Croom, ran 
down with his guard to Divi^on No. 5, frxHn 
which the tunnel was dug, and fired fire 
shots from his revolver Into the room, con- 
taining 400 or 500 men ; yet^ strange to say, 
without woundii^ any one. 

When Col. Straight and socne of his oit- 
cers made plans for escaping from prison al 
Richmond, which were detected, the ** bAr> 
barous rebels " merely anested them and re- 
turned them to prison. Mark the coniraat 
Two rebs who made their escape and were 
out on a pleasure trip for a^ut two weeks, 
unlortunately, after reaching Ohio, took too 
much whisky aboard, nnd when wbislgr 
went in wk went out, and with i| some dis- 
closures as to who they were, and where 
they were from, causing their arrest and re- 
turn to Gamp Morton. 

The sinks for use by the prisoners were 
dug Just inside of the high fence surround- 
ing the eamp. Back of Division No. 6 the 
dirt dug frv)m the pit was thrown out next 
the fence, making a tolerably high mound. 
Several of the prisoners, watching lor an 
opportunity when the sentinels had their 
backs turned, succeeded in reaching the top 
of the fence from this mound, and Jumping 
over, made their escape. Tliis l)eing discov- 
ered, ordem were issued to the guards to 
tMuuit onlr Irar pfieonen at a time to pees 
to :ttie akika after nighlfiill/ No notieo of 
this, hD«ever> was gtVjen to our men. One 
■igiitaB JBhqplislMnan named CoaloB, beloag- 
lag4o <|M4Sth.LoatilBiia,.Meith'«l|pm i had 
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Jf»t beea oigageA in conyerMitioti, kft me 
lo go to the Bioks, aud iu a few momentJi I 
kfti^d that be bad been shot and killed. 
EAQwing nothing of the order that had been 
iMoed, he had }u0t passed through tiie pas- 
Mge between Kbi. 5 and 6, when be was or- 
dered to halt, and without a momentB inter- 
miaeion^ as twenty men who wei^ within a 
Skw teet of him were ready to swear, was 
fired iip<ni by a sentisd, and Instantly killed. 
ffis jnnrderer was a private named Baker, of 
tke layalld corps. Kezt motning lie was 
eent in to take chaige as sergeant of onr di- 
TsaioD, to which the murdered man l)eIonged. 
This waa not by any means the only cold- 
blooded murder committed by the guards 
here. Anotlier case occurred during the 
winter. A Louisiana Creole, who had been 
OQt at night Xq the sinks, on returning to his 
bank, halted a moment at a mess fire to warm 
hia (6eiy and was, without any warning, shot 
l^ the guard, and died next day. 

Among the men in our division was one 
ihmlliarly known among his comrades by 
the Boobriquet of Sopttie, whose real name 
< I hare foxgolten. After I was sent to Fort 
Delaware, as 1 learn from some prisoners 
who were at Camp Morton at the tkae, he 
was shot and killed in cold blood by a Tan^ 
ks^ the same ball passing through his body 
and killing another man. The murderer had 
a brother killed at the capture of Tort F\i- 



lowbyG&.FcdRMt fi0l0ilddtoliaYe«r- 
pressed that morning his deteniinatioM t» 
have revenge by killing sonfisvsM. fiaoltie' 
and some othen were outetda of tkn ttarn^* 
with a wagon, on h detaii^ hauling sand tola : 
the camp, when he fired upon theia witiiovt 
proTOcaliott, kiUii^ two of them xs ahofV' 
stated. 

I came veiy near being shot one daiy witlh* 
out being at aU aware that I was vfoktfaig 
any rule of the camp. I wal ataildiag «( 
least twen^*flve or thirty fbetftofi 'tiiefenea^ 
wben I heard a sentittel corsiiig icnaia eoa^ 
but did not dream that he was bpmkiag %o 
me. bearing the clkk of tfia kksk as he 
cocked his gtm, I looked upexpeetiBg toaaa 
some poor IbUow shot for ebme trifiiag catiae» 
when to mysurprifpel sawhto^^ drawn 
upon mysdbT. My attentioii drawn, hechoh 
ed me again, and asked if I did not know' 
Uiat they ^ orders to shoot any prfsoMr 
within twenty ieet of the fbnce^ Kb sndt^ 
order had ever been nade kuswn in tka- 
caoHM» TherewasfiomaiktoAallBgidshtha 
dead Ikie, and I am pretty itire I nraat hcpa> 
been at iMs^ thirty feet firom the fimoe. ^ 

Time diagged aloBg unlU the whiter of 
1668-4, one of ttaeseverSitevtrhaowB wifii* 
in the memory tif the ddeat hihhbitaail, 
bringhigwith it an acctmiukittoai of aofhr* 
ing, the detaila of whieh we wtU |^¥ein our 
next cliapter. 



[to BB OOtfTINTTBD.] 



turn ChambsT't Jeiinsi. 

JURIES. 



Axasa other things which we are apt to 
take Ibr granted, is the right to Hie attend- 
ance of twelre men to try any iasoe that 
may be raised Iwtween ourselvee and o^ers 
Oh dvil prooesB, or between the crown and 
onrselves on criminal process. As a matter 
of fiust, the right exisu, and in all criminal 
cases with inestimable blessing to the accus- 
ed. Fh>m a Jury of twelve men, perfectly 
^•faitetetted, perMtly ingenuooa, a^d lUr- 



ly intelligepl, an impartial verdict may reas- 
onably be expected, unless in thnes of great 
popular excitement; and against aay mia- 
carriige of Justice through this cause a rem-, 
edy is provided 1>y the means of a challenge, ' 
which la available both to kht prosecution^ 
and the prisoner, faking tbem lor all in all, 
there are no such tribunals for awarding just 
decisions on all matters of fact as ordinary^ 
jiiriea. Even the fiunoua verdict of Uie Irish 
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Juiy— ''Not guilty; but don't dolt again** 
— >wafl sabatantiallj a Just one, meeting the 
merits of tlie case, declining to give tbe pris- 
oner up to the punishment which would fol- 
low a verdict of guilty, but at the same time 
giving him to understand that the Jury 
thought sufBlciently ill of the ease to warn 
him that he had only escaped by the skin of 
hto teeth. 

It is a common error to suppose that the 
wystem of trial by Jury, as we now under- 
stand that process, is coeval with the first 
yean of the life of the nation. Some faint 
indications there certainly are in tbe records 
of Anglo-Saxon times, that tbe principle of 
Juries was applied in particular cases ; but 
while it is more than likely that the juries 
In these cases were the chosen tribunal of 
the litigants, to whom the case was referred 
by consent, it is quite certain that there were 
no such things as Juries, in the qiodem ac- 
ceptation of the term, till some time after 
the Norman Conquest The Juries of the 
Anglo-Saxons were more properly called 
oompuigators ; that is to say. persons who, 
knowing the defendant by reason of living 
near him, and able therefore to lorm some 
opinion as to his veracity, swore not as to his 
guilt or innocence, after hearing evidence for* 
and against him, but that they believed his 
oath, and that which he said under its sanc- 
tion. They might almost be compared to 
the witnesses whom a prisoner tendered to. 
swear they had not seen him steal a coat, cer- 
tain witnesseshaving been produced by the 
prosecutor to swear that they had seen him 
do so. The only thing to be said for the com- 
purgator system Is, that in a superstitious 
age, when the evil consequences of a false as- 
sertion made on oath were supposed to be di- 
rect and immediate, and fh)m the hand' of 
God himself, it might have been thought that 
men would not dare to Jeopardize their souls 
unless thoroughly wicked; and, vrhether 
they were so or not, who could better say 
than their neighbors and acquaintance? 

'* A juror deposed lo iucU, the compurgator 
pledged bis fuUb," saya Sir F. Palgravc, and 
the difference between the two was obvious- 
ly very great. When compurgation was al- 
lowed, a prisoner had but to swear he was 
innocent, and get a certain number o! per- 
sons, sometiraea twelve, sometimes twenty- 
four, sometimes thirty -sir, to swear that they 



believed him, and he was dischaigied. Thl^t 
simple method obtained even after Normao 
Conquest, though thereafter also obtained in 
England, for certain purposes, the system^ al* 
ready recognized tu Norman law, of trial by 
joiy. The jury system, however, wan by no- 
means general. It eusted in company with 
trial by battle and trial by ordeal; and thQ 
An^lo-Saxons, rather than seek Justice in the 
better ordered and more scientidcaily con- 
ducted courts of their conquerors, sought it 
in the rough and ready courts of iheU' nation, 
the hundred court and the county com t, pre- 
sided over by the ear]. 

But even the Jury, as distinguished froia 
the compurgator, was essentially dlflerent 
under the Normans andNorasan £nglish, 
from the Jury as we understand it to-day. In-; 
stead of being a body of men cliosen indiff- 
erently out of the men ot the country, and 
appointed ** a true verdict to give according 
to the evidence " brought before them, it con- 
steted of men chosen specially because they 
lived in tbe immediate neighborhood of the 
accused, or of the defendant, and because 
they were supposed themselves to be ac- 
quainted with tbe facts. That which now- 
a-days would be good reason for challenging 
a man, and ousting himirom the jury-box — 
namely, that he was a near ncighbur, and 
likely to brim; a mind prejudiced one way 
or the other to the consideration of the case,, 
was in the old time a chief qualification. A 
man who now would be a witness, then sat 
on the Jury, before whom no evidence was- 
produced, because they were supposed to 
have the witnesses among their nunib^. 
The old Norman law said they were to be 
sworn " who were bom in the neighborhood,, 
and who have long dwelt there; and such 
ought they to be, that it may be believed they 
know the truth of the case, and that they 
will speak the truth when they shall be 
asked.*' Precisely the same was the rule ia^ 
England, when tbe Norman plan was domi- 
ciled here. ** Trial by Jury," says Sir F. Pal- 
grave, *• was an appeal to the knowledge of 
the country ; and the sheriff, in naming his 
panel, performed his duty by summoning 
those individuals from amongst the inhabit- 
ants of the country who were best acquaint* 
ed with the points at isaue.^' 

Henry II. introduced trial by Jury Into 
England on civil process, and Henry Itl. oo 
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Qrfmmal proceai; Ike Jmy bdi^ eompoied 
of ** those who ka^w," aa denoted above. 
The injoatice often wrought by tbeae tribu- 
aala waa aomething atartling. It can easily 
ba kna^eined what sort of trial a man would 
have who waa tried aooording to the rumor 
or acan^d of the neighborhood ; for, in the 
ahaence of absolute knowledge, it waa held 
to be snfBcient that ** common fame " repon- 
ed thia or that of a man to warrant a Judg- 
ment npon him. Even where the Jury in- 
ohided men who had been eye- witnesses of 
the fact in question, or who had special reas- 
on to know the oircumstanees of a case, there 
was not any silting of their evidence by 
croaa-examination, nor any obligation on the 
part of the appellant, 4s . the prosecutor or 
plantift was called, to make the evidence of 
all ttie witnesses agree upon the material 
point& It seems tliat, about the twenty- 
thM yecur of Sdward III., the custom began 
of adjoining witnesses to the juries for the 
purpose only of giving testimony, the right 
to vote on what verdict should be given be- 
ing withheld ; and at some date before the 
Heventh year of Henry lY. it became cus- 
tomary for the witnesses to be detached whol- 
ly horn the |uiy ,and to give their testimony at 
the bar of the court, "so that the Judges might 
axdadetiiose incompetent by kw, and di- 
leet the jury as to the weight due te the rest" 
iBDm that time, trial by Jur/ has remained 
te same in principle, and to some extent in 
ptactke; and the judges have superadded 
those Juat principles on which alone evidence 
can be recefred, which have serve4 to make 
trial by Jury so great and real a blessing to all 
who are under the law. The jury decide as to 
Aela, the Judges as to law. Suchistheprind- 
pie at the bottom of Englirii jurisprudence. 
Whence the number twelve, which is the 
oumpiement ait^petitjwey, it is not ea^p: to 
mf; whether because it was a convenient 
mmber, whether out of some supeniitious 
hiss l&coiuieQiflcB with the twelve apostles, 
m whether, aa many think, because twelve 
was a nomber rsfarded with mnch o^jteri* 
mm aatla&^ion by the old Qerman nationS) 
anoot^ daotded. Qrand-Jiorifls, ot which 
some trace may be Ibnad in Anglo-Sajm 
iMlitntioni^ ooi|alst^ aa did some of the 
iH]]0c|iii|ea» of twanty-thcee m0mher», and 
thsir ihnetion It i« to decide by i^miilpri^ 
tfiweiv^ whetl^ n hill wkkKMrm^fatPiii 



ia a true one, shall be disduvrged, or scint lor 
trial before a common J uiy . 

At the present time, there are four sorts of 
Juries known to the Eoglish law— grand-Ju-* 
ries, special Juries, common or pM juries, 
and Juries for the the trial of foreigners. 

The functions of the grand-jury have al- 
ready been indicated. They are not called 
into requisition except In criminal causey 
and then they form an additional safeguard 
to the prisoner and to the integri^ of Jus- 
tice. The grand-Jury, consisting of the most 
worthy men in the country, men of position, 
and presumably of the best intelligence, con- 
sider generally the case of all the prisoners 
who hav^ been committed for trial by the^ 
magistrate throughout the county. They go 
thoroughly, but not veiy n^nutely, into each 
case, alter having heard fipom the Judge of 
assize an expedition ot the law applicable to 
U ; and, according as they find a '^ true bill *' 
or ** no bill," tlie prisoner is put upon his 
trial, or discharged. 

A true bill havUig been found* the prison- 
er is arraigned upon the chargea contained 
in it, and is tried by a pd^ Jury, who take 
the law from the Judg& Tnese jurymen are 
choaen fh>m the householder class, and are 
for the moLt part tradesmen, Ihrmers, yeo- 
men, and the like ; but every man between 
tw<sQty-one and sixty years of age is liable 
to be summoned, unless his name be on the 
roll of special Jurymen or (^ the grand-Juiy. 
Special Jurymen are esquires^ merchants, 
bankers, and other householders, who in so- 
cial status and by their pecupatlon are in a 
ckiss abo^e that fVean which common Juries 
are choaen. 

Special Juries axe lUlowed in civU suiti 
only,^SBd then they are granted by ajudge^a 
order on a barrister's cartiflcate upon the pe- 
tiHon of either ajlide, that the pause is a 
proper one to be tried by a special Jury, 
Theae etmsea m^ generally auch aa involve 
technical or particular questions^ to the con- 
shkMtionofwhid^ it is desirable U^ bring 
the better sort of iptelljgaQce. 

There remakia to be notifed the Juiy 
which laimpaneUed Ibr the trialof foreigners, 
exceptin the case of high treipon, when a 
British juiyia set to try them. ThUJuryia 
Qmnpps^d, at the opOirn of the prisoner,half 
qC^ loiie)g)P#ra» half of EngHsbmen, and waa 
teiaUpweAl^ aUana Jiy the wiae policy of 
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ld#«il m, It^to wnght by M», tMtfhg 
other means, to indiM ftyrfi^gpMrs to- settle tn 
the cCrtBittf, 811^ to bring wf(h Ihem titeir 
handicniftB 8ihl flitfll fi^ the go6d oTIbe Mtig- 
dom. Tlicre Are no#-»-days not a few in- 
coQTtoteDf^ attfttidtDg ttie Jury, ttfl^ 9n«(MM9 
Mij^ii^i, as It is tiUM, and the^nestloti Is be- 
fog eeriotiily isgitated i^b«tfwr li may not 
with pn^yrii^ be ^one away; btit the rigbl 
Mfots If an amfgned flerrets:n<{f diooMs to 
arail himsdff of it ; and, riionld there not be 
enough of his own udunttynen atirflable'to 
fbrm a quorum, he may 'choose fb baVe the 
TaoandeB ttade up of otberalie^s, wbotti be 
maysuppoee to be more impartial to him 
than a like number of ^gOshmevi: 

It is ihe ptoffeee or aH tbese Juriea to de- 
eide exdbdtely n^on all questions of flurt 
submitted to them, and m some km cases 
npbn the extent to which the law, as ex« 
plabied by th^ Jndge, bean npon the case in 
(^arge. Perfectly five ifa the exerciae bf 
their duty, they are not liable to be called 
to acCDuni «veU tbt a wtongibl verdict, 
though in dvil suits any miscarriage^ Jus- 
tice in cobse(}uen<0e is'pretented by ttie pow- 
er vested In flie Judge to grant a ftew trial 
on the ground Ibattlie v«rdl<^ was against 
the eridenoe. In criminal causes, bowever, 
there is no appesl to a second }uTy; pohits 
of law can be rsserred Ibr Ihe Court of 
Crown CaMs reserred, but the only appeal 
fh>m the dedfl|on of a Juty as to the faeti 
lies to the pre^gatlte of mei^ whieb is In 
the c^own. 

itot Without strugl^N, nlgorons «nd tong- 
continued, haVe ihe ^ghts abd prlfllegea of 
Juiymen, and with them the fair mune of 
£ngli^ JuMlce, been pfeserved. Magna 
Cbarta proYidedfln one of its most gtorkHis 
diapters, that no ft« man shonkl be tried 
bynny bnt kli pMi ; b«l it does not ■sea 
to have boourred t^ Ihoae who won that 
great prttil^ tbit the triem Ihemseltes 
needed ptbtoetton alto. 

Ptobably, nntn the times of tba Tndor 
prinoes, Jumnen wen abt molested in the 
disebarge of their fbtnstiohs^ dwywen what 
they were Intended to be--4ba«naidyma<if 
/ight,l>oth ln«itil andovfmlnsAcMBea. A 
practlGe sprang upv bbWieffer, In fiettiy 
VnL*s rcigtt, wtitoh was eztetided Into m 
r^ular bastlhrtiOB under If sry and IRlca- 
beth^-Hi practice «f aJlteg Jmmis to petMft* 



A accbunt IJw tbeir verdicts. Bomotfnusi 
the Judgea Hbed ihem ibr givhig viefdicia 
contraiy to what was Expected ; but, moio 
flrequently, fbe COUH of SMr Chambertan^ 
ed sucb Jbrors to be brought bdbre it, when 
fine and Imprlsonmetat wm^awAfded ns the 
sentence upon men who had retired a*^ 
swer upon oath concerning Ore question sul^ 
mHted to them. One of (he most botorioua 
cases in whi«h the Star Chamber thus inter- 
feirtd was the «ase of the Juiy which aeqal^ 
ted &t HfMoAtA Throckmorton, In the sec- 
ond year of Qd^en Mairy. 6hr Nicholas was 
chaiged wkh high troMOO, inhavhig partto- 
ipatedin raiatbg Lady Jane Ch^ toUM 
titirone. His defence having lieen oondtRAed 
by himself, wNh ribgular abffity mid <^ 
ctuence, thejuiy acquhced him, to the exceed^ 
ittg anger of the court On deQveilng thdl^ 
verdict, diey were forthwith committed to 
prison ; and eight of them, when brought 
befl^e the Star Chamber, attempting to Ju^ 
tiiy their conduct, were fined, some of ttieea 
a thousand marks, others as much as two 
thousand pounds. Sir Thomas Se&l^, wilt* 
ing in ihe time of Eliaabeth, saiys that mbiv 
often than not Juries were only thtvatenadi 
or dismissed by Ihe CouneM with n reprim- 
and ; *" yet I have seen in my time,'* he says, 
"* but not in the reign of the kingnow XBHaa-' 
beth], that an Inquest, ibr pronouncing one 
not guilty ^ ifcason contrary to andh «vi* 
dence as was tn^Might ib, were not only Im- 
prisoned ibr it space, but a ko^ee fine ail 
upon thdr heads, whtoh they w«m ia!tt<to 
pay; abo«Hierlnqneet,lhrBOquit(faiganothM', 
bealdQa paying a fine, wiare pat to open 'i$t* 
nottiny and shame. But QMse doings weii 
even then mooounied of asany fbt ^vtotent, 
^rninnio4l,iuid oonttary to the ttbeityaad 
OMtom or the mohn of Sngland.** 

Thevela aom^iblng to be«ald Ibr tbnUK 
teribrenee of the 6iar Chamber^ Whlbh then 
aotod in criminal eaases mwA nnthoOoittt 
(^ Chatioery acm now to ctfA nthtteta^ aaA 
supfilemettied tbe oHmibal la w wMi Ito otm 
Judgments as occasion rsqnirad. it m«ai| 
we fear, bo oenfesaed thai Jorom In thona 
Asys wei^ badir aflUeted w4^ nn itottef 
pikik, and took money Ibr iheir irardiotH 
Jnrt as later, eouftieia and penoftaof inn** 
enoe^ibove the l^g uMd ta toka money Un 
the pMiettatton «f pahtonii ^Tia Jnqr 
gav6.yim«>«radli,*aaliOliidlni aoOtoai^ 
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bf way of i«pra«di,afteer ajviy ^JI^y^AiV- 
en bad deeided agaiost him bjr a majority of 
^aevan. Cicero said: ** Five-and-tw^ly 
^▼6 me credh; bat tliere were two-aod- 
llilrty who gava joa no credit, for they had 
their mooey Mbreband ; '* and it is to be 
tend tiwU this waa-the case of m^oy Sug- 
lish jariea When the 8tar Chamber was 
tfx^bhed,te ^e iiMeeiith yvor of Ohaiftes 
Li this practice of fining Jurors of eooree 
ceaaad : and during the Civil War and the 
Ptotect0rala» We hear aotMag of Jarks be- 
ing punished ^bidlM; but vn the reitom* 
Hon of Charles 11, the Judges tobk upon 
themselrea to fine Ji»oA, and eren in some 
oases k> commit ihem. SJeeUag^ Chiaf^os- 
4tee o( the KingHi Bench was «o -ready with 
Us Ihies, and acted bo arbitrartiy towards Jti- 
ries, that the House of Commons passed a 
roacAmSan that he should lie impeached; 
whereupon he leq^ested to be heard at the 
bar of tbe Roose, and suooeeded in making 
hla peace. The last caae in which fines were 
infiktednipon JwieahappeAodia ItTO^ when 
the recorder of lioiidon,at the iintanoeof 
the attorney general, who bullied and abused 
a Jiuy for acquitting two Quakers of a charge 
of aeditious ^eech-malUng, fined tiie Jurors 
aH around. Bashell, the teeman, reihaed 
to pay; and when Ibe case came hito the 
Court of Common Pleas on a writ of 
kabea$ corpus sued out by Bashell, who had 
bean cooimitied fbroon-peymett, Chief-Jus- 
tioe Yaosrhan, in an elaborate Judgment, de- 
oideii OBoe and fiorovar that the recorders 
proesedisga had betti hm^gahgr.aad that the 
lawof Jbiglattd dM noialiow of Juriift be- 
ing called in question for their verdicts. Of 
course, a Juiyman is liable, as a witness ia. 
and, indeed as any one is, to an indictment 
ibr any wOfitl and corrupt peijury he mi^ 
commit; bot since Bvahell^s time, a com- 
plete safeguard has been thrown around all 
those who **a tmeTerdkt give according to 
the evidence.'* 

ItisavulgarMior to suppose that bulch- 
em are not allowed to sit on Juries. The 



o&V persona who are exempt are peers of 
parliament, judges, clergymen— whether of 
tiie Church of Engiaad, Church of Rome, 
or of dissenting bodie6-~eci^eants, barristers, 
and advocates, actually practising-— attor- 
neys, officers of the law, coroners, Jailers^ 
physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, offi- 
cers of the anay sad navy on full pay^ Up 
censed pilots, servants of the royal houae- 
h6Id, ofllcers of customs and exciae, high 
constables, and pailsh clerks. Former^ 
there were other exempted persons, include 
ing the heldna of what were called *' Tj* 
bum tldLets,** or oertificates tiiat their po»« 
sessoff had prosecuted to conviction some 
oflbnder sgainst the law. 

Challenges, or exoeptions to particular 
Jurymen, are allowed to both sides dll two 
Juries have been exhausted { the ground for 
these chiUlenges being that the persons ob* 
Jected to an known to bo partial, to havo 
had quarrels with the prisoner, to be for^gn^ 
ers, fo be vehemently opposed in politics or 
other matter to one or otlier of the parties to 
the suit 

If a Jury cannot agree upon a verdict, it 
must ultimately be dischai-ged ; for^ in crim- 
inal casca at leaat» the whole twelve must \m 
unanimous, is they must also be in citfl 
causes, unless both sides agree to take the 
verdict of the nujority. It is in the power, 
though soaredy in the discretion, of the 
Judge, to|mnish a Jury Ibr not agmeing, by 
ordering them to l>e lockefl up in a room 
without fire, and without food or bedding, 
^ sttch time as th^ do agraa Pormerly 
this used to he done, and 

** PMtonen banf^ tlut joiytbea might dine.** 
The Judge of assize used also to have the 
power, if a Jury on circuit proved untracta- 
bfe, to take them with him in a rough cart, 
without springs, to each remaining town on 
the circuit; and if, by the time he reached 
the last place, they had not agreed, to shoot 
them out of the cart hEito a convenient ditch, 
and tbett leave them. 
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Go down where the tee wares are Ideetnff the shore. 

And ask them why do they stghf 
The poets haVe asked them afhoosandtlaoaoV; 
Bat they're kissing the shore as they've kissed it 

before, 
Bat they're At^Ain^to^y, and they'll sigh erermore. 
Ask them what ails them ?— they will not reply. 
Bat they'll sigh on forever, and never tell why. 

** Why does your poetiy soond like a sigh ? ** 
The waves will not answer yon— neither shall L 



Go stand on the beach of the broad, boondless deep. 

When the night stars are gleaming on high. 
And hear how the billows are moaning in sleep, 
On the low-lying strand by tiie sarge>beaten steep— 
ThOf are moaning forever wherever they swe^ ; 
Ask then what ails them T thoy never reply— 
They mosn, and so sadly, bat wiD not tell why. 
** Why does your poetry soond like a sigh ? " 
The billows won't answer yoa— neither shall I, 



Go list to the breeze at the waning of day. 
When it passes and mormnrs '* good-bye ; ** 

The dear little breeae ! how it wishes to stay 

Where the flowers are in btoom-^where the slQglng- 
birdsplay; 

How it fighs when it flies on its wearisome way t 

Ask it what ails it ? It will not reply ; 

Ita voice Is a sad one— It never told why. 
** Why doee yoor poetiy soond like a sigh f ** 

The breeae will noMmswer yoa— neither shall L 

nr. 
€to watch the wild Uasta, as they tprtog fh>m their 
hdr, 
When the shoot of the storm rends the sky ; 
They rash o'er the earth, and they ride throogh the 
air, 



And they blight with their breath all that*s lovely 

andfiUr; 
AatLthejgrommn fho flhoMa **fa the ted of it* 

spair?" 
A<k them what ails them f they never reply— 
Their voices are moomfhl, they will not tell why. 

*^ Why does yoor poetry soond like a sigh f ** 
The Uasts wiU not answer yott-osltller wld L' 



Go stand on the rlvolet's lily-fringed side^ 

Or list where the rivers r«sh by; * 

The streMiilets, whSoh fbrsst trees shadow and bIdO, 
And the rivers that roll in their oceanwaid t£^ 
Are moaning forever, wherever they glide ; 
Ask them what ails them 1 they will not reply- 
On, sad-voioed, they flow, bat they never tell why. 

"^ Why does yoor poetry soond Hke a sigh r ** 
Berth's atraama will not answer yoo— neither ahaUX 



When the shadows of twilight are grtp on the hfU, 

And tka^ where the low valloye lie. 
Go Hat to the voice of the wild whlppoorwin. 
That sings when the songs of its sisters are still. 
And wails throogh the darkness so sadly and shrill ; 
Ask it whst aUs it f it will not reply- 
It wails sad aa ev«i^— it never tells why. 

^ Why does yoor poetry soond Uks a aigfa t ** 
The biitl will not answer yoo— neither shall L 



QolisttotiiftVQioesof ^ath,air,and sea. 

And the voices that soond in the sky; 
Their songs may bs Joyfol to sottm, hot to mt 
There's a sigh in each chord, and a sigh in each iby. 
And thoQsands of sighs swell theirgrand melody ; 
Aak them what alls then! they wiH not raply-* 
They sigh— sigh forever— bot never tell why. 

** Why does yoor poetry soond like a sigh T ** 
The voices won't answer yoo— neither will I. 



^EXCELSIOB. 



Potoot thy talents to their v 
Lay nothing by to rost; 

Give volgar ignorsnce thy scorn. 
And innocence thy trost. 

Bise to thy proper place In lllb— 
Trample opon all sin. 
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Bot still the gentle hand held oot 

To help the waodator to. 
Bo Hve, in fiilth and noble deed. 

Till earth retoms to earth- 
Bo live, that men shall marii the time 

Gave flocha mortal Urth. 
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JULIA PLEASANTS CEESWELL. 



(F8DI& " SoiUhlaiid Writers.** By Ida BatmQn4.) 



*' A woHDXBvmxY clever writer/* says ft 
noted eritlo^ '* or was bek^lm puiniage^ for 
ibe baa wUien {prifOed) rwy little ainca'* 

Mrs. Creawell ia a nadve of Huntsville, 
Akbanui*~oae of t^e moat beaoUful and 
hoipita^ oitiaa ot tbe Southkuid. .Cbariea 
Lamnan thoa 8peakax>f Ihia town : " It oecn- 
pica an elerated position, and is kemmed in 
with high hilla, from the summit of wliiclx 
it pfesenta aa uncommonly pipturesqaa ap- 
pearanee. ..... It ia aappUed with 

tbe best of water from a mammoth spring, 
viiich gnsbes from a rock in the center of 
the town, and this, with the array of from 
one to two bnndred aaddle bonea which are 
daltir collected around the county court 
house square,, ought to be meptioned as 
among tne features of the place. But. on 
beeomtng acquainted with the people of 
Amtsville, tbe stranger will find that they 
are the leading character." This was an onto 
hdhm Tiew— yet, in this latter particular the 
people are not changed ; and, '^ on the aooie 
of hospitality/* tbey are still not to be anr- 
psssed by their neighbors, making a stranger 
**tD feel perfoctly at hcMue.** 

And Charlea Lanman thus speaks of the 
nt^t of thia sketch^ldM): 

^'But of all the impressions . made upon 
me during my ristt here, the most agreeable 
ky hr waa siade by Miss Jidia Pleasants, the 
yoong and accomplished poetess. She is as 
gnat a tarorite in the entire South aa she is 
in this^ her native town, and is destined to 
be whoever the thoui^ of genius can be 
•ppreciated. 8he commenced her literary 
career by contributing an occasional poem to 

ttie Louisville Joomal Bom 

md bred in tbe Jl^> of luxury, it is a wonder 
that the tntelkct of Mias Pleasanta should 
Ittve been ao weU disciplined as iu fruits, in 
VHe of their nnripeoesa, would leave one 
l»snpposeltl»ad been. But death havh»g 
Noctttly made her an orphan, and taken 
from her side a much loved sister, she baa 
Unschooled In the wio^s of Providanoe^ as 
veil as of tbe world, and ■ new whan abe 



strikeathe lyre it respopds chiefly in those 
tones which find a resting place in her sor- 
rowing heart Like Mrs. Hemans, Misa 
Pleasanta ia a thinker and writer of hi^ or- 
der, and her mission upon earth cannot but 
be both beautlAil and profitable. 

The most ambitious and most faultless 
poem which she baa yet written is called 
** The Viewless Bride,'* and is a superb per- 
aonification of the New Year. It is allied 
in ajMt to Bryant's ^Thanotc^s'—quite 
as original in conception, and nearly as mel- 
odious and hymn-like a composition. And 
another po«n» entitled 'The Lost,* writ", 
ten in memwy of h^ parents, can hardly be 
read without tearibl emotions.** 

Mrs. Greswell had a rjght to expect an in- 
heritance ot talent from both sides of her 
house. Her lather belonged to the Pleas- 
ants family of Yirgioi^, which has contrib- 
uted several distinguished names to the an- 
nals, of that ^ate. John Hampton Pleaa* 
anta, of Richmond, who fell in the famous 
Ritchie duel. Gov. James Pleasants among 
the dead, and Henry R. Pleasants among 
the living, are not unknown to fiuna. The 
Pleasanta are fit>m Wales, an old family of 
England, which I Judge, ih)m its recurring 
in. the pages of Kacaulay and other histo- 
rians occasionally, maintained an honorable 
position centuries bade in that Common- 
wealth. They embraced the tenets of Wm. 
Penn, at least those who emigrated to thia 
country did— seven stalwart brothers— who 
emigrated to Yirglnia, and whose numerous 
descendants have spread over the United 
States. Everything relating to the history 
of so gHted a woman aa Julia PlcAsanta 
Creawell is interesting, and the followimc re- 
hiting to her ancestors, fiimished by a friend 
of the ** aul^ect " is highly interesting. 

** Her greatgrandfather's fiunily were very' 
intimate before the breaking out of the Rev- 
olution with that of Gen. Tarleton, the £a- 
Boua Tory persecutor of the Rebels.* Dur- 
ing the pravaleoce pf HMt friendship her 
gnnidfilther waa bof|i« aodohriManed in boo- 

{«0 
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or of Qeo. Tarleton— Tarleton Pleaaanto. 
But as the war doyeloped Gen. Tarleton*s 
hoatUity to the Ameckan caoae, the iiid%- 
naot boy of ffteen dit>ppe4 the *«'in his 
name, writing it ' Tarlton.* . This alteration, 

Jowever, did not satisfy his patriotism, for 
Ithoogh he bore the name daring liis life, 
he forbid it b^ing perpetuated among his de- 
scendants. Tflriton Pleasants was a hi|;h- 
ly edacated and acoompTished gentteman, to 
Judge from his finely written letters. He 
was ninety-four years old when he died. His 
means were limited, and jits. CreswelVs flu- 
Hfer left bts home ib Qsuiover county Kt the 
ageof sixteen, to push bis own fortunes. He 
sojourned awhile in the Old Dominion State 
as primer's boy, and then a» sub-editor. The 
Territory of Alabama was then embusing 
the "Vfestem worid, and he went thither, 
landing at Huntsrille, one of the earliest set- 
lers. His popular manners won hfan golden 
opinions fM>m all, and he waa elected to the 
ofBce of Secretary of State, Thomas Bll>b 
behig at that time Governor of th^ Stati ; 
and he met and n^rried the second daugh- 
ter of the Governor." 

Julia was the second child of the ta$t- 
ria^. Soon after his marriag(e, Mr. Pleas* 
ants abandoned politics, and engaged in 
mercantile lifb. Sx-Govettior Bibb owned 
immense estates, and JoHa was reared In the 
lap of luxury, so to speak. Mr. Pleasants 
wrote with ease and fiicility, having a Ibnd- 
ncBs (br the pursuit From childhood Julia 
was fond of tehioning her Ihoughu in 
ityme, and her fiOhdr fostered the incAna- 
lion. He was especially solicitous to secnre 
to his children all the advantages of which, 
hi some measure, his own youth had been 
deprived. Julhi was very fortunate fan hav- 
ing for eight yeais the instruction of a very 
superior woman. 

It is with pleasure Aat I give the small 
meed of praise to one of the many teachers 
who deserve a great reward fbr their well 
doing, but seldom receive it !n life. Mrs. 
Swlll<fh)mMiddleton,Tt) wsh a v*iy re- 
^markahte womaa-^^me who acted idways on 
the bisoftd gnmnd that learfetls^ is dear for 
itself alone, and In her admirable scihM4 tto 
prizes were held ottt to cJauM keai^-tttmiings 
and deoeptioo— no dteiidftil pimlshmentA to 
intimidate th6 fekHfel «n4 appal t^ wIckM 
like consoi0iMMf oThilffttg €»m HfkU waa 



^e only rewmrd, and the swe^ satisfiM^tloii 
of hnowledge gain^ the happiness. Miss 
Swift was afterwards selected by Governor 
Bladd, of Vennokit, to late «luwge of a 
Normal School,, desigaed for theeducatiott 
of teachers for Otegon. 

It it had been possible tor a girl with sock 
inteUeotual parents as Jalla Pieasania* to 
httve ftIM to inftillid At hone a IKm^Mss for 
literattm, it was fkon Miss awifl^ etemml 
oouasels aild inspbring " suBcMgr '' of spMt, 
if ImiQr use the exix^es^ii, that she g^ittid 
tiu> pei«ev««nee that atxives to oonqiMr ^ 
thbigs,and tb» energetic determfaiation tiwt, 
in spite of obstacles, knows no such woid 
as tail 

Miss Pleasants* cou^ Thomas Bibi>Biid^ 
ley, a giftodi ambitious, ardent, and aspiring 
young poet, who died at an eiirly age--*<" A 
brilliant bud of promise was cut off in him "> 
-^rst drew her poems fh>m their obscmi^ 
ty, and startled her timid doabtitikiess hgr 
lauttohing tkemvpon the ** sei^of poblid^r.'* 
The generous spirit of Geoi^e D. Pr^xtle» 
fbund kind and tender things to s&y of ber 
thnid fledglings of the imagination. 

Mr. T. B. Bradley gatbared tip some ot bia 
own and his cousin's poems, and lirooght out 
a joint volume. Mrs. Creswell saya, in ^ 
hidihg to this volume :^ *" The vohune w«i 
jDot credited to ma, and stiil less so to mjr 
cousin* My own poems w«ra diaOgured bgr 
misprints, and only one in tiie book is m Mr 
sample of my oouMn's brilliant powers. Ha 
was younger tiian myBetf, mnd l^t tiiat ag» 
when a writer foUs readily kito the styie of 
the last author he has b^en reading. . « % 
There is one poem in the book-— * My 81»* 
ter'^-^viog the full sweq> of kia wiagi 
which the lovers of true mosto will not wil* 
Hngly let die. I have so liesltatioa in aaykig 
thatttchalleages eHtteism,and ls,wtl2KHt» 
doubt, one of the most perfoet poetin in <iitr 
httiguage." 

Mrs. Oreswell has never .pnblidMd amf 
other volume, although she faaa tlM OMieiitf 
for several— poetry and hovels in M88. 

She was married in 1861, to I>avki Ore*^ 
well,a native of South CapaHna. She wma 
lefl an orphati by the aiaultaMOtia daalh of 
her parems, afler whiek tM reaWed oovtral 
years with her grabdmoOier, Mit. BIblk. 
Hece she lost her sisler Addle, okoal whooi 
^ sttiig her sweeisat aoiiga. 
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Jodgtt €tw f r»n ift^ A mift of dMnfvished 
talents, tDcl was a weiUhy pht&ter, but loet 
ereiytmng by the war* and baa reaamed bl^ 
t»BoUce at tbe bar. Mra* Oreaw^ was teach- 
lig ft vlUago aelMol, proud to be aUe to aa^ 
list her bosband tbns rooeb. Wbea miafor- 
toiies and poverty teropestnonsly aaaail, then 
oar ** women of the Sooth ''are diaUnguiab- 
«d for Mi^r herole aota and • biwra hearts. 

M 19. Creswelfa botm is near Bhreveport, 
LtL, where riie is the *^ home fali;y/' bappy» 
sorroundvd by a quartette of cbildren--of 
wboia ^Hm oolf dauf btw» who is named 
** Adrienne,** (lhe^i#iii d$*piU9iu «idar which 
her mooter wrotft,) haying inherited the po- 
etic temperament, at the early age ol ten 
dabbles ia**ili|Fma.'' 

THB YIBWUtaS BBIDK. 

Bad, 9ad and low the Old Tear's dying »igk 

Steals np the cloody ramparts of the sky ; 

And gaily to the midnights silrery chime 

Ae fUr Yomif Tear tripe thropgh tlie wintiy rime. 

fbebeaotlftil Young Tear {—all tears, all smile»<- 

Anergiqg firom the fatnre^s shadowy aisles. 

Her snowy ^rments flatter fhr and wide. 

And Taporous mystery veils the Viewless Bride. 

The night winds warble as she wandeis by— 

The night donda ileo the empyrean laaoU, 

And merry atan come, singing joyous rhymot 

To grace her bridal with primordial Tlmo— 

With Time, that grand and high mysterlarch, 

Who leads hla ritat throoi^ rsijloBa din anA daHc, . 

Aad wiiMi iha «Mlal jPOSM, a loMy rsQS, 

To htoo»aadipia|8h.lii hta wild enljfao^ 

And yet how brlgiht and carelesa gUstens now 

The cloudless radiance of the New Tear's brow ; 

The gentlest twilight IhD not yet hath stood 

Its dewy darkneae on tho yontfafbl head>; 

BwiHtt'er the glacial sward she gaily tkis. 

Aid carols to the blue columnar skies. 

She recks not of the cycles gone before. 

That died like euTges on a storm-beat shore ; 

Bht Tight and airy is her printless tread. 

And Joyona o^or the sliMnbers of the dosd. 

Ah I who can ban throngh what a wildering way- 
Through what a wild her onward track shall stray ! 
How often win she view Ae night stars pale. 
And lordly forests totter to the gale, 
The momlDg ^y wtth weighty tempasta bowed, 
And tears deacend ftt>m evening's lilao doud ; 
What wre^s (ihall strew the stretching ocean aands^ 
W&en glory leads ta strife the clashing bands ; 
What cities Ihll to liae not np again, 
When eatthquakaa demUte the peopled {dalaf 
Alaal itneeda no prophet*a tnunp to peal 
The woaa her fhtnre wanderings shall reveal. 
We see her marching now— a Tictress chief, 
hi an the dark emblazonry of grief; 
Anaod the bright 01yte|rfao sna aha dmga 



A rained s^, aod w»Yaa h9c ilamy flaga^ 
A myriad fluttering pulses cease to beat. 
And crimson heart-drops stain her snowy fbet, 
1^ down the star-lit vistas of the sky. 
Her peans wild, like muflied thnnden fly— 
They fly, alast the saddest, saddest song 
In all the d^iraa ot the aadal throag* 

The fliir Toosg Tear I-4er dowry la the tears 
That stricken, mortals fling on allent biers ; 
Her bridal garments are the sortowing rue. 
The ftmefil-eyprees, and the tristlht yew. 
She cannot shnn the woe her touch imparts. 
For each ft^sh footstep crushes human hearts ; 
And stin where'er she turns through boundless space. 
Death, death she flu^ the helr4ooi^ of her lace. 
The bright New Tear What dark and fear^chaafe 
Her step will bring upon the mountain rang«» 
Beside the silver stream— out on the sea. 
And where the desert girds the lone palm tree- 
To many a tropic dlme-^here Icebarga roll 
Ih sllont grandenr round the frigid p^e^ 
Where lava-tongaea forik^haongh th« crater*a months 
And swift siroocos sweep the lovely South- 
Where iron battle leads his crested van- 
Wherever roams the reatlesa raoe of nna. 
Ah I yes, though now she carols but of flea, 
To. many a one her ailvery-eoog will be 
The honey bird« that wllea with tnnelhl air 
The Eastern traveler to the wild beae^s lair. 

Such sorrowa are, an4 oh I fhr more beside, 
The pale attendants of the yonthlhl bride ; 
And yet sometimes she circles, like the kvk, 
Withmnsio thsong^ the dawning gray and dark. 
The fklr Toung Tear!— pale, trembling thing t She 

brings 
Some blessings dripphig ftoas the dewy wings; 
Not altogether is she crowned with teara^ 
But here and there a sunshiAe streak appeara : 
And who could not forgive a double fhce. 
When half Is wreathed with smiles and gilt with 

grace? 
Aye, though alif only boasts of terrene blrth^ 
She'll make for some an Bd^n of this earth : 
We see her now, with angel wings unfbrled. 
In pitying guardage of a shipwrecked world. 
She calls her children out by bright blue streams. 
And gives to tmthfti] apirita pleasant dreama. 
She loads with aong the nig^t4)iid*s silver tongue. 
And nurturas tnUpe tor the gay and young ; 
While round t^ good man's wrinkling brow she 

weaves. 
With tender hand, the snowy almond leaves. 
She thrilta with Jogr the artkt's raptured sonl. 
When crtinson twilights round the welkin roll; 
And cheera the swain with thoagbts of fhture ease, 
When Autumn's fruitage bends the orchard trees. 
To one iftie gtraa a proud and loatcal aaaiaf. 
And circles gsBtaa «dtk the wiMlb of luaa ; 
Then wl^ere the bright hymeneal altar glowa, 
She crowns another with a blushing rose. 
And some shall find a bright and shining hope. 
That long had mocked the costliest telescope. 
When they shall learn ths joy of sins foigivea. 
And tread the straight bat atany path to Heavea. 
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THE a!rOW-KINO*fl BBIDAL. 
FMt Arom 8t Beroard^t icy cmg 

The cold, red d«yUffht IMed, 
When lo 1 a tenlpef t waved Ita flag; 

With anow and darkoeas braided. 

Bnthroned In Ice— enrobed la tndw. 

Upon that mifftaty monntaln, 
The Snow Kinf^ raled theftosea flo^ 

OfeTerydoad-boni foantahu 

And throiffh the anow-flakea, wild aad teft 

A ailv^ry horn was pealing, 
A( though to some Barydice 

Immortal love revealing. 

Back from the spectral Jhders white. 

Its flate-like echoes bounded ; 
While pine-clad passes with the flight 

Of winged steeds resoonded. 

As f^n the echoes of that strain. 

With wild, yet soft entreating, 
A maiden's bosom, low refrain. 

In sweet accord was beating. 

No traveler tbroogh that gloomy woof 

Of wind and darkness battled, 
While kmdly round tht ahepberd*a roof 

The Ihrloos tempest rattled. 

No star shone on the drear coacavo-- 

No beauteous planet-ranger— 
But woman^s love seems bom to brave 

The stormy burst of danger. 

And o*er the snow drift, daaterhig theret 

A slender figure glided ; 
Whose meteor-head of golden hair 

The murky gloom divided. 

Behind her was a kinsman's wrath. 
The storm-cloud hung above her, 

And treacherous was the devious path 
That winded to her lover. 

FnU oft before, that spirit call, 

At eventide had wooed her ; 
And wiled her ftt>m her kinsmaa*s haD, 

To madden and delude her. 

Past many a pinnacle of sleet, 

Past many a yawning flssnre. 
Upon the snow her flying Ibet 

Scarce left their feathery p t ees ar e. 

Beyond the oagle-crested larch, 
0*er many a wild gorge springing. 

Where'er Its solemn winding march 
Her lover's horn was itngtag. 

And strangely throagh the shadows lanf 
That wUd, aaeaithly aeasaf«i 



Sad asa toet «U|^s bell, wapn iaitiig > 
Throagh domoa of ttqald maaaara. 

Apollo's lute ne*er charmed the Nine, 

With tones of ridier blending, 
Than tiMae dear aolaa, wbich« liiio^ the piao, 

That •piril-honi was sendtag. 

Now like some ftill cathediHl cholc, 

It chanted anthems saintly ; 
Aad now It saeaied a wtad'swept lyra 

Thai aranaodag, whispered fhlatty; 

I wedh it was no mortal spell 

The gelid silence cleaving, 
Which, tnch a watrd and %lldenlng«pdl, 

Azonad her aoal was waaivtBg' 

It was the Snow-King's madrigal. 
With made music laden, ^ 

And winning to his prood star-hatt ' ^ 
The flilrest earthly maMen. 

And reining In his oonrsers bold-*- 

One long, fhll tide of sweetness. 
He round that wondering maiden rolled. 

Which robbed her light foot'a t 



Down on the yielding snow she sank; 

Like some fiiir wreath of myrtle. 
Where soft snow-flakes, rank after rank. 

Clung gently round her kirtle. 

Her long, gold locks, like glow-worms, gav« 

The night a mellow gleaming, 
And softly in its marble cave 

Her videt eye was dreaming. 

Like stately priests, the aged trees 
Bent whispering ritual? rontod her, 

Wherei, ardent as some trOple biaan, 
Her splrit'lover Ibuad hai; 

There, oa that pallid, fleeey couch. 

Wen bridal vows rspeated, 
While Love ataid Time with magic apeH, 

And half hia moments cheated. 

The Snow Prince bore his bride ate. 
Up through the realms of Bven ; 

And there she beams the brightest star 
That gems the brow of Heaven. 

And whea the broad, red bea9a rapoae. 

Out in the forest stilly, 
They fbund her robed in Alpine aaowa— 

A pale and Arosen Illy t 

'Twas thus the andent legend ran. 

Perchance a vagary idle, 
Which charmed some old gray-headed man 

To sing the Saow-King's Bridal. 
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PUNISHMENT IN THE DAYS OF E D • 



Grbat as we tbink oanelves in scienoe, 
isgeoious device, and hage construction, it 
nmst after all be admitted that we &11 teiy 
&t short of onr progenitors, and tiiat not 
n^rely in matters of no moment, bnt in al* 
moel all great and noble things, finom the 
boUding ofaehnrchor thefoiging pf a stoat 
blade np to a good hard-hitting prize fight 
The yery best of onr painters would r^ioe 
to hold a taper to Bapbael or Rubens ; but 
whether they would be altogether worthy of 
the ofllce is quite anotherlliing. Onr poets 
would sing very small indeed besides Dante 
or Chaucer; though we have not the slight- 
est doubt that one or two of them could 
earn a five shilling fine for "brawlhig'' as 
wdl as, if not better than the latter, or get 
Up a seditious Hot as cleverly as the former. 
Few of our architects, we suspect, could 
t»ss the ordeal applied to fh^masons in 
those days. Even Mr. Bennet himself would 
be compelled to hide his diminished head in 
presence of the horologer wtio constructed 
the dock that ornamented the dome of 
Dantzia Tlie bonnets and chignons of 1868 
are very ^r m their way, but th^ are 
the merest trifles in comparison with the 
wapetb head-dreeeeg of the fourteenth cratu- 
>y, when it Vas usual to enlarge the city 
gates to admit the tower of c<^ls that rose 
itwy on story, over eveiy pretty ftce. The 
heaviest swell among us would cut a remaik- 
ably poor figure beddes a Qaveston, a Court- 
ney, a Bonnivet,^or a Bussy d'Amboize ; or 
iaOur» any of these gallants would eat a 
very poor figure in him, for assuredly th^ 
would eilherdisdain to recognize his exist- 
ence as ** a man and a bh>ther,*' or drill a few 
boles in Ms body for presuming to aspire to 
their fellowship in such imworthy garb. 
And even that battle of battles which poets 
sang, and bishops, it is whiqxa^, consecrat- 
ed with their presence— 4he comlMit between 
flayers and Heenao-^was as a satyr to Hy- 
perion ocmtnisted with tin totntiament, in 
splendor, in gaUantxy, and especially in 
bladt eyes ano hhodj noses. But if we 



were called on to name anything in particu- 
lar in which a great falling off from thepasi 
is visible we shotdd otrtainfy dedgnate the 
gibbet sfl one of the little matters hi which 
we have most degenerated irom the perlleo- 
tion of our sires. 

It is only alter tedious investigation and 
with much reluctanoe, that we are brought t* 
hang up an occasional scoundrel ; and vm 
are glad of any excuse that may enable us 
to dispense ^ith the last disgusting act of 
tiie tragedy. But our ancestors were no^ so 
squeamish. In' tiieir view axe and cord 
were q^eciflcs for every disorder that could 
afibct the body politic, and they applied both 
unrelentingly. And we are even more un- 
worthy of our sires in the matter ct second- 
ary infiictiona. Penal servitude and transr 
portation may be excellent things in tlidr 
way ; but our fine old English gentiemen an4 
their foreign contemporanes would have 
scofM at such effeminate devices. Did any 
one among these dangerous classes exhibit a 
taistefor Vlegal drilling, or handling edge 
tools— sword or pen— in a dangerous way, 
or taking a sly aim firom* behind a wall— 
they seldom bothered themselves with mere 
humdrum precautionary measures, but pro- 
ceeded at once to place a restraint on his 
propensities by that particular form of ven- 
tilation which his case suggested. 

There were ibw things in those good old 
days that might not be rendered criminal 
according to the temper of the particular 
time and tyrant Did a court physician faU 
to cure, they hung hhn up or cut him down 
as happened to be most convenient; nor was 
he much better off when the utmost succeai 
attended his efforts. Cottier, the physiciaa 
of Louis XL, atoned for the skill witii which 
he had prolonged the liated life ot his master, 
with a fine of 50,000 crowns— equal to as 
many pounds of our money. And doubt- 
lesa he eonsidered himself not all unlucky 
to tBoapt so easUy, for the two Augustine 
monks who undertook the cure of Charlea 
the Mad, when every Mnqible practitioner 
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shrank fh>m Uie task, were beheaded and 
quartered on the next relapse of their pa- 
tient 

And the merchant of ** lang syne ** was no 
better o^ than the surgeon. A|i archoishop 
of Cologne once built a strong castle at the 
interaection of four roads, and presented it, 
with his blessing, to a poer reklion who had 
been in the army. When thesoldi^deained 
to be hifonned how be was ta maitftaiQ his 
garrison, since the exc^enft prelate had 
omitted to assign him a salaiFy, tlie latter re- 
plied very significantly by poioiing out the 
dtnatlon of the fortress, and the poor rtla- 
Hob made sach good use ot tlie hfait that he 
^Ued a miillonaire^ Indeed, it was not a re- 
ttarkal>le ^ilng in those days for gentlenen 
Is break np erery road except that one which 
M taimediately usder their batUemeats» in 
^9rder to facilitate their pillage of the Irftte* 
8ometlme8 when the neighboring princes 
Ibmid themselves in diflkolties they made 
war on the rich baigbera,eBpeoiidly ot Fiaar 
ders, robbing and mjafing onttl the mei^ 
chants came to terms asd booght them oS^ 
while those who had no such prey lumdy 
betook them to what was teimed *" borrow- 
ing**— a transaetion the nature of which is 
Tery neatly iUostrated by the ibilowing anr 
eedotes :— The good people of Glient, ht^r- 
log oDce upon a time lent our Edwara III. 
890,000 crowns^ Tontufed several years after 
to request payment*-a pnooeeding so pre- 
posterously absurd that it drew roars of 
laughter flix>m the Lords of the Council to 
whom the dqfmties applied. Nor was this 
by any means harsh treatment The lively 
Duke of Orleans having, in a fit of religious 
fervor, vowed to pay his debts called his 
creditors totcether by sound of trumpet 
He really was sincere, and made what he 
considered ample armngements, but he reck- 
<«ed without his host The crowd, 80dand 
tll^ards, that pMsented themselves at the 
appointed time horiifled him, and, despairing 
of beiag able to satisfy them otherwise, he 
flogged^ a doeen or so by way of example, 
ted dismissed the rest with hideovQ thieals 
as to what woald befafiabouldtb^^till per- 
fltotitt teasing him Witli their paKry hitts. 
And Ofaarle» the VHSv of ll^avatrs^ cfuand 
'«ii account ta a smflar way. Qncy of 
'Transtamar having expelled his boothsr, 
Peter the cruel, lliclatlsr was^stnroiag tahis^ 



dominions escorted by the Black Prince and 
80,000 men. As Charics held the ];>asse8 of 
the Pjrrenees both brothers applied to hifti— 
the one offering a couple of towns for free 
passage, and the other a laige sum that the 
defiles might be barred. The offers were 
equally tempting and Charles made up his 
mb)4 to earn thcA both. He took the 
money and then excused himself from 6^ 
sVructiog the march of the invaders by hir- 
ing <me Oliver dej(aany to waylay him and 
dap him in prison When the Black Prince 
had pasted the King of Navarre demanded 
hia rolease. But de Mauny had profited toe 
well by his employee^ example to kecf 
•Uictiy t(> his bargaii^ He pocketed his 
hUe« and then aftectiug to consider the king 
as a true prisoner of wax, celbaed to part 
witii^ bin except xm the customary tennfr-^ 
alaitgo ransom. Most people would have 
given way to anger under such barefaced ex- 
tortion, bat not so Charles, who, thoroughr 
ly appreokting such a pret^ piece of per- 
fi4y even when exercised on himself, chuck- 
led over it with the greatest relish, and ia 
short, agreed at once to his very good iriend*a 
demand. The latter, perfectly satisfied with 
himself and everybody else, consented to4Q- 
compaoy the Vile one to Tudeia in order to 
rect^ve his, pay, which he did directlv he en- 
tered the townr^-only it was on the scaffold 
and from the hsjads of the hangman. Of 
course it required some littk dexterity to In- 
duce close-fisted pe(^le to part with their 
cash on such terms; but the kings and 
princes of the Middle Ages were always 
equal to the occasion, and the Tudora and 
Hantageneta briUiantly so. Everybody 
knows how King John coaxed a loan from 
th» Hebrew, and such persuasives as a few 
weeks' lodging in the pleasant domicile 
called *' Little Ease," or a campaign as n 
Qommon soldier against the wild borderers, 
weare applied with success to an obstinate 
banker by the last Royal Harry. It need 
flcaio^y be said that the example of the 
King was never lest upon tha courtier. And 
thua-«*so fiir ad his rdaticn with the power- 
tnl entended-— the wealUiy pleblan was in» 
perpetsBil dilemma. It was dangerous tp 
lend and eqnal^ sa to withhoUl For whan 
a ciedilwr became too Unportunate i^ Judi- 
cious apptteatlon of whip, knife, or nooee, 
4teted Ute nniaancc; while the capitalial 
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wb6 i^fhsed to do ii fitfle bHl i^nthe risk of 
b&ving liimself «nd hid budlnesa BOspended 
together. 

But Tiolence was then iht tmlrersal rem- 
ed J. Kothtng could mHigate the bonrors of 
ftmioe or pestilence like a massacre of the 
Jews and lepers ; and It was the easiest 
thing In the world to pnt down a popular 
tumult by stringing to the tre^s, of stfll more 
convenient sign-posts, as many of Ae mob 
as authority could contrive to lay bands on. 
Here are a couple of instances, taken almost 
at random out ot ten thousand. The Oru- 
aaders brought tbe leprosy home ttom the 
Bast, and uncleanly habits, bad food, and 
defective sanitary arrangements rendered it 
Ibr a period a really formidable epidemic, 
while its loathsome nature invested it with 
exceeding terror. The lepers were every- 
where immured in hospitals, which were 
erected and maintained by charity. Between 
1314 and 1821 a series of fomlnes and pesti- 
lences destroyed vast multitudes, probably 
a third of the whole population of Europe. 
In the last of those years startling rumors 
were heard in all directions. It was told 
that the Spanish Moors had determined to 
exterminate the Christians from the face of 
the earth ; that ffaey had employed the Jews 
to effect their purpose ; that the Jews, again, 
had deputed the task to the lepers, and that 
these miserable beings had a^*eed to carry 
out the Strang design by^ infecting ^W the 
healthy round them with their own hideous 
mahidy. It was farther stated that the lep- 
cfg had actually delit)erated the matter in 
fbiir grand convocations, attendcfd by depu- 
ties from eveiy lazar-house in Europe, with 
the exception of two in England-^an excep- 
tion which gave the story a greater seeming 
of reality ; and that they had finally decid- 
ed to eff^ect their object by poisoning all the 
tprfngs, and by the still more'dreaded means 
of magic spells. The story w^ exactly suit- 
ed to the era, and was everywhere greedily 
credited, espedalty in ^unce, whbse king 
andpeopte took the lead in ptmishing the 
•ttomed criminate. That country was soon 
In one of its numerous tiger fits— and. It 
need scarcely be added, the acene of unutter- 
able horrort. Here, the lazar-house and 
thdr inmates trere tmmt together ; there, the 
kpen Wire poshed at tbt pohit of theUnce 



teto the nearest river; in other iijimrters, 
again, they "were stoned to dl9ath, or hunted 
down, and slaughtered like wolves ; whifb 
the f^w sundvors endeavored, too often in 
vidn, to shelter their wretchedness among 
the woods and rocks. Occasionally, Indeed, 
affbction rose stronger than disgust and ter- 
ror, and snatched the victim from destruc- 
tion, or sought to mitigate his (ate by sluus 
ing it with him. But as for the jews, they 
experienced no mercy whatever. Such of 
them as escaped instant massacre were com- 
mitted to prison and subjected to the torture. 
Their shrieks of agony rang from every dun- 
geon ; and, when these were stilled, a thous- 
and fires blazed to devour them— 160, in- 
chiditig nnile and female, in^mt and grand- 
sire, perishing in a single one at Toulouse. 
It was not until the commencement of anotii- 
er reign that the atrocities ceased ; and then 
" afcls of grade *^ were put fbrth, which— ad- 
mitting the rcaMty of the conspiracy and 
the Justice of ihe punishmentlnfiicted — ad- 
vised that the revenues of the lazar-houses 
might be restored ; that such of the unfortu- 
nate lepers as had escaped, and who were 
sternly prohibited from Ibllowlng any occtt- 
pation by which they could maintain tbem- 
sdves, might be mercifblly permitted to live 
od by the help of charity, that' is supposing 
charity not to have been killed off so fkr as 
they were concerned by the horrible accusa- 
tion; and that the Jews might be allowed 
to leave their prisons between sunrf^ and 
sunset,' in order to raise the money by which 
the great Ikvor of exile was to he bought. 
Nor did the occasional' rioter &tB very much 
better than Jew or leper. In the reign of 
Henry HI. the Lo&donerb happened to quar- 
rel with the people of Westminster at a 
wrestling match. The ibrmer grew riototis, 
broke a good many heads, and pulled dnwni 
several houses — much to the amusement 
of nobility and kntghthood,whfch happened, 
hi considerable ibrce, to be looking on. But 
the rioters having fooli^Oily extended the 
latter portion of their peribrmanee to some 
tenements belonging to the Abbot of West- 
mtaister, the aspect of things underwent a 
great change in the view of the lordly pro- 
prietors. The latter Instanily mounted and 
charged, capturing several dosecis of the mob, 
and dispersing tbe rest The ringleadeis 
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iKr»biD|ied«A 0«oei witiMot form orpro^ 
easa^aodthe romaiqiiUr of the capUfot dis- 
viisead, wilb their fe«t obopped ofL 

The thomund* who died tor witchcraft 
eh9w how dangeroiie it wm^ to he ugly or 
pooviathe**|^riooB day»of old;** sod^ae 
hoodreds of iBfttnaces atteet, it was almoet 
aa &tal to be ^onapicqoua fbr wealthy and 
Offpec^iaUjr for beaotjr. Indeed, from the 
days of Dl^va to thoee of Harjr Stuart, a 
Mr lady ia ecarcely e?er mentioned hy Uie 
Ohroaicleia exc^ aa the aiik4^ct ol a trage* 
dy. Nor are we without recorded inataacea 
ot genUeraen who were mined lolely by 
their goad lookib It was net» indeed, any 
vswoinanly repogaaace to hie hAodaome 
Aee tliat indooed Qu»ea Matilda to ooaeign 
the Sajion Brihtrick to perpetual imprison- 
ment; though tiiose who remember the 
rather eccentric style of wooing— a good 
thratthiag andaroU through "a mud-puddle—- 
which finally fixed her affections on the 
Conqueror, migl^t be inclined to think other- 
wise. But, excepticmal as she showed her- 
self to William, i^ is quite certain that Ma- 
tilda WM eTen more than suflOciently appr^ 
eiatl?e of personal graces in the case of 
Brihtrick, sinee^le was so talten with that 
medinval exquisite, when ambassador at her 
ihther's oourt, that »he actually ofiered him 
her hand. And U was to punish his reAisal 
that, yeam after, the unforgiving queen 
h^K^ ^* Saxon from lier husband aa her 
share of the English spoil. 

Occa^naHy .there we^ rulers who de- 
lighted to pUce people in such tioklish posi- 
tions that any course of action might be in- 
terpreted into treason. Our owa Elizabeth 
had some knowledge of this particular 
hraach of "'kingcraft." But its supreme 
niaster— not even excepting tl^ autlior of 
the celebrated ambiguity, '* Spare not to kill 
theKingiswell,*'--waaLo«isXL Certain 
citizens of Ampa having requested hia per- 
misskm to visit the Court of Buigundy oa 
business, Louis toU tiiem hi person that be 
oooaideied tibem quite capable of deciding 
tiiat jmaU matter without troohling Urn. 
Taking the Kiiq;*s reply for assent, thc^y set 
oot— twea^-three hi number--on their 
Jonmij; hut before they iiad tsarersed ai 
, lei^fue th^ were atopped, bcoiight back^aodl 
decapitated by that gloomy official, Tristam 



rHermlte. Oneof tbavlctliajiMaotloqf 
before hem appointed a counsellor of the 
Parliament of Paris by Louis, and now tho 
forocioys tyrant oauped the severed h^sd to 
be inviated with the osgaL cap of Qttoe,aad 
deposited in its proper place among the 
members of that ligal body, when assembled 
in thehr hall. Again and a^^ did the pow^- 
erfol of those ageB» which iieipected the tex^ 
^ Touch not mine anointed,** too profound]; 
to bri^g the crowned folqn himself to the 
scaflbld, execute him by 6ubetitute,in the per* 
sons of such of his servants as hsfq^ened tp 
tall the first into their hands. The Count 
of Harcourt and three other gentlemen wera 
beheaded by John, Sing of Fnuh^e, in 185fii, 
and twenty-two years later two oihecs ol 
equal rank by his successfsr Charles, in puiv- 
ishment of a &w of the numerous cnmea 
perpetrated bf their paster, that same 
Charles the YUe, one specimen of whose 
handiwork we have already related. But 
the reprobate hiaiself did not finally escape. 
His death waa not indeed a judicial one, but 
it was hiUy as terrible. Being .aocuatomedy 
in bis later years, to deep in night-clothes - 
that had been steeped in ^rUa of wine, 
these at last took fire^it was whispered tha^ 
his servants delibemtely; ignited them— and 
thus the monster perished in some such 
agony as itiiad delisted him to inflict 

The medisBval penal code eschewed mp- 
notonyjust aa earefolly as weakness. Its 
eapital and other coiporal punishmenia 
might be rather mom fiwqoent than medem 
prejudice approves oC; but excell^t t^iae 
was taken to divest them ol tedious unifo«os- 
ity. Mr. Justioe Tresilyanrthe very worthy 
predecessor of Jefir^ys, was quite en artist 
in tfais species of deadly variety, aa the M- 
lowers of John Ball and Wat T>ler expert- 
enoed, some of whom he hanged four timea 
over before he allowed -them to die. Bq^ 
clever as ourTringHsh.adeptawere sad some 
of them were exoeedii^y sp^w» mnt ad- 
rait that they competed bet poorly with * 
thcdr continental rivals, with whom, in Uie 
good old time, death was b^ood all ques- 
tion the TeriublB*'kingof terrors." Thanks 
to our npvelistsi the reading public hi prsl^ 
well aequainsed with, the cMromonei appU- 
anceaol ton;uie,aad we ace theiefope nut 
under the necessity of enlaiging on sod: 
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ftfldiuilbig items a« the rack, the wheel, the 
thambad^w, and the boot Bat these were 
only the ereiyday ibrms of punlshmeDt 
There were ftlways lodiyldiials, prini^ and 
politidaiie. eepecially of the Byzaotine em- 
pUe, who rose saperior toauch vulgar usages, 
and with whom ^'kiUiog by incbes" was 
not a mere figure of ^eecli, but a dread re- 
alHy. Indeed some of thdr detestable in- 
WiflCimis of cruelty have obtained as wide 
celebrity aa the bull of 1?baloris, Tbere was 
the "cbambre a crucer"— a, heavy chest, 
short, shallow, and lined with sharp stones- 
la which the sufferer was packed, and the 
ttd, heayily weighted, shut down on bim. 
Thero wer« the *" bemicles," consisting of a 
natttess, an which the victim was fastened 
by the neck with bullock^s sinews to keep 
him from aioTing« while bis legs were pass- 
ed through a kind of stocks, and crushed 
between two great logs of wood, on the up- 
pennost of which a man was seated ; the 
fKoceas heing repeated on the third day« 
which, as tbe old <^ronicler tells us, '* is the 
cnielest thing that ever was beard of.*^ 
• There were the iron cages of Louis XI., in 
which some of liis victims spent yei^, and 
whieh were so maliciously contrived that 
every poeitioii— standing, sitting, or lying— 
wtB equally uncomfortable to the occupant. 
But, unquestionably, the master contrivances 
of all these delicate inventions for producing 
exandaltng agony were the ** baiser de la 
viergt'*of Baden Baden, and the'* iron cof- 
in*' of LiSBft. In the former the prisoner, 
bfindfiMd and fiMteoed in a chair, was low- 
end by a windlass through a well-like shaft, 
lescbing from the top of tbe castle deep 
down iot^ the heart of tbe rock on which it 
slaads, so deep— fiMT th^ shaft still exisU— 
that t^ Tiaitor passing beneath can barely 
diseem the glimmering daylight at tbe top. 
Hera he was immured in a dungeon hewn 
ottt of the living stone, and fitted with a 
door of the aame BAterial a foot thick, so 
SMftiDy oooatructed that it was not to be dis- 
tiagnlahed from tbe a4}oining wall. In this 
minrable cdl, surrounded by darkness that 
Might he felt— silent, helpless, hopeless, like 
atoad in the oentre of ita block— he renaained 
mU the hour of trial. He was then brought 
hflfeie hia Jodgta, who awaited him, masked 
mA aoka»ii, ia 4k larger excavation, called 
the Ball of Jndff^^^ ^"^^^ thence he 



wai conducted to the torture chamber—^ 
den amply supplied with all the necessary 
implements— and subjected to its ameniUee 
according to the discretion of hisjudgee. 
This over, the captive was sped through the 
last act of the tragedy. He was unbuckled 
from his iron bed,* and directed to kiss a 
bronze statue of tbe Virgin, that stood at the 
end of the passages leading hrom the cham- 
ber, as the seal of whatever declaration had 
been wrung from his agony. Wearily he 
dragged himself along, with tottering limbs 
and failing strength, until, ss he raised his 
lips to tbe mild face of the Madonna, a trap- 
door gave way beneath his tread, and precipi^ 
Uted him, fathoms down, upon a series ol 
delicately-poised wheels — 

AU horrent wiUiprq)«ctiog vg rnn 
which bis fkll set in rapid motion. Nor do 
we exaggerate) in the least, for the fhigmonts 
of the murderous machinery, stuck thickly 
over with bits of bone and pieces of dress 
still remahi at the bottom of the fearful 
oubliette. More awfUl still was the punish- 
ment of the iron coflSn, wherein the prisoner 
saw his aungeon contracting round him day 
by day and houi by hour, the sides stealing 
up and the roof creeping down— slowly, 
steadily, silently— passionless as fate, and ss 
remorseless— the dread machinery maintahi- 
ing tiie calm monotony of its march, through 
lingering days and nights of horror, until the 
final collapse crushed him. 

But even the worst of these was mildnesi 
itself when compared with the infemalities 
occasionally practised on a few exceptional 
victUns of exaspented power. Regicides 
were tortured with more than Indian fiaroci- 
^, until the body was incapable of further 
sufleHng. Jomandi, a descendant of the Nor- 
man conquerors of Sicily, in requital for re- 
bellion against the Emperor Henry YI., was 
enthroned naked on a seat of red-hot iron, 
and crowned with a idmilar diadem. A no- 
Ue matron of Constantinople, having refhs- 
ed the hand of her daughter to one of the 
inthmous parasites of the second Theodore 
Lascares, that ingenious tyrant caused the 
obstinate dame to be stripped and enclosed 
to the neck in a sack along with a number 
of csits, who were pricked into furious exer- 
cise of tooth and talon by a couple of exe- 
cndoners. Another of these worthy rulers, 
JuatUuiMi XLt was accustomed to pai^ish his 
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insolvent tributaries by stispendiog them, 
head downwards, in the oflfenslve smoke of 
a fire fed by Doxions weeds. And a third, 
Constans II., having in yain endearored to 
soothe the Jealousy excited In his brother 
Thcodosius by consigning him to the priest- 
hood, at length murdered the unfortunate 
youth in one of the atrocious ways peculiar 
to the East. But the crime was too horrible 
lor even the Greeks of that blood-stained 
capital— habituated, to tolerate as tbey were, 
to the daily perpetration of similar deeds, 
and rising indignant, they drove the assas- 
sin from his capital. But not into security. 
A vengeance far surpassing any they could 
have mfiicted thenceforward shared his ex- 
ile, nor ever left his side even for an instant 
until the distant hour of his own murder. 
Then only did the phantom of his victim 
cease to present its cballce fllred with blood 
to the murderer*s lips, and to appal his ear 
with the terriWe invitation, ** Drink, brother, 
drink! drink, brother, drink!" But we 
must not linger over that sink of depravity 
the Lower Empire, or we shall feel the pois- 
onous influence of its exhalations; like 
Ducange, for instance, who discusses with 
too evident relish the various methods de- 
vised, under the patronage of the Byzantine 
rulers, for extinguishing the sight. We 
merely pause to remark that one of the most 
used of these Imperial punishments, the am- 
putation of the tongue, originated a ** mira- 
cle"— that of speech without tonguea— 
which edifled the orthodox of the fifth cen- 
tury, confounded the Arian persecutors who 
had recourse to it, and exceedingly bothered 
the historian Gibbon. That writer, unable 
to controvert the evidence adduced in favor 
of tlie marvel, very characteristically insin- 
uates that he has as good a right to be obsti- 
nate in doubt as the Arians. Questionless, 
he would have exulted had he known that 
the "miracle" was no miracle at all, but a 
common occurrence in the East, where the 
punishment has been practised beyond mem- 
ory to this extent, the amputation of half the 
organ, and where those who have fortitude 
enough to encounter the pain and risk at- 
tending t(ftdl excision, recover the powers of 
speech lost by the former operation. 

England, we rejoice to write, oftbrs fewer 
examples of these abominatioiis than any 
oiker cocmtry, though, we hope, not exactly 



for the reason assigned by that exceTtent 
lawyer, Sir Thomas Smith, who, writing !d 
the n»ign of Elizabeth, tells us that *• f t is th^ 
nature of the Englishman o abfde no fbr- 
ment, and that, therefore, he wfft confess 
himself rather to have done anything, yea, 
to have killed his own father, than to suffer 
torment" Nevertheless, this oM fsTand has 
witnessed too much evil of the Wnd. Our 
klnes, certainly, did not go quite so fUr In 
defining treason as Dionysius, who inchidecl 
dreams in the catalogue of capital offences, 
but some of them effected a very close ap- 
proximation — notably that Achilles, Edward 
rv., who put 6ne man to death for a jest, 
and another fbr a petulant remark. And !t 
is with anything rather than the self-satisfkc- 
tion of Britons that we peruse that passage 
of Sir Edward Coke's which explains hang- 
ing, drawing, and diseml)Owellltig on scrip- 
tural principles, and justifies them by patri- 
archal precedent, or certain statutes of ** Bluff 
Harry's," or those pages of our history which 
tell us how one of our kings placed a fami- 
ly under the scaffold that they might be Wet- 
ted by their father's blood ; how another, and* 
a hero, allowed the gallant Lord Cobham to 
unite in his death the various penaltlS de- 
creed agains: treason and heresy ; and how 
a third permitted the previously unheard Of 
punishment of boiling alive to be Inflicted 
on the cook of " saintly Fisher." 

All this infamous variety of torture and 
death was at the unlimited disposal of every 
one of the thousand tyrants wliose mad whim 
was law in the terrible Middle Ages. And 
an untimely display of virtue, valor, or self- 
respect, was far more certain than outrage- 
ous villainy to bring their vengeace down. 
Alain Blanchard was beheaded by Henry V. 
for hife heroic defense of his native city, 
Rouen ; 400 of the English garrison were 
tied in couples and drowned in the Slentie 
for their stubborn resistance at Pontolse?. 

r 

Albert Bieling ennobled the mnrderoos 
squabbles of the "Hodks and Codfish "by his 
conduct when doomed to be buried allve-^ 
sentence having been pronounced, he asked 
and obtained, not mitigation, but a month% 
respite to take leave of his fandly, and re- 
turned at the expiration of the perilled fo mi- 
dergo hfs fate. One of the Rangraft of Har- 
denburrf quarreled with the abbot of m 
neighboring monastery, iMadv htm priaoiKf ^ 
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fet bis abb^ on fire, and ctutyiog the cap- 
tive ckiircliinan to Ih^battlemeDtsof biscaa- 
ile, took ^ood care that he eUould not avert 
hiaeyea from the ODpleas^ot spectacle by 
bttUdiog bid bisad into the wall The monks 
of Glastonbury having vc^ed thdr abbot, 
Toostain, by obstinately retxmjug to learn* a 
new chanty the latter at last added the per- 
aoasions of a band of men-alrarms to his 
own, and these gentlemen soon mansged to 
make tlie monks change their tune by slaugh- 
tering eighteen of them. '^Taike care of 
him,'" said Charles the Hsd, nodding t(<wards 
a knight, who appeared to pass him on the 
high road with some diminution of respect, 
and immediately the gentleman was pursu- 
ed, tied up in a sack, and thrown into the 
next'river. And tlie same ^te, but rather 
more Justly, was infllcteil on the Bastard of 
Bourbon by Charles the Wise. John Gof- 
ftedi, who abandoned the office of bishop to 
earn the title of the *' Devil of Arras " per- 
lormed the^ following hideous exploit at the 
instigation of JLouis XI. : The Count of Ar- 
awtfny, a man of many crimes, sought shel- 
■ ter from the vengeance of his king in the 
strong castle of Lectour. But the Devil of 
Arras got in by swea^g solemnly to a cap- 
feulatlon. Breakipg his oath the next mo- 
Bient, he stabbed the count in the arms of 
his wife,. poisoned the latter, and, to destroy 
all evidence of his perfidy, exterminated the 
inhal^taBta of the dist rict That same Louis 
waa in the habit of ornamenting, the ap- 
{HToachea to his castle of Plessis ks Tours by 
long rows of bodies suspended from the 
trees, . Nor was tliis an exclusively royal 
pastime. In troublous times almost any petty 
captain coukl indulge in it Outside of 
Ueaux stood, ontil very recently, the stump 
of a tree much patronixed in the days of 
long ago Ijff one of those amiable cavaliers 
caUed the Bastard of Vaurus. This gentle 
kaight was accuatooied to dispose of his 
prisoner among the branches. of this tree, 
and bom one of these same branches he fin- 
ally dangled himself, by the Just sentence of 
eqr Hcniy V. ** The Oak of Reformation,** 
ioo^ai Norwich, was similarly and largely 
ased by Boman Catholic rebel and Protest- 
ant avemcers ia^ the days of Edward YL 

Favnritea, bcothera, wives, and husbands 
wcreTariona^ destroyed wilhont exciting 
aigr ■Bff^^fV^ The Countess Jane of Flan- 



ders crowned a life 9f profligacy and a reign 
of tyranny by denoundng her own father as 
an tmposter, and putting him to a shamefbl 
death after the infliction of exquisite torture. 
The Duke of Albany starved his nephew. 
Joan of Naples had the first of her ibur hus-. 
bands smothered between two mattresses, 
and suffered a similar fate, Louis le Hutin 
had his queen Hiugaret strangled with a 
napkin. But the list is endless, and as we 
have no desire to compile a mere catalogue 
of horror ; with one more specimen we shall 
gladly take leave of these enormous perver- 
sions of Justice. ^ 

Francis L of Britaany was worthy of the 
era that produced Louis XL, Richard of 
Glouater, the Devil of Anas, and Oliver le 
Dain ; and so was his minister, Arthur de 
Montaubin. The last was probably the 
most odiously vi^icked num of his day ; but 
that did not prevent him from taking orders, 
nor from dying quietly an archbishop. This 
minion quarreled with Pnnoe Gilles, younger 
brother of the duke, because the heiress of 
Dinant had preferred the prince to himsel£ 
Incited by his favorite^ the duke imprisoned 
his brother, and endeavored to do him legal- 
ly to death. False fitnesses In plenty were 
not wanting ; but the case was one of those 
that now and then take strong hold of the 
public; and, besides, Gilles had powerful 
friends, and, what was much the same thing, 
Montaubin inveterate enemies; so no tribu- 
nal could be tempted or tarea^ned into pro* 
nouncing a capital sentence. The duke then 
transferred his brother secretly from prison, 
and thqs bafiied empathy until, hj the end 
of the third year, it had pretty nearly sub- 
sided. Judi2;ing the proper time to have 
come, the duke uastructed the Castellan of 
Hardovinage, the prince's last gaoler, to put 
his prisoner to death. That worthy, Olivier 
de Miel by name, first tried starvation. But 
unfortunately flirthe success of this plan, the 
grated window of the dungeon looked into 
the castle ditch, where a poor woman gath- 
ering sticks was attracted by the prince's 
groans, and discovered his situation. She 
did all she could for him vrithout endanger- 
ing herB<i^— supplied hhn stealthily and un- 
der cover of night with a little coarse bread 
and water, and brought a priest as poor 
as herself to administer spUitual comfort 
through the grating. Astonished, after the 
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lax>8e of rnvny weeks, tfiftt fbd prisoner did 
not die, the gaoler next tried poison, i^nd 
that, too, proving toeffectnal, as a last re- 
sottroe, he bad the prince stnothered t)etween 
two mattresses, and then ahnotrticed that he 
had died from apoplexy. The dnke wasl>e- 
sieging ATranches wben infbrmed of his 
brother's death, imd the news drove him at 
once to hfe qnarters. On his way thither he 
was arrested by the friar who had acted as 
the prince's confessor. Laying his btmd on 
the duke's bridle, and raising bis voice to its 
londest pitch, the priest soletnnly cited the 
dnke, in the likme of (he murdered matt, to 
appear, within fbrty days, before the Judg- 
ment-seat of 6od, and there answer fhr his 
crime. Bmitten by the terrible summons^ 
the duke put hb house In order, appoint<;d 
hte remainitig brother to succeed him, and 
died within the thne specified. That is the 
record. Shnllar appeals were addressed— 
one in 1813, to Ferdinand o'f Castile, there- 
fore called "el Cltado," by the brothers Car- 
rajal, whom he had sentenced to be thro^^m 
from a rock on a very dubious charge of 
murder; another hi 1814, to Pope Clement 
V. and Philip the Pair, by ^aques de Molay, 
Grand Master of the Templars, who, as he 
stood bound with the last batch of tbe doom- 
ed knights on the pile to which the execu- 
tioner was Just applying the torch, startled 
the crowds that had gathered in the April 
twilight to vritness the spectacle, by adjur- 
ing bis oppressors *to meet blm, wllhln the 
year, in the presence of that Judge whose 
Justice knew no bias. 

And yet with aU this atrocity It cannot be 
said tnat the Law was disregarded during 
the Middle Ages. Par fh>m It— It was only 
too active and powerftd when faivoked by 
the strong. Indeed, In those aristocratic 
times. Law was the greatest aristocrat of all. 
Just as during the Reign of Terror it was 
the thoroughest revolutionist. And it arro- 
gated to Itself the most extraordiary rights 
and immunities. Peeling a .lack of intrinsle 
worth, it endeavored to make amends ftw 
the deficiency like many another pretender, 
by an imposing presence. It had as many 
pet^ observance as the Charch hersetT— it 
clung as tenaciously to fcvery one of them, 
and the executioner was its master of the 
ceremonies. Yes, Jack Ketch» detested as 
he is now, was a grea' characlar in the Mid- 



dle Ages. But then h^ had somethlnc: tnore 
to do than Just to fasten a m^rtse and draw a 
bolt. The attitude of the prisoner In the 
cart, the order of the fatal procession, tiie 
arrangement of the scaffold ahd Its thipiAngs, 
and the disposithm of the assistants, inquir- 
ed the minutest attention. The torture 
chamber, too, with its various appliances, 
could not be entrusted to a clumsy vakt. 
And as Auction very often brought the noble 
himself in contact with the executioner. It 
was necessary that the latter should have a 
delicate perception of the nice gmdatliins of 
rank, and be caphble of applying his tools 
with duly respectful demeanor to the sacred 
person of nobility. Indeed, polite phrases^ 
neat compliments, and well-tumed alln^ons 
to former achievements dropped nowhere so 
glibly as on (he scaffold and f^om the HpseT 
Master John Ketch. And this gentleman — 
for such, in some countries, the fall of a cer- 
tain number of heads m^ule him— prided 
himself as much on his skin with his wea- 
pons as any other gentleman of his time. 
Nor was It without reason. More than once 
has the trunk l>een known to remain erect 
fbr some minutes after the Kital stroke, as if 
unconscious of its loss. The Constable 8t. 
Pol was one of those Who were decapitated 
thus dexterously ; but it must be admitted 
that Little John, who struck the blow, was 
a master in his craft Carnifex nasdfur rum 
fit is Just as true as the other reading, and 
the worthy we have named was a b6m hang- 
man. His Intuitive gmce and skill in all 
that concerned the scaffold etdted thetm- 
qualified admiration of all his contempora- 
ries, and placed him, while yet in his teens, 
at the very summit of his profession. But, 
like many another brilliant genius, he was 
doomed to an early grave. He quarreHed 
with a certain carpenter— one Ouden de 
Bust-:-over a disputed account, probatily 
conotfmtng repairs done to flie gallows, fbr 
It is preposterous to suppose that such a man 
as Little John would degrade himself by aa- 
soclatlng with a mere vulgar wood-iAiaver, 
especially as another knight of the nooee» 
and' chiefly on account of his trade, had been 
selected not long befhre as a lit and proper 
compmilon hy the £>u{)eror Wenoeslaua But 
that as ft may, the <• rpenter took his pun- 
ishment to h^art, ami < '* termlned on revenge. 
Accordingly, one mo^^iiligbt ai^t, not T«rf 
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loog fUter, LHIIe Mm wm mnyUA^hf Hvee 
niflUii«» whom the oarpeKiter had assodated 
in hli puxpose, bat by no meana on limited 
Ikbili^ priaolplaa. TImm ymitba had very 
probably some litt}e aceoont of thefar own in 
the way of whipping, branding, nose-slit- 
ting, «Qd «ar-oUpp&ng to aetUe with the 
worthy olBd^ Ona of ttneee pcetty fel* 
Iowa— Ao chronteler who relates the dr- 
cmnstanoes expatiates on their good looks— 
seiaed t he aa M CP t iooec and pinioned lUa arms; 
another, stiil laofe tfobo&om^ tapped him 
on the head wiQi a paring-stone; and the 
y>ird. tha JoUlest of the thzae, ran, Um 
throngh wi^a ifaortpike. inftvemiiuaea 
Little Jcihn lay dead as the oonstatrfe hka- 
selC Thereupon oot rushed the carpenter, 
w1m> had teen ^eing tlie deed iW>m behind 
a wall, and hewed pff the dead ma^'afot 
liy the ankles. All fbnr immecHately toek 
sanctuary in a neighboring chorcli, which 
mtght liawe availed to pipteet them had the 
victim bean any one tese dlsttognisfaed; bvt, 
nnlbrtiBintety fn the murderers in the pres- 
ent in^anee, the people of Paris, especially 
those who had anything to lose, were too 
mnch tot wr es gs d wtthlhevakiettftheelangh- 
tered man. For once popular indignation 
msatered. popular soperstitioiL The crimi- 
nsls wem hauled cnk wBhom coasnlting 
pope or bishop, and after n Mttle tbrtm^e— 
administered by the l)ereaTed parent, Henry 
Cou8ina» beadsman of Paris— the four were 
hung up ^ all in a row." 

But «Bq«tationaMy the alosl reaewnidof 
these 0Bfttlemen was CapehUdie, the heads- 



man «f BmIs dwDig the Issrihte chqra nf tiah 
Armagnaca and the Btirgnndlans. Oapebi- 
cbe patronised the latter par^, and repeat- 
edly contorsd on Duke John the iayor of 4k 
friendly sqgeoa of ^le hand. He was « 
prominent leader of the butcher, and did his 
utmost to refine the clumsy method of mas- 
sacre peculiar to thtsegentiy* Somei&ow or 
other anthority found itself under the sad 
necessity qt consigning this worthy in his 
turn to the scaffold, and most characteristic 
was his Jooinay thither and hia bettarkM: ooi 
it. The seperintendenee of the little affiOr 
was committed to one of his fbrmer assist* 
ants not equal to his work, and Capelndie 
devoted hia last mooKnts to tliereptificatioB 
of the &ulty aitattgameBta^ 

Like an other offices vf honor and emohi- 
ment, that of executioner was hereditary 
with the veiy atrictest eatatt. And the tm* 
oluraents w«ra nnmerons^ The^seeutioaer 
had a handsome fixed lalary ; h^ was accna- 
tomed taroceive gratuities more or less splen- 
did according to the lisnk of his victims ; ha 
was the fisat offielai to visit theeoane ef « 
suicide, and there, etandlng on the breast of 
tlie victim, he acquired a right to everything 
• he could touch with the poln^ of liis aeveii- 
fool aisaid; the women of plessara ware his 
tributaries^ he dwivad a ho^ Indiraol hi- 
come from the anrgeons ; and, finally, the un- 
married executioner had the regal privily 
of releashig n woman doomed to death and 
leading her fknse ftem the aoaObkl-^ton oo»- 
dition of marryfog her 
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IM t»ttil»1ei«ad, wUdh n «atS<i«M ved 
HMhMt aSBonr ihstmulrliDiaMer SM, 
like a iathed toM-bntf prattaabetwetti t^ l«iv« 
Of iotte wom, ^•f1^1^Md tc^hiine ; what a light 
or iMidtlifM Meott lAont It-wbat tn ttr 
i«HHi%c«Mhiag teanaitiitoiaM pMid>ii»f 
WmthoB BoiiA»fteoiiitait-4bott#koS«aiee 
It loTifl(jr Si alovt Afcadfan dNMS, 
And place It next tbr besrt, tad keep U frSA 
With iMisar drffSuiif KeBUe ^plrtt seads 



Up te the deep Man of «M 

That e^erhtre dhoae, I tkfatt, alaevla tone 

Of Argoe, oreadMOfed TbeMy, 

The poet ftotn -waoee kesft-ilt >fata ft MBia» 

XnnMiad tide racwi «Blo aerlMtofvdf 



dwi 



a joang KwtytiMh^ whfie th^ dawa 
Of a fireeh tprlag-tlde brightened copee and lawn, 
Saontered, with Itngerfn^ stepe, and dfeamy mood, 
AdowB the fragraat paHiwayer a #ood 
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And Umto h« Mw a UU, m^eitlc tree. 

An oak of ontold suntnen, whoee broad crown, 

Quivering aa If la tome ilow agony, 

And trembling taah hf iaeh fbrlonilr dawB, 

Tliriateoed, for iwnff a kind pfopptegcan, 

To leave ttabreaaj realm of goldeB air. 

And from Itt }eafy helghta, with ehriek and gro^n^ 

Like tome prood fbreet empire oterthrown, 

Xeatnre ita taat bulk va thegreeBaward looa. 

BbflBCoa beheld and pitied it. Heiaw 
The approaching roin with a tpach of aweu 
9o left than genial •ympathj--A>r men, 
la thoae old timea, pMrced with a wiaar ken 
To the deep eoiil of Katare, and ftom tiMBoa 
Drew a eerene and mystic inflnenoe. 
Which thrilled all llfo to music ; therefore he 
Called on hla slavet, and bade them prop the tree. 
ICnaing he pataed to a atfl] koelicff place 
In the dim Unrest, by thta aci of grace M^ 

Ughtened and cheered, when, from the eopee-wood 
There dawned npon hit vlfioo toddenly 
A eh^pe more ikir and loetrons than the star 
Which rtdet o^er Okmdiand en her amber car. 
Whan veapar wiads ara IhitiBg aolemiriy. 
*'Bhiecna,'' aha eaid, in tonea whose Uiioid low. 
Mellow, harmonions, passionately low. 
Stole o>r his spirit with a strange, wild thrill, 
"^ I ara the Nymph of tlMt ihlr tree, tJqr wiU 
Xalh saved frooiraln; bnifiDrtheamybnatk 
Bad vanished mist>llfca— mj glad ayes in death 
Been sealed Ibrever more. Tea 1 bat ka thee 
I must have lost that half-divlnity 
Whose secret esaeacei, spirttnally ihie, 
Bath wannad my valna Ilka H«ba*B kaavealy win*. 
Ko moie, no mara amid lay ilpplteg hair 
Coold I have JUt soft fingers of tlksair 
Dallying at dawn or twilight— on my cheek 
Have felt the son rest with a roey streak, 
^BlstngwUhlangaor; nor with pleaaaat pain 
Daaoped In the Moljtfma of the kving nig 
That wept ita sool out on my boaom Ikic 
Bat now, in long, ealm, bllssftil days to be, 
This lilb of mine shall hipse deliciously 
Throagh aU the aeaaons of the boanteoas year ; 
Be nea t h my shade mortala shall ait, and hear 
Benignant whispers in the shimmering laayaa; . , 
And sometimes, opon warm and odorous eves. 
Lovers shall bring ma offerings of sweet things— 
Hooey and Ihiii-and dream they mark the winga 
Of C4»da datterfaw th^* ihe Mk bo«gha]|oai^ 
AU thia I owe thee, Bh mcn s a ll, and more 1 
Ask what thoa wilt I— thoa shalt not ask In vain t '* 

Then Bhocaa, gaslag in her gtorfooa eyea, 
And raHyli^frpai hla ftrsi mi— niwd afpriaa, 
XmboldaBad« too, lyr her eoft looka, which drew 
A apell aboat his heart like fire and dew 
Mingled and matting In a tora-chaim bkmd— 
Andby the twIakllM^f bat mooiMthhahaBd, • 
That seaased to beckon ooyly to her side, 
And by her maiden awaelnasa 4^fled, 
Andsomething that he deemed a dear nnreat ' 
Heaving the unveiled billows of her bretst— 
<A0 If her pretematoral pari, as free 
Abd wild aa any ftnrsUng of the lei« 



Yaansd wholly doirAiwA^o hnMnHj)- 
Smboldened ttma, I say, Bhcscaa replied : 
" O, feirest vision I be my love— qy iHlde I •^ 

Over hat iMa thac» paaaad an aky fi«ah. 
The roseate shade, the twilight of a blush. 
Ere the low-whispering answer pensively 
Stirred the dim silence in Its tnnced hash. 
" Thy salt Is gnmtad, BhttOM t tho' parekOMa 
A psril broods o*er this* thy bright lomviae. 
Like a kme doodlet o'er a hike thai*a i^. 
When the high noon, flsnnting so hotly now. 
Fades Into evening, thou mayst meet me here, 
Joat In the cool of thia ritt^hadowlng boogk; 
My iivonta Bea, «>y fliiry ^ thaiowsta, 
ShaU bidthea oooae to that pore tnrst of oora.** 

Who now ao prood at BhoBcas ? **t have won,** 
Lightly he aaid, '* the marvellaoa benlsoa 
Of love from her In whose soft-lbloing arms 
Gods might forget Elysium 1 O I her charms 
Are perfect— perfect Heaven and perfect earth, 
Blest and commingled In one ezqalslte birth 
Of beaatf— and for mel Iknowaoiwhy, 
Bat toty Bros ever seems to fly 
Oayly before me, armed for victory, 
In every pleasant love-strifo I ** On this theme 
Deeply he dwelt, till a ^In telfesteem 
Obaeurad his worthier sptrtt. Thoa he went 
Oat from tlie haunted wood, his nature toned 
Down to tlio common daylight, disenaoned 
Of all Its rare, ethereal ravishment 

StIU In thia moad, he soi«hi tha naighboflag town. 

Met with aome gay yoong comrades^ and tat down 

To dice and wassail. All that mom he played. 

And qnafibd, and sang, and Ibasted, tfl! the shade 

Of eventog a*er eaith*v foiahsad eaata gtoom ; 

And atm he pkyad, when OB Ilia ear the booai 

Of a ewift, ahlniag, yellow-breasted Bee 

Bong oat Its small alarum. Teasingly 

The Insect hummed about him, went and came. 

And Uka a tiny hflU of ciroHag iaaia 

And dtaeoa* seenad i# Bb«eaa, wko allaal 

Strack at the winged torment t^tily. 

The Bee— poor go^tween— In either thigh 

Cruelly maimed, with Ibeble fiatterings, paased 

Back to its home amid the Ibllagad bloom. 

At length, by two most fortunate throws, the game 
Waa won by Btuecus t With triamphant smile 
Ha aalaad and pocketed a guttering pile 
Of »ew seatafdit. *'4ye| *tiaeverthaaama,** 
He mattered; '* dice or women, I mimI win I 
But hold I— by Venus I Hwere a burning sin. 
And ftlse to my fond wild flower of the wood 
Longer to dally here. O, Fortone 1 good, 
Kindmlatreaa,9aedaaatilL WMd tlmtaKhhoal 
Were phHMd Uka tepi^yHan»ea'r' Hitlataaaai 
Spurred the yonth onward to the pUca of tqrat— 
Oae final burst of sunset simethyat. 
Ruby and tapaa— blaaed amoagat the boagfaa, 
Whenee a^ad votoa^** Jwofar ^ jalrma aoipa, 
W k H4mtJ kmhmf T k ^ko mha i frntfor^mi^ 
BhsDcna, with startled ayes, peered thro' the awaj 
Of uMlstened fom, and thicket, hot his view 
Rested alone on vacancy, or caoght. 
Swift as the shiftlagglttBoar of a thoaght, 
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Only thaxvUea iii4 •vtohiUjM «M; 
Which, Mflened by cool tparkles of the d»w, 
Flashed thro* the half-dosed Ude of weiirj Day. 

^'Hera I un,^ aald Ihe foloe, to flilDy cweeft. 

The ttetner thrilled erep to hta paoaliiff fbet 

•* Hcrp, light before thee, Khcecnt I *• Yet ufflAn 

The youth, with itraioin^ eyeballs and hot brain, 

8ei«che« the tfenae tttekeia^t was an to TMn. 

r A]»e t tfaa r ««& WW a tMBHloai BOtt 

mUM thro' the Toiee Uke a flUnt minor t«i», 

In monmfld homan mn8ic>~'' thon canat see 

Vy flice no more« fbr sternly, drearily 

A wDdetftiff ^d or aenad tiwt ihidliiot tfee 

Hnth eoaoe beMMttmeand thy dtokenloiT «yM. 

Ot ahanow-hMHTtedl v«P«(»«m OBthe« 

8hnn viatons ^f that flner world above 

Dawn from the <^iatte anroras of their love ; 

Bnt common things, seen in a fbneni base 

or ^Bihlneae, and soetow, an^ mlatrsst 

W«|gh Ihn MMil down, Md aoU lis hopes with dntl^ 

A hand like Fate's with cruel Ibrce shall pceas 

Thy spirit backward into heaviness. 

And the base realm of that forlorn abyss, 

Wharein the serpent Passions writhe and hiss 

Ift«nn«edcpolatkmt BUnd, bttad, bUnd 

Art thoa benceicirth la benrti and hope, and, mind 1 

For he to whom my messenger of joy 

And soothing promise only brought annoy. 

And sharp disquiet in his low-born lust^ 



Wha^ |Nm( tohim Alatf JMwtrV JK^t 

The cbarm of lofty converse in the dells, 

Of divine meetings, musical llitewens. 

And gitepses thro* the fll^kertag leaves at night, 

or so«h idr mysteries in •wft^mridng Uflht 

That emi I, wte in thsse 0cs#ts 4«rell, 

Purely with innocent creatures, unto whom 

All Nature opes her Innermost heart of bloom 

And blessedness, by some mi^estic s pell 

Upmut^iato Tmans ia^ttdrte, 

Fiint^toMst tai (he sidandor largt and dear f 

The winds have ceased their mnrmnrings— on my ear 

The rill-songs melt to thresds of delicate tune. 

And every small mote dancing In the moon 

Sk)MB(to, nod bftghiens to a spiridul eysi, 

Loriag me up to ImmeHallty; 

01 then, my earthly nature laaaealttg, slips 

Down like a garment, and invisible lips 

Whisper the secrete of their happier sphere I 

This bliss, O f yODth, my soifl had shared with olie 

WofthythaglftI AhMf lilMiaiCnolher* 

The voice died off toward the waning sun ! 
RhoBcus looked up— the gaunt, grey Ibr^t trees 
Seemed to ctose o*er hhn like a vault of stone— 
"^.Itottfodt/^ he sighed, ^ItmHtOtmi aUm$/^ 

Novn.— The elementa of this story are to be ftmnd 
in Appollonins Bhodius, and Leigh Hunt has em- 
bodied them to a gracefhl prose legend. 



CORA DEAN/ 



BY SHHA HOLLAND. 



*• Sweet are the ttees of adversity, 
Whtoh, nke thatoad, ngly sMd venomous. 
Wears yet a^iecloos jewel In his head."— ^SBIajfcipsars. 



It was » uirBiog in loae." TIm fltoUte 
were bright with flowen ; th« tiny wftvetett 
of the broolpB glMuned and flashed orer the 
brown pebblea; the bMa Were riQeiog:ne^ 
rUj la old oeka, end tbteto-tightehlimBBred 
through the green bmncheflt end fell In blight 
iigime on Iharelv)et4ike award* AUniure 
l e en wd awake to ite4mn endmatkig beanty. 

A ttn^ ranbeem stole m at the wlndcyw 
oTttn hnmble ootttge,' nettled tttikl i^lnes 
and trees, abd lit np the tieat but scanty 
loom of Com Dean. Probably some of our 
leaden whahaTe been nursed In the lap of 
ha«ry, wholmirelomiged onenshknedeo* 
ftc and read *'yeilow-bac1i^nof«ls'* fixr a 
paateie, might term this Utile room ** mean* 
fy.fttmlshed.^ In one comer was a sn^wy 



conch that a piteetssnebdnot ha^e bloshed 
to recline on. In another^ stood an old 
worm-«aten Ubfary Ihatr— Judging ftH>m its 
ancient look^had serred ssTeral genera* 
tfamcb Ita-shehres we» flUed wHh books 
whose ydiow and eoHed leaves told of age 
and use. Some wefe minus backs and title 
pages, so dmtU would Imve taken a reader 
peribetty tenttiar witti thsiroontantB to hav« 
voessed at the antbor and title. On the 
mantie there was a little rase of flowers that 
had been eolled from the wild imonls around 
theoottage. Intheoenlerof theroomwaa 
aMttk wriOng tebleootetbd with numerous 
books, papers, pens and fa^ At thia table 
sat Com Dean with her hii hand sopporl- 
ing her flushed anfd aoUi^'fmbaad, whOa 
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the other gUMMlerpeto thfti seemed toM 
flying along the tiaed Vith Ughtniog speed. 
Her imprci^ve eametdieeB, (Uid ihe aoftl 
with wUoh eke •pplM iMtaelf lo .her mA, 
imparted to her festaf«B a etnmge bemrty 
that would have connsanded the attention 
of the moat careleas obaenrer. Hera waa a 
tee that, when onoaaeep^ wcnM be saaHm* 
bered ftxvrer. It i^at Mt wlmi we in^ht 
term a beantifht fiioe ; tmt there was some- 
ttilng about the broad, smooth ioreheadf 
the tweet expavalvaoM^tli^ the r^gohirfea* 
torea, and the laige» i|Mt«al «ym, that we 
<^en see accorded to beaQtf--<e6me fchid t>f 
enchaQtm^nt that goes straight to our he^ts 
lik.e an elecuic flash, mad exioitea a Mting4ii 
love, compansiaa aad lareirencb ixwiblned. 
Tou had only to take one glance at that 
atriking Ikce tb be conrinced that genius had 
aet her seal there. There wasAa kitelleciaal 
peliih aboot the ieatiirea that aould aoibe 
mistaken. The op-heaving of genius In that 
mind showed itself on the sortace. There 
was a look of sadness, disappointment, self* 
denial and contrition that beamed from out 
the hazle eyfis. 

Cora Dean was an aathoresa, and a child 
of poverty. Strange that the flower of 
genius will flourish upon a soil not adapted 
to its growth, and bloom — 

** Like the floirer born tp blush tmeeen, 
And wtste Its Ihigranee oa the desert slr>** 

No one to admire it, no hand to transplant 
it to a more congenial soil Ull the ha&d of 
death kindly snatches it away to bkxaa ia 
heaven. Cora was ttot att authoress baeame 
she wished to acquire g|«at fame. No, she 
wouM have blnsfaMd at the Idea of fafiaglBg 
her name in coataet with. Uia world. 6he 
was Aot aa aatboress beoatisaahe anvM the 
poittion oeo^tod by thoaa whom the world 
eaUs great aiia was too geoamus to dsstre 
lo oat-strip ttaa -la the path af mwmtL^ 
8b9 mm ati akithoasas heaaaaa povrn^ da* 
aaaoded i»; hatsaas ahaawl^atn har4atiy 
brsad. It is trae ahe Masai Jiard phyaiaal<» 
ly, bat she was Ml aMa, witk her dalkata 
handa, toaopply hanetf aadaged iithet wte 
waa depeadsaft opoa her. MovaiBf^ aaon 
aad efaotng foaad bar pasteaiiDf tba ai«hi« 
a«i dottsa o< hef mHahoma, plyfa^ tha asa* 
A, or waithDg apoi her decrepit ihthar.^ 
When she ooddattud an hoar ftvMtt her HAk 
aha wooM i^ipfy haiaalf elsaely lo her books 



or pen. This was what ahetennedhmt* **ia- 
ereatiOB.*' * Ah, readers seldom guess undat 
what clrcumstanoca the author pena the 
manusd^it they aooaMlsasly taal^'^ ' 

But, as I have shid.Cora was aea^dln her 
room writing, this balmy June momlng.— 
She did Bot hear tha JbMi ahig, nor 4ha 
sweet marmar of tha wa s ui a g brooks teil 
rippled past her cottage. 0he did not tmrt 
time to notice naturals beauties that mora- 
hig< She was Mhscf to wnlle, and oHiat im 
prompt In oamplartag her Joba. Hw dall*^ 
cate health of her thlher re<}tilred ddloadet 
and medical attendance that could only Im 
procured hy Uyh^ (mt money. Her credit* 
ors Were getting iaipatieat waitlag for ywir 
duties, aad the story she was writkig was 
intended to bring in a small pittance ftat 
would appease their Impatience. Her nee- 
dle had been lying idle for aoma tioM oa ao^ 
count of no work to do. fikelivadtea aa- 
ckkled nook where a miUnet would IM Iha 
plnchings of poverty. How often has she 
been heard to say—** Oh, if t only had 
enough work to do P* Many times site beat 
over her writing till almoat day-dawning, 
, p jukd then lay her weary head hpon her pfl* 
low to snatch only a fow moments repoae. 
Tet how tranquil and sweet were thoae pre- 
cious mamests of sleep t Her vIsIobs were 
never haunted by the huge monatera— 4ia- 
tred, reveiy, malioe, or envy. Tothfaifaino- 
cent heart Morpheus sent his kindest dreams. 

Ska had been writing rapidly for aoma 
boors, ooir Jkipplng t)coasiottally to ai^, 
and gate TtUssittly at the anowy curtain of 
her little window, her thoughta the while 
ekd hi some wild dstasfora diaMi. AtJast 
herpencauMlaaaaddcA aiap, and paashqr 
her haadaanasharbtawasiftodiBpeltha 
doad that laaled thcBSi aha eflBckOaied-* 

*«IaBiweaiyl i^oaneaddialhtetaaatlatt 
af«iad4Uid hady ao loagm. 

***lfy bind sehas, aadalmwijr ssirtaiws jaasj . 
Xy aestfi. as AMagh ar kaialesk X hsddssafc. 

Or SB«tls4 soma ^l opiate to the ^wiMK* 

*'Ia«sfa»c^lMWaofaMithHi( Iaarerl44 
Uha giviac <mr the struggle beftHr^** 

Agaht aha was silent, mnA^ daapfag her 
aleadsr hands ooiiynlstwily»a OHrta nadn aaa 
j^aaaaad teas bar ayaa and leataasathatda- 
iei lip atl s tan pa. Jnsl^al thfa ososaaata 
lap waaheaid«tthC'(kottt. doer. Itwaaxa* 
paalsdathiad«iia^ bafofe jhe ooirid MoaU 
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liowly, mud w^li mtisiired 8t«p0 ptsmed wkt 
other Uttle room into the neat Bitting^ nuMii; 
«md approadihiBr A® door wtid, platDly', 

-Oometof* 

Tfae latch was ttftad by a hand Whhwit, 
and tfa6 door fiaw opdn, brhifi^i^ to vww a 
man atandhig on tlie step, loc^tiig care-worn 
and vftMf. He stood for ti moment twhl* 
tog his cane, and gaziofir st Cora wfdi a ]odk 
of surprise before he spoke. Something te 
her apipearaiice, her beaiitj, no doutrt; 
eaiisM htm to hesftate. At last he said, hee* 
Itatlngly:— 

** I am a trareder M this region, and as 
evening is approaching, and no other honse 
for sevefal nUes, I wish to chdm yottt hos- 
pitalities for the night.** 

•* Certainly,^ replied Cora, her sympathy 
ali«ady excited by the hag^rd look of the 
tnrreler— "if tda can share our poor fiure 
and lodghif for the night, yon are peifoctly 
welcome to do so. Come in r 

HiDi was Qttered In snch a kind, sjtopa- 
thetic toi>e, that the stranger hesitated no 
longer, bat, deposlttng his bnnble at tiie 
door, entered with an assured idr and took 
a seat. He was poorly dressed, yet his at- 
the did not accoid With his manners and 
eoaversatlon: Cora did not know In what 
statfoo of society to place him. His gaib 
and mode of traveling be^ke him a man 
of poreriy s»d low birth ; btrt no sixmer had 
die placed fahn on this lerc^ thai a lo€>k at 
his proud bearing, noble thatnres and sonl- 
speaking ejres, accorded to him a higher 
bhth. Thohaadsosmalt,andofa]^Bthhihie 
softness, indicated that he was nnaecnstomed 
to physieal labor. 

" Then wliy was be travettng thm f— why 
. Was lie traveling through this pari of the 
oovntty f **— ^were qpiestlons that constantfy 
rose in tiio mind of Coin. His con?ersatlon 
. en the general topics of the day, the rehear- 
sris of his travels, that aoddentaRy or other- 
wise f^ from his nps, assured her ttiat he 
bad been in eontaet with society, St least.— 
He seeoMd periX»ctly CamiHar with all the 
gteat dtiea of the Old World, and spoke as 
ftfliilfaity of llome, Pttris and many other 
toed plaoea as Cora did ot her itelghboHng 
town. -Tltls surprised her, for riie had been 
teared and educated in this rural retreat, and 
hid ttevei" traveled Ikrther thsir her ah^ and 



i!he ncighbortw o d <^ her Uttle lame. Vktr 
associates w*ere ftw, and she fHd not dfeain 
that she was tolhbDVetiMm ha regard toin^ 
leflop4hH} polMi: fief 'Mothsr had been her 
sole tutoress ; but she, being a lady possessed 
of a strong mind, a good edncatlon and aflh- 
Me manners, had ednested her daughter 
and itasiilM Into her teMd « kwe of wis- 
dom and goodness that had placed the bean* 
tifhf Cora ftr tf>ove all the yonng ladies fn 
her nmhed dicto of acqmdntanees. When 
theang^^etalSMd this mother she had the 
assntaoce of hsvhi|f Mt her danghter the 
greatest legacy tljat a motlker can bequeath 
to her child— an edneatioD. 

Cora had never met a tttsit with so moeh 
generaH information liefore. She had nev«r 
before met one who ootild converse so tin* 
ently of countries, cities and topics whM 
She had Only fftad of. ft was not smmge 
that She was itfterssted In him, and mental- 
ly termed him the noblest type of msnhood. 
And no wonder that the stranger was inter- 
ested ht the Ihir Cora. Inn11histratite,he 
concluded he had never met a- lady so strik* 
ihgly beautifhl, so pure In mind, and, added 
to this, such an original east of character. — 
Her grace of peison and refinement of man- 
ners were not copied fifom the Ikshionable 
belles oi society. Somehow his manner 
placed her greatly st her* ease, and they be- 
gan to discuss the tariousaSHrt^rs they had 
read, and each was snrprlsed at tiie othef^ 
extensive ao(|u)rementS. Dtning the con- 
versstion he said ;— 

*" Our short acquatntahOSdoeBrnol author^ 
iSe me to ad[ the^nestlOtt; yetyon have not 
Slways lived here, and in Ibis nhinnerf ** 

Bar manners were so pleasing, and %er 
c ou v e nstthm so ent^tldning that he conclu- 
ded she must have been ireared Stfd ' educa- 
ted under diflbient drcoAistances. * 

* Certainly I ^ she replied, with unfoigned 
surprise. ** ftlnce my chlHRiood i have Hved 
amid this beafttifhl scenery ; have^ breathed 
no other air except the breeses that float 
from olf my flivorite hills. I have admired 
no flowers but these, hove heard the song of 
no Mrds but these, and 1 Would nor exdhange 
them for an the courtly splendors 1 ever 
dreamed oi Why Ao you ask the ques^ 
tionf** 

^ Becsiise**'^te smiled and turned npeii 
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^Opt^eraArim m«b At. TAiteoe wHb your 
lirweiit flnmmiuUQgi. Pardon Qhe for l)eliig 
•OrboHl as t* My Mw l.ao pl^awd to find 
«iM origliumady^ Do yoo oewf wKorUlo a 
vi^ totrftTd!'* 

** I do not wnb to leAve my IkvorUe 
bftODts. I kara tiiAl a toturbt, o> trAyekr, 
anfiiBfs from an miaatiitftivl muid. . I know 
that nala» tiaa abad bar^cholcast beauties 
ban. And aa for seeing tke aptandor of 
palaoee, coo^ and dtifa»X wonld rather 
liorego toe troobla. I haire a knowledge of 
tbem (rom JUatoiy, and, poageai^ng a vivid 
imagination, ' £hm^, in lier fiery car,' trana- 
ports me to sncb plaoeaand aoenea in an in« 
atant If I weiia,to aee tliam, prolmbly Uiey 
wookl not aatisfy my IdeaL My soul, often 
fiias acfoea ont continent, over the vaat 
oeaan^ and treads the atreeta of Borne or en- 
tea some brilliant mansion of Paris, and 
mingles with lords, and princes, and bellea, 
amid thegay saloon& When my soul hies 
back, weary of this glitter and show, I torn 
my gaze apon my fural home and its beau- 
tiea, and am ready to e;uslaim, * 0, luzory I 
how ill-exchanged are tilings like these for 
thee.* I am oontent to breathe my life out 
here." 

He $aid# looking at her intently, as though 
be would read the hidden n^ysteiy of oon- 
ISBt that reigned in her bosom— 

** I envy yon your contentment It is too 
true that the desire to see more of the world, 
wtien we commence traveling, is never sa- 
tiated. InmyyouthI vowe4 whann^edu- 
oational^career was ended, when I could bid 
a final &rewell to coU^;^ walls, to devote, 
at least, two yearn to travoL With this im- 
pams uiging me on, I made rapid progress 
m my studies, and at theageof siztegn com- 
pleted my college career, and set. out upon 
my two yeaia* travel I travded over £tt» 
BDpe, the oonlinent where I claimed my 
birth. I visited France, I loitered in the re- 
gal halls ot Paris, I entmd the hovelsof the 
poor, I visited every luned city and feclu- 
ded viUaga of the Old World, and when I 
returned to the dty of my chikihood it was 
with a heightened, inatead of a satiated^ de- 
airetQseemoieoftheworid* In theae trav- 
els I had spent «ks years inatead of two^and 
was still anxious to squander more cl my 
Tim aoeaciqr iMPonnd my home, which 



I th(9»ght in mf childhood wn^M ont-rival 
any other spot xxpotx earth* had, on my re- 
turn, lost half lift attraction. I sat no more 
beneath its cool shades and poored over la- 
vorite classic authors. I no longer aUoUed 
opon the gentty sloping hills whistling songs 
of merriment I could only draw a sad con- 
trast iMitween it a^id the magnificent natural 
views that met me elsewhere. I oompaned 
my old mansion with the eiUgant and taste- 
tol saloons of Paris. I found it utterly im- 
possible to look upon the same sceneiy tor 
two successive weeks without becoming 
wearied with the sameness ; and after apend* 
ing ten days in my sumptupus but illy-ap- 
preciated home, I set out for a voyage to 
America. Six years ag^, this very day, I 
set my foot upon your soil. Exulting and 
happy in the prospect for something new^ I 
visited all your cities, traveled through ev* 
ery town oi note, admired the grand scene* 
ly of your hilU and mountainSa and am still 
traveling, still wandering. Some good iato 
has brought me to this beautiful spot and its 
kind inmates. You, fair la4y, have learned 
me a lesson that I shall.be slow to ibiget'* 

When he finished speaking his face as- 
sumed a thoughtful expii^ssion, and he cast 
his eyes to thefloor. Cora turned upon him 
a proud but sympathizing gaze. There was 
something in that look, as heraised his eyea 
to glance at her fiice, that touched a tender 
chord in the heart of the strai^ger. 

That night after Cora had retired to her 
little room it waa aometime before sheicould 
close her eyes for slambt^ Her thoughts 
weiie too wide awake concerning the myat9» 
lious stranger. When she did at last fall to 
sleep her visions were peopled by a tall* 
slender form, with hazle eyea and auburn 
curls. Whep she awi^ke with the first song 
of the birds at day-dawn, she drew aside the 
curtain of her open window and looked out. 
The object of her dreams was sending be- 
neath a dripping tree, with a book in hand, 
gating hi the .direction of sun-rise. She 
k>oked for a moment at thefaultlesa outline, 
then huiriedly and nervoua^y dropped the 
curtain. 

At the breakfast table he asked i^nninsiMi 
to remain afbw daysat the cottage to sketch 
some of the soeneiy. It waa i^ven, and aoon 
he waa away, cUmliing to the moat promi- 
nent paru of the hills, now slopping to ad- 
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mire, then but^y employing' his gifted pen- 
cil. Each day prodoced something interest- 
ing and beRutiM Each night broaght htm 
hack to the cottage, fatigned add htmgiy, yet 
with a bright ihce. On the erening of the 
second day as tl^ey were seated on the rine- 
clW portico, watching tlie stats steai ont, he 
gazed intently at her fhce a moment, and 
said eanfestly, almost sadly, 

•• Lady, you ha^« spent your Rfe in hapirf- 
ness and contentment As regards pecnnin- 
ly circQUUitances yon tmre filled an htnnhle 
sphere. You liave only had the Com- 
fhrts, and none of the laxtxrles, of Hf^, and 
yet hare been calmly happy. WWle I hare 
been fostered In the lapof luxnry, have trar- 
eled over nine-tenths pf the world, iiave tast- 
ed every cnp of pleasure, and yet I am 
wretched. There is a corroding grief tlmt 
throws its sombre shade upon my heart. I 
have always been soaring, grasping after 
that which was beyond my reach, and, so 
hr, my If fb has been a hideous, woefbl fkil- 
are. I am perfectly satiated with tlie Insip- 
id monotony of the fashionable world. I 
find no pleasure in gay saloons and crowded 
halls, where men and women assemble to 
exhibit thefr sparkHng diamonds and snperb 
dresses instead of wit I intend ta abandon 
such a mode of living and spend the remain- 
der of my dayatnsncb a runUreireat as this.'* 

A ciarlc gloom settled on his feattrres, and 
he was again silent He reached up and 
grasped a h4ndfaU of leavei trom the vines 
that l^ad b«en Iwtoed aroood the portico, 
tore them inlo amaU Uts, prefesed them be- 
tween liia pahns, aady throwing the bruised 
mass away, turned hurriedly around and 
•aid, eagerly— 

''Lady, wMl you please tell me your 
same, sEaoe fortune has fitvored us with an 
attiualtttsnoer*' 

8be btoihiogly replied, "« My name ia OcMTa 
Deaa. May It pleof you to giveyoun in 
lefunif" ThiBwa8 3BaidwlAhapoUab«dair 
that a princeaa might have bean proud of. 

'^TounuHneaoeorda with your ramaatic 
Batnre; b» said pleaaaaDy. *^ I wotOdhave 
jju e ssed audi a name I6r aueb a fiiiiy nfmph 
ef nnrnl Meoea. Mine l» not au ronantk, 
hat is only Htvy De Walliet;'' 

**Y<m ai» too pwAiaa with yov flattery,*' 
lie said. ^'Tocnia.AFraiida 
yoa of JtaMh daoant ? r* 



''My mother was a WrfrnfftL- lady, and so 
strenuoQ^ly adhered to her native oountyy 
that she would apeak no oAer language ua- 
leas thrown into eonpany wtiere H was re- 
ally nec ess a ry. It was abo the first fam- 
guage that 1 spoke, and It htm sever seemed 
natural to speak any oth^. My father waa 
an En^iAiman, but I do not remember hhn« 
as I was quite small when he left our home 
to co^ to tth country to look out a home 
fbr my invsilid mother, t)dieving this climate 
would be beneficial to her fbeble health.^ 
The vessel on which he embaiked was lost 
In a storm and never heard of more. TMa 
was a severe Mow to n^y mother; yet there 
was one tie that bouikl her to earth. I was 
there, leaning upon her fbr gufdance asd 
protection. 8he took up the burden <^ lilb 
again. 8he!lTedlbrmyealie;aBdaflershe 
saw my educatloa completed, and had me 
placed under theespedal guidance of fHendi 
whom she could trust, she turned her «aae 
toward the abode that eontaltied her dearest 
treasure, and Mie angels waited her impatte&t 
^rtt to etenial«est I was then left a lone 
orphan, with * no fHend, no kindrad to weep 
ror me* • ■ 

^ I stmd beside t grtve, 
ABdttnd^ltalMM.* 

** I am akme is thla w<jHd of ftme, ambl- 
tkm, avsrtee. I have oftes sighed f^ sosne 
kindred spirit to share my kmo extte ki tiUa 
heartless world ; some one to sliare my Joys 
and sorrows. Miss Oora, do you wonder 
that I -should at tloies feel the efbets ofta 
bHghtisgsOfraw?*^ 

Cora was sminised yet pleased at fals 
franknesl Tlds revelation of bis unhappi- 
aesa troshM her. Hers imM a heart ovit- 
flowtog with syflipothy to ail who wws 
troubled; yet the sympathy she entertained 
fai her khkl heart fbr the stranger sesned 
too eoUoltoiia for aa acquatntaaoe 00 etraage 
and brief. That nighl her djeama wm 
agaia peopled by the saaie ihoe, bat HasM 
was > sa d de r Ught'fn the brawn eye. ' 

A weak p ass ed by as|^er c > 4vo daadflhaiy 
De Walker waastHl A ttio cottage^ itwaa 
plahi to the miad of a eirskss efaarrverthai 
lioiaeQldaolhave been latb to Jiaive sfiaat 
the Fsaudader of tha aottoMr thore. Sa 
iMBKl Com vary enlsataWogt and wooklsll 
waole hoars MiliMiiig to 
of terfata& Bm 
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plaiii and iMiMinmiaffi yt perfectly iHwitt" 
ablfs. Su«ag9 UialU»ine plain coaniry beau- 
ties ofUn e«ny off tiie palm ftom tba fiish- 
lonablA beiks oTeocietj I 

On tbe BK»r9lsgof wkiich we speak, (kia 
aacl Bemy^ tor so we will oUi liinii were seat- 
ed beaeath Um siiade nader wiiich .U^y had 
epeni malign Iknus in the psat week* . Tbe 
ana J^ad not jet risen, and tbe dew was aUli 
diippiog lit>ai tbe leaves. With Ule^Me di- 
veoted towam t|ieeaBt«m boriaen, be spraas: 
op and exdained aoddenljr-^ . 

"Lookt Kiss Coral was ever anjrtblng 
WMwe beautiftil ! X ba?e watobed the aun 
nse almost evegr momiog of my iUe, and, 
far twdve yeaip^ alwa^ Irom difieient 
scenes and cir^mnstanees^-Vut I never wit- 
nessed aey tUof bsJ^ so beantiftil as tl^ old 
luminary r«)Uing up fvem beblad tbat bi^ 
UlL dee. Us rays ase alMady gilding tbe 
aides of Uie^ippesite momitains in tbe west, 
wbile the vatt^ and spot wbere we #tand 
bave nei yei feU a sin^ rsy.'* 

Cora, wbo waa atill sealed on tbe rode 
seat in front oi bar companion^ witb icrfded 
bands, waa gaafaaganten^ yipaa bis anima- 
ted features, and tbooght sbe found some- 
tbiog tbere for moice beautUul and inteiest- 
lag than the goigaansrc^appoaranee of ** Old 
6d1''— asoeae uKm wlilch she bad looked 
ekiee chiklbciod» WJien tie tamed and 
caagbt tter eavaeat gaaa sbe flaidMd , and ad- 
ded— 

I never fidl to appreolate tbe beantUbl 
aoene with a pum IbeUng wbieta absorbs and 
awes my whole nature ; yet U ia nothing new 
tome.*» 

' Sbe east her ^yca to the ground witb a 
«d expression ffssllng on hv eouitenanoe, 
and did not laisa them for some moments. 
When their eyes again met, Henry's oounte- 
oaooe brigklened up as if sotne new light 
had been shad upon it Tbeie waaaome- 
HdngidMralOaia'stboiighlfid airUmileibi 
H^ flood of Ugbt 'DMreisakiadof hMi- 
tion that teaches tis when yoaraool has met 
ItablDdaadaovL J«m so with Corn and the 
aimi%eg> Baeb bAvsed that the other 
loved, yet no «esd ooneeninff It had passed 
iMr 14^ II WM iMa tbai^ht telr had 
aada fitaijHa tea an bff^l ▲ weak ha- 
tee, Cata had not kaawn anything ahmit 
love. 81m had sever hnagtnati 4hal tkaire 
flik atflva mfihea* . ohe 



was in love! No use 15 deny tbe &ct- to 
herself; aud that, too, with one whom she 
must know was iier superior in regard to 
wealth and atawjing. She wae not so sure 
thatiier love mot a redpmcal response^ — 
Sbe was too wise to hug a wild delusion to 
her bosom, so long as she entertained any 
doubt about its realization* Sbe lookf^ up- 
on tlie enchanting dream with tiiat adoikar 
tion and suspicion tbat stays tiie hand that 
would pluck tbe lovely flower of the cactus, 
btttfor leer of iu thorns. Tbat she should 
be in love with an entire stranger seemed 
unreaeonable and absued. This ihoo|^ 
aroased ber latent prida, and she determined 
to dismiss tbe dream at once. Henry 
seemed to be reading what was passing in 
ber mind, and when he saw that flush of 
pride Ught up her sooJ-speakiBg eyea ha 
heaved a king peQt up sigh, as tbougii he, 
too, bad relinquished some wild dream.-* 
Wiien their eyes met they onfy beamed Bad- 
ness When he again addressed ber, iiis 
voioe was lower and sadder than before. 

''Miss Cora, I have found out why it is 
tbat I am notliappy. It is the sweet hafo 
of love that is wanting to brighten my lifo. 
In glancing over a magaaine that was lying 
on my table this morning Icame across th&s 
verse in a little poem— 

* WosHi^ SuBe, iQihitit»» potrer. 

Each in tlieir tam the miiul msj au ; 

And for a daj, or fbr an hour, 

Inspire tbe hopes, or chain the wtU ; 

Bnt loM akae on alTt ijojr, 

A isntag bUiS wltboot aUoy.* 

'' Tbe writer has my thoughta enetly, and 
I would like as form the acqoainunce of 
one wbo estimates love ao fkr above ttie glit- 
ter and show of this world^s petty vanities." 

When he looked up, Cora waa nervously 
twitehing the taasels ^f lier morning robe, 
and her little ikce was crimson with bluabes. 
An innocent heart never wofka in aecret,- 
but hi laid out befo^ our acratiny Hke a 
sheet of pavchment it waa Cora who had 
wtlttcn the little poem oi wfeMi be had re- 
peated a part, and' ibangh her modes^ 
wionld hi^e conceMled the limt from bins, lier 
nahle heart made the oonfessioa plafaOf 
sacifc by bar btasfaea. He»y notioed her 
eonflision, and guessed the trae canaa. 

^r am not lem p lamsi," ha said, " to And 
Ae author af this beanttM poem in the psr^ 
son of your esteemed atft Hot am I a«- 
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priifld to JlBd yoa aa •vUiorMS, Sk «Tti7^ 
lMmr*8 acqua toip cawlUi yoabrl|ifR)o V^fiit 
tome B£w U»U oc accooipUahmeut." 

'* Too d^} out too.ma^ bonorj* ske iftr 
p]M« sUU bluaUog aca4:lek. *' Merely bc»- 
€«Dte Umt poeov wm.sqUqcL to your ewQ 
thought^ yoQ over-nUe it And for \h» tear 
son that I bay<e been ceared ia tMa veckuM 
nook, fiur torn tbe MMbitious. aod lashloiia- 
ble ^^ of mankind, yoQ place toor |i;i«j^ an 
estimate upon my few ac^somplisbmenta. If 
yoa bad met each a lady in a iaahioDable 
dude you would not bay<» noted tbat aba 
bad any pleaaiog traitfi.** 

'' Indeed, Miaa Cora» you do me ii^usticek 
I ever appreciate genioa and goodneiSi no 
natter wiiere I find tbenk" Tbia waa re- 
peated wiib an e^eatnesB Uiat Com ooold 
not mistake, and afler a moments pause be 
said, ** If you do not de^m tbe question im- 
pertinent, mi^ I ask if yon write mucb for 
the pqblio f "* 

**Not impertinent in tbe least,** sbe re- 
plied. Tho«gb I baye never bad a confidant 
in tbis matter, or any otber, pertaining to 
n^yseli; I tbiak I could trust you, and 
would like to do so. X write a poem as a 
stocy eveiy week lor a magaaine, but would 
never tbink of pbicinf my productions bo- 
fore tbe public if X could find other means of 
snn;>ort I waa writing last eveninff when 
you knocked at our door, and, strange to 
say, have not thought off tbe manuscript 
smoe ; yet I should have finished it several 
days ago." 

This confident^ innocent revelation only 
added to her charms in tbe mbid of Henry; 
and he pondered to himself what a bright 
and pure Jewel she would be to we^ upon 
his heart. How innocent and unpretending 
she was, compared to the artCul coquettish 
belles of fitfbion. 

** Will you please show me ttie mannseript 
yen were writing the evening I first came ? " 
** Certain^;* sbe iepUed» " if it will afford 
yooan^ pleaaure.'* 

Aad in amoment nb/t waa loat amid the 
dirobbeiy^ and entering tba bonsey gathered 
up her stray aheeta of paper and;BOoo re*^p- 
pcscefl^ placing theaft caretuUy oi^ hi4>{u at 
the ssme time exclaimiiMc— ^ 

** Who wooULMTfli thQiaght it I The old 
clock baa ^chimed out twelve ! Xliopeyou 
win be intocpsied in. . these, wbila I ^prepare 



dinnwvibrl da^e aay yon and Ik^ierhava 
fiiated kmg enough. I hadjio tboaght tliat 
the hours were so Ute.** 

So saying, she again tripped into tha 
bmise» and did notatop tiU she reached tha 
k lichen, whene she tonnd her long apron imd 
ooctkhig hood in readinesa Soon her fire 
was blazing briglu]y,and she busied herself 
with making the hcead, noasting the beef 
and (omU all the while thinking (M^tlf 
about her mysterious yet sgreeahle guest-*^ 
For the first time in her liftsha was nuiaiag 
a aweet seeiet 4n. hei pure hesrt that she did 
not wish to reveal '* Oan it be that I really 
bve him?'* and her feel would fly iaster 
over the clean kUchen floor, and she woidd 
make a thousand nselesa turns, foigjotting 
that which should be remembered, and do* 
ing things at tha wrong time, Heniy eagei^ 
ly perused the interesting H88., oflen stop- 
ping to thmk whether, his dream was seal or 
idod— whether M^e peisaa who eGtbibtted- 
such rare imager? and beautifbl germs of 
thought could indeed be known to him. Ha 
was expecting tbe fidr enahantiJesa tamall 
ba^ into air and again leave him alone wfith 
his sad thoughts* It all seemed a wild 
dream, and he threw aside the beautihiUy 
written sheets and. waa horriedly walking 
back and fortl^ whan tits ol^ of bit 
thougblaanddenly ^H^eared and announced 
dinner. At sight of her hiaaad Upa parted 
wUh a smile ; hia qwa aent ibrtli an eiq^rea- 
sion thatshowedbe no longer eacplored flelda 
of mkAy lomanoe, bni had tound a bright 
reality. It .was evident (rom hia manner 
that Cot%'% love was more than returned.-- 
When they reached tha dining-room they 
found the aged Ihther waithig, impatient to 
test the tempting meal, under which the tar 
hie groaned. , C«ora and Henry were bat 11^ 
tie inclined to follow his example. Tha 
sweet thoughts that had esowded their ndada 
had, for the time, baniahed hunger. Keither 
seemed disposed to tdk, and the meal waa 
fliidabedhi.silenoa. Both wen endeavoiing 
to ooaceal tha wockinga of their mind.— 
Heniy offssing hia ann* they again stroUnd 
oat to the rustic aea$. Love expanda tha 
souU and th^ Uttla coltaga waaacareely conr 
modioua enough to contain ^mq aoatothnn 
expanding with love. 

When th^ weps seated neither waain- 
cUnedtnbnak tha aaMoafsingaHiawmar 
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reveal thst wldcfr was welgtila^ apon the 
heart. Henry sat toying' with hts bat, ga- 
zing upon vacancy. C6ra waa ibrming a 
wreath of hoaejrsuckles and rosee, gathered 
from the cltiatere that were droophig and 
touching her head. Tet yon might obserre 
that her fingers did the woik mechanically. 
The beautffhl little yellow and red wreath 
that was gradually forming tinder the toudi 
of her fingere did not call forth thehlush, the 
animated Expression that usually rested on 
her tranquil features. Her mind waa busily 
engaged. The thought upon which it'was 
intently dwelling, pleased, yet saddened her. 
It was a ** grief hi Joy." Bhe had enter- 
tained her ideas, of love ; she had formed Im- 
aginary pen-paintings of the sweet halo that 
it throws around th« human heart, yet her 
breast had been a stranger to the real senti- 
4nent of love. To her imagination it had 
been portrayed all Joy and ghidness. When 
she realized It, and found that pain, as well 
as gtaduess, formed apart, i^ie sighed to have 
her heart tree again. Qhe loved instinctive- 
ly, and could not help H. 

Henry again turned bfs gaze upon the ftir 
creature by his side. There is some kind of 
intuition that tells us when the eye of any 
one present is looking into our fkce. Just 
80 with Cora. The moment his eyes were 
turned toward her, her face flushed deeper, 
and her fingers trembled amon? the rose- 
buds and leaves. Bhe knew he was looking 
at her, though she had not looked up.— 
Bhe could not trust her eyes to meet his for 
fear of betraying the love that was lieaming 
from the windows of her soul. Henry be- 
lieved this, yet feared to trust his Judgment. 
He soliloquized— *' Can it be that such a 
pure, beautithl, angelic creature really loves 
me? It is a greater boon than I could ask 
of Heaven." 

He put out his hand and took the wreath 
and the hand that held it The Httle white 
hand trembled nke an aspen in the firm but 
gentle grasp that retained it The blushes 
came and went on her cheeks ; her Ibithres 
teamed with altema^ Joy and grief; her 
eyes were brimming with unshed tears. He 
hent over till bis iuibum curls almost 
touched her cheek, and whispered gently, 
but almost inaudibly— 

"Cora, I love you I* He wotdd have 
spoken ^ore, but conld not His heart was 



too ftttl Yet what a volume of lov^ 
contained in the manned in whi<A be spoke 
these words. The tremor of his voice, hla 
eyes, the ezpnftioti of his countenance, told 
the rest. At first she started and trembled 
violently, then recovering herself, she turned' 
her eyes, beaming with angelic purity and 
love, up to his, and said flrintly— 

•• Yours Henry t " Then placing her oth- 
er hand beside the one he still held, she con- 
tinned, " I believe you love me." 

" Love you, Cora ! God knows how fer- 
vently and devotedly.** And he drew her 
head to his shoulder and clhsped the little 
hands tighter. ** Yet when I think of all the 
past, how cold and hard my heart had 
grown, how vainly I have tried to love some 
of the butterfiies of foshio^^, it all seems tocr 
strange to be real. Then to think how short 
a time since I have known you, and then the , 
circumstances ^at led to our meeting. — 
Surely it is indeed love, and Providence hn^ 
kindly thrown us together. And am I to 
call you mine, sweet Cora?" A cloud 
brushed acro« his smooth brow as he im- 
patiently awaited her answer. 

" Is not my heart already yours, dear Hen- 
ry ? Then how can I withhold my hand ?* 
She nestled h^ head closer to his bosom. 

" Just what I would have you say, my 
precious Jewel, my beautithl, my own.— 
How dear the thought to know that I can 
always love and protect you. Yet, Cora, 
you do not hesitate to risk your happiness 
with a stranger ; why is it ? I may not be 
able to provide for your comfort ; my wealth 
and standing in society may not be what 
you would wish. Could you share a cottage 
with me, and still love and trust me ? Think 
a4:ain, Cora. This is a matter that deserves 
deliberate action." 

She raised her head from his shoulder, 
withdrew her hands ih)m his, and, with a 
proud yet kind look, said— "Henry De 
Walker, It is not your wealth or fkme I 
would love, oryour personal charms I wonla 
acbnh^^, it la the pure spirit tiiiat can but 
show itself in every thought, word, or ac- 
tion. I love poUf and not what yon might 
posoees. I cam not, and shail not enqohreif 
you poetess a Airthhig. A cottage with ymi 
Would be paradise, compar«d to a palace 
without yOtt. I only know that I tniat jtm^ 
and aan WflHng logtreaiiylGipphMMtbyMr 
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eatire care luid keeping. Let adterslty 
fromi) or ' fortune eomo gmiHng on her son- 
ny way,* I know I can share all alike with 
you^ and love and trurt you forever." 

There was an eamestnese abont this reve- 
lation that he could not mistake, and it ohly 
served to brighten and strengthen his love. 
He had never met a heart so innocent and 
nnpreteti^ng before. He wocdd not give it 
in exchange for that of a princess. He took 
her hands again and covered them with pas- 
donate kissea. 

** My prond, beanfifVil Cora I I am as rich 
fai possessing such a gem — 

•••... as twenty teas ; 

Thoa^ th«ir ssndff were pearia. 

Their waters nectar, and their rocks pore gold.* 

** My dream seems too bright to be realized. 
I had never hoped to find a heart so pore, 
and good, and true.'' 

The sunshine oi love shed its radiance 
over Cora's features, and made her look 
more trasoendently beautiful than ever. — 
The anxiety and care had given place to 
contentment and happiness There could 
be no sorrow where so much sunshine dwelt. 
The fiitofe^ that but a day before seemed 
dark and overcast, was now painted in rain- 
bow hues. She now had a strong arm to 
ptotect her, and a manly breast on whidi to 
lean in adversity '^darkest hour. To Henry, 
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as she sat beneath the vine-clad bower, her 
face animated and radiant with the pure 
love that fbund a place in her bosom, rtie 
appeared too beatitiAil for earth, and might 
claim kindred with the angels. At last a 
little shadow flitted across her features.— 
Henrp, who was constantly watching her 
face, noticed the diange, and anxiously in- 
quired— 

"What is It, Cora? Trust me with every 
thought" 

"Henry," she replied, hesitatingly, "for 
the first time I thought of my poor father.— 
I cannot leave him, and yet L cannot live 
without your presence. Heniy, think how 
lonely and desolate he would be. I cannot 
leave him," and she covered her fiice vrtth 
her slender bands. He took them away, 
and said — 

" Look at me, love ! did you suppose I had 
never thought of this? Do you thtnk for a 
moment I would separate you fiom the only 
relative you had on earth ? No, Cora, I will 
provide for your comfort and his. Our 
home shall be his home. Come, brighten 
up, «way with your tears. They tell of the 
true 'worth of the heart I have won, y^ I 
would not have you sad fbr a moment The 
future is Inight before us. I have health 
and a willing heart, and it (^11 be my high- 
est aim to provide for your comfort" 



MODERH INPIDELITY-ITS LATEST PHASE. 



'Sheixkt, in his notes to Queen Mab, char- 
idarizea our Saviour as an ambitious man, 
▼no aspired to the thixme of David. 

To compass this: cherished object, he false- 
ly ddmed to be the Mesdah of the Jewish 
prnphedes. Wa Hfe, therefore, was, coofd- 
mg to this theory, a iHece of ingeaiotis act- 
bg, inspired by ftaud, and regulated by the 
baseatflelfishneia. 

Wa inatfndtvely ifattMer al thi bold M»- 

M 



phcmy of such a declaration, and yet even 
this is more tolerable than the patronizing 
air of Ernest Renan and kindred writers. 
These affect a reverence* for Christ, while, 
like Iscariot of old, they betray him with a 
kiss. They salute him with " Art thou well, 
my brother f*' whilst they smite him in the 
most vital part with the secret blade of Joab. 
The infldell^ of the school of Voltaire and 
Paine hat iUien into general dinepnte, as 
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and) on aoootmt of its Bliaaielefi8iiid«>oaiey 
as because of its nuuiifest absurdity. The 
world is not yet so degenerate that it will 
Uiten patiently to the teachings of an author 
who alleges that the Tii^n mother was re- 
creant to her pligbted troth, and that the 
Holy Child was the ofispring of an illicit 
amour; nor will it respect the sayings of any 
man or party that maintains, contrary to all 
the evidence, that Mary Magdalene and Mary, 
the wife of Cleopas— witnesses of the resuiv 
rection— were women of doubtful veracity 
and more than doubtful virtue. Such reck- 
less defamation defeats its own purpose, and 
is sore to recoU with terrible force against 
the cause it is designed to uphold. This 
phin of attack has been, therefore, abandon- 
ed by the more wary opponents of Chris- 
tianity. It is now the fashion for avowed 
infidels to be convulsed with raptures at the 
epic grandeur of Isaiah and Habakkuk, and 
the elegiac tenderness of Jeremiah. Nor do 
they hesitate to rank the inimitable Parables 
and Sermons of Christ with the grandest ut- 
terances of Plato and Aristotle. 

Conspicuous, as we have already iutimat- 
M, amongst this class, is Renan, whose work, 
entitled " The Apostles," has su^ested these 
reflections. This is one of a series of three 
volumes the first of which has been some 
time before the public, and the third and last 
ot the series is nAw in press, or, it may be, has 
already been issued. " The Apostles," as re- 
spects the plan of it, bears a close analogy 
to Neander's "Planting of Chrisiianity." It 
takes for its basis the Acts of the Apostles as 
amended and explained by the Pauline 
Epistles. While it contains many grave, 
historical inaccuracies, it may be safely ad- 
mitted that portions of the Sacred Records 
are discussed with fiaimess and ability. This 
especially applies to those pages devoted to 
the missionary lat>orsof Paul and Barnabas. 
It sheds considerable light, also, on the dis- 
tracting controversy between the Jewish and 
Gentile converts, which, in particular locali- 
ties, brought the early Church to the verge 
of utter overthrow. In thb connexion, he 
gives a full account of the establishment 
of the Church of Antioch, th^ mothw 
Church of the Qeutiles. In regard to this 
event, which constitutes an era in the devel- 
opment and expansion of the Church, he 
makes the following observations: 



^ The Church ot Antioch owed its foim- 
datioa to some original bcUeveiB from Cy- 
prus and Cjrrene, who bad already been 
zealous in preaebing. Up to this time they 
had only addressed themselves to the Jews. 
But in a city where pure Jews— Jews who 
were proselytes, * people fearing God*— or 
half-Jews, halt-pagans, and pure pagans lived 
together, confined preachings, restricted to 
a group of houses, became impossible. That 
feeling of religious aristocracy on wbldi the 
Jews of Jerusalem so nmch prided them- 
selves, had no existence in these large cftie% 
where civilization was altogether of the p»- 
fane sort, where the atmosphere was more 
expanded, and where prejudices were less 
firmly rooted. The Oypriot and C>Tenian 
missionaties were tiien constrained to depart 
from their rule. They preaclied to the 
Jews and to the Greeks indiflferently. 

*' The reciprocal dispositions of the Jewish 
and of the pagan population appeared at 
this time to have been very unsatisfactoiry. 
But circumstances of another kind probably 
subserved the new ideas. The earthquake, 
which had done serious damage to the efty 
on 28d March, of the year 87, still occupied 
their minds. The whole city was tallring 
about an imposter named Debborius, who 
pretended to prevent the recurrence of such 
accidents by ridiculous talismans. This suf- 
ficed to direct preoccupied minds towards 
supernatural matters. Uowever that may 
have been, great was the success, of the 
Christian preaching. A young, innovating, 
and ardent Ciiurch, full of the future, be- 
cause it was composed ot the most diverse 
elemcLls, was quickly founded. All the 
gift's of tlie Holy Spirit were there poured 
out, and it was then easy to perceive that 
thia new Cliurch, emancipated from the 
strict Mosaism which traced an irrefragable 
circle around Jerusalem, would become the 
second cradle of Christianity. Assuredly, 
Jerusalem will renxain forever the capital bf 
tiie Chiistian world ; nevertheless, the point 
of departure of the church of the Gentiles, 
the primal focus of Christian missions, was, 
in truth, Antioch. It is there, for the first 
time, that a Christian church was establish- 
ed, divorced from the bonds of Judaism ; it 
is there that the great propaganda of tbe 
Apostolic age was established ; it was there 
;ti^ Bl Paul awnmcd a definite cUan^cter 
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AatioGh marks the second balUng-pltce of 
tiie progress of Christianity, and, in respect 
of Christian nobility, neither Rome, nor Al- 
exandria, nor Constantinople can be at all 
compared with it" 

It is, however, evidently the purpose of 
Renan to. eliminate every element of the su- 
pernatural from the history of the primitive 
Church. He labors assiduously to accom- 
plish this end, and ^ares no quibble, and no 
device that may help the undertaking. With 
this intent he has investigated at much 
lengtli the Scriptural narrative of the con- 
version of 8t Paul. He concedes the vast 
significance of tbat remarkable event, and 
recognizes its wondeiful influence on the for- 
tunes of the infant Christianity. Hence, he 
is at great pains to strip it of all semblance 
of the miraculous, and to dras: it down to 
the level of a natural, although an extraor 
dinary, occuirence. He ventures to revive, 
at tliis late date, the preposterous theory of 
German Ri^tionalism, which Strauss himself 
discarded as less tenable than the received 
opinion of Christendom. We shall not at- 
tempt to follow Kenan through the weari- 
some details of what he styles his argument 
on this question. The bare statement of 
that argument is the readiest mode of re- 
futing it. Can it be credited, may we not 
ask, that the tacts recorded by Luke of thai 
marvellous journey to Damascus — which 
&cts Paal affirmed before the great council 
of bis nation at Jerusalem— fects which he 
reiterated before Agrippa in the Judgment 
Hall at CcBsarea — which he doubtless insist- 
ed on in Ins first and second answers before 
Caesar — facts, too, that he avouched by his 
mtrtyrdoin — that these facts, in part and 
whole, were a tissue of lies, and were either 
the concoction of a deliberate fraud, or the 
. hanucination of deranged madness? 

Does it comport, we again inquire, with 
reason Jtself to believe that a thunder-storm 
gBth<^ring suddenly above the declivities of 
Mount Hennon wrought a conversion that 
has literally changed the currents of the 
world's history ? Aye, more, is it true, as Re- 
QSfi inculcates, that Paul was stunned and 
bttnded by a lightning stroke, and that his 
vision of the crucified Kazarene was simply 
^result of opthalmic inflammation, and 
Had the voice of rebuke, ** Saul, Baul, why 
penecutest thou me I " was the mere product 



of his confused oonsciousnesa. If this be 
science, away with it — if this be logic, then 
cast it to the dogs. 

We have selected this instance of the con- 
version of St Paul as a fair example ,of the 
style of reasoning which pervades this book 
from the Hi^h Priest of modem infidelity. 
It will serve very well to show how incon- 
clusive is the logic of skepticism, and to 
what desperate skills and expedients even 
great minds are driven when they break 
away from the moorings ot Christian theol- 
ogy. If these, and such as these, are the 
most forniidable objections to the Bible, then, ^ 
indeed, may its friends laugh to scorn the 
eflbrts of its mightiest assailants. 

It is, however, a noteworthy fiewit that in- 
fidelity is as muchof achangling as Proteus, 
the fabulous sea-god of classic mythology. 
In one century it dogmatizes with Chubb 
and BoliutrUroke, and in another it syllogizes 
with Hume. In one generadon it sneers 
with Voltaire and raves with Tom Paine, 
whilst in the next it praises with Strauss, 
and almost worships with Renan. 

There is, indeed, amongst these enemies of 
the Faith— a most lamentable confUsion of 
tonfi:ue8 — so much so, in sooth, that it is easy 
to set one in battle array against another. 
Like equal quantities on opposite sides of an 
Algebraic equation, they neutra^rize each 
other, and the sum total is zero. Let it not 
be supposed that Renan and othei*s of his 
class do not have a system ot religious be- 
lief. He calls this the absolute religion of 
which he asserts 3Iormonism, Buddhism ai^d 
Cnrislism to be convenient modifications. 
This is certainly high-sounding phraseology, 
but when carefully analyzed it is discovered 
to be a most contemptible play on words. 
Their boasted absolutism is a veritable 
sham. It has not the vitality of a galvaniz- 
ed corpse, and is, in our judgment, infideU- 
ty worse than atheism, or even nihilism. 

Before dismissing this subject, we feel it is 
but due to Renan to cite the subjoined pas- 
sage fVom his work : 

" Are we then to conclude that religion is 
destined gradually to die away like the pop- 
ular fallacies concerning magic, sorcery, aiyi 
ghosts ? By no means. Religion is not /t 
popular fallacy ; it is a great intuitive trut^, 
felt and expressed by the people. All tbe 
symbols which serve to "^^e shape to th% 
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religious sentiment are imperfect, and their 
fate is, to be one after another rejected. But 
nothing is more remote from the truth than 
the dream of those who seek to imagine a 
perfect humanity without religion. The con- 
trary idea is the truth. The Chinese, a very 
inferior branch of humanity, have hardly 
any religious sentiment But if we suppose 
a planet inhabited by a race whose intellect- 
ual, moral and physical force were the dou- 
ble of our own, that race would be at least 
twice as religious as we. I say * at least,' for 
it is likely that the religious sentiment would 
increase more rapidly than the Intellectual 
capacity, and not in merely direct propor- 
tion. Let us suppose a humanity ten times 
as powerful as we are ; it would be infinite- 
ly more religious. It is even probable that 
at this degree of sublime elevation, being 
freed irom material cares and egotism, en- 
dowed with perfect judgment and apprecia- 
tion, and perceiving clearly the baseness and 



nothingness of all Uiat is not true, good, or 
beautiful, man would be wholly a religious 
being, and would spend his days in ceaseless 
adoration, passing from ecstasy to ecstasy of 
religious rapture, and living and dying in 
the loftiest deligiit of the soul. I^tism is 
the measure ot inferiority,*and decreases as 
we recede from the animal nature. A per- 
tect being would no longer be selfish^ but 
purely religious. The progress of humani- 
ty, then, cannot destroy or weaken religion, 
but will develop and increase it.*' 

Such a testimony from such a quarter \s 
not to be despised or undervalued. It ahows 
there are generous longings and genial sen- 
sibilities underlying the cold and repulsive 
surface of Kenan's moral and intellectail 
character. It ought to teach us, too, " Char- 
ity for all," for are not all, the humblest and 
the vilest, the children of one Great Father, 
" who knoweth our frame, and who remem- 
bereth that we are dust ? " 



THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 



Alex. Hamilton, one of the wisest and tru- 
est patriots of our Revolutionary history, 
was more than doubtful of the expediency 
of frequent popular elections. He particu- 
larly dreaded the quadrennial contests for 
the Presidency, and expressed his fears that 
the Union and Constitution would finally 
perish amidst the strife and turmoil of a 
Presidential election. The framers of the 
Constitution sought to avoid this danger by 
referring the choice of the President and 
Vice President to electoral colleges, held in 
each of the States. For awhile the plan 
worked well, but for many years past a spir- 
it of party ism has been as rife in this as in 
other sections. 

Kow that we are on the eve of another 
great national struggle, we may be allowed 
lo express the hope that the canvass may be 
conducted with faimeas and decency. We 
thould be sorry to see a renewal of those 
"disgraoefVil scenes which have marked for- 



mer Presidential campaigns. Let there be 
as much zeal in the advocacy of the rival 
candidates as may be thought necessary lo 
success, but let it be a zeal tempered with 
discretion, and directed by knowledge. The 
cause of truth will in nowise be subserved 
by the Indiscriminate abuse of the opposite 
party. Such intemperate imrtizanship not 
only embroils the country to no good pur- 
pose, but it seldom advances the interests of 
those who indulge in its display. It is not 
to be expected that extremists ol either par- 
ty will relish these suggestions, Imi we are 
persuaded that the more sober-minded of all 
parties will cordially approve our Judgment 
in the premises. If the present campaign is 
marked by this spirit, then will the business 
and Industrv of the countiy suffer no serious 
interruption, and we, as a people, will fur- 
nish a prooi; not a little needed at this Junc- 
ture, of oar capacity for self-govemmeat 
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Cy Among the pen and ink sketches of 
Spurgeon we have met with uone which seem 
toexplam the secret of his great power over 
the masses better than the following extract 
from the correspondence of Pr. Lipscomb 
of onr own University. AlUiding to his 
first visit to Surrey Chapel, he says: 

The text was Luke vii : 36, 89, which par- 
agraph he had read as one of the lessons. 
His discourse was on Chri8t*s grace to the 
woraan " who was a sinner,'' and her love in 
relnm. In order and arrangement it was 
the simplest possible — none of the divisions 
for an instant breaking the even, musical 
flow. I use the word ** flow *' because no 
other term conveys the idea. Without the 
least sign of effort, mind and muscle work- 
ing together in perfect harmony, speech that 
aeemed nothing more than articulate oreath- 
ing, paragraph followed paragraph with an 
etsy gmce and serene strength that was in- 
eipresBibly charming. Vitality, constant 
and almost exuberant vitality, the blended 
vitality of the imaginhig intellect and Uie 
emotioDai heart and the sustaining blood, 
is his main characteristiQ as an orator. Ko 
peculiar tension is sliowji at any time, no 
traosports, no depth of abyssmaj passions, 
no ireutendous strokes ot mental power — nor 
iocs he throw any sudden energy into par- 
ticular passaged, and so make them menio- 
rabie in your after thoughts. Not once was 
I startled. Kot once did be arouse m^ as 
^ith a shock, and hurry me out of myself 
into wonder and awe. If this was a fan- 
type of himself, he is not by any means in 
^ highest class of orators. His is not a 
hold^imperlotis, overwhelming intellect, nor 
hk the passion which overrushes all bounds 
«Qd fidgets all in self-abAndonment^l But he 
vgnat, truly and indisputably great, in that 
per^Uon of commoursense mind, in that 
<^ and thoroughly illuminated view of 
ereijFthing wbicJd keen instincts secure ; in 
^ jiijrsteriaoB tmion of the functions of 
thought aiyl sensibility ant} expression and 
inaikfier which is so rare, and which, \^herc 
it cxigts, sotggesU the idea of 9ome (closer xe- 



lation between spirit and soul and body than 
is ordinarily seen ; in these he is great, and 
greatest among the great. 

As to the indicating power of gesture and 
,the attractions of manner, I have often heard 
his superiors. His voice is exquisitely fine. 
It has a full, strong and rather high pitch — 
never sharp, never very deep and rotund ; 
but, for a voice of its kind, extremely rich 
and mellow. It is all heart. Two or three . 
times it was somewhat overstrained, but usu- . 
ally it did its work without the slightest ex- 
ertion. 



A correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post gives some interestmg facts 
concerning that unique city ot the early 
Spaniards, Quito. He remarim : 

Quito, though not the highest city on th^ 
globe, is two thousand feet higher than the . 
Hospice of Great St Bernard on the Alps, 
which is the only x>ermanent place of abode 
in Eorope above six thousand five hundred 
feet When Mr. Hass^ruek was f^ppointed 
United States Minister to Ecuador, he thank- 
ed Mr. Lincoln for conferring upon him the 
highest gift in his power. The mean result 
ot our numerous observations with Green's 
standard barometer places the Grand Plaza 
nine thousand four hundred and twenty feet 
above the sea, or more than one hundred feet 
lower than the calcnlation of Humboldt 
Guzco and PotQsi may surpass it in altitude, 
bat there is not a city in the work! that can 
show at onoe such a genhd climate, such 
magnificent views, and suck a checkered his- 
tory. It is unique likewise in its latitude, 
lying only fifteen miles below the equator; 
no other eapital comes v^ithin three hundred 

miles of the equinoctial line. 

■• * 

t^ Undoubtedly the greatest work of 
modem times, considering the amount of 
physical and mechanical labor requisite to 
its accomplishment, is the Sues canal, des- 
tined to unite the wate^ of the Mediterra- 
nean and the Red Seas. A union has al- 
ready been efiected by which ^mall boats 
can j^>ass, find \i L^ only a work of time and 

(489) 
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money and human perseverance to open a 
magnificent highway for the commerce of 
the world. A writer in the Boston Journal 
thus speaks of his visit to the scene of oper- 
ations : 

Taking an Arab boatman, who wears no 
garment but a blue cotton shirt, we cast off 
fifom the pier in front of the hotel, and, with 
a brisk breeze blowing from the desert, go 
out over the waters of the Red 8ea to look 
at the excavators on the grand canal. We 
can see a line of them in the north, a dozen 
OT more, some at work, others getting ready. 
It is only when we reach them that we can 
comprehend their size. Think of a machine 
tali as a church steeple, with great iron 
wheels fifteen or twenty feet in diameter, an 
endless chain of buckets as big as hogsheads, 
an iron spout reaching out at a right angle 
of 220 feet from the machine. All this afloat 
on iron baiges, with a powerful engine, keep- 
ing the excavating machinery in motion, and 
moving the barge from right to left and left 
to right, eating its way like a great monster 
through the sand. 

Standing upon the bank ot the canal, and 
vritiMssing the machinery, and remembering 
that every piece of iron, every wheel, irreat 
or small, evory bolt and pin andnuthaa been 
brought ftom France, and put up here- 
looking at what has already been accora- 
pli^ed, we can but admire the perseverance 
aad energy of M. Lesseps, and the contract* 
on, Messrs. Borell A Lavalley. Considering 
What has been done there are good reasons 
for believing that if M. Lesseps can obtaiii 
money enongh, the canal will be carried to 
•ompletion, and that vessels, whether sailing 
or steaming, will pass fh)m the Atlantic to 
the Indian Ocean by this route. Bnglish 
prejudice against it is as strong to<day as it 
ever has been. " It won't succeed. Let me 
tell you it aev^ will be completed," said an 
Bnglishmaa not an hour ago, '*and if it is, 
it won't pay. 



8S^ The Cleaveland Flaindealer relates a 
singular case of suspended animatibn, or ap- 
parent death, in whieh condition the patient 
—a young lady of eighteen— continued for 
nearly two weeks. Tt says : 

About six weeks ago she was taken dan- 
gerously ill with what the (Kmily physician 
l^ronounced typhoid f<iver, and for some 



days she was so low that all hopes of her re- 
covery were given up. She rallied, howev- 
er, and under careful nursing and skinful 
treatment, was in a fair way to recover, 
when, about two weeks ago, she had a re- 
lapse, and sank rapidly, until the breath 
seemed to leave her body, and she was pro- 
nounced a corpse. Her body was prepared 
for the grave, and preparaUons were made 
by her bereaved parents and friends fur the 
funei-al, when her mother, who could not be 
made to realize the fact that her only dau^- 
ter was dead (o her forever, noticed that 
lliough the limbs of her daughter were rigid, 
yet the body retained its waiinth. Physi- 
cians were called, but they decided that she 
was dead, and every attempt to resuscitate 
her failing, it was determined last Sunday to 
consign her to the grave, and a coffin waa 
procured. On Saturday, while one of the 
neighbors and the motlier were standing by 
the side of the supposed corpse, the door, 
which had been Iclt open, blew shut with a 
loud noise, which had the effect of so act- 
ing upon the girl as to bring her too, and set 
her Wood in motion. She sprang up in bed, 
and throwing her arms around her mother's 
neck, wept tears of joy over her escape from 
the horrid death of being buried aHve. 

THE TOtJNO LADY'S STOUT. 

Miss White said that when sh© felt her- 
self sinking she had no fear ot death, but 
turned upon her sid\c, and as she did so all 
pain disappeared » and she sank to sleep as 
peacefully as a child. She lay, she thinks^ 
unconscious for an hour ur more, for when 
she came to herself, though she cotild not 
move or speak, she found that she was laid 
out ready fbr burial. She could see her 
mother by her side, and all those who came 
to see her; could hear them talk, and un- 
derstood all they said. She tried to speak to 
them, but her tongue refhsed to do Us ofiSoo ; 
she tried to move, but could not; and there 
she lay, blessing her mother for her refbaal 
to allow her to be buried. Unon two occa- 
sions when her mother was alone In the foom 
with her, it seemed as though she left the 
body, and, standing by the side of her body, 
could look down upon it as she could her 
mother. She said she was traable todein^lbe 
the fbeltngs that «1ie experienced on those 
occaisf ons. When not tortm^ vrl th tlie ^mr 
of behig hnuried ftlivc, bh« was peifectiy mt 
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mt, perfectly happy, and when the door 

slammed, which brought her to, it seemed 

asthoagfa she was, to use her own expres- 

sioD, " compelled to commence a hard day's 

voric.'* 

■ •» 

OTA French phyiiciiin. Dr. Labordette, 
claims to have di9Goyered a process for re- 
storiiig life to drowned persons after an im- 
mersion of half an hour and more. Indeed, 
it is said that it has proved effectual where 
the patient haA been underwater 9^ much as 
fliz hours. Heretofore fourteen minutes has 
been considered the extreme limit of time 
dsrlog which the yital spark can be preserv- 
ed without air, and in most cases five min- 
Qtes of suffocation is iktal. The process is 
not fully described in the account given of 
it in the French papers, but it seems to in- 
rolye the use of an instrument for opening 
the windpipe, coupled with kneading and 
robbing the b6dy. Further particulars will 
doubtless be published, should the di80x>very 
prove to be of any practical value.— TAtf 

>0* On the 2d of June died ex-President 
James Buchanan, in his seventy-eighth year. 
He belonged to that Augustan age of states- 
men ol whom 80 few are still left He filled 
almost .every position of public trust and 
boser, kom a mauber of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, in hb 28d y«ar, to that of Pres- 
itat of the United States, in his seventieth, 
ud we believe served a longer term in pub- 
fio life than any other American statesman. 
Efewas diatingniahed for purity ai private 
&&, for urbanity and sincdti^ on aU ocoa- 
fltois, and finr l^tborioua ^>plicaUon to all of- 
ficial duties. His publip acts are, many of 
(to, too fresh in memory to admit of im- 
partial review, but we incline to the belief 
tbat the pen of the future historian will find 
few characters whose whole public career is 
^ obnoxiouB fo criticiam than that of Jas. 
Bodianan. Of the aeventeen persons who 
k>f« llUed the Presidential chair only three 
veaowkvlng. ' 



VTbe fltta Antonio Sacpieaa of May 2l6t 
sHiathe toSkming partio^aiw of the kite 

0»oltylsA peitoeC wreek ; eviaiy bovse 
^khaaneetviMl aeoie daaHife;4naiiy ate 



ments of walls standing. The hail ^stones 
penetrated the best roofs, going through the 
roo& like cannon balls. All the windofvs 
kiclng the north have been smashed in ; even 
window shutters and doors were broken 
down. The appearance of the city could 
not have been worse under a severe bom- 
bardment Trees are stripped of their 
leaves and branches, which lie piled up In 
the yards and streets; the sides of houses 
exposed to the hail have the appearance of 
having withstood a thousand discharges of 
grape and canister. The roofing of the en- 
tire city is perforated' like a sieve. 

The hailstones were of irregular shape 
and all sizes, as if a mass of ice had bi-oken 
above our devoted heads and been driven by a 
tornado to the earth. One hailstone was found 
weighing over five pounds, while a great 
many as large as a man's fist were picked 
up. 

Many of the families whose houses were 
beaten down took shelter under beds and 
tables, and thus escaped bodily harm. "We 
have only heard of one death, a negro boy. 
Several had limbs broken and severely bruis- 
ed, while the whole population was frigh- 
tened almost to death. 



83^ Tourists and descriptive writers are 
often so intent upon producing readable 
sketches that they sacrifice truth in the fool- 
ish endeavor to eubstitute the marvelous for 
the real. A writer in the June number of 
Harper's Magazine, in an interesting article 
upon the war histoiy of Lookout Mountain, 
repeats the traditional assertion that parls of 
six States can be distinctly seen from Look- 
out Point True the guides will tell you the 
same thing, that Kentucky, which is a hun- 
dred and ten miles away, Virginia, which is 
more than two hundred miles distant, and 
North Carolina, sixty 'or seventy miles off, 
are all plainly visible, although mountains 
intervene in every direction. This absurdi- 
ty is too bald to -find record in a mattor-of-* 
fact Magasine artiole. As:idn, the writer oon- 
%tantly q;>eaks of the summit rock of Look- 
out aa bsingliflMetooe,when theaaereat tyio 
in geology would teU hUn that the top ef 
the nKraabdn Mid anhemead feet down Hi 
sideaisanaaaof «aiMM(»ML CmleaiDestor 
igaflnuot Iik9 this la hard^ excusable in 000 
«daowriteattoihatiatt4ttwett JM eMtertaki^ 
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!#"" The truth of hiatory," as it is term- 
ed, is often a great perversion of ikct, and is 
far from absolute truth. Time and the abate- 
ment ot prejudice are essential elements in 
the attainment of facts. Th& New York 
World, in a recent article, concedes what we 
of the South have always claimed— that 
there was greater disparity between the 
forces of Lee and Grant, in 1864, than has 
heretofore been published to the world as 
historical truth. That paper says : 

The following is an authentic statement 
of the respective forces and losses of Gens. 
Grant and Lee between the Rapidan and the 
James : 

Grant, on assuming command, May 4, 
1864, had, of effective men, beside the re- 
serve, when he crossed the Rapidan, 125,000. 

Lee, at the same date, had an effective 
force of 62,000. 



.Grant's reinforcements, up to the battle of 
Cold Harbor, June S, were 97,000. 

Lee*s reinforcements, up to the same date, 
were 18,000. 

Grant's total force, including reinforce- 
ments, was 222,000. 

Returns to their respective goremmenitB 
showed that when both armies had reached 
the James, June 10, the number of Granfs 
army that had been put hars du combat was 
117,000. 

Up to th« same date, the number of «Lee'9 
inen who had been put hoT% du combat was 
19,000. 

The two armies then met In front of Pe- 
tersburg. 

We have, been at some pains to ascertdn 
and verify these figures, and' we vouch for 
their substantial accuracy. 



0«tB[lH dUattingis. 



— The President has assigned (Jen. Stone- 
man to the command of the First Military 
District, in place of Gen. Schofield. 

— Col. Leon Von Zinken is one of the ed- 
itors of a new paper just established in New 
Orleans, called the German " Prets." 

— The Cherokee Indians have sold their, 
neutral lands, and will realize about 11,000,: 
000 for the 798,613 acres contained in the 
tract. 

— General SchofieW is the youngest man 
who has ever held the position of Secretary 
of War ; he is barely thirty-seven years old. 

^— The French railways warn persons that 
tlicir lines ^re no longer of use for suicidal 
purposes, as they have put cow-catchers on 
all locoD[U)tive8. « 

-^Mrsw Beeoher 'Stowe, alter a wiB«efs 
midencein Fiorii^aayi that ''the Soath- 
em people are no mate iacHaedto Mstst the 
laws or to fooler tlie spini of roMMon thm 
Vormont is* Th^ dfsire only ^eaoe and 
Ibeieotontioii oC lh(i UvfoiL," , 



•— A gentleman hi Paris has the mania of 
collecting steel or metallic pens of ev^ry pos- 
sible pattern, and his museum is said to em- 
brace nearly 1,000 Tariet'es. 

— In the newly elected Senate of North 
Carolina there are thirty-eight Republicans 
and twelve Conservatives; in the House 
eighty Republicans to forty Conservatives. 

— Dickens has sertt $1,700 to Dr. Howe, 
of Boston, to pay for printing two hundred 
and fifty copies ol the " Old Curiosity Shop •' 
in raised letters, for the use of the blind. 

— Over $45,000 a day are ^ent in the 1,- 
017 "policy shops" of New York ci^r, 
averagmg over f 40 at each office. The 
agents receive a commission of twelve and 
ahalf per cent 

"- A atamp haa just boon inoed bf the 
Qanadian authodtiea w^ieh ivill provo c|idte 
an acquisition to stamp ooUectDn. It oob- 
8iat»«if a beautifitUyoseoaled poitraiix>£ the 
Qn0en,lii widow*» atliitt,Aad woanng tiie 
fapittiaiT Maiy a<Byifi». . . . , 
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— A Yokohoma (Japan) letter of April 
27tb, states that tbe city vtas then in posses- 
sion of forei|i:n troops, and consequently 
peacefol. American interests were coming 
prominently iorward, and oar prestige Tvas 
already slightly advanced beyond that pf 
Great Britain and France. 

— Terra alba, or white earth, is extensive- 
ly used to adulterate confectionery. Dissolve 
a piece of candy in a glass of water, andlhe 
sediment will exhibit the amount of adulter- 
ation. 

—- The letter carriers in Philadelphia are 
provided with postage stamps to sell in 
quantities less than one dollar^s worth. For 
amounts over one dollar they take orders 
and deliver the stamps on the next trip. 

— A Marital Insurance Company has been 
established In New York, the chief object of 
which is to insure young men and young 
women against the chances of marrying un- 
fortunately. 

—The Houston (Texas) Telegram says 
that nearly all its exchangee in Northern, 
Central and Northeastern Texas are begin- 
ing to advocate the connection of Texas with 
the rest of the Union by rail with an earnest- 
ness that promises good results at no distant 

— Edward Payson Weston, the celebrated 
American walker, has been matched against 
Geo. Topley, the English champion pedes- 
trian, Vo walk 100 miles, for $6,000, in Bos- 
ton, under a forfeiture of ^IjiiOO. 

— Victor Hugo says that his new novel, 
tke scene of which is laid in Paris in the 
terrible year 17931, will be the greatest eltort 
ofbisjtfe. One hundred and ten tlioufiand 
copies of '^Les Mlserables'* have beea sold 
shce 1863. 

— Tlie admirers of the poetry of John G. 
8axe will be greatly pleased with a new and 
complete edition of his poems, just publish- 
ed by Ticknor & Fields, In the best style of 
woik done by that house. It contains thirty 
WW pieces, and has a fine engraving of Mr. 
a^xe. 

-** A ctMifeadonal has been ertabHihed in 
Mi^ChtiFch, New York, by tbe Rector, 
Be?. Sk. DU wii» q«eiai iertmy Taylor, 
<^ioinBr,«nd ^ttier esrinent ^roieetmat dl^ 
viftc8,wlK> b«?ei{Mteen and Witltea te>0^ 
foroftlierlta 



— A Japanese writer has written a novel 
which embraces one hundred and four vol- 
umes, and was thirl y-eighl years in pnnting. 
Its sweetness, if it has any, was certainly 
" long drawn out" 

— Horace Greeley had but one son, a pre- 
cocious child, who died many years ago. 
His two daughters, Gabrielle and Ida, aged 
respectively nine and eighteen, are said to in- 
herit much of theu" father's intellect and 
their mother's strength of character. 

— Dr. Chapin's salary is stated at $12,000 
and his congregation in New York recently 
made him a present of the house he lives in, 
valued at $38,000. 

— Among recent additions to the British 
Museum library are the following: An 
Arabic papyrus, dated A. H. 133 (A. D. 750) 
one of the earliest specimens of Arabic writ- 
ing, a Hebrew service book of the fifteenth 
century, with grotesque initials, and a Cop- 
tic papynis of the eighth century. 

— The metallic casket containing the re- 
mains of Stephen A. Douglas was exhumed 
on Monday and opened. The remains were 
found in an excellent stale of preservation, 
though buried seven years ago. The fea- 
tui'cs are sHghtly sunken, but otherwise as 
natural as when living. 

— G. P. Putnam & son announce " Byron 
and His Contemporaries," by Countesfl 
Guiccioli, and ihe long-expected " Posthu- 
mous Papers of Talleyrand." 

— Mr. Charles Muller Jias designed two 
admirable bronze statutes representing the 
pitcher and striker in the American game of 
base balL 

— The chair In the French academy which, 
descended from Consm to Favre is number- 
ed 29, and has only had ten occupants in 
284 years. 

— Tbe publication of tbe Chicago Illustra- 
ted News hag been stopped. The manages 
of the paper expended over $100,000 in the 
enterprise, and published a really creditable 
paper, and one deserving of a hearty support. 
For all this outlay, the ooncem can only 
show as assets, a £ew wood cuts and print- 
ing material no twoftb ati(heof the amount 
of Aioney invested. 

~ The estimate oost ot the glazing alone 
of tiie iHoposed new Poetoffice In New York 
fWiU be nearly $76,000; 
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— The vegetable gardens and peach-or- 
chards in the vicinity of Charleston, Sooth 
Carolina, are becoming an important element 
In the productire industry ot that re^on. 
The Mercury estimates the daily shipment 
of v^etabies from that port at over $50,000, 
and thinks the shipment of peaches, to lie- 
ghi in a few days, will reach even a larger 
n^ue. 

— The gross eaminii^s of the railroads tor 
the whole country are said to equal about 
twenty per cent, of their cost ; those of the 
Northern States about twenty-three per cent., 
and this ratio is said to be steadily increas- 
ing. The ratio of expense to earnings is 
fWly seventy per cent. 

— The Senate amendments to the bill ad- 
mitting North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, (Georgia, Alabama, and Florida, 
to reprentation in Congress have been con- 
curred in by the House. The bill now goes 
to the President for his signature. 

— Advices from Central Asia confirm the 
news of the capture of Bokhara by the Rus- 
sians. The victorious Russians immediately 
pushed on to Samarcand, which, by the lat- 
est intelligence, they also held. This new 
career in the East of a nation hitherto held 
by the Europeans to be half barbarous, re- 
minds one of the rising power of Macedonia 
eclipsing the liame of the old Hellenic States. 

•— The Franklin (Tenn) Review has the 
following paragraph : " We have been af- 
forded much pleasure and wonder by exam- 
ining a number of ancient Indian relics, col- 
lected by our enterprising young friend, Mr. 
John H. Morton, who is making extensive 
investiications for Dr. Joseph Jones, of Nash- 
ville. From what we can learn Uiis able au- 
thor is preparing a history of the ' Mound 
Bunders,' whose evidence of existence, many 
centuries ago, are so numeroos in our own 
Btate and the valleys of Virginia and Miasifl- 
Blppi." 

— Ex-Governor John McRae, of Mlssis- 
Bippi, died at Balize Hondnras, on the Slat 
ultimo. He has long suffiored from iU-health; 
and went to Central America in hopes of re> 
lief. Mr. McRae was twice elected Govern- 
or of Mississippi, and represented bis StAte 
IB both branches of OoBgreoa. 

— Monograms in the place ot door platet 
are the latest style. 



— Wells, Fargo & Co., who have been the 
contractors for carrying the overland mails 
the last four years, h^ve lost all contracts, 
their bids at the recent letting of the con- 
tracts having been the highest 

-^Tbe Abyssinian prisoners have arrived 
at Suez, homeward bound. A dispatch 
from Gen. Napier reports a flood in Sooroo 
defile, in which six hundred natives were 
drowned. 

-—The Central Railroad and Banking 
Company have declared a dividend of Five 
Dollars per share, from the earnings of the 
Road for the past six months, and an extra 
dividend of Two Dollars per share from 
money received from the ** Surplus Fund^" 
of the Company, payable on and after the 
8th inst. 

—Hon. Alexander H. Stephens has writ- 
ten a letter to a young man in Savannah, 
who thought of leaving the State, in which 
he says: " Bad as are things now, and bad 
as the prospect is ahead, yet I see or know 
of no country where the future prospects of 
a young man are any better than here.** 

—The Savannah, Skidawso^ and Seaboard 
Railroad, so lorn; agitated, and which when 
completed promises the most beneficial re- 
sults to Savannah, is now in a fair way to be 
completed. Enough stock has been taken 
to authorize the advertiaing.of the contractB 
for its construction. 

— The paper-hangers and paper-ntakers 
are much excited just now with news of the 
invention of gutta-percha paper, which, for 
durability and Imporviousness, surpasses all 
previous attempts at Ihbrications of a damp 
resisting medium. It is to be prepared for 
paper hanging. 

•— A committee of the MaQsachusetta Leg^ 
islature, who carefully investigated the sub- 
ject of the employment ot children in facto- 
ries, report that one-half of them die before 
they reach the age of 18. 

— Yinnie Beam, the artist whomCongreat 
had commissioned to execute a statue of th* 
late Presidtnt liaisolii, baa bemx tor&ed out 
ofherrooiBat&eOi^talftbat tbepcemises 
m«y be used «8 a priacBV aad io poniab a fe- 
male for aot beooming an agent togratiQr 
partiaim pttrpoMs* Ohivalro«» f<dlawa in 
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— The Saturday Review says: "Three 
women, and three only, endowed with a 
true poetical faculty ^ave lived in England 
daring this century. They are Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Christma Rossetti, and 
Bmlly Bronte." 



— Humility lies at the bottom of all true 
piety. As the bird that rises highest builds 
her nest the lowest, so the Christian whose 
spirit is most assimilated to heaven, and 
lives nearest to Christ, walks in the lowly 
places, and with a lowly heart. 



#atmft|ttttdi. 



POPPING CORN. 
And tbere they sat a poppiag torn, 

John Stylefl and Soian Cotter ; 
John Styles was etoat as any ox. 

And Sosan Ikt aa bntter. 

And tbere they sat and abetted the^oom. 

And raked and stirred the fire. 
And talked of different kinds of ears^ 

And hitched their chairs np nlgher. 

Then Snaan she the popper shook, 

Then John he shook the popper. 
Till both their fhces grew as red 

Aa BMice-pans made of copper. 

And then they shelled, and popped, and ate. 

All kinds of Itin a-poklng : 
And he haw-hawed at her remarks. 

And she laughed at his joklBg. 

And etni they popped, and etUl they ftte, 
<John*e month was like a hopper). 

And stirred the 0ra, and sprinkled aaU, 
And shook and shook the popper. 

TIm dock struck irfne, the doek stmck ten. 

And eilll the com kept popping ; 
It stniok eleven, and then strack twelve. 

And atiU no signs of stopping. 

And John he ate, and Sae she thought— 

The com did pop and patter. 
Till John cried oat, *^ The corn's a-flre t 

Why, Susan^ whaVs the matter f " 

Bald she, *^ John Styles, it's one o*deok ; 

Ton*n die of indigestion ; 
rm sick of all this popping com— 

Why dcnkH yon ^op the qaeetloD f ** 

br £t^lftod s newspaper has st length dis- 
covered the line dividing a dtetincUon (torn 
% 6Ulereoee. It says llmt *' a Httiei)lfl^rence 
ftvqoaiUy makes many e&emles; ** yrWe ** a 
HtUe dtotificUon attracts bests of frtends t# 
Oie pcnoft ^o -mhom U is confened." 



A CLBRGYMAN who enjoys the substantial 
benefits of a fine farm, was slightly taken 
down a few days ago by his Irish plough- 
man, who was sitting on his plough in a to- 
bacco field. The reverend gentleman being 
an economist, said, with great seriousness : 

" John, wouldn^t it be a good plan for you 
to have a stub scythe here and be cutting a 
few bushes along the fence while the hoise 
is resting a short time ? ** 

John, with quite as serious a countenance 
as the divine himself, said : 

" bee here, wouldn't it be well, sir, for you 
to have a tub of potatoes in the pulpit, and 
while they are singing to peel 'em awhile to 
be ready for the pot?*' 

The reverend gentleman laughed heartily 
and left 

" I WISH," said . an irate lawyer, " you 
would pay a little attention to what I say." 
"lam" answerea the witness, ** paying aa 
little as I can.'' 

What nose is more brilliant than a toper's 
nose ! Why, volca-no's, to be sure. Pat re- 
marks that the diief glow of each comes 
from the crater, 

A WRTTEB, dwelling upon the importance 
of snuill things, says that " he always takes 
note even of a straw, especially if there hap- 
pens to be a sherry cobbler at one end of it" 

Thb latest sensation is the Ktory of a flock 
ot sheep in New Hampshire having been 
kept among hay-seed all winter, and being 
let out In the fields during the spring to 
bear a crop of grass two inches long in their 
fleece. Munchausen may be considered no- 
where after that. 
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The mistaken woman who used to tie her 
mischievous boy to a bed post on Sunday, 
while she went to meeting, to make him 
learn the hymn — 

*' Thine earthly BabbathB, Lord, we lore/* 
will find the hymn and the bed post and the 
• Sunday very much mixed up in his mind, 
and he will hate them all alike for many 
years, if not always. 

Josh Billings, defines a *' thurrerbred biz- 
ness man " as " wun that knows enufP about 
steal in so*t there kant enny body steal from 
him, and enuff abot law so that he kin do 
hiM stealin legally." 

The most affecting instance ot the power 
of music, is that presented by the troubadour 
mentioned in the song. He sang so sweetly 
that he actually " touched his guitar.** 

What perils ladies will encounter to be 
in the fashion. They are generally supposed 
to show timidity in the presence of wild cat- 
tle, but they would rather face a mad bull 
than not have their dresses gored. 

An old lady inquired at one of the railway 
stations what time the 7:45 train would start, 
and was told at a quarter to eight. *' Bless 
me ! '* she exclaimed, ** you are always chang- 
ing the time on this line.'* 

A LrrriiB boy, whose father had procured 
a dog in Paris, as a present for his son, was 
disappointed because, as he expressed it, " the 
dog wouldn't bark in French.** 

A KLiTHE heart makes a blooming visacje. 
True : but it won't do to suppose that every 
blooming visage comes from a jolly condition 
of the heart. The cause sometimes lies 
deeper than thftt— in the cellar. 

A TEACHER, who, in a fit of vexation, 
called her pupils a set of young adders, on 
being reproved for her language, apologised 
by saying that she was speaking to those 
Just commencing arithmetic. 

" How do you and your wife get on ? " 
"Oh, rather badly. She gave me her hand 
awhile ago, aUd I thanked her ; she gives it 
to me now every time I speak, and Td thank 
her not to." 

A MAN in Boston has recently erected a 
monument to the virtues of h\i departed 
wife, while a gentleman in Chicago has 
erected a monum^t to the departed virtues 
of his wife. 



• iNDL/kN Shrewdness.— The Indians have 
always showed a fondness for strong drink, 
and have been willing to barter almost any- 
thing which they possessed for the means of 
gratifying their appetite. Somethnes, like 
their white neighbors, when they have be- 
come addicted to intemperance, it happens 
that they have nothing to barter, and then 
must depend upon their wits or go dry. 
One of this class came to a tavern and told 
the landlord that for a pint of whisky he 
would tell him where he had just seen a 
bear. 

The landlord produced the whisky. 

*' Up at the top of the hill, where the road 
turns — ^you know where the big rock is I ** 
said the Indian. 

" Yes." 

"And beyond the rock there is a big 
stump— you know where that is? " 

" Yes." 

"Beyond that stump is au oak bush, and 
under it is the bear fast asleep." 

Boni^ce started with men, dogs and gona, 
but no bear was found. 

" You lying whelp,** said he to the Indian 
as he returned, '* you have deceived me; 
there was no bear there, and none has been 
there lately.'* 

" You found the rock, didn't you ? " asked 
the Indian. 

" Yes, I found the rock.** 

" And the stomp was there, too, wasn*t 
it?'* 

" Yes.'* 

" And die bush was there?*' 

" Yes, but there was no bear there.** 

" Three truths to one lie I Pretty well for 
Indian. Better than white man do,*' was the 
cool reply. 

The Boston Traveler says: Rev. Mr. 
Taylor, of New York, who is writing a His- 
tory of tlie Devil, has been invited to New 
Bedford, to obtain materials for the comple- 
tion of his work. 

A NATURALIZED cockucy recently settled 
in Georgia thus paraphrases the famous say- 
ing of Gov. Troupe, of that State. "Th6 
h*argument is Vexausted, we must stand by 
our b^arms.** 

A WESTEkN editor, tn response to a sab- 
scilber who grumbles that his morning pa- 
per is always intolerably damp, »ays " thai 
is because thero to «o woxSx im (dcwVon it^ 
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Cmcmrous.— Xever be so rude as to say 
to a man. "There's the door;" but say, 
" Elevate your golgotha to the summit of 
your pericranium, and allow me to present 
to your ocular demonstration that scientific 
piece of mochanispi which constitutes the 
egress portion of this apartment'^ 

Told Him So. — A country girl, coming 
from the field, being told by her poetic coos- 
in that she looked as fresh as a daisy kissed 
wiih dew, said : " Well, it wasnU any fel- 
low by that name, but it was Steve Jones 
that kissed me. 1 told him thai every one 
in town would find itoul*' 

A Little Boy's Thought.— '* What a 
beautiful place heaven is !'* said a little boy 
not four years old. " Why do you think so ? " 
said his mother. " Because,*' said he, point- 
ing to the stars, **the nails of the floor are so 
beautiful." 

A Rule for Talkers.— No one who 
wishes that conversation should be pleasant 
to his neighbors as well as himself, should 
speak more than two or three sentences at 
once. However much he may have to say, 
it will be all the more agreeably said for 
giving others the opportunity of assenting, 
ilhiBtrating, qualifying, or even contradict- 
ing. The ball needs to be returned by the 
opposite player to make a lively game. 

pREKTiCB Q)eaks of Ben. Wade as having 
his cheeks distended with oaths, like a squir- 
rel's with a hickory nut 

Everett, Emerson and Channing are to 
go on busts in the Portland Publiq Library. 
A qneer place to get tight in. 

Irish citizen in giief is asked by his friend * 
"What's the matter?" 

"Matter, Indade? Why, here I hisiucd 
my brother's life only two wakes ago, and 
yesterday he got kilt wid a derrick. And 
whin I came to tell these insurances they'd 
been after makins: some mistake, the black- 
guards thried to bribe me ofi with the five 
hundred dollars— as if I was a hay then to 
sell me brother's blood." 
i A CHAPLAIN in Arkansas says that a man 
buyii^ iuxs was conversing with a wonum, 
at whoee lioote he called, and asked her if 
, there were any Ptesbytetians around there. 
^ heeitated for a moment, and saidahe 
giKMed not— ** her husband Jiadn't killed 
any since they lived there." 



"Where was John "Rogers burned to 
death?" asked the teacher in a commanding 
voice. 

" Joshua knows," said a little girl at the 
foot of the class. 

"Well," said the, teacher, "if Joshua 
knows he may tell." ; , 

" In the fire,^' said Joshua, looking very 
grave and wise. 

A TEACHER had been explaining to his 
class the points of the compass, and all were 
drawn up in front towards the North. **Now, 
what is before you John?" "The Nortli, 
sir." "And what behhid you, Tommy?" 
"My coat-tail, sir," said he, trying at the 
same time to get a glimpse of it 

Wb sit around the fireside, and the angel ' 
feared and dreaded by us all, comes in, and 
one is taken from our midst— hands that 
have caressed us, locks that have fallen over 
us like a bath of beauty, are hidden beneath 
shroud-fblds. We see the steep edges of the 
grave, and hear the heavy rumble ot the 
clods ; and in the burst of passionate grief, it 
seems that we can never still the crying of 
our hearts. But the days rise and set, dimly 
at first, and seasons come and go, and by lit- 
tle and little the weight rises from the heart, 
and the shadows drift from before the eyes — 
Alice Carey. 

In the neighborhood of Leeds, Maine, the 
following eurious document in a wretched 
scribble is to be seen in a Window : " A Da 

Skool kept at plaise, terms 2 pens and 8 

pens per week for reeding and knitting and 
righting and sowing." 

The iHends of a wit expressed some sur- 
prise that with his age and his fondness for 
the bottle he should have thought it worth 
while to many. " A wife was necessary," 
he said ; " they began to say that I drank 
too much for a single man." 

A SABBATH sdkool Superintendent asked 
bis schohu^ if any of them could quote a 
passage of Scripture which forbade a man's 
having two wives, whereupon nearly the 
whole school cried oat, " no man can serve 
two masters." 

The site of the Garden of Bden is now 
settled definitely, for a placard has been dog 
up in the East on which is printed ttUs warn- 
ing: "Keep off the grass— Adam." 
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*' One thing I know, and another thing X 
don't know," said an irate countrymau to a 
miller, when he thought the weight of hia 
meal fell suspiciously short 

" What are they ? " sharply asked the mil- 
ler. 

"I know," said the countryman, " whose 
hogs get lat ; but I don't know whose corn 
feeds them." 

The following is one of the two or three 
lines in the English language that i-ead pre- 
cisely the same backward as forward : 
Snng & law was I ere I eaw war & gone. 

A French priest illustrated the wisdom 
of Providence by stating as the reason why 
asparagus did not grow with both ends 
equally succulent, that it would have been 
impossible for any one to have held them 
with his fingers. 

The story is told of a venerable theolofl:i- 
cal Professor that, while addressing a Sun- 
day school, he happened to use the word 
^'epitome." Suspecting that he might be 
using too big a word for their comprehen- 
sion, he thus translated it into childish ver- 
nacular : " But perhapth, children, you don't 
know what epitome meanth. Epitome, epi- 
tome; why, it is thynonymouth with thy- 
noplhith." That was a miracle of clearness 
compared with the explanation ot Christ's 
presence in the sacrament, wnich Dr. Mor- 
gan Dix gives to conliKnation classes in his 
Manual He tells these children that Christ's 



"glorified humanity" becomes present in 
the communion " supra-locally, hyper-phys- 
ically, and spiritually, in some way believed 
in by the Chutch, but known only to God 1** 

An Irishman, addicted to telling queer 
stories, said he saw a man beheaded withbk 
hands tied beliirid htm, who directly picked 
up his head and put it on his shoulders in 
the right place. 

" Ha ! ha I " said a bystander, " bow conld 
he pick up his head when his hands were 
tied behind him?" 

" An' sure what a fool ye are," said Pat, 
" couldn't he pick it up with his lathe?" 

As a young woman was walking alone 
one evening, a man looked at her and fol- 
lowed her. The young woman said : 

" Why do you follow me? " 

" Because I have fallen in love with you,*' 
he answered. 

" Why are you in love with me ? *' said the 
woman. "My sister is much bandsomeir; 
she is coming after me. Go and make love 
to her." 

The man turned back and saw a woman 
with an ugly face. Being greatly displeased, 
he turned to the first woman and said : 

" Why did yon tell mo a falsehood ?'* 

Thewnmaa answered; " Neither did you 
sp^ak the truth, for if yon w^re really In 
love with me, why did you leave me to look 
up my sister?" 



tvUw», S^tiic^jS, ti(. 



Tbv WjlB BKTWBflif TRB 6TATX8-^Its Caosefl, Char- 
acter, Conduct and Beanltfi— Presented in a series 
of colloquies at Liberty Hall. By Alexander H. 
Stephens. la two vohtBie»^voliime Itt. Nation- 
al PabliiJiing Company: Philadelphia, Fenn., and 
Atlanu, Ga. 18C8. 

The name of Mr. Stephens is familiar to 
the people of all sections of thi3 vast Re- 
public. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tuiy he has miiJgled in the strifes of nation- 
al politics,' and during the larger portion of 
that eventAil period he has been an acknowl- 
edged leader in the Halls of Congress. 



It will be generally conceded that, m point 
of statesmanship, he has few peers and per- 
haps no superiors among his compatriotn. 
In Congress he was distinguished for his 
prowess as a debater, and although as cour- 
teous as Chesterfield hims^ in his social 
intercourse, he was withering in hisexp^ 
ore of error, and merciless in his invective 
against either penonal or official corrnptioii. 
His good sense, combined with%iB unswerv- 
ing Integrity, has always secured nim the 
confidence of the masses ot his coontrymeii 
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ot all parties. As a consequence, his delib- 
erately expressed opinions are allowed great 
weight on all questions and issues relating 
to the science of government, or to the de- 
tails of legislative policy. 

As was expected, therefore, the announce- 
ment of a volume fh)m the pen of Mr. 
Stephens, touching the causes, conduct, and 
results of the late civil war, awakened a 
wide-spread interest in the country. As it 
was hU first attempt at authorship in its 
proper acceptation, tliere were not wanting 
persons, amongst his best friends and his 
most ardent admirers, who had fears and 
misgivings as to his success. We are happy 
to stale, after a tolerably thorough examina- 
tion of tlie volume before us, that his suc- 
cess has been triumphant, aiyl that the book 
itself will fully meet the largest public ex- 
pectation. 

It is safe to affirm tliat no work on the 
Constitution since the Federalist has equal- 
ed it in excellence. Neither Kent, nor Story, 
nor Calhoun has so completely exhausted 
the argument on the relations l>etween the 
States and the General Government as is 
done in these colloquies at Liberty HalL 
Differing as we do fh>m Mr. Stephens in 
some of his conclusions, wo are yet ready to 
admit that his work is a masterly vindica- 
tion of the State Rights tlieory. His de- 
fense of the right ot secession, strengthened 
as it is by the admissions of such men as 
Senator Wade, President Lincoln and Ho- 
race Greeley, as w^ell as the almost unani- 
mous consent of the Conscript Fathers of 
the Jeifersonian era, is one of the most fin- 
ished and faultless specimens of logic that 
my age or any country has produced. 

The mateiials of his argument are derived 
from almost innumerable sources. No facts 
worthy of note seem to have escaped him-- 
no dictum, whether ot jurist or statesman, 
bearing on the issue has been overlooked. 
They are all here systematized and marshal- 
led in compact and formidable array against 
hia opponents, and expressed, too, in lan- 
guage which may be best described as forci- 
ble and yet beautilVil. There are very many 
ot^lnal views presented in this volume — one 
ef which may admit of debate. We refer to. 
Ids atateinent that if coercive measures liad 
not been resorted to by the Federal Qovern- 
meiit| there is a strong probability that tlie 



breach caused by the withdrawal of the 
Southern States would have been ultimately 
healed, and that a readjustment of the rela- 
tions between the two sections would nave 
brought about reunion at no distant date. 
We think in this he has mistaken the tem- 
per and purpose of the Southern people. 
The belief that secession was both practica- 
ble and desirable had been deeply implanted 
in the popnlar mind of the South. South- 
em independence was regarded as an object 
of the highest importance, and this apart 
fh>m any merely economical calculations. 
We do not believe that the unity of the na- 
tion would have been restored by any law 
of affinity whatever. No doubt coercion 
widened the breach and intensified the antag- 
onism between the belligprent sections, but a 
difiercnt policy would not, in our judgment, 
have reunited the fhigments of a dissevered 
Union. The sacrifices and sufi'erings of a 
four year's war bear witness to the heartiness 
with which the Southern people es)x>used 
the cause of Southern independence, and the 
eamestness^of soul with which they contend- 
ed for its establi^tmient It is highly im- 
probable, then, that they could have been 
cooled or coaxed into the abandonment of a 
position they had assumed after a free and 
full discussion of all the matters in contro- 
versy. 

Throughout the body of the work, andes- . 
pecially in the introductory chapters, Mr. 
Stephens is careful to set forth his individu- 
al views, and to correct divers misrepresen- 
tations ol his own conduct and opinions. 
He claims to have been a steadfast friend of 
the Southern movement from the hour that 
Georgia adopted her ordinance of secession. 
Disapproving as he did of the measure in 
the outset, he nevertheless threw the whole 
energy of his mind into the causae of the 
South— when the course of his own naUve 
State was resolved on. 

And when afterwards the Federal* Got* 
emment took up the aword to enforce its au- 
thority over the seceded States, he then es- 
teemed it a question of Constitutional Hber- 
ty. To borrow his own expressive phrase- 
ology, the contest was hencefbrth a struggle 
between the Grecian and the Asiatic tjrpe of 
civilization— between the Federative princi- 
ples of government and the principles of 
Empire. 
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It may be well to say, in conclusion, that 
the present volume is the forerunner of an- 
other that will be, perhaps, even more inter- 
esting to the general reader. We shall await 
Its coming with anxiety, and hail its publi- 
cation with unaffected pleasure, as the com- 
pletion of one of the ablest treatises on Con- 
stitutional Government that the present cen- 
tury can boast. 

^TNA Life Insukakcb Company.— -This 
well established company is represented in 
this city by W. L. Scruggs, Esq. It is need- 
less to say to those who are at all familiar 
with the statistics of life insurance in the 
United States, that the u£tna is one of tl}e 
oldest and most reliable life companies on 
the continent I(s rates are reasonable— its 
losses are paid without vexatious delays, and 
all of its dealings are strictly honorable. 
Mr. Scruggs, the general agent, is well known 
in this community as an indefatigable busi- 
ness man, fully competent for the position he 
occupies, and we bespeak for him a liberal 
patronage. He may be found at the bank- 
ing house of Winis & Dobbins* opposite the 
National Hotel. 



I l^ We have on file a story of unusual 
' interest, entitled " Undercurrent," written in 
' a vigorous and fascinating style, by an author 
whose contributions have never yet appear- 
ed in our Magazine, although they have 
graced the pages of several Northern peri- 
odicals. We hope to commence its publica- 
tion in the August number. 

We also have several artieleg— tales, 
sketches, essays, and poems — some from 
new contributors, and some from those well 
and favorable known to our readers, which 
will keep us in material for some time to . 
come. Correspondents will have to exercise 
patience, and wait their opportunity. 



Errata.— The poetical gem of Mrs. Mes- 
senger, in June number, was incorrectly 
dedicated to Mr, Stanley Mboon. It should 
have been Mrs, Mhoon. 

By misplacement, also, the fourth chapter 
of " Country Life Since the War " was print- 
ed in the last number instead of the third, 
which appears in this number. Fortunate- 
ly, however, these articles are not so con- 
nected as to impair their interest by this in- 
verted arrangement 

The reader will also please read " credita- 
ble " for " credited " in the Slst line from top 
ot second column, 464th page ; also, in 7th 
hne from bottom same colun[m,for 1864 read 
1854. 

QT We have been unable to supply back 
numbers from Januaiy last to several who 
requested their subscriptions to begin with 
the year. In all such cases we credit our 
parties from the current number. 



' Those who do not wish longer to con- 
tinue thebr suheciiptlon to our Magazine will 
confer a &Tor l>y notifying us at once of the 
ftet We want to approximate as rapidl/ as 
poiBibte to a caah basis* 



C^ Having now caught up so as to issue 
our monthly numbers between the 20th and 
25th of the preceding month, contributors 
and advertisers -will know when to furnish 
their communications. We cannot with 
certainty promise to insert anything that 
reaches us alter the 15(h, except advertise-, 
mcnts. These can find admission as late aa 
the 20th. 

dr Balthnore has at length a first class 
independent, literary and weekly paper. It 
is evidently conducted by those who under- 
stand the ** make up " oi a useful and popu- 
lar Journal Its editorials are vigorous and 
practical, and its correspondence varied and 
interesting. We refer to " The Leader," pub- 
lished by the ** Leader Association," at $3 

per year, single copy. 

^ 

Of We still observe that some of our 
subscribers who wish to indicate a discon- 
tinuance by returning a copy of the Maga- 
zine, fail to give the name of their Postofllce. 
In all such cases it is labor lost to return a 
copy. The name of yomr PostoflSce and 
State Is the first requisite in any eommuni- 

catlon. 

■ ■■»•» 

C3P The elegant and classical poem fixHn 
the pen of Paul H. Hayne, Esq., which ap- 
pears in this number, will be read with ap- 
preciative pleasure by the many admirers of 
its flirted author. We are able to announce 
that hereafler Mr. fifayne will be included ia 
the list of regular oontributors. 



The tkiird chapter of Florence South- 
erland reached ua too late for inaertioa In 
thk number. It will appear In our next 
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BT THE AUTHOR OF "NRWIA,'' AND OTHEB TALES. 



CHAPTER L 

Beadbr, I haye seated myself to write a 
story. What message shall H bear unto you? 
Shan I write of English hearts and homes, or 
ten of the poyerty-stricken, miserable and 
Tidous classes of French society— scale 
Switzerland's lofty mountains, or breathe 
Italia'B balmy airs ? Methinks I hear you 
whisper— no ; but a plain, unyamished tale of 
our own country, the scenes and incidents 
of whi(di have really happened. WiUingly 
I obey, and sadly and tenderly, as to the grave 
of a buried hope, I turn to my native land — 
my own sunny South, which, though over- 
whelmed and downtrodden, her honor deem- 
ed dishonor, and her patriotism caUed a 
crime, is as worthy of honor and reverence 
in her abasement as when in the zenith of her 
power — 

** And hlittory^e page in words of light Bhall tell 
How nobly Soothern patriots fought and bled; 

The poet*s harp a hymn of praise shall s'wefi^ 
A moamiBg nation bless the htUowfd dsad.** 

Bnt the tardy Jostice of history may be an- 
Qdpated by the pen of the noyelist, and to 
such a purpose these pages shaU be dedicat- 
ed; bat not alone of battle and morder will 
I writs. 

In every stream of any rize there are two 
cttrrenta, one fuU of noise and tumult, dis* 
liaeting wl^ its onward rush the attention 
of the spectator ftom its quiet companion^ 
whioh creeps on near the ground, sometimes 
Biingled, but nev^ entir^ loitt in the roar 

Vfrf.VI— No.«. SI 



of its l)oisterous neischbor ; so when the red 
tide of war surges through the land, devas- 
tating the country, and sweeping away all 
land-marks, we are apt to fbrget that the 
great rwDB RC URRHHT of life stiU keeps its 
deep and accustomed channels, that Joy and 
sorrow, love and hate, pride and passion, the 
domestkities of life, still flow on as before. 
Mankind man^ and are giren in msrrii^% 
eat, drink, and are merry, make money and 
loee it, scold tfaeh wives and pet their chil- 
dren, very nearly as much during periods of 
war and revolution as in times of peace. 
The actual happiness of every individual 
depends far more on the minor events of 
life— the everyday trivianties— than upon 
those great public events which concemr the 
body pontic. History, while it mentions all 
occurrences worthy of note in any age, 
fails to give ns any jost idea of the actual 
state of feeUng, the conduct and temper, con- 
dition and manner of existenoe of those who 
have nved daring the most agitated periods. 
This, then, is the true 'field of the noveUst, 
and if the characters in any flctitloufl work 
belong to a comprehensive claas, and the in- 
cidents and their efffects upon the aotors be 
truly and faithluHy represented, a Yery Just 
estimate of the effect of any series of events 
upon the community may be easily drawn. 
Tlie dork period through whidi the 8o«th 
has Just passed, wiB ibmlsh inexfaaaaCable 
themes both to ttra historian and novelist, 
but few win be fbund to leave the fertile 
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field of historical incident to try the calm 
waters beneath, and describe life as it really 
was during the four years which have Just 
passed, colored and saddened-^alas ! how 
deeply— but nerer entirely lost in the whirl 
of politfoal contention. *Tis the sliiUtul 
mingling of many minor chords that makes 
up at length the mighty diapason that tlirllls 
ttie world, and the history of our great civil 
war would be incomplete did not some band 
gather up a few of these scattered data, and 
present them for recf>rd, so that the readers 
of another c^eneration may linow how their 
forefathers thought and felt, as well as acted, 
while a bloody war encuHed them. Such, 
then, be my task, and in these sketches I 
shall endeavor to confiue myself to these 
bounds, and only refer to historical events 
as they may be necessary to the thread of 
my story. 

Who doea not distinctly remember the 
spring of 18$1 f l^ot tor the beauty of tlie 
season, though that waa as lovely as smiling 
skies, balmy vrinds and oitorous flower cups 
could make it ; but for the cloud, at first 
scarcely larger than a roan's hand, that be- 
gan to loom up in the political horizon » and 
the distant motterings of the storm so soon 
to burst upon our devoted heads? Who does 
not recall the Joy that thrilled his heart 
when Yiiginia stepped proudly Ibrth to take 
her stiuid at the head of her sister Btaiee, and 
how quickly our joy was damped by the news 
of the death of the martyr Jackson, blanching 
many a cheek with its whisper of battle, mur- 
der and sudden death. Then came the call for 
troope, and fh)m the broad Potomac to the 
Rio Grande, trom the Qulf-washed shores of 
Florida to the mountain fihstnesses of Ken- 
tucky, every mountain and valley gave up 
the loved ones, and soon the earth resounded 
with the tianH> of armed men. The capital 
was moved to Richmond, and a new govern- 
ment, complete in all its various depart- 
ments, began to rise. Time only was to 
prove whether its foundations wei^e based 
upon the sand or rock, but no one then 
doubted its stability, or realized that war, 
with ita attendant horrors, was upon the 
land. There was a glory and enthusiasm 
about the whole thing^in the waving ban- 
ners, the gUttfiring uniforms and nodding 
plumes— that led captive the imagination 
aad aUenced reason. In every town where 



troops were quartered the ladies wereafiect- 
ed with ** button on the brain," and seemed to 
think life was only made to be spent in walk* 
ing, riding, dancing and flirting with hand- 
some young ofilcers. Touth and gayety 
were everywhere uppermost, nnappalled by 
the spectacle of national distraction. 

To a little village situated in the lorely val- 
ley laying between the Bull Run and Blue 
Ridge Mountains only a faint echo of the din 
of war had penetrated. Not a single company 
of soldiers had ever passed throuirh or been 
camped in its vicinity, and more than one of 
its young belles read with envious feelings 
the accounts ol the brilliant conquests 
achieved over the hearts of the Carolinians 
and other Southern troops by their coires- 
pondents in more fortunate towns, and iifft' 
ed over the hard fate which condemned them 
to waste their '* sweetness on the desert air,** 
for in that light they regarded the mcmben 
of the county companies, most of whom 
they had known ft'om their childhood. 

As this little village is to be the scene of 
my story, and has figured in more than one 
official bulletin duriug the war, I suppose it 
merits a description. 

It consisted of one long street, through the 
middle of which ran the turnpike, and on 
each side of this the houses, some very pre- 
tentious looking structures of stucco and 
brick, others frame buildings, stained and 
weather-beaten, stretched for nearly a mile. 
Some few houses were situated on side 
streets crossing the main one at right an- 
gleS) and there was a pleasant tradition 
among tlie people that their town had once 
rejoiced in l>ack streets, but these, by com- 
mon consent, were now given np to the hogs 
and nettles. In spite of these drawbacks, 
it was a quiet, cozy-looking place, especially 
when the trees that shaded it were in 
full foliage, and every garden and dooryard 
was flushed with flowers whose fhigranoe 
filled the ah:. 

A stranger would have thought that thla 
little village, laying in the lap of verdant 
meadows, endrcled by the Briarean arms of 
the mountains, and so remote i^om all busy 
thoronghfJEires ot trade, would have escaped 
the corruptions of laiger towns, and its in- 
habitants, if not retaining the simplicity of 
country manners, woodd, at least, be &ee 
from the pride and excltiaiveness of city lil^ 
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But a Bhort residence there would have 
taught him the fiillacj of this opinion. Not 
in Washington, that modern Gomorrah of 
pride and vanity, did the strife for fashion 
and pre-eminence rage biglier than in the 
little village of which we write. It might 
Justly be called the town of cliques, for it 
beasted as many as any fashionable city ex- 
tant 

First, forming the eUU of the place, were 
the families of the military and profifssional 
men, and those of the large landed proprie- 
tors residing on estates, and a tew aspirants 
after aristocracy^ who. kept up an imcertain 
footing upon the outer bounds, but were not 
allowed to enter the arena of this charmed 
circle, from which all new corners^ whatever 
their personal merits, were rigorously ex- 
cluded unless they could exhibit a long list 
of illustrious ancestors. From this apex — 
this erefM de la ereme — society dt^scended, in 
graduating circles, to the lowest phase of so- 
cial life, which, strangely enough, was found 
in a catilej for so the inhabitant, who had as- 
pirations above her station, termed the mud 
walls which formed her home. Except a 
few loiterers, mere, lookers-on at life, all the 
inhabitanss of the village belonged to some 
Otte of these circles, which were entirely sep- 
arate and distinct, never infringing on each 
ottiers privileges, save in the mannef of scan- 
dal and backbiting— those time-honored ad- 
Jniicts of village life— except when some 
stray cow or pig trespassed on neighboring 
property, when there was apt to be an out- 
break between the plebeians and patricians, 
sometimes coming to blows. 

Reader, are you thinking that you know 
Qie very place I am describing, and smiling 
as jou read, to think how some people's toes 
are l>eing trod upon, while you inly thank 
jour stars that you have no corns to make 
JOU sensitive ? It is very probable that jhe 
readers in the very place of which yon are 
thinking are engaged at the same moment in 
fitting upon the heads ot your village the 
TCry cap which you were about to transfer 
flo cleverly. to them. Village life is much the 
same everywhere, and this description is 
eiiQ^ly applicable to any of the little places 
lliat dot the highway of travel between Win- 
cbester and Alexandria, so I shall not tnll 
jaa which particular locality is meant, but 
le«veyoa to settle the matter for yourself, 



only saying that it was near the tea hour ia 
this same village, on a warm evening in June, 
1801, that my story opens. 

Leaning on the yard gate of one of the 
houses, and gazing up the street as if look- 
ing for some one, was a yquDg ghrl about 
seventeen. The climbing rose on the avch 
above her head formed a fitting ihimefor the 
fresh young (ace, so fiower-like in its loveli- 
ness, with its delicate cofor, sparkling eyes, 
and rich dark curls falling to the widst of a 
charming blue dress. Grace Ashby knew 
she was a beauty, and the knowledge ot it, 
together with the injudicious indulgence, of 
her mother, had somewhat spoilt a natural- 
ly warm heart and noble nature, rendering 
her vain, willfol and ci^ricioue— a hundred 
changing moods checkering Uie sarhc^ ol 
each day with alternate shade and snnshina 
But, beautiful as she is, she is not the liero- 
ine of this sketch. She may be found in that 
quiet girl, several years older, who sits on 
the doorstep sewing busily. The charm of 
beauty is not there, kind reader; you would 
look in vain for the '* pale ruby complexion, 
of almost marble fairness,*' alabaster brow, 
and sylpk^llke form, to whidi we have all 
become accustomed in sensation novels. In* 
deed a casual observer would have thought 
her positively plam by the side of her stoter 
Grace, but to those friends who knew and 
foved her there was a charm ia the pale, 
spirituel &ce, with its soft, dark ^es and 
rich bands o^hidr. folded back, so simply 
from the though ^crowned brow, more .at- 
tractive than the rarest combination of fea- 
tures and color could have been, betokening 
as they did the soul without guile or envy, 
and the generoiia unselfish spirit wl^k made 
Lina Aslkby the vilkge lavorite. 

'* Grade, is not that the stage?" she asked, 
raising her eyes from her sewing as a loud 
rumbUng noise broke the stillness of the 
evening air. 

Grace threw open the gate and sprung out 
on the pavement *' Yes, it is coming for I 
can see the gentlemen beginning to gather 
on the comer. It must have some news, by 
their driving so n4>idly,** she exclaimed. 
** Listen to the shouts, Lina. Oh I I wish I 
was a man, so I could go and see what it all 
means. Papa will stay to talk it over witii 
a dozen old fogies, instead of coming home 
and relieving our anxie^/* 
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**Fy^ Omcie,** iiiid her eister, " you know 
lie wiU come as soon as the mail is opened." 

'* Yes, and yon will caie more fi>r tlie ]et< 
ler he will find there than for all the news' 
in the world, W9n*t yoa, JUna?'* and she 
threw a glance half laogfaing, lialf pooting 
«Ter her sbonlder at her sister. 

Lima's fooe flushed a rapid unMdden crim- 
son, and Uiying aside her work she joined 
Cbaeeatthegate. 

** Mamma stays late,** she said^glancing up 
the &st darkening street, " I hope she will 
not over-exert herself, so that she will be sick 
again." 

"^ Oh, there is no £Mr of that,'' said Grace 
lighOy; **at least half mamma's ailments 
are imaginary, and if she would only exert 
herself more she would be much better." 

'* Bo I think, too, Grade; but with oor ro- 
bust heahh we cannot understand mamma's 
qmUs of nenrons weakness^ and ought to be 
carefbl how we Judge her. There is papa, 
now," she exclaimed, as a quick footstep rung 
xm the pavement, and a fine looking middle- 
aged man advanced towards them. 

** Glorious news, girls," he exclaimed, as 
he saw his daoghters. *' We have had a bat- 
tle, and whipped the Yankees like thun- 
der." 

"^ A battle, papa? "cried the girls in one 
* breath, their cheeks blanching as their 
tbonghtS'flew to absent loved ones exposed 
to danger. 

" Yes, a real battle; but 4f^n't be alarmed, 
it was down on the Peninsula. Let's see 
what the Dlspaleh myv^ 9!bon% it," and seat- 
ing himself he opened the still damp sheet, 
and began to read its account of the battle 
ot Bethel, Grace hanging over his shoulder 
to help him spell out the almost illegible 
type. 

*^Magmder understands how to manage 
them," tie said, when he had finished the 
official dispatoh. ** You see he only lost one 
man, although the enemy had a greath^ su- 
perior force." 

** I wonder who he was," said Lina, gent- 
ly. **Poer fellow 1 he has friends some- 
where who will mourn for him." 

** He was a North Caiolinian, but his name 
is not given. It does seem hard to fidl so 
eariy in the struggle; but perhaps he is tak- 
en ftom much aofi'ering still' to come," saki 
her father. **AhI you piokpocket," he ad- 

\ 



ded, catching Grace's lumd, which was ex- 
ploring his pockets. '' Lina, here is a letter 
for yon, t^d one ibr Grace, which I believe 
m read to punish her for putting her hand 
in my pocket." 

In the playAil scuffle that ensued lina 
slipped into the house unnoticed, and was 
h^ way up stairs before Grace obtained 
possession of her letter. 

" Gone, are you," she called after her. "I 
suppose we need not hope to see you for an 
hour or two, now that you have received 
that official looking document. Well, I will 
be more sociable, and read mine down here." 

Lina looked back, smiling and blushing a 
little, but kept on her way, past the room 
ocGopied coDJointly by Grace and herself to 
her own particular sanctum, a small room in 
the very top of the house. One window 
kM>king towards the west was still bright 
with the crimson glories of the sunset, and 
by its light she knelt to read words that 
thrilled her heart with happiness, and sent a 
soft glow to her cheek. Ah t who does not 
recollect the arrival of those army letters — 
written frequently with pencil on scraps of 
cpeased and soiled paper, but dearer to the 
anxious heart than any rose-colored, sweet- 
scented biUei-doux had ever been, bearing, as 
they did, tidings of loved ones far away, 
whdse pictured hardships haunted our wak- 
ing dreams and nightly pillow ? 

The sky lost its brilliant tints, the busy 
sotmds of village lite grew, fainter, then ceas- 
ed entirely — 

'«Nigktdrom>edkersAbteeiutAliis, . 

And pioned them with a star,'* 

and still lina Ashby knelt, her hands clasp- 
ed over her breast, holding the precious let- 
ter near her heart, and dreaming over the 
blissful consciousness of loving and bein^ 
loved. 

She was no sickly sentimentalist; indeed, 
her position as elder sister of a large ikmilj, 
and nurse and housekeeper for an invalid 
mother, left her little space for romance of 
any kind ; but she loved, and who that feels 
the tmidcr paseion is not a dreamer ! Iiove 
with her was not a mere fancy, made up ot 
sighs and tears, and likely to yield to every I 
impulse, but a deep and lasting sentiment, J 
incorporating itself with her veiy being, andl- 
becoming a part of her life. She was be^ 
trothed to Alick Cunningham, with the full 
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coment of her parents, but both' knew it 
most be many yeai^ ere fheir hopes could be 
realized, for her lorcr was poor, and while 
she would wi]tti»ffly hare Stared that pov- 
erty with him, s^i& was too true a woman to 
become a burden to liim in his early strug^ 
gles with fortnne, while he k>\red hertoow^Il 
to mge her to leave h comfhrtable home to 
share hardship with liim ; so they had both 
been content to bear the pain of thl» hope 
deferred, eotufarting^ each other by bright 
anticipations of the miited Itfi^ which hiybcs- 
yond this time of trial. 

They had ah^eady l^een engaged two years, 
and were beginning to rejoice that the pe- 
riod of separation was more than halt oyer, 
when the war' brolce out. Ahok Cnidiing- 
ham obeyed the first call of his native State 
for troops — iexchatiguil the lawyer*8 briet lor 
the sword, and took his place in the ranks of 
Ms coontry*8 defenders. 

Ltoa was too true a Soatiiem woman to 
wish to hold hhn back in this hoot of his 
coontry's need, and though feeling the fhll 
bitterness of this separation, she strove to 
keep back the rising tears, mask her leelinilts 
xmdtf a calm exterior, and control her voice 
to speak Words of hope and cheer, and not 
saflden with fi)refooding8 the ^ort thne they 
might pass together. There were a few fleet- 
ing hours of mingled Joy and sadness* and 
then a parting, such as ^ press the lii^ from 
out young hearts," and she was left to weep 
alone. But she was of no repining disposition, 
and had her feelings under rare restraint) 
BO that after a lew moments of uncofitroUa- 
ble grief, she went about her daily tasks with 
the same outward aincrity, but her heart waa 
not in them, and it often required an effinrt 
to oonstrain her tbonghts to their dnll loa- 
dne; bur she strove to perform each duty 
ftilhMly and thoroughly, and time brought 
lier that peace which patient well-doing ever 
bfftigs, and it was only on the receipt of his 
teUera that Uie undercurrent broke its lNu> 
lias, and rendered her for the moment obli- 
Tijoa of time and place. 

8be was snddenfy recalled to aetnal 1^ 
Iff a knock at the door. 

"Who is that?" sh6 asked, springing to 
lierfget Md trying to collect her soattered 
tb^mghts. 

"SlMer Lina, ma says come down and at- 
I to Buj>p^," said a voice outeide Just be- 



ginnhiig to lose the sweetness* of diiMhood'a 
accents In the rough hobbl6<4e-lipy tonea of 
boyhood. 

'' Run down, Hmrry, and toll her IwUl be 
Ibere directly," she answered, folding thelefr 
ter and groping abont the toom for a portft>* 
lio, in wliidk she placed it ; but when the 
opened the door the boy was still staading 
in tlie hall, and evidently in a bad hnmoz; 

'«What is tbe nuttter, Harry?"sfae said 
pleasantly, passing her arm around hisshouk 
dera as lie <iesceod«d th^ stairs by her aide. 

'^ wonldn^t be as worthleea aa^rMse' for 
anytl^ng hi thewoorld," hebttntfeffth* *' Jnat. 
now she went to sliee some bread, and evl . 
her fingers, and she cried over it Just like a 
bafa^, and ma threatened to send me to bed 
without anv supper,beeau8e I Unglied at her." 

"" Softly, BoUXj, Haxry," said his sister, 
gently. *' Do you think it wad very kktd to 
laugh at yonr sister's misfortane f " 

** Ko," said the boy, ingennonsly ; ^ and I 
should not have done it if she hadn't been 
so mean as to refiise to sew a button on mj 
wristband when I asked her a fow nuantes 
before." 

''That was not v^ kind in Grace; but 
you know, dear, two wrongs nevar made a 
right Perhaps if yon were kinder toQraoe •< 
she would be more obliging to yon.*' 

'' But, sis Lina, yon know she leavee evoiy- 
thing for you to do, and ma Just encownges 
her in- her laziness," said the boy, impatient^ 
ly. " I wouldnU stand it if I were yau* Her - 
fine lady idfs don't suit me.'' ^ 

"Sis Lina does nothing that she is not .. 
glad to do, and the sorest way for Harigr to 
help her is to be kind to ma and GiAoe. Will • 
yon promise to try to do this, dear ?" she 
said, detainbig him a moment in the ball 

"Tea, I willy for yonr sake^ and because I 
love you dearly," he said, throwing his aims 
around her« '' I wonder what any of us 
will do when AUck takes you away." 

She returned his caress, and turning the 
kndb, entered the dining room. Bather a 
dull domestic picture met her eye. The :fire, . 
whidi Mrs. Aiht>yi;)ersl8ted in having, wh&* 
ter and summer, was newly kindled, and 
sending out spitefiil Jets of snaoksi whksh 
had driven her fktber into- the remotest cor* 
ner ef the room, where he was reading by 
the light ot a most cen8iiii4>tive looking 
tiAoweaadle. 
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Grace was at tbe door, stlU poating orer 
hgk fiBger, and Mrs. Asbfay vodced back- 
wards aod ibrwaids in her chair with a qoick 
motion, which Lina knew betokened irrita- 
tion of spirit 

^* Caroline, what in this world do yoo mean 
by keeping your pa waiting in this manner 
r for hit8a{^>er?'' she began, as soon as she 
saw her dauglite^. ** Yon ooght to be asham- 
ed to hide yourself in that way, and lefty<3 
e?ery^ing for Grace to do.'* 

** I did not kno^ that it was so late« or 
tbut yon had* returned, mamma,** she an- 
swered, in her nsnal soft tones, taking the 
tongs to rearrange the fire. ** Did you hare 
a pleasant visit ?'* 

•* Yes, eyery^ing is pleasant enough every- 
where except in my own home, where no 
one seems ever to think of mff pleasure or 
convenience. I do think, Lina, 3rou might, 
at least, have had my fire kindled before 1 
came— and do hear^hat a noise those chil- 
dren are keeping,** she said, nodding her 
head ft^tfhlly towards a little boy and girl, 
who, tired and hungry, were qnarreling with 
their nurra, who was trying to quiet them. 

Lina turned away with a suppressed sigh^ 
for she knew, by sad experi^K^, that it was 
worse tlian useless to remonstrate with her 
mother when in this tteital state, and, ad-* 
^racncing to the table, she quieted the children 
by a few gentle words and caresses 

^•Aunt Mely, you ought to have given 
them their suppers, without waiting for me,** 
((he said to the old black woman in attend- 
ance. 

^ I wanted to do it, miss Lina, but miss 
Grace wouldn*t give me de milk,** answered 
the old woman, who seemed to have cai^ht 
the prevailing spirit of discontent 

^' Well, never n^nd now,** said Lina quick- 
ly, fearing another outlM'eak ftom her moth- 
er. " Put them up in their places, and then 
Hght the kmp. Harry, will you out tbe 
bread while I pour out tbe tea f** 

.The boy, glad to assist his sister, willingly 
complied. %e mad6 the tea, carri^ a cup 
to her mother, filled the little hungry mouths 
with bread and butter, and called Grace to 
take her place at Uie table with a manner so 
kitid and gentle that the spoiled beauty was 
oblig*d, for very shame, to come out of her 
Hl-humor, Mid make herself agreeable. 

"Papa, will you come, too?** she sidd, 



turning to her fiettfaer, who was still busOy 
poring over the newspaper. 

** I believe not, dear, it is too warm over 
there near the fire,*' be imswered pleasantly. 
" You may send me a cup of tea here ; I do 
not wish anything else.** 

Lhia brought it heiiself '*^'I am sorry to 
have kept you waiting, papa,** she said as he 
took the cup. 

^ I can aflbrd to wait sometinies Ibr m 
good a daughter,** he answered, glancing up 
at her with a look so full of afiectionate sym- 
pathy for her trials that her eyes moistened. 

" Thank you, pnpa;* she sidd, steojwflg to 
kiss his forehead. '' I will try not to forget 
again.** 

" What does Allck say, dear t** he asked, 
passing his arm around tier. " Your letter 
was from him, was it not ?** 

** He is well, settds kind regartk to you all, 
and hopes to see you soon, as he is now in 
Leesburg,'* she answered, with a most be- 
coming blu<^ ** Tliere has been some change 
in the r^ment ; his Colond has been pro- 
moted, which will make a ctmnge in the po* 
sitton of all the officers, and as he is senior 
Captain he expects to be raised le the Ma- 
jority.- 

" Ah ! Major Cunningham, that wfll sound 
very wdl, and I amisuire tfaejfcould get no 
better offleer than he will make, Ah* he is a 
noble fellow. Now, I wonder what I have 
said to make you pink your cheeks so' pret- 
tily ? *' he said, laughingly, passing his haad' 
u Oder her chin , and raising her bhuhing ftkce 
so that he could look into the soft eyes so 
bright with pleasure at this praise of her 
lover. ** There, ^ve me a kiss, my dear, and 
go eat yoer suiiper.** 

Lhm was glad to bide her tell-tale face tsEf 
stooping to tbe embraces of the Httle ones, 
whom the nurse brought to bid her good^ 
night 

" Sis Lhia, please go up and tefi me a tale 
wliile you brush my hair, like you did last 
night,** pleaded the youngest 

*" No, go long, you monkey, and letaoikt 
Mely comb your hair and tell you tfries,'^aald 
Grace, who overlieard the request ^ I want 
your sis Lina myseiC** 

" We kaow all manHny*8 stories, don*t w^e 
Harry ? ** persisted the little girl, appealing to 
her brother* ** She nlways tc^Ia us * Jack the 
Giant Emer,* or 'Baw Head a&d Bloo^ 
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Boaes,' wbile tie Ljh» mtkei np tetos out ot 
her head aod tellB. Won*t yoa oome Jaat 
this once, sis Ldna ? ** 

The ntUe fiiee ivbs so pleadhig that Lioa 
ooah) not find it in her heart to nUase, 

** If yoa win both g6 qaietlynpBtairsBOW 
I wHl eome by the time mamuiy andresses 
yod/' she si^d, ooaxhigly. 

•*I wonder if you never can refhse those 
chfldrsn anythUig/* said Qrace, ftvttully, as 
they disappeared. ** I have been waiting all 
ti^ time to get a fiance to tell yoa what 
was in my letter.** 

" Can't yon do It while I drink my tea ? »' 
adMd her sister, pouring out a cup. 

" No, I don*t want anybody but you to 
bear it Just yet/' she said, glancing at her 
BKitlier, who was do^r ha her cbair. 

** Well, come out on the porch and tell it 
to me,'* said Lina, setting down the scarcely 
tasted tea, and leading the way to the door. 
Grace followed her, seemkigly oblivious that 
her irister had liad no supper. 

** My letter ttiia- morning was Ihun Kate 
Qngoiy," she said at aoon as tbey were 
•kme. ''^She writes bes^ng you and me to 
oome and make her a vidt while AUck and 
brother are camped in Leeslnirg. Isn*t it 
IcMIn herV 

« Very, verjvthoogfatfid, indeed," said li- 
na ni rattier an absent voioe^-^e was already 
ooasiderio^ ways and means. ** We cannot 
iKMfa iteve mttoima,** she said, at length, end* 
big her f«verie with a iSfgfat sigh. 

<* Ko, I kiR)W that,^* said €k^e, in a voice 
Cbat showed ^ere was more yet to come. 
" Kace writes that the town is very gay now. 
Tketre is to be a iOag presented to the South 
Garcrflnians this weiA, and they intend giv- 
i^ a ball in 13ie evening. She endosed in^ 
TkatkHtt far us bo^, but I thought as you 
ctfod ao little for these sorts of gayeties, you 
adght not nrind staying at home this time 
and letting me go.'* 

0niee wa» right, she dldn^t care for the 
gflje^, but she did crave the iha edom from 
eate, aaid the soeiely of her lover, now so 
iddom seen, which this visit would givtf her. 
Why need the always give way for Grace ? 
Tha conflict was short but sharp, audit was 
aearty^a tninute befot« she could fovoe her- 
■fif to aay--'* Very well, Grace, I will stay." 

''Thatfs a dear, good sister,'* said Gmfce, 
Unirfcig her anna arouiid her with a burst 



of childish joy. *^ Now, you must persuade 
papa to let mo ^. Do you think I hid bet- 
ter tell him anything about the ball ? " 

" If you want any assistance (torn me you 
must tell hfan all about it," said her sister, 
with some asperity. 

** Well, I will do it, if you say so; but I 
am afhiid he won't like it Tou rem^ober 
what he said the ei^er day about girls keep- 
ing so much ftus over strange soldioB ? Ill 
have it over while you are up stairs.. Don't 
be long, for I expect I shall need reinforce- 
ment," and with a light -laugh she danced 
away. 

CHAPTER n. 

The general aspect of affairs had some- 
what brightened when I^na came down 
stairs after seeing the children to bed. Mm. 
Ashby's short nap in her chair had some- 
what softened her usual asperity of temper, 
as well as refreshed her in body, so that she 
sat knitting and listening to Grace^ who had 
persuaded her father to lay aside his paper 
and listen to her chatter. 

" So you think you can't do execution 
enough here, and want to go to Leesburg to 
try your hand ?" she heard him say as she 
entered. •* Do you think you could tell how 
many flirtations you have on hand now ? " 

Grace put her finger to her lip, and half 
closed her eyes with a look of comical con- 
sideration. " I don't think I have but two 
now, papa-— one as far as serenades and em- 
blematic flowers, the other nearing the verge 
of proposal ; but I think I q^ postpone both 
till my return." 

The perffectly grave, business-like manner 

in which she said this made even her mother 

smile. 
*' I suppose if anybody were to ask you 

the end and aim of Hie, Gtace, yoU would 

answer, promptly, *To flhrtl»" taid her 

fiither. 

" Oh ! no, indeed, papal I was reading 

somewhere the other day a claatifl<»ttion of 

coquettes. There was the coquette maUoious, 

who takes ^n evil pleasure in tinturing the 

heart she win»~4he coquette kMooent, who 

is unconsck>hi of the ftilschief i^ it doing 

—the coquette of circtimstanaet, who fliiis 

because she has ilothing else to do, and the 

coquette fhdhk)nable, who Arts be<AU0e the 

sees othos dohig it Kow, I bdong to the 
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latter daM ; I donH mean a single M of 
harm, but it la tbe fuAkUm now to :iirt with 
the dear soldiers, and I can't ^nd it in my 
heart to refhse them this recreatkm fhun the 
monotony of camp life— besides, yott night 
as wdl be oat of the world as out of tiie 
iashioa*— «^ " 

•*N6 sensiWis Woman fllhB,'*8aid Harry, 
who was silting nedt reading. " Ike Marvel 
says, when he toatrles k flirt be Will boy sec- 
ond-hand clothes fh)m the J^ws, and' I agree 
with him. I think they aH tfnght to be pat 
to work scraping Hnt and rolling bandage^.** 

" And sure, me honey, and aint it a blis- 
tering me hands t have been doing that yery 
thing?" said Grace, holding out her hands 
to her brother, with whom it now suit^ her 
to keep on good terms. 

Hany sfamgged his shoulders at this dis- 
play of the dainty members, and went on 
with his book. 

•*Hal thinks you ou^t to be sent to Staun- 
ton, Grace, and put in a straight jacket for 
the benefit of society at large," said her Eith- 
er, laughing. 

** I suppose he thinks with old Mrs. Craw- 
ford, that * I am either a long-hared idicot, 
or a lunaac/ " said Grace, giving her curls a 
toss. •* But, papa, if you will let me go to 
Leesburg I promise to dispose ot myself to 
much better advantage on some superb es- 
tate in the South, as Mrs. Major, or Colonel, 
80 and so — name not yet known." 

*' And then what will poor Frank Latimer 
do ? " said Lina, looking up archly at her 
^ter. 

" Now, Lina, yon keep quiet," said Grace, 
shaking lier finger saucily at her, though her 
fam /colored a lUtl«, " or Til take my revenge 
by flirting withAlick wtile I am over in 
Leesburg, Please your honor, I am wailing 
Ihr the decision of the court." 

"I aear^ly ^npw what to say, Graco," 
said her ftthofi smiling at the bright (ace 
lUledtohifl. '* You are so rattle-brained I 
am abnoat aft-aid U> trost you over there 
aonoag all those gay soldienH^besides, I 
UAnk U is Ll&a^ thne to have a visit Don't 
yon waol to 9o^,dear { " 

^^Grsoe will ai^oy thpee gayetles much 
moie than I siioold," she answered, lifting 
her eyes a momtnt U^m. hef work» '' and I 
would rather she would go." 



** Well, what does manuna say," he said, 
glancing over at his wife. 

^I thhik yon might as weU let the iMH 
have what pleasure sk» dtt^** she ^oswered, 
saurlyi ^'ahe will be quite safe witii K$ts 
Gregory; and, besides, Lfaia can't go, for tha • 
children have been so much n^ected slnoe • 
my sicfcttess that she must really b^^ their 
lessons again to-morrow." 

^ I don't see why Grace should notstayat • 
hom^ and teach them sb well as Lina," ha 
said, with some severity. 

€^race's iace clouded, Mrs. Aahhy knit with 
such violence that she drop^ several stitch- 
es, and Liita<^ame to the resoue. 

" Grace has promised to take care of tho ' 
chikhen when I pay a visit to aant Lizuein * 
July, papa," she said, gently, " and I wish 
yon would let her go to Leesburgt if you can 
make it convenient" 

^'Yery well, I suppose a ' wUlAil wonftsa 
maun have her wayy^'.he said, his brow 
clearing. ^ You may gA» Grace, if voa cwa 
pereoade Harry to oarry yon, aad jroa wiQ 
promise not , to gi> to thisMi urdess Mn. 
Gregory gcies to ^uipmm^fmi ea^ Sate t ** 

''Agreed to the last protMrittea, papft» «ad 
I think Linaand I can manage thelb«t«e^peiir .' 
if it id pn^stoted Iq«»^ «B iataagiblfr liarai 
as master Harry>'' sald^ Ckraee^ daoekig gft»^ 
fMly around herlhther. ""Myl Itisaliaoat 
ten o'dook 1 Lina, yon most oame n^ jataica 
and help me, or I shaU never gat^Madjp." 

^I do not tfainli you' oaa go toAAonsvw, 
GriKse,*' sirid her Biolhar. "" You Immto SMulo 
no preparations, sad havenotiiiDgfilto woor 
to this ban.'* 

^Ohf^yeSf^Bamnia,! most 90 to^ftorroMr. 
so as to have time to roatbefow thft^boU^ : 
which cornea off oh Thursdar. MiM li«rth» 
sent my tiew white dsess homoihio oyeains. 
She hsa made it veiy ntody^ and it io a 
charming fit; so on that ni|^t I inteoMl m 
act BWtet simpttdly hi white ososlta aad 
natural fiowen,ooBOoling.«iyselfnMflnwMla 
with tho thought that ' bsottly laMdonaed ia 
adorned tiie w^wV " 

''Itiihikyottamtiieyoiiiig lody I hemt^ 
SMieftJiig she lagmariaktmd^ to buy aay moce 
Yankee goods^ b«l wovld wear dome»tie tiU . 
hi^r conhtiy Was free. What has boevMHuo of 
that reaokitiotf ncrw?"! a^edh^ fi»th«r, 

**I asstsre yon, popa^ I havo not giwA it • 
up; but these goods are some I had before 
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the war, and it would be silly to lay them 
aside aod go to the expense of procuring do- 
meatic when it is so high ; but just wait till 
they are worn out, and I will show you what 
I will do then." 

" I hope the war may be over before that 
time ; but remember, Grace,** he added, call- 
iz^ after her a^ she left the room, " if you go 
to-morrow you must start soon enough lor 
Harry to return in the evening, fbr the men 
must finish ploughing the corn this week, or 
we shall have no bread in the winter." 

" Oh ! yes, papa, I will be up with the 
lark," she answered, tripping gaily up stairs ; 
but when morning dawned there seemed but 
little prospect of the fulfillment of her prom- 
ise, for not even the excitement of a visit 
could Induce Grace to forego her morning 
nap, and it was not till the carriage was at 
the door that Lina could persuade her to 
rise — then she got up repeating IVetfuIly the 
old Scotch song— 

" Up in the mornlDg na fbr me, 
Up to th* moralng eftrly-^ 
I would mtt«r witeka wliit«r*iiilxbt 
Tkta ifie In <he mopOnf early." 

'lB^xmMq«flbee-of htr lardin«88,bi)eak£ittt 
I9«lt»d,'«iid her fiitker, detained ftt)m hia of- 
lltK teyt>Bd the tuRial hour, Joined Hany in 
GQ0demnio9 her want of ponotuallty. This 
Teced lira. Askby, as oenenre of Qnce ai^ 
■ H ju -iHd, and then ensoed the eceiie of hoe- 
tie, coal to eUm and liMltrtefling whieh aeem- 
ed inerHtthfy to precede any of tbe jooniey- 
Itf ge <jf ttie Asht^ fomiUr. Mr. Ashl^ grnnt 
bled «nd eo^Ued Oreoe, who popted and 
eHM ; hie wilb'^ented her wnth by boxing 
the yonnger children and scolding Harry 
mid tile 8er9«tt<& In vain Lina strove to 
meke herself eMqnitenSr and by snpiplyhig 
aflrwante>cafan this tempest in a teapot— hi 
tliemidef of wkidi M/. Ashby strode off to 
Lli dfBee, leaving his break^Eist untouched, 
and Gtnoe threw herself into the carriage 
aad drocve off without bidding any one 
gfNid-bye. 

• lilna watched ^e carriage disappear firom 
si^t with It pained and saddened heart 
Wlyf oocdd hm peopk learn to bear and for- 
boM'f 6he knew that all the members of 
her fluttily loved each other with a strong 
Bttd aMdlog k>ve thatwoidd lead theso, hi 
DHNnente ^ trM, to make any saoriflce for 
eMi4>ther. Why mnst that affection be only 
displayed hi great crises, instead ot softening 



by its* gentle amenities the every day trials 
and trivialities of home life? How weary 
she was growing of these daily cares, crosses , 
and contentions. Was there no nobler aim . 
in life than these petty strivings after the 
tilings that perish with theusino:— no higher 
atmosphere, where the soul might forget the 
cambering cares of this sordid life, and soar 
and sing ? For a moment the glorious mom- 
Ingsunlight fhded into dim shadows, and the ,, 
world revolved on jarring wheels. She felt 
the unabidingness of all earthly tUngs— the 
imperfection and sin that clog the outgoings 
of the spirit — the inconsistency and frailty , 
of mortal nature, and earth and air and sky 
seemed to bear the motto, Vanitas vanitatum, 

BuJt the cloud lasted but a moment ; her 
earnest, cheerful, hopeftil nature reasserted 
itself with the thought that the happiness of 
each individual depends far more upon the 
serenity of the microcosm which he bears 
within his own bosom than upon the fluctu- 
ations of that which outwardly surrouhds 
him, and with cheerful &ith she tnmed away 
to take up her burden, and try to evolve har- 
mony from- the Jarring elements within her 
home, and so well did slie succeed that when 
the family met at dinner all traces of the 
morning storm had disappeared, 

Grace's ill-humor seemed to have evapor- 
ated easily, too, for Harry returned in the 
evening loaded with gifts for the children, . 
and affectionate messages to the elders, and 
the next week Una received a letter from , 
her, which we transcribe entire, as a speci- 
men of yoimg ladies' letters : 

Leesbitro, Jane — , 1861. 

Jfy ever dmr Lina : I jsnived safely in ^ 
Leesburg, after being in agonies nK>st of the , 
way for fear my band-box, and consequently 
my bqnnet, would be mashed by Harry's , 
feet, he, m the meantime, bestowing anathe- 
mas—not loud, but deep — on that much 
abused article of ladies* baggi^ge. Kate was 
on the lookout, and welcomed me joyfully, 
though expressing much regret at your not 
coming. I fancy some one else feU the re- 
gret he did not eocpreu when he called in the , 
evening and found you were not— but of him 
more anon. 

It is like finding yourself in a new and de- 1 
lighUhl world to exchange the dullness of 
our village for the gayeties of this. Seces- , 
sion flags wave from most of the houses, 
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handsome oflScers in neat grey onifornu^lin- 
ger on every comer, or gallop through the 
streets, and the stores, tar from exhibiting 
the barrenness of ours, are filled with pretty 
things, though prices are very high. Kate 
and I went out shopping the day after I got 
here, and I bought me an exquisite pair 
of gloves, and a lovely sash for the ball. I 
had to give four dollars for the gloves, and 
five for the sash. Don*t let papa hear this. 
The 8th Virginia is camped out at the Big 
Spring, about three miles from here. Alick 
frequently drives me out there In the even- 
ing, otherwise I should kee very little ot 
brother, as the regulations about coming into 
town are very strict He hopes to get leave 

ofrener when Col. H , who is at home 

Bick, returns. Alick is here in command of 
two companies of cavalry, and is stationed 
at the Fair Grounds. He has constituted 
a kind of corp$ de reserve, to be always at my 
service when military duty does not super- 
vene. Do not be jealous, ma nugnanne, these 
attentions are all on your account, and I try 
to repay him for his kindness by making you 
the subject of most of our tete-a-ieies. The 
South Carolinians, the principal stars that 
now radiate this section of the Southern 
hemisphere, are camped about two miles 

from town, on the road to M . Crowds 

of ladies drive out there every evening. Tell 
papa that I obey his injunctions so implicitly 
that I never go oat unless brother or Alick 
accompanies me. The latter escorted me to 
the presentation of the flag. It was quite a 
9pHted affair, in more senses tlian one. The 
regiment was out in full uniform— a fine 
band lent its exhilarating strains to the oc- 
casion — the flag was pretty— the lady that 
presented it more so, graceful and beautifully 
dressed— in fact, possessed of every attribute 
except her voice, which she had unfortunate- 
ly fbrgotten and left at home. The gentle- 
men, however, made up the deficiency by 
uproarious applause, and everything prom- 
ised to be comme-U'faut, when, alas ! it was 
discovered Aat tlie orator who had been se- 
lected to reply to the fair damsel aforesaid 
bad imbibed too much of the exhilaration of 
the occasion — that he was too much " how 
comeMyou so,** as Fanny Eemble would say, 
to do anything but hiceup, and a rather lame 
substitute h^ to be provided. This, how- 
ever, did not materially affect the pleasures 



of the day. I woce my blue silk and crape 
bonnet, and do not think I was the worst 
looking person on the ground. Jane W-— 
was there, overdressed, of course, and look- 
ing, like a bonfire in her pink dress and red 
ribbons. The camp was sprinkled with saw* 
dust, and during the day we heard her com- 
plaining that she had got her shoe full AJiok 
wickedly suggested she had bettersay it was 
full of foot. You remember what tremea- 
dous fret she has. At the ball all went mei^ 
ry as a marriage DelL The ladies were pret* 
ty and well dressed— the officers ^gallant 
and gay ; '* no stiffiiess, no dullness, and just 
enough dancing to allow charming flirt»' 
tions between the sets. Katei dear girl that 
she is, dressed my hair charmingly, and I 
wore my white dress and lace berthe, with 
eoiffure and hcunqvi^ decorstzffe of superb ver- 
benas and geraniums. Brother, who came 
in to go with us, said I looked very nioe, 
which I told him was tame praise tor such 
beauty. Eveiybody, however, was not as 

blind as he. I was introduced to Gen. E , 

Col. B , and a host of other officers— had 

a succession of ntoe partners, and et^qyed 

myself hugely. Col. B is tail, dark and 

handsomfr^my very ideal of a SouUiera 
planter. We had quite a flirtatiOQ, and I am 
to ride with hhn this evening. A spood many 
of the girls here are marrying South Caro- 
linians. Mr. Gregoiy says he expects most 
of them will discover that their bufibands 
already possess one wifle. Im't it honid in 
him to suflcgest such a thing about such nioe 
fellows? The door has been besieged with 
bouquets for the last few days. I wi^ I 
could send you some of the flowers that are 
wasting th^ sweetness on tlie des^t idr of 
my chamber. Col. B-: — has arrived and I 
must close. A thousand loves to papa 
and mamma and yourself, and kisses to the 
children, from your loving bat imwortby 
sister. Graob. 

P. S.— You will thhik that, wonum-like^ I 
have left the most important theme of mf 
letter for the postseript, when I tell you that 
Alk^k is going oyer to see you on Saturd^, 
if he can pombitf get (^ I hope you may 
be as liappy then as yon deso-ve to be. CoL 

B is to take me but where I can see the 

camps of theeneniy, which I forgot to. tell 
you are just on the other side of the river; 
but who thinks of them now, except, as a 
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■how f I most stop, so mu revair, dearest 
Bister. G. 

Lina lead these lines with a sigh, not of 
Jeak>a87, ibr that was a passion unknown to 
her generous natnre, but of regret for the 
pleasures she bad so onselflsbly given up ; 
but she was consoled for her loss by her 
hrefs visits each moment of which was en- 
Joyed in trembling ecstasy, knowing that the 
rapidly rerolvf no: hours must soon bring the 
partmg. He could give her but one day, for 
be was no longer a free man, but bound 
down by the stem rules of military discip- 
Ifaie; and after his departure lift revolved in 
the same dull circles, the one event of the 
di^ being the arrival ot the mi^l, and this 
brought nothing of interest till the evaoua- 
tioa of Harper's Ferry, which produced <t 
gieater depres^n than was afterwards felt 
at the news of serious disaster, for the pub- 
Be mind was then so excited as to be inca- 



pable />f reasoning upon the propriety of any 
retrograde movement. Then tollowed the 
series of manoeuvres by which Patterson en- 
deavored to draw Johnston beyond the pos- 
sibility of assisting Beauregard at Manassas* 
but the wily old chieftain was not to be in- 
veigled from direct communication with the 
Manassas road^ and contented himself with 
inflicting summary punishment upon any 
party of the enemy that ventured too near 
his lines ; but it is not with military affairs, 
save as they affect individuals, that we have 
todeaL 

Grace returned from Leesbuig about the 
last of June, worn and Jaded firom dissipa- 
tion, and declaring she expected to die from 
ennui^ now that she could no longer see the 
soldiers, and, soon after her arrival, Lina, at 
the earnest solicitation of her &ther, went 
to pay a long talked of visit to a widowed 
aunt, who resided in Prince William. 



[to bb gohtnusd.] 



LOVE AND REASON. 



AN ALLEGORY. 



BY A. a WATSON. 



& happened on one April day, 

When Howera and snnshine were in feaaon, 
TbMt Lore forsook bis rambling play 

To lake a qniet walk with Reason. 

A stranger pair was never seen 
Together through the coontry straying ; 

tet stfil tliey loitered o*er the green, 
Uamlndftil what the world was saying. 

And (how it happened none can gaess, 
Bd» snrely they were both demented) 

Oj Love proposed a change of dress, 
AndBeason foolishly assented. 



done-^^tiio freakish god pnt on 
BanM 9eason*8 hom^y snlt of leathet, 
HMD helped the stolid dame to don 
Hla cranescent cap and feather. 

And wine a change f Lore 'gan to "blow** 
Of '^ logic *' and of '' consequences,** 

While Beaaon twanged her pliant bow 
At it abe*d really lost her senses. 



Lore hurtled Physics at the young, 
And Reason arrows at the Older-* 

The youngster preached, the matron sung, 
And each astonished each beholder. 

But soon the world was in a muss. 
The old had really gone to courting. 

While youths the laws of sense discuss— 
And all because the gods were sporting. 

Lore saw what haroc he had made. 
What mischiet too, the dame was doing. 

And thought It time to stop the trade. 
And both saw what a storm was brewing. 

The traffic ended in a row. 

For which was wrong was not decided ; 
Neither was willing to allow 

The blame was equally dlrlded. 

And so it was, the Adrles say. 

They quarreled In that pleasant weather. 
And never since that luckless day 

Have Loire and Reason gone togethet . 
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LORD BROUGHAM. 



Probably the hngest human phenomenon 
of our century has passed away to the death 
of Lord Brougham. HewastheDemiurgus 
of Liberalism during the early part of the 
century, and brooded over the various germs 
of totelleotnal, moral^ and political innova- 
tion, widely scattered and much needed m 
that (fay, with a rich fecundity of results, 
the benefits of which the present generation 
are by no means likely ever adequately to 
appreciate. He was, in restless energy, 
raUier a hundred men than one, and, more- 
over, for all the unity of design — ^the mtel- 
lectual unity— that he gave to the various 
branches of his political activity, he might 
really have been a hundred men not even 
bonnd up in one. By this we mean that his 
energy in one department did not so mterpen- 
etrate and flavor his energy in others as to 
make one feel its individual origto and sm^ 
glencss of conception. There was rough 
force, extraordtoary vitality, immense vigor 
of handUng in all he did ; but the scientific 
mind never betrayed itself to the statesman ; 
the judicial mind scarcely gleamed out to 
the biographer or historian ; the metaphysi- 
cian was hardly seen in the lawyer; nor even 
the popular leader in the constitutional the- 
orist Brougham was a big miscellany of 
useful forces, to which the modern doctrine 
of correlation — ^the doctrine that any one 
form of force is absolutely interchangeable 
with every other — could by no means be de- 
tected. True, the measure of his restless 
strength was nearly the same to every direc- 
tion, but there was little trace of co-ordina- 
tion and reciprocal toflaence among the va- 
rious departments of his wonderfully miscel- 
laneous energy. Like a besom, his multi- 
tudtoous totelligence was composed of an 
immense number of almost equally strong 
fibres, with whidi it was possible to sv^p 
a great surface of ground greatly in need 
of such sweeping ; but the bond between 
these fibres seemed to be rather the compare 
atively mechanical one of a common sheath* 
or socket to the same energetic character, 
(512) 



than that perfect permeation of one facnlty 
or acquirement by all the others which goes 
to make up what is called the highest cul- 
ture of accomplished men. He wrote freely 
and at large— on education, history, biogra- 
phy, law, science, natural theology, every 
branch of politics; he wrote on one branch 
of classical study, the oratory of Greece and 
Rome, with as much shrewdness and min- 
uteness of treatment as he ever devoted to 
any subject of study. 

He published at least one anonymous ro- 
mance ; and he spoke probably much more 
even than he wtote; but while he never 
touched a subject to his earlier days withr 
out leaving the impression of force behind 
him, there is scarcely a stogie speech or 
writtog of Lord Brougham's, except, per- 
haps, speeches of a putely professional char- 
acter, like that on Queen Caroline, which 
would cany with it the sense of complete- 
ness, exhaustiveness, perfection. Indeed, be 
might have sanely said of himself what the 
man in the Gospels said tosanely — ^that his 
name was Legion. Legion, as a reformer to 
an age when inmost everything is wrong, 
may be all the more useful for his multiplic- 
ity of tochoate energies; and no group of 
men, even though combtotog Brougham's 
various powers, could have done so much to 
bring home to the public the manifoldneas 
of the mischief under which ikigland groan- 
ed, and of the remedies for which it craved, 
as the single reformer Brougham; for his 
Bame was a thread which united in the pop* 
ular imagtoation the various topics of which 
he treated. But such a one, though the best 
of all reformers to stir public todignation at 
the rank crop of evils, is not theon^ l>estfiir 
led to perfect the cure even of any ; and the 
movements which Brougham*B hundred- 
handed genius started, it needed minds of a 
more limited, but also more finely chiselled, 
type to mature. Nothing impresses one 
more to the career of this wonderftil man 
than that he never gained by a single com- 
pulsation for the loss of the force of youth. 
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He lost ia impetus without gaining in Judg- 
ment. He lost in yersatilitj witliout gain- 
ing in accuracy. He lost in fire witliout 
gaining in serenity. He lost in intensity 
without gaining in comprehensiveness. He 
lost in bitterness without gaining in suarity. 
. Finally, he lost in terror without gaining in 
command. The great advantage ol age over 
youth is in the power it acquires of co-or- 
dinating all its acquisitions, and turning va- 
riety of experience into moral wisdom But 
hofd Brougham's huge and multitudinous 
energies s^m to have been too hasty ever 
to have Ihmisbcd his inner spirit with the 
materials for this huge moral assimilation. • 
As his moral nature never gained that mild 
and venerable benignity which is so great 
a charm of old age, so his intellectual nature 
never gained the ludd and temperate power 
of impressive survei^, which Is itfl greatest 
privilege. The one often exists without the 
other, as, for example, in Brougham's great 
contemporaiy, Lord Lyndhurst, who bad 
the last in all its splendor ; but Brougham 
dispkyod neither. His latest efforts in the 
annual addresses to the 8ocial Science As- 
sodatton showed the mere flickering flame 
of former vigor, without a glimpse of any 
milder and larger wisdonL Here and there 
the old sarcasm flashed out Here and there 
the old power of physically crushing, as 
with an ahaostmusciUar compression of the 
will, would excite admiration for the old 
man's lingering might But Ibr the most 
part the vital eneigy had disappeared from 
the sentences, which thiiled a slow length of 
words along without any vestige of that 
great constricting force wtiich once made up 
for their Inordinate volume. 

WtiUe Brougham was engaged in the up- 
hill sti^ggle against blind and obdurate au- 
thority, he was great, he was Titanic. When 
he had won his battle and presided over the 
execution of the policy for which he had 
fought, he was less than many an ordinary 
mortal In denouncing and exposing the 
disorder he was almost superhuman. In re- 
storing and expounding order he was not 
even distinguished. He, had not the tran- 
quillity of nature requisite to organize and 
create. His mind reeked with the smoke and 
passion of battle. 

How deep did the true Liberal spirit really 
teach in Lord Brougham's nature ? That he 



believed, with all his mind, and soul, and 
strength, in the value of popular education, 
in the blessing of "diflusing useful knowl- 
edge;" that he wished to make it really uni- 
versal ; that he carried away £tom the Scotch 
University, in which hla first intellectual im- 
pulses were moulded, something like a pure 
enthusiasm for the new sciences which were 
Just then taking shape and opening a wide 
vista of discovery to the great mathemati- 
cians, diemists, and electricians of the age, 
no one who knows Lord Brougham's " Lives 
of the Literary Men of Gteoige III.'s Time" 
can doubt for an instant There ' is, to our 
minds, nothing m all Lord Brougham's vol- 
uminous and fatiguing composition half so 
noble and touching as the passage in which 
he recalls, with a sort of paffiion of tender- 
liess, his old boyish delight in Dr. Blade's 
.lectures on chemistry, especially the lecture 
in which the venerable professor used to re- 
hearse the great discovery of his youth as 
to " fixed air,"— the combinations, namely, 
into which air could enter with solid sut>- 
stances. 

Lord Brougham's style, usually so want- 
ing in grace, and delicacy, and serenity, and' 
transparency, attracts to itself almost all 
those qualities as he delineates the rekin- 
dled enthusiasm of the lonely, gentle, old 
man, with his neat-handed experiments and 
hissdentflc relics— the carefblly preserved 
instruments of his great scientific triumph — 
going back to the first moment in which a 
new chemical truth had flashed itself upon 
his mind. Lord Brougham says, and we 
imagine truly, that there was no recollection 
of his life towards which he yearned more 
often and more ardently than to that first 
love of science which was most closely as- 
sociated with Black's Iccturo-roonL And 
though he had not himself either the pa- 
tience or the peace of the scientific mind, 
though he was formed for the heat of battle, 
it is quite certain tliat he loved all knowl- 
edge and science, and that he believed to the 
bottom of his soul in the duty of difl^isingit 
through the whole people. So far, at least, 
he was a lover of light and a true Liberal 
Whether we can honestly say that he was 
in the same profound sense a lover of liber- 
ty, we feel the gravest doubt He fought 
early, and pa^ionately, of course, against 
exclusion of all kinds. He denounced slave- 
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ry with all bis force. He assailed reKgious 
bigotry witli immense power. But it is one 
thing for a young man to become the spokes- 
man of tlie rising popular feelings and to 
fling himself with eagerness and delight in- 
to the thick of a battle which he feels in 
eveiy nerve must be, before long, the win- 
ning »ide, and another to entertain that deep 
love for the principles involved which will 
keep him true to them through ill report as 
well as good, when his old friends are de- 
serting him. We do not believe that Lord 
Brougham had this sort ot love of liberty, 
nor even that he understood how essential 
a condition of greatness of character moral 
liberty—of which political liberty is the nat- 
ural condition— is. He certainly joined the 
hue and cry in favor of the Southern Slave 
States in his old age; and denounced the 
conduct of the greatest struggle of our days, 
by the greatest man of our days, with a flash 
of his old arrogance and malevolence. And 
in his bitter and sincere opposition to reli- 
gious intolerance he seems to have been an- 
imated lees by a deep reverence for religion, 
than by the lawyer's and man of the world's 
indifference to it Intellectually, Lord 
Brougham was a true Liberal. Morally and 
politically he was no more than a true hater 
of restrictions of which he did not see the 
use. 

Lord Brougham's great political weapon, 
the spear which was '* like a weaver's beam " 
with which he terrified the armies he op- 
posed and overcame was his wonderful pow- 
er of hatred, and his subtlety of expression 
whenever he could allow hatred its full 
swing. He had a new power of language 
whenever this impulse came into action. To 
take a very small instance, he calls some 
one, in his anonymous nofel Albert Lanel^ 
ia which almost all the characters are French 
disguises of his own English contempora- 
ries — " a compound, or rather eompogt of af- 
fectations, selfishness, and false sentiment" 
What can be more effective than the substi- 
tution there of the word "compost" fbr 
"compound,"— just conveying the impres- 
sion of thick and sticky pomade? But to 
get a measure of the fhll power of Brough- 
am's knguage take any of bis diatribes 
agahist George IV.— this, for instance, in 
that sketch of him which he inserted among 
his ** Statesmen of the Reign of George IIL" 



He had been describing George's treatment 
of his wife, Caroline of Brunswick, daring 
the first year of their marriage. At the end 
of it— 

*^The 'first gentlemen of his age' was 
pleased under his own hand to intimate that 
it suited his disposition no longer to main- 
tain even the thin covering of decency 
which he had hitherto suffered to veil the 
terms of Uieir union ; he announced that 
they should now live apart; and added, with 
a refinement of delicacy suited to the finish- 
ed accomplishment of his pre-eminence 
among gentlemen, that he pledged himself 
never to ask for a nearer connection, even if 
their only child should die ; he added, with 
a moving piety, * which Ck>d forbid ! ' w* cam , 
& might be imngined that the death qfUisdcmgh- 
ter Ufa9 as mudi his hope as the dedrue- 
tion of the mother. The separation thus 
delicately effected made only an appa- 
rent change in 'the relative position of the 
parties. They had before occupied the same 
house, because they had lived under one roo^ 
but in a state of complete separation ; and 
now the only difl^rence was that, instead of 
making a partition of the dtoelUng^ and assign- 
ing ?ier one half of Us interior ^ Tie was griusious- 
Iff pleased to make a new dhision of the sanu 
mansion, giving her the otUside, and keeping £^ 
inside to his mistress and himself^ 

In the two sentences we have italicized, 
at all events in the first of them, Brougham's 
fbroclty of contempt blazes out in full pow- 
er. Sometimes we think it a little overreach- 
es itself in grasping afler new forms of reit- 
eration, and we fancy that in the latter of 
these sentences there is a flavor of extrava- 
gance which rather injures the intensity. 

Vfinity, which was terribly strong in 
Brougham, — perhaps as stroug as any hate 
— now and then weakened the intellectual 
expression of that hate. He makes his hero 
in Albert Lunel pray, in an agony of fhar, 
"for omniscience and omnipresence," that 
he may know what people are Shying of 
him. We should imagine that the idea had 
actually suggested itself to his own mind, 
but that the fe^ was not fear of the kind 
which he imputes to his hero. Lord Brough- 
am's immense power of attack may hare 
been at times fed by his vanity. It was cer- 
tamly, at times, greatly weakened — rendered 
artificial and theatrical by the intensi^ of 
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desire tp kindle new admiration for bis own 
power — as, for instance, when he knelt thea- 
trically to the House of Lords to pass the 
Bef( rm Bill 

Lord Brougham has lell us a character of 
himseif under the thin disguise of the Baron 
de Moulin, which illustrates this one of his 
defects, while exaggerating, we think, others 
of them, and it is so curious that we will 
extract it here. The character is introduced 
with a discussion of the Baron's attentions 
to a great beauty, the wife of another : — 

" * But how did she and he go on ? I sup- 
pose she relished him? ' — * As who dues not? 
His various leaminsc; his brilliant wit; his 
drollery, lor it now soars to tlie Attic heights, 
and now sweeps the Doric levels ; his grave, 
serious, even sevece, though God wot never 
ascetic moments ; his liveliness, alternating 
wltli sarcasm, like the clouds which course 
along the sky, now hidmg and now reveal- 
ing tbe sui^,now screening us from his glare, 
and now descending in temp^to of thunder 
— all this must have made a strongish im- 
pression on a very clever woman, though he 
has absolutely none of the qualities wbich 
win the ordinary female mind ; he is plain, 
xiay« as near being ugly as any intelligent 
countenance will allow ; he sings not, plays 
not, paints not, dances not ; he neither hunts, 
nor hawks, nor shoots; he gambles not ; and 
be dresses so that, .were he to appear Ui our 
$alims at Paris, he must either serve a long 
novitiate, or attain high station, or make 
some happy hit that all can talk about—else 
success he never could have; add to all 
which, manners, though high enough bred, 
jet abrupt, a temper not under strict controh 
and as much pride as falls to one man's 
share.' — * Is he amiable in other respects ? * 
asked Lord Momton; *for somehow he 
l&olds himself so much alool, that the more 
one sees of him the less one knows of him.* 
— 'Amiable it is quite impossible any one 
can be with his hot temper, and the sin rag- 
ing in him without control whereby our 
first parents fell. But he is also revengeful, 
and I should say could forgive more easily 
tban he can forget' — ' Do you hold him sel- 
fiah ? '— ' In the utmost sense of the word. I 
don't mean to say he is incapable of gener- 
osity ; he is of course generous, becav^ he 
Is proud, and cannot stoop to reckon pounds, 
aliilliDgs, and pence (hmis ct Ucren), He is 



munificent by torce of being magnificent, 
would give to deserving objects rather than 
to others, but must give to some, that he may 
be above counting cost, and also make men 
feel grateful and dependent But I think he 
despises, perbaps hates, all he confers favors 
upon.' " 

The exaggerated vanity of the first part of 
this description, which certainly overrates 
Brougham's social qualities, is again quite 
as evident in the exaggerated description of 
his pride and contempt fbr dependents, at 
its close. Lord Brougham evidently piqued 
himself on the romantic ruggedness of his 
own character, and forgot tbe most unro- 
mantle of all personal characteristics, vaniQr, 
in this Balvator-Bosa-likQ sketch of himselt 

How curious and striking is the contrast 
between the genius of the two men who 
alone in this century have nsen iVom tbe 
lowest to the highest point of political ticune 
by tbe unaided force of their own talents 
and ambifion— Brougham and Disraeli. We 
should say that the great force of the one 
Uiy in his intellectual carnality— \i we may 
use tbe expression— the absolute fusion of 
his passion and his intelligence— the sUmn- 
lus wiiich ambition gave to thought, vanity 
to knowledge, contempt to Mvoir'faire, an- 
ger to iL sight, vindictiveness to reason— so 
that his enemies olten regarded him much as 
Demosthenes, with that exquisite acrimony 
which Brougham himself so keenly appre* 
ciated, r^^ded .^schines, as a sort of po- 
litical disease certain to break out atresh 
whenever any new malady weakened the na- 
tion's constitution. Mr. Dibraeli, on the 
other hand, has risen to tiie top by the per- 
fect '* detachment" of his intellect from all 
personal passions, by his wonderful power 
of watching, firom a position quite outside 
his own debires, what he can best do to for- 
ward them« and striking in, either without 
or with the appearance of resentment, as 
best suits his piirpose, in the coolest spirit of 
generalsliip. But Brougham has at least one 
advantage over his still more successful con- 
temporary. On Mr. Disraeli's tall we un- 
fortunately cannot as yet philosophize ; bat 
we do not know that he cose by casting oat 
the little ballast of principle which he may 
possibly— we speak on mere hypothesis— at 
one time have possessed. Brougham's rise, 
on the contrary, was not due to any derelio* 
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tion of principle, but toai finally barred by 
hiB defects. He rose by tbe vehemence of 
his best sympathies; he fell by the outbreak 



of his worst frailties. He at least earned 
his snccess^if he also earned the failure ot 
his latter days. 



REPORT ON CHEMISTRY AND TEXT-B00K8 IN CHEMISTRY— TO THE 
GEOftQIA TEACHERS* ASSOCIATION. 

BT PBOF. J. B. WILLBT. 



The science of chemistry is exceedingly 
interesting in two particulars. 

In the first place MaeanneniljprogreB&he. 
It received its present form, as a sciencci 
about tbe beginning of the present century, 
and it has advanced in the last third of a 
century more rapidly, perhaps, than any 
other science. Law, natural, mental and 
moral philosophy, mathematics and the 
classics, seem to have arrived at matority, 
or to have become stationety, firom a kind of 
*• arrest of development** C^mistry, on the 
contrary, has advanced to sucti an extent 
that men of middle age can recall a number 
ot first <;i^ chemical discoveries which have 
been made in the short period of their lives. 
Text-boolcs in oth«r branches hove under- 
gone changes vtrithin this time, but the 
changes have consisted, not in the addition 
of new matter, but in the systematizing and 
rearrangement of the old. But Chemical 
text-books have changed as greatly in the 
former particular as in the latter; so that 
those which were in use thirty years ago give 
not even a foreshadowing of great discov- 
eries, such as the telegraph and photpgrapby, 
which now seem to be almost essential to 
the existence of civilization. 

In the second place, these recent discov- 
eries are of a very practieat character. Think 
of the telegraph, electrotypfaig, photogra- 
phy, artificial manures, and of the anaes* 
thetics, chloroform and ether, employed in 
Burgeiy and dentistry. These not only con- 
tribute to the comfort and happiness of our 
race, but have become great powers in the 
commercial world, ind are represented by 
millions of doUaiB invested in tiiem. Their 



hold upon 'society might be estimated, were 
it possible to ofi^r to purchase from our gen- 
eration our knowledge of these subjects— to 
induce us to unlearn what is known of them, 
and to go backward one-third of a century, 
ill the applications of chemistry. United 
millions could not purchase from us the se- 
cret of any one of the discoveries mentioned 
above. 

How important, then, is it that chemistiy 
should be taught in ail out schools which 
do not confhie their instruction to the pri- 
mary branches; The time has been when 
diemistiy was connected with practical life 
at so few points that ignofance of its princi- 
ples was not disreputat>le. It was claflsed 
with metaphysics and the higher mathemat- 
ics, and was considered as legitimately be- 
yond the range of all who did not aspire to 
a college course. But that day has passed. 
Not only does tbe more general difihsion off 
knowledge require a higher grade of intelli- 
gence in the men of this generation, bafc 
many chemical cHscoveries — as the tele- 
graph, photography, gas illumination, &a — 
have become a part of the machinery of so- 
ciety, and ignorance of their principles wtU 
not be tolerated among men of fiiir intelli- 
gence. The colleges are discharging tbeir 
duties in this matter, but the number of col- 
lege graduates is lamentably smalL Ttu) 
great mi^oi^^ o^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ intelligenoo — 
our lawyers, physicians, county oflScers ai&dL 
representatives to the State Legislature, and. 
even to Congress-^are educated in the hlgU 
schools and academies. Now, shall this bo<ly 
of citizens, Who do the thinking for the peo- 
ple, who make the laws, and who guide thie 
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icidil ancl the potttkal iiiAchiiiery «f our 

State, be toaght in Latin and Greek, in i^ 

gobra and geometry, in rttetoric and logic, 

%ad yet not be taught the process bj which 

A photograph li taken, nor the manner in 

whidi a telegra^ie meeaage is sent f More^ 

over, in these days of nptoming, when men 

are looking in eveiy direction for empk^* 

ment, why shoaM not some of tlie di^nical 

ooeopetions be opened to oar dtizeos ? Why 

ihonld onr lines of telegraph be operated by 

men ihim the Northern States, and our acids, 

Uquors, vinegars, candles, soaps, perihmery, 

fto, &Cj be imported from the same section, 

or be manofactored here in small qnantities 

hf Germans who hare crossed the Atlantic 

for this porpoee y Let nsmrtfidl behind tiie 

age. Onr academioa! counss of thhrty years 

dnce will not answer now. We most reyise 

them, and re a^jost the relaUve rank of the 

difierent studies. And, in giviog greater 

l^fomlnence to diemlstry, we need not cor- 

tdl the Mr proporticms <tf any other brandt 

The great improyemcnt in text-books and 

in the method of instmction has so dimin- 

iabed the time necessary for mastering the 

old stndiea, that ample dme for chemistry 

can be ioond in the osual term of stady. 

The method of teaching chemistiy will 
Tiiy according to the size of the classes. 

flbonld the class nmnber thirty to forty, or 
more, the system of formal lectnres is una- 
voidable. It is impossible to bring this num- 
ber under the daily drill of a text-book. 
With time and apparatus a lecturer can give 
to a course a fhUness of research and a rich- 
nesi of illustration not to be met with in a 
textbook, and the class will be permanently 
impressed with the brillianoy of the phe- 
somma presented. The more sober facts 
and Hieories, howercr, being addressed to 
the mind bat once, will generally slip from 
the memory, and the science, which will be 
retained, will reseml^ a patch-work of rich 
Bad gaudy samples, stitched together with- 
out order, symmetry, or purpose. 

With smaller claases the text-book should 
be mod, as In ordinary recitations. No elo- 
^Bence nor i>o'wer in lecturing can be sub- 
stitated for this. The mind must dwell long 
sod padeotly upon any subject of thought, 
that it may be apprehended clearly and may 
be Rtsiaed for a length of time. As a fhr- 
ther help, I bare found it anadmirable plan, 



when on the subject of gases, to spend the 
hour of reeifation one day in each week in 
experiments by the class—the members in 
rotation preparing the gases and exhibitins: 
the experiments of the week. It is still bet- 
ter, when practteable, to prepare as well as 
exhiMt all experimmits in the presence of 
^e class, and to employ their services when 
it is proper. The nearer a teacher can ap* 
proach to his class and retain their respect, 
the more successfbl will be his teachhig. 
Oliemistry is usually regarded as mysterious 
and difficult to be underetood, and the mind 
rather recoils Arom selling it with a strong 
and hearty grasp. By treating the subject 
in tills &miliar manner this improper awe 
will disappear, and the student will appiv^ 
head it more f\illy and thoroughly. 

Tlie order in which the subject should be 
discussed will Tary«with circumstances. In 
ooll^;es, where a piofessor of chemistry is 
employed, a:eneral diemistry, with all Hs 
bearings, will be presented* Nothing which 
will throw light upon chemistry will be 
omitted. But, in schools of agriculture, 
mining and analyds, the special subjects re- 
lating to those departments wiH be develop- 
ed exhaustively, while many other parts will 
scarcely be glanced at Oar high schools 
should, in my opinion, imitate the former 
rather than the latter course. A general 
view of chemistiy, as a whole, should always 
be presented. In connection with this there 
should be a clear and satisfactory presenta- 
tion of the practicable applications of chem- 
istry—as the tel^^raph, gas-lighting, electro- 
typing, bleaching, heating and ventilation, 
photography, soaps, ^bc, ^kc Some of our 
elementary diemistries are fiEiulty in this re- 
gard. They spend time on non-essentials, 
or they illustrate some principle — as the ex- 



pansion of bodies by heat— with numerous 
examples, when two or three would answer 
as well, while they dispose of the telegraph, 
soaps, &C., in a short paragraph or so. 

The protracted course of chenaistry in the 
colleges requires an assortment of apparatus 
somewhat extensive and costly. In the 
common schools, where there is no apparat- 
us, the teacher is frequently deterred ftem 
attempting to teach chemistry, fhnn the be- 
lief that his course will necessarily involve 
an expense of sevejral hundreds of dollars. 
But this is a mistake. With an apparatus 
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towT'a vwiHim jucMmn. 



m4 dieoikals ooitkig $90 qiiile M kMtniei- 
i«e fiooyse may l>e exbiUlad (afteUat^wliite 
ttie poUisberi of •ome elcmenteiy <^MBiB- 
Uiea ftursiBli appwatatinffldeal to iUvtlnte 
tiiair tQK('book9 tor a-inoi even «iore mad* 
•■Ate Uuuk tbifl. No teMliar, wbo 1mi» iiise, 
lacllMitfoo aadmechaAieal akitt should Qf^ 
kcl^faemiftiry ia bk cenne oi bistreotkitt. 
flbottld be distiutt ble powen, a week spent 
witb some professor of chemistiy bi bis kb- 
yalo«7 will be of livraliieble senrioeL Tbe 
bHrodoetioa ot sueb a eotuie will doI oaly 
ioipait 8 pleasittl varlHgr to tbe laboia and 
flwlies of a scboel foom, bat will grsatly 
enbaace the obaraoler of tbe scboel ki pop- 
•laff estimatlim. in ooaokidbig Ik^ paint, 
pennii v^ to oige open the teacboscof oor 
high schools to give these saggestions a iaif 
trial Poicbase a sin^^ ebemieal appaiat- 
M, form a dsss of tbe best materials bt year 
school, and developa tbe sttbjeet to the best 
oCyoarabUity. Tiy this plan for a ^ear or 
tmOi aad yoa will be happily svprised at 
yWtt sttcoess in ekicidatkig a subject wbtoh 



Ib vsaaHy eonsidered manndoaaly iatlioals 
siad hacardona 

Otttbesal^ieet0£text4mok8 te< 
I confess to some beaysilan in 
my Tiewak ^nce it baa been my iartone to 
leach in bo» oae y a d e of schoois. I have, 
bowerer, been farotBd with theopfaiionB-ef 
someof the moat tened taaoheis in thedtnas, 
Mid, throngh tbe Hberalily of tbe pubHshea, 
have been enabled to enandna moat of As 
elementary texi-bookSb Haftegniadetke^besl 
nseinmypawerof thesaakis,I in sp eeim y 
recommend as toikMan : 

For colleges, whkk eaupkiir fermal lee* 
Bcgnanlt^a, Slonr di E Bto iX €bn* 
)*s, Eane'Sy or Fawnes^ Oheadatriea^aB 
books of reterenee. 

For male eoyegea, where n texi4)ooli is 
oaDd in reeitatton, BUlimaiiPs Obemistiy. 

For femaleeeUegea, Tonman'aKew Otaen* 
istfy. 

For high sobooleaad acedaoriea, Potest^ 
Mbeiplea ot Obemislry; or, wbeaa the 
course is very Mmked, fitoeto% OhemiBlry. 



THE GEORGIA CAMPAIGN; 

OR. A SOUTH-SIDE VIEW OF SHERilAN'S IdARCH TO TflE SEA. 

BT THK AUTHOB Of ^'FBBLD ATfD CAMP.'* 



CHAPTER V. 

PAILURB OF BIUOa*S MOYBMBNT INTO KSN- 
TUCKT. 

Oldw»-/ra0fMderwtUplesM beer In miad tkit 
IbelMttliaiUuiicrwtfrponiaBortlM OmifmitraU 
lliMiesippi hAA/aiUn Into the bands of the foe does 
not Imply **;x>«MMAm'*neceeBaril7, as used in tbe 
Vfecedinif chapter. Weitinbe]dyickehiiix,andthe 
ylBiior caapidgn pB O |i oasd by Q«n. Beattngard of- 
eMtedeflttsbilyflioretbsAs |ifoM<i ohaooe fw tbe 
rtooverrofoocloatgioand. The writer designed to 
•ay that thia wae a l^t, onleae prevented by the re- 
eorery of the lost gronnd— an explanatory note to 
'Mb efltoat hating beee anavoldably omitted.] 

Gen. Beaiuegfttd et once set ab6tit ferrtHy^ 
lug bis position at Oorinth ; bnt as tbere was 
{Ittle prospect of reinfbrcements being sent 
}dm, wbile Btm *wa8 Teoeirfng constant td^ 



ditlons to bis already farge army, be dettr- 
mined to offer battle ontside Iiis trencbeei 
hoping that by doing so an early atid deci- 
!rt?e victory might enable blm, at least Ib 
part, to recover his lost groand. *nilB lie 
did on two occasions, without, faowCTer, 
drawing a fight ttota tbe great Yankee liero 
of the war. Grant was too wary to meet m 
foe whom he beBeved in his power to starre 
ont, and therefore, instead of accepdn^ the 
wager of battle, began manoravering for the 
pnrpose of cutting off his supplies, bj hold- 
ing or destroying the railroads concentrating 
at this point Being unable to prevent Qiie, 
Beauregard felt compelled to fall back, which 
he did, successfhlly, on the 80th of M «j, 
without disaster and 'Wlthotlt « lose^ 
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flM«ntte Ibree of th« Oonfedi^^ste €eii- 
enl did not exceed 45,000** men, while tiiM 
«i4er €tt«iit wbb not mnch short of 90,000. 
Bwas in Mb letieat that ^An Pope, ** Bue- 
teeMi^or ^leaenil U. S. A., conmramliDg'/' 
«Med ftttih tenrtki to Mi afready luxorhmt 
cMp, bj foportiDir. (^eially, that he had 
eaptoned 10,000 prifibn^re, and 15,000 ttand 
ef amit, attd other thtogv, 'Which General 
Beaorai^ did not }oee. 

The adrantage which the posKMlon of 
the MisftlBsippi gave- the enemy began now 
to be serionsly felt In the iltst ptaee, it «f* 
fcrded the means of forwarding nnlimited 
•nppliea t« ibrces operating anywhere on its 
mdn stream or trtbntartes. The FedetSkl 
army in Hissonri was no longer held by na^ 
«nd harriers to the limits of that State, bnt 
eonld orerrun the whole western bank of 
therirer as fkr down as Vieksbni^, and thiii 
section included tlie entire State of Arkan- 
SM. -file lower MiSBissippi Valt^ was also 
in llieir possession, while equal fiieiiltles 
. were afforded for landing raiding parties, or 
even an invading army, on ttie eastern bank, 
who, by operating in rear of main Confed- 
erate force at Oorlntti, conld inflict an amount 
of damage not eadly estimated. Nor conld 
^ the Confederates prevent this, except by de^ 
laching a force snAciently large to rout or 
destmy these raiders. The question was, 
where these troops were to come from ? We 
have seen that the army at Corinth wascom- 
pelM to (hll baek, because the Federal forces 
eon(h>nting it outnumbered our troops two 
to one. No troops could therefore be spared 
ftom Beanregard*s command for this pur- 
pose. And those drawn f>om other quarters 
were absolutely necessary tor' tiie success of 
file army operating in Tennessee, and should, 
properly, have been forwarded there as re- 
inforcements, it that was possible. 

Tkksbnrg, as we have seen, was the only 
place along the whole river which still held 
«tL With a self-devotion worthy of all 
pnise, she had determhaed to resist capture 
L to destruction, and on the d4th of June 



^9ora.— €toi. Beftoi^gard gives the following At 
tfeSMttlre fbrce at Corintli on the 1st of April, 186S: 

£<fk*t eommand— Inftintry and artillery 9,136 

Vnas'toomniand—inlluiUj and artillery.. ..18,686 
Mtmr of Kentneky (ttardee, Breekenrldge, ^.) 

_. -infcntwiiad artillery 18,S9S 

V*9ninadcara]ry,dietribated with three corpa, 4,^8SS 

Total 



stioeeeded in forcing F*ragut and 9ortifr*8 
fleets to retire, alter a siege of sit week^, 
without accomplishing any perceptible ad- 
vantage. Twenty-five thousand shells had 
been thrown Into the city, but her p^eopl^ 
were undstmted as ever, and stood flrmly 
resolved to face it ont to the end. And thlH 
act was the more appredated by ^e Sohth, 
because nobody believed TlcAtsbuiig could 
ofl^r any serious resistance. The whole fleet 
thus repulsed consisted of twenty-nihe gun- 
boats and rams, Ave sioof>s of war, and 
efghty-three transports^an artuy of nhvd 
force which the enemy believed nolhlttg 
could withstand. 

Dnrhig tiie period of inaction which M' 
lowed these operations, some flm^ in My, 
1802, Qen. John H. Moi^n, with a smafl 
body of cavalry, not exceeding l^dOOmen, 
made one of the most daring and tnilliairt 
raids recorded in history. 

Believing that laiige numbers of Kentuck- 
!ans would Join his standard, if they had aii 
opportunity, he l>oldly pushed forward to 
Cynthiana,a small town in the northern part 
of Kentucky, and not tar flronl Cincinnati.* 
The sudden and unexpected appearance of 
this dashing dragoon in such close proxinritjr 
to ** Hogopolis " had a very wonderfol eflbol 
on that most Delligerent community. Those 
who could leave for parts more remote from 
the presence of the foe did so— regardless of 
the urgency with which they had calted for 
'* a war to the knife, and the knite to the 
hill "—while the less fortunate, who could 
not get away, were thrown " into a state of 
perfect Irenzy of fear," as the newspapers of 
that city were pleased to term it. They had 
been loudest in the call for ** a war of extei*- 
mination"— had gloated with fiendish delight 
over pictures of starvation and suffering- 
caused l>y the blockade of oiu* ports— had 
reveled in scenes of death from pestilence, 
where there was no medicine to relieve, aiid 
this induced by their own act—- had urged 
the inauguration of servile insurrections, in 
which the helpless mother and infhnt should 
perish aHke— had begged that the throats of 
their ''brethren of the South" be given to 
the knife, their dwellings to the flames, and 
their homes be made a howling wilderness ; 
and now the phantom of their own creaUon 
was before them, and well might thehr ** fear " 
amouBt to ** iteaay " at the aiglit ! 
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Being disappointed in his expectatioa of 
a general, or even a partial, rising ot tba 
people, and finding he was likely to be en- 
tangled in the toils of the foe, who were 
straining every nerye to circumyent him, 
liorgan fell back to Somerset, and there tak- 
ing possession of the telegraph, cooly coon' 
termanded every order issued by Gen. Boyle, 
the Yankee commaQder, for his capture. 

The whole expedition lasted about twen- 
^-fiye days, during which he marched fiye 
hundred miles, through a countiy swarming 
With Federal troops— captured seyenteen 
town»— fought a Yankee force greatly out- 
numbering his own, compelling it to surren- 
der—took three thousand stand of arms — 
destroyed eight or ten millions of property 
belonging to the enemy, and accomplished 
all this with a loss of less than ninety men, 
in killed, wounded and missing. 

But although this, and some other success- 
es senred ibr a time to heighten expectation, 
and inftiae a certain degree of hope, they, in 
fikct, accomplished little, so far, at least, as 
fbe main issue was inyolyed— rather serving 
to put the enemy on the alert, and hastening 
those stupendous preparations which, since 
the begiuniug of the war, had been in pro- 
gress for the conquest of the whole countiy 
lh>m the Ohio to the Rio Rrande. 

The avowed policy of the Federal (Jov- 
enunent for the eonduct of the war had, from 
the first, been to blockade thoroughly our 
whole sea-coast, isolate us from the world, 
leize such towns on the sea-board as they 
were able, invade YiiKinia with an immense 
army, organize and arm the Union popula- 
tion of Western Yirginia, send a large body 
of troops into Kentucky for the purpose, as 
was mOcBif asserted, of keeping alive '* Union 
sentiment" there, reoceupy Missouri, open 
the Mississippi, and thus encircle the whole 
Ooniederacy with a belt of iron and fire, 
^hich, drawing, snake-like, closer and closer, 
with each new success, would finally crush 
the very life firom out the land. This, in a 
glee of delight at the sufiering it would like- 
ly inflict, was termed " The Qreat Anacon- 
da.** Fit name, in truth, for tlie instrument 
and the work it was designed to do * 

*NoTS.— Gen. Geoiyre B. McClelUn to the Presi- 
dent ot the United 8Utee, Auffast 4th, 1861 : 

The rebels have chosen Tlr- 
gtaiase their hauls fleid» sad tt laems pnper for nt 



And now tlie '^ anaconda** hndalready be- 
gun to wind its deadly folds alaout the lan4, 
while we, elated atsonve partial s o ccees^ in 
the west, aod justly congratulating ourselves 
upon the splendid victories gained by Lee 
and Jackson in the east« quietly rested ot^ 
our oara. In the u^euitime the whole north- 
]vest resounded with the din of preparation. 
The Mississippi and its tributaries swarmed 
with iron-clad gunboats, forming a fleet ixi^ 
sistible to anything the Confederacy qould 
<^>pose to it, and insuring thesubjugatlun of 
every foot of territory adjaoent to any navi- 
liable etreamr Transports^ nttn^)e^ed l^ 
hundreds, were distributed along the westr 
em waters, ready to bear whole armies, with 
all tlieir adjuncts, to any ol^ectlve points sei* 
lected. Immense magazines of material 
and stores had been collected ia the river 
towns» Becruits by thousands hurried for- 
ward firom aU parts of the country, and 
everything was done to mi^e the prepaiar 
tionsas complete and perfect aahuman akiM 
could deviser 

The army of Qrant had alreac^ entered 
the State ot MissisMppi— McCIemand was 
assembling a huge force at Memphis for the 
purpose of operating along the river in con* 
junction with tlie fleet^the Trans-MiBsissip- 
pi army was J^)idly overrunning Missouri 
and Arkansas, whUe the troops under Buell 
held almost undisputed possession of Ten- 
nessee. Each of these armies greatly out* 
numbered that (»hxm^ to it, while the com- 
mand of Buell was nearly, if not qaite, 
double that under Beauregard. The loss of 
territory, too, involved not only a loss of 
material resources, but seriously diminished 
the numerical strength of our armies, as great 
numbers of men from the sections ovemm 
deserted and went home. Yet the Qovem- 
ment and people, each, like Mr. McCawbeK^ 
hopefully looked for something to turn 9p^ 
though it is difficult to sayjust what, and 
the reader can judge upon what kind of 
ground these expectations were based. Bit- 
ter deiuinciations were sometimes heaped 
upon both General and soldier, because they 
oould not prevent the irresisdble tightening 
of the iblds of the ** anaconda." But the ex- 

to make the Arst great stroggle there. Bntwhil* 
thus directing oar main efforts, it ia neceesary to dl> 
minish the resistanoe there offered as by movemeata 
OR other polat«, hoth.lv IsadaoA water. 
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)^tatk>D was ab reasonable ad ttmX of cen- 
wring men for nol* guarOing each and erery 
room in a faonee after aft the grand passage- 
ways are in the hands of the foe, when the 
same m^n combined were nnable to hold 
tfie from door, and preyetft it from being 
Itfoken opeiL 

Indisposition had caused Gen. Beanregard 
to re^re femporarliy from the immediate 
command of the troops in the field, though 
not from the command of his department 
Thfs was doik nnder ardent adrice from his 
surgeons, Drs. Brodie and Ohoppin — tiie ne* 
eessity of a short respite from tlie discom- 
ftwls of caxnp being, in their opinion, abso^ 
hite. A constitution, not naturally robust, 
liad sufl^red severely from the past twelve 
months of ardtxous' campaigning, and the 
dlseafld under which he labored at the time 
b^ng greaHy aggravated from constantly In- 
faaKng ^6 dost th>m the camps, they urged 
liis temporary sl)sence as the only hope of a 
final and speedy nstoration. For this puiv 
pose he remov^ his headquarters to Bladen 
dprmga, /klabama— ashort cUstancefrom the 
inny-'-wltliiB the geographical limits of his 
department, and Immediately telegraphed 
Uie Oovamment to that efkci. When this 
was known in Richmond, the President at 

WRhoot «oterlDg at present into details, I woald 
•drtee that a atrong moTement be made on the Mia- 
fttdppi, and that the rebels l>e driven oat of Mis- 
soarL 

As aooa as it becomes perfectly clear that Ken- 
tm±j la cocdiallj united with as. I would advise a 
Boremeot throa^h that SUte into Bastem Tennes- 
see, for the purpose of assisting the Union men of 
that region, and of seielng the railroads leading from 
ITemphia to the Sast. 

Tha poeaesalon of those roads bjus, in conneetUm 
with the moTement on the Hississippl, would go flir 
towards determining the evacuation of Viislnia bj 
the rebels. In the meantime, all the passes into 
Weitem Tiis:lnia from the east should be securely 
Coar^ed, bat I Would advise no movement fh>m tliat 
^■arter towards Bichmond, unless the political con- 
0tUm of Kentncky renders it impossible or inexpe- 
dient for ws to midce the movement upon Bastera 
Vanneaaee throoi^h that State. Svery effort should, 
hemetv^ be -made to organize, equip and arm as 
my tiwopa as possible hi Western Ytrghila, hi or- 
der to T«ifer -Ute Ohio and Indiana regimenta avaOa- 
Us Ibr other operatiens. 

At as early a day as practicable It would be well to 

pittect sad reopen the Baltimore and Ohio Bailroad. 

B MtfMo re and Fiort Monroe ibonid be occupied by 

(arrtsoDS snllleieiit to retain them ta ourpossessiOD. 

Tkd faDportance of Harper^s Ferry and the line of 

in thedifscOonorLaaabtticwUlbe 



once superceded Qen. Beanregard, and in- 
fbrmed that officer, by telegraph, on the 28& 
June, that Oen. Braxton Bragg had been 
named as his successor, and had already been 
placed in command — the dispatch to that 
effect having been forwarded to Ckn. Bragg 
three days before, viz : on the 20th of June- 
This ^M the same Capt. Bragg to whom 
Qen. Taylor is reported to have said, at 
the battle of Buena Vista, when the crisis of 
the fight had arrived, " A little more grape, 
Captain Bragg," and history tells us the re- 
sult. Bitter, indeed, have been the invectives 
heaped upon this ofScer. But that he was 
not altogether responsible for the failure of 
the western campaiafn— whatever minor 
blunders he may have committed— I think 
will presently appear, and the impartial his- 
torian will yet do justice to this officer, and 
to others who have already suffered toolon£ 
for failures which they could not control. 

The enemy, flushed with success, were ea- 
ger to bring matters to a final result before 
the close of the season. As we have seen, 
a Federal army had already entered Missis- 
sippi, another Arkansas, while the third, in 
conjunction with a fleet, was operating (m 
the lower Mississippi. This state of affidn^ 
presented, it was thought, a favorable op- 
very material^ diminished so soon as our forces in 
that vicinity become oiganiaed, strong and efll- 
dent, because no capable general will cross the river 
north of this city when we have a strong force here 
ready to cut off his retreat ^ 

To revert to the West : It is probable that no vary 
large additions to the troops now ia Missouri wiUba 
neoeasazy to secure that SUte. 

I presume the force required for the movement 
down the Mississippi will be determined by its com- 
manders and the President. If Kentucky assumes 
the right position, not more than 80,000 will be need- 
ed, together with those that can be raised in that 
State and Bastem Tennessee, to secure the latter re- 
gion audita railroads, aa well as ultimateiy to occupy 
Naahville. 

The Western Virginia troopa, with not more than 
five or ten thousand fh>m Ohio and Indiana, should, 
under proper management, sufflce for its protection. 

For the miin army of 

operation I nige the fbll(»wing composition : 

950 regiments of inflintry— say ^^'99? ™®^ 

100 field batteries, <XX) guns 16,O0Omen. 

SSresrimenteof cavahrv 86,600 men. 

6 regimcnU engineer troopa 7,600 men. 

Total 878,000 men. 

The force must be supplied with the necessary en- 
gineer and pontoon trains, and with transportation 
fbr everything save tents. Its general line of opera- 
don should be SO directed that water tiantportation 
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portanit7 fi>r an aggresaive moremeot into 
Keotocli;/— especially as It suggested the 
only probable means of relieylng the Gulf 
States Irom inyasion, by compelling troops 
already tl&ere to withdraw to tbe support of 
Buea 

But tbere was a still higher and more im- 
portant object in this campaign, and that the 
)u>pe entertained by those in authority, and 
especially by the sons of Kentucky, (many 
of whom held not only the most important 
positions in the army, so far as rank was con- 
icemed, but Also the more important one of 
possessing the confidence of their fellow sol- 
diers and citizens,) that could a successful 
lodgment be efiected, with any hope of its 
bei^ continued for even a few months^ 
thousands of Eentuckians would flock to 
the Confederate standard. They believed 
that the individual sentiment of the people 
had been changed by the deceptions, the 
wrongs, and the innumerable acts of injus- 
tice practiced upon them by the Federal 
Gk>vemmenty and so strong was this convic- 
tion that a large majority of tlie officers 
flrom that State in the Confederate army (and 
they numbered Among them some of the 
t)righte8t names in that glorious galaxy) 

cin be aTftilahle fh>m point to polat by meaoe of the 
oceen end rirera emptying Into it An eesentlAl fea- 
ture of the plan ot opcrationi win bo the employ- 
ment of a itrong naval force to protect tbe move- 
ment of a fleet of traneporti intended to oonrey a 
eoniiderable body of troopB from point to point of 
the enemy*a aea-Goaat, thna eldier creating diversiont 
and rendering it neceesary for tbem to detach lanrely 
from their main body, in order to protect snch of 
their cities at maybe threatened, or else landing abd 
forming eatabttehmenta on their ooaata at any tkronr 
Ue placet that opportunity might oflhr. This naval 
force Bhonld also co-operate with the main army in 
Its efforts to seixe the important sea-board towns of 
the rebels. 

We mast endearor to seise 

l^ces on the railways in the rear of the enemy's 
points of concentration, and we mast threaten their 
Sea-board dtles, in order that each State may be 
fbrced, by the necessity of its own defense, to di- 
minish its contingent to the Confederate army. The 
proposed movement down the Mississippi will pro- 
duce important results In this connection. That ad- 
vance, and the progress of tbe main army in the east, 
will materially sssist each other by diminishing the 
Nsistance to be encoonterod by each. 

There is also another Independent movement that 
his been often siiggested, and which has always been 
QOComnMnded to my Judgment. Irefbr to a move- 
misat Drqm Sauia and Nebraska, thcQ««h the Indiaft 



were Te»dj\o resign their commissions, if 
necessary, return to their homes, and )eii4 
their personid aid hi the work of enrollhif 
her recruits, and bnnging lier back to fellow- 
ship with her sisters of the South. 

At the beginning of the war» as we hati» 
before stated, Kentucky proclaimed a nea- 
tralfty as between the contending sections. 
This neutrality bad been carefully consid- 
ered and weighed by many of her leading 
men, who well understood tbe importaiit 
part which snch a nentmlity iroald play ttl 
the coming contest, and never doubting fbr 
a moment that it would be respected by a 
Gk>TenMBenl which professed to be fhunded 
upon the will of the pef>ple. We have seen 
that Kentucky served ns tbe oreat TKomt 
DOOB throi^h which the Sooth wss invad* 
ed. Kentuoky xnroTEAL WOULD HAVB CLOS- 
ED THAT DOOR, shut^g up tfa«t long ttoe 
of defense firom the Mississippi to the boi^ 
ders of Western Viiginis, and dosing tbM 
Cumberland and Tennessee rivers more e& 
fectually than aa army and fleet could have 
done. This wonld have confined hostile op> 
erations to tbe banks of tbe Potomac and 
the Mississippi, and would have altogethit^ 
relieved the second ireat army of the Ccmi- 



Territory, upon Bed Biver and Westero Texas, lir 
the purpose of protecting and devetopUg the )ata»t 
Union and tree State sentiment well known to prs- 
dominate in Western Texas ; and wbicb, like a sim- 
ilar sentiment in Western Virginia, wiU, if protect- 
ed, altimately oqpuUtt that sopdsii tetos flneStsSB. 
How ht it will be possible to support this movenief^ 
by an advance throogh New Mexico firom Califorvia 
is a matter which I have not enffldently examined to 
be able to express a decided opinion. If at all prao* 
tioable. It is eminently desirably, aa bringing tmto 
play the reapunses and warlike %naUties of the ^a- 
ciflc States, as well as identiQriqg them with anx 
cause, and connecting tbe bond of union betwe^i 
them and the general government. 

If it is not departing too fiir from my province, 1 
will ventore to suggest an nltiinate alliance and cor> 
dial understanding with Mexico. Their sympathies 
and interests are with ns— thetr antipathiea exchiP 
siyely against our enemies and their institntlooe. I 
think it would not be difficult to obtain from the 
Mexican GoTemm^t the right UKUse, at leaat dnf^ 
Ing the present contest, the road ttom Qnayioaa to 
New MexicOp TlUa concession wonld very mmUu^ 
ally reduce the obstacles of the column moving IKMa 
the PacUle. ▲ similar permission to use their teni> 
tory for the paaaage of troops between the Panoos 
and the Bio Qzaade would enable ua to thcoiraocdi* 
nmnof tioopabya good road from Tampioo, or soqis 
of the small harbors north of it. upon and acro«e the 
Bio Orsnde, withpst riak sii4s<;|if«el3r firing a *hol. 
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Mtnioyt resanriiiff H soMj ter tte (rarpoM 
of goarding that poas-way, <xr of keeping 
opei tte U«eB of commiiaicaUoii witlt- tbe 
aMt In iuit, that amy could have been 
wed wharerer danger threatened oioet, or 
the ej^gencT of tha tiam more cepecially 
dnvaaded its praeeiioe. We have seen tiiat 
no mn&ding force could optnito in theTrans- 
]fi«liBifq;ii without the oontrol of the rlrer^ 
With the western army goaiding the oatb* 
^AT, it would have been ckwed agaisst a 
persd venture. 

Bot the promise to lespeet her neutrality 
had heen violated t^ the Federsls. Herpeo* 
ple» at one time lulled into secnri^ by spe* 
ckiQB pTMDisea, bad at leng^ been aroused 
In their own danger and the duplicity of the 
Yankees, and gieat results, both political and 
aUUtaiy, it was hoped, would result ttom 
thisoontemplated movement 

The plan of the Confederate commander 
was to push forward one corps under Eirby 
Smith to threaten Ohio by way of Chicio- 
nalL This would compel Badl to divide 
bli amiy, enabling Bragg, when it was done, 
to fidl on the remainder, compel them to 
iTB nd er » or else dilvethem back acroMthe 
Ohio. He ooold then occupy Louisville, sad 
thus, in a measure, control the navigation. 
If he OQfuld not saceeed ki eflbotually bk»k- 
i^g up that fiver. Vhere are some Shoals 
sad n^iids opposite the dty, over which ves- 
seia cannot safely pass, except during peri^ 
odB«C high water« To avoid this, a canid 
had bean dng*, hot this wss obstructed by 
^toeks,'* makhig a psssaga through it te- 
Aoit8,and certainly not prscticable under 
fine. This wna considered an important 
polBCiaonrlkvorby those who hoped that 
an intemptkin of the navigatk>b would en« 
able oa. If not to recover our lost ground, at 

lb what extent, If vif, it woald be deelnble to 
ih U* Into terrlce anfl emplor Mexican Boldlen, \m 
a gasitf on entirely potttlqJ, on wlitch I donotven- 
raaoplnioa. 



TheqnMtkmtobededded if itinplrthie: Shall 
isrcnftdl tbe ttbelUcm at one blow, terminate the 
war la see esaiyslSB, or ihall wo Iflsre it M a l^gaigr 
mrear iHBMiaaHf Whan tlie extent oC the pot- 
4Ha Baa of openUion it eonaidered the force aaked 
Arte the main army under my command cannot be 
aJBealy laixe. Stery mile we adraaoe 
ksaof 
nts naceaaary to eo% or our 
, wliila tlie eaeny wiU be eonataatlj ooa* 
^aaheUlabacfc. I propoae, with the force 




lessi lo hoM Kentucky, whidi was of great 
importance, and more especially on account 
of the proviskins and other material of war 
itadbrded. 

Early in August the movement began— 
General Kirby Smith marebing by way ot 
Knoxville, through Cumberland Gap, to 
B«rbour9ville, and thence toward Richmond, 
where the enemy had aasesftbted in force. 

BATTUB or UCHHOim. 

It was on the mcmifaig of the 39& of Au- 
gust they were first discovered, and Smith, 
having pushed forward his cavalry aod care* 
fblly reconnoitered their position, determine 
ed at once to atuck. The Federals occupietf 
a line in fW>nt of Mount SUon Church, and 
alietit six miles firom Rtehmond. £ariy on 
the morning of the SOth Cleburne's division 
attadted the Yankees, while Churbhill, mov- 
ing to the right, turned the position, and fltU- 
ing in their rear compelled them to retlrei 
Although nnaUe to maintain their portion, 
the Tsnkees might still have retired without 
tother loss, but for a mistake on tbefar part 
Smith, having sent his cavidiy to the rear 
to cut off retreat, had meanwhile ordered 
the artillery to cease flrhig. The Tatikeea 
taking this for preparation on Smith's part 
to reUre, at once moved forward to attack. 
Tb their surprtee, however, testead of meet* 
big a bftdten and demoralized foe, fhey came 
suddenly upon the Texas and Arkansas reg>- 
iments, who, instead of ruiming away, met 
the advance with a charge, and, although 
the Yankees stood thtAr ground guQantly for 
a time, succeeded in routing and drivitig 
them in utter oonfhston firom the field. In 
thefar flight they abandoned everything, lesl^ 
ingevea their slok and wounded behhitf 
them. 

Smith continued the purMlt ; but tiie ene* 

which I have reqaeated, not only to drive the enemy 
out of VirglDia, and occupy Hichmond, bat to occa> 
pyChariestofi, Savannah, Montgomery, Pensacolt, 
Xobfle, aad New Orleana-ln other wordi, to mow 
into the heart of the eaeaif^aeoqntiy, and eroah tha 
rebellion in ita very heart 

By sei^ng and repairing the rallroadi as we ad- 
vance, the difflcnitiea of transportation will be ma- 
terially dimiatihed. It la. peAapa, seoeaaary fo 
Bfata that, la addltleta to the ftveea aamefl ta tUa 
memorandom, atrong reaenrea ahonld be fonnedi 
ready to eapply any loasea that may oocar. 

O, B. MoCLSLLur, 
Ka^-QeneiaL 
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myM tbe meaatiiiie, baviag been reiBfomed 
by Nelson's command, faced abont^ and tak- 
ing a strong position two miles In front of 
Richmond, again awaited his comfaig. The 
straggle which ensoed was short and sharp, 
and ended in a nmt The loss ot the Con- 
federates in killed and woonded was abont 
fbnr hundred, while that of the oiemy was 
1,000, and GOO prisoners, nine pieces of ar- 
tilleiy, and 10,000 stand of small arms. 

After resting two days, Smith ^gain re- 
sttmed the maix^ and on the 4th ot Sep- 
tember entered Lexington without opposi- 
tion, and, amid the phiadits of the whole 
population, who had turned out en hmmm to 
gseet him. Without hidt, however, he con- 
tinued to advance, capturing Paris and 
Cyntbiana, and extending his line near to 
CinciDnatL The latter place was ftdly on- 
coveted, and it seemed only necessary to ad- 
vance and take possession. The whole Con- 
Ibderacy was on tip-toe of excitement and 
expectation, when suddenly, without any 
apparent cause. Smith b^an to retreat 
Qfeat was the hidignation fMt at tbfa. But 
it atlerwards appeared as part of Bcagg's 
plan fur him only to menace Cmcinnati, and 
then Join the other ookmn in the interior of 
the State. 

Bragg had entered Tennessee by way oi 
Chattanooga and Knoxville, turning B«eU*s 
left, and throwing his army between the 
Federals and the Ohio. These movements 
bad the immediate effect of forcing the ene- 
my to abandon Alabama and East Tennee- 
lee, and concentrate for the protection of 
Cincinnati. The leAeat of Smith, however, 
soon relieved all anxiety on that score, and 
enabled tlie Federal Government to reinforce 
Buell with the troope designed for its pro- 
tection. In the meantime Smith moved 
rapidly toward Bragg, sufSsring about 10,000 
Yankee troops stationed at Cumberland to 
make their escape. Gen. Morgan had, with 
aemall cavalry force, held these troops in 
check at one of the mountain pasees for sev- 
eral days, and migbt, it is said, have captur- 
ed them, had some infimtry been sent him. 
But flndfaig no lehifoscements were likely to 
snAve, he at length withdrew, suffering this 
large force to escape, and swell the host 
which finally succeeded in driving Bragg 
out of Kentucky. 

Bragg, by rapid marches, had readied 



the ndlraad between Bowliog Green and 
Louisville, and striking the enemy at Mum* 
fiKdaville, had captniad 5,000 prisoners^ tf- 
most without a show of resistance, cutting 
not on(y Buell's CQmmiinicati(»is, except fay 
way of *the river, (at this time too low lo be 
of much praotioal advantage,) but also col* 
ting off his retreat The enlin Yankee 
force did not amoont to more than 86^)00 el& 
fective men, and it is generally believed these 
could have been captured had adeoislve blow 
been struck at that time. But Bragg; for 
some unexplained cause, declined to attack 
sttfferii^ BaeH to move almost within aight, 
pass to his right, and enter Lonisville with- 
out firing a gun. Bragg and Smith had now 
united their columns at Frankfort, and the 
empty show of inangnrating a ** Provisional 
Governor" was gone through witli. Bat 
meantime the enemy, having also oonoan- 
trated his scattered foroes, and feeMng him- 
self stronger than his antagonist, at once be* 
gan to adfance, and while the inangnmtion 
was progressing, rapidly approached the 
capital. Bragg, who believed him still qui- 
etly resting at Louisville, was now compell- 
ed hastily to retreat, and prepare tooMot the 
toe, threatening his left wing at PerryviUe. 

BATTLE or PBUITVlLIiB. 

No time ooold be loat On his arrival, the 
Conlederate General folind the enemy moiv* 
ing, with the evident determination of offer- 
ing battle, and fordng him to acoe^ the Is- 
sue. His troops had been, most imlortB- 
nately, scattered^ and on the momlng of the 
8th of October, he found himseli with scarae- 
ly 18^000 men at his disposal, while the Fed- 
erals conlronted him 46,000 strong* and no 
alternative bnt to fight At noon the bnttle 
began, and raged fiercely untH nlgiit put an 
end to the contest The Confederatoa were 
fearfolly outnumbered, but they had met the 
foe with a courage unsurpassed— had driven 
him back with a loss of 4,000 mmi and fif- 
teen guns, while their entire loss did not ex- 
ceed 2,500. 

This partial success, however, waa of no 
pnolical advantage, and the withdrawal of 
our forces fixmi the State immediately M* 
lowed. Bragg had, during the campaign^ 
collected a vast amount of supplies of all 
kinds, and these served aa an additional rean^ 
on for a hasty retreat But, alUioi^ hlvd 
pressed on eveiy skle,itwa8 conducted wUtt 
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gnat tkUl awd ak^l^, and rafleoli the high* 
«8terediton UlMe^«lM> ezeooted k. Oon- 
apkooOB mmoag 1b«n k Qoi. Polk, aad 
Wheelor, with his cavaky, who oof^ared the 
rear. To the caergy and oooiaga of this 
Qttaei mad* hia men waa tha aimy indoMad 
te Ifta lafe ratcaat hehiod the atfong paaaaa 
of GombMlaiid €tap; and beaey the traiaa 
hafkig aH been aeoorad^tbey halted and 
weie ao^ped to nat after their loag aad 
waaiy JoiaieheB. 

UpoD the withdrawal of oar army frma 
Oorintli^ Boaeeraiia» with 46^060 men^ had 
immediately oeeopied the position, whtte 
Van Dom and Fcfee, with three diviaMMU, 
were left to hold him in check, and cover 
the GiMurleston and Memphife railroad. Yan 
Dois, however, dalarmiaed 1o oibr battte, 
aad on the morning of the dd of Oet<^)er 
began Ids march toward Corinth. Late in 
the aftemoon he had approached withbi a 
ahondiatanoe of the ^aee, and here hailed 
ftir the night: 

BATTui cv ooxnnm, 
Barly the nexA morning— tne dlapotition 
of battle baying been psevionaly aoade-^the 
adiaaee began. The Yankees bad alao 
BBidied oQt of their trenches, aad were ad- 
vancing to meet Van Doni, who succeeded, 
afler a brief striH^ilB, in driving them back 
lawHhia a ahert disfcaaee of their works. 
Here thay again imempted to make a stand, 
and opeaed & spirited fire, bat Van Dom or- 
dered hia eatice Mne to change, and the men, 
advaaoiog witt» a yell, drove them in confb- 
alott beblad theshdterof their works. There 
was now a complete pauae in the battle. Not 
aftiecoald be seen) tbe last one- had with- 
dmwn. Tbe filing iiad oeased— the jrel^ 
the ab oot t he fierce ay of defiance had 
died away. Not a sound broke tiie etilhiess 
•ave the low groan of anguish firom the 
wonnded, aa they still hiy where they had 
fidlea, while the smoke* which had rolled in 
gnat aitfigli^ itrovea over the battle-fiekl, 
was that drifting away on the Hght morning 
bccese, ar hanging in fleecy dooda along the 
distant w^KMUaada. BaddeMsr the fipiM is 
tecjun, aad the deep thundtf of artiMerj 
roUing along onr fiont teUs that the work 
of death baa b^gon anew. The enemy have 
hnwigbt wp mona battedes, and a fhrions 
canaoaadaensaaa. In the midst of it the 
Older ta etaige a|^ liagp ooi IWwnd 



the men go,ihoiaa that storm of lead and 
ifoa, which aowa death broadcast an»^ 
theaii, and rushing up to the very mnaaleaof 
the goaa, strike down the cannoniers beside 
them. The first line of works has been 
earried, and vdth the bayonet they chaige 
the enemy in their ditch beyond. A scene 
ot the wildcat confnsion-ensoes, bat the field, 
BO ftt, haa been woe, and the foe driven 
headtoag- behiiMi th^ second Mne of defenlCk 
Meaatime the day, with' Its bOTrors, has lad«> 
ed avn^, and night comea down and sbronds 
vrith a mantle of daricaess the banquet haU 
where Death haa held his revel. But loag 
ere the stare have faded ftom the eastern sky 
the Older is passed for the soldier to rrsamn 
his place in the ranks, and again prepare to 
chaige the fbe. fiilsntly in that gre^v dawn 
they are mantefled, artillery moved np,aBd 
^len agaUi the banqtiet of death begins. On 
it rushss, loader and loader, as the darkaeaa 
passes away, and a j^orious son rolls tq> in 
the eaatem sky. Bat his fitce is bhiehaaad 
by tlie smoke, aad his rays took red aad a»- 
giy, aa they stseam down through that sol* 
phttious doad which hangs likea death-piill 
over the oontendiBg hosts. 

Agidn the Older is given to charge, and a 
portion of our lines rash, into the streets of 
the village, only to be swept away tiy theur* 
tiUery which commanded every opfiroacli. 
A work on OoUege Bfll commands the town, 
and this must be carried before thefrfaeecan 
be held. A oolnma under Maj, Qen. Itaory 
is formed for the porpeee. The signal to 
given for the advance, and tiie men rashtgip 
yw hiU. Reeecraaa sees the danger, and 
a«ei!y battery is turned npcm that devoted 
fitUe band, but oa they go, while eadi mch 
ment the artiUeiy plou^ wide laaee through 
their ranks, and tiie riflemqi mow them down 
by hundreds. At length the hill is sealed, 
and the w<nrks raached. Over ^UAk and 
bank they n»h, and after a fierce and bloody 
straggle the work ia won and its deiMden 
driven out But the guns of the enemy en** 
filaded the position, and so soon astbdr men 
have retked, they open, at short range, afo* 
rious fire OB Maury^a cohunn, massed in that 
nanowspaee. Rank after rank goes dawn 
before it*-htuna& endurance can stand itno 
longer*-*the column lethea The work which 
had been carried at such foarfol sacrifioe to 
abaadonad, aad the day toat 
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vltbdut, however. Mug able l9iiidiioeQaMi> 
onne toaooept k, Yaii Dom liegMi elowfy 
le leOre toward Rlplej, hmriaikg euABPed In 
tlM recent «agageiiieBi an aggngate loaa df 
4«500 men. And <bii8 ended tbe oamiMign 
fir thai seaaMi. 

In expeetetien of naiming bia tioaoiaiid 
■a aoon as hk health waa BoildeBllr pmtm- 
ad« Gen. Seawcfrard had aMppea out the 
a>]to«ing pton of oampalgD» wUch» if canied 
OHt with all the araiiahlejaeaotat the dia* 
poaal ot the Qcyveraaeiii, ha oonfideiiAly her 
liared would reauk in Moovedag mooh* if 
Biat«U,of our lost gronnd. Itwaahieia* 
tmifinn to make a ahnaUaneoiia move on 
KeBEtodgr both by way of fieat and Weat 
TiWMieaooei Fvom Xut Tenaaeeae hia ob- 
Jootif« poittia WDttld have been, fimt, Louies 
TiMe, and then CineinsatL To reach theee 
vHb safety it wonki be neoossaiy to drive 
baek BoeU from HontavUle and Steveaaoa, 
ao aa to beonre hIa line of communioation Igr 
wny of Chattanooga. Hia intention, there^ 
flue, waa tofiiU onBttsll with aU the force 
aihiaoommand, and loroe hhn to fight ia 
e^e retire. Should he retreat by way of 
KaalMriUe, our troops would beadrandngin 
the direotion of LooiaviUe. Bat ii; on the 
other hand, he should veatare toward Flor- 
eiea, fpr tbe pnrpose of uniting with Boae^ 
erana or Grant, he would imfiiediately ooa- 
oantnue enough troopa tmm. Middle and 
Sast Tenaesaee to fi^w him mpidly, and 
daiMt him in a great battle, when he would 
again nisnae hb march as heiore in dic ated, 
teeetmg atrong worka on the Tennessee and 
0nttberhind,8O as to eonunaadthoae rireiat 
andlceep open hia ooamnafleationa. F(tf 
this parpoae a position about ftirty milea bo* 
low Fort Donelson had been aeleoted.. Here 
tbe two rivers appcoaoh within one and a 
half mileBof each othec,and a commanding 
position^ well fortified^ wonkt enable a fbw 
thousand men to hold out againat an army. 
F«iwef€ul water batleriea at this point, oov* 
ering a aerieaof obstmctioasy it waa believ* 
ei, would eflbetaally dpae both rivers until 
BUNre ^toot^ meana could be adopted. 

His oommunioations beh»gseoore« theaain 
anny could then have manhed on Oiada* 
natif eaptufing its immenae magaamea of 
military and naval material, and erecting 
works at Covington for the porpose of 



log iba^var, whHa a . Strang datedfaraentiil 
waa bettevedf oonhl h«ve occupied LouiBr 
vUfe, deetroyed the aanal, and estahiiabsd 
batteries at the fhllaof the Ohk>. Tliiawoidd 
ha?eoloeadtheilvar at two pointa, forafaig 
the enemy to assama the ^efenstvaagsimt 
the dashing laida of thoee^diatingaiahed oft 
fieefs, Morgan and Forrsst Jb^ Ikmi Of 
fim«U MU gre&i d^Mitf Ae ^aU np ai gn wamU 
htm^imta dHMih^^ m t my fr$m KM SBrn^ 
ne$tee^ and refume wmmand if Urn Munsijpjrf 



For thia parpose it was Beanr^^'a i» 
tention to concentrate at Grand JuactiontiM 
Traas-Mississippi army under General Prictr 
together with aU the trobpe that could lie 
spared temVicksburg. FromthereheaHiaU 
have made forced maaeheaoa FoctPyiaa^ 
which at that time could hare been takoa 
with a very inconsiderable loss on our pari 
It is evident that this move would have cut 
off the ftmea at Memphis mid TaaoaOi^r 
from communication, by way of river, ^irtlh 
the North, prevent their rehiforcing Ken- 
tud^ or Cincinnati, and finally compel 
them either to sttnaader •car else crosa, with» 
oaFtTesouroes, Into Aitansas^iiHiere i 
Holmes ooidd have taken care of 
From Fort Pillow Gen. Beauregard beHeved 
he eouldeompel the lofoea at Ooriath and 
Jaohsen, Tennessee, to fidl hack precipimia*> 
ly to Humboldt imd Cdkmibus, their line of 
oommonication being also destroyed, and 
that by a vigoroas pannit he oonld driva 
themaoioas the Mississippi at 0(^ambn% or 
overfheOhieatPadoeah. This would have 
relieved THcksburg, lived IGssisaipi^ and 
West Tennessee from the presence of the 
foOt and reooveeed aU our lost ground ok- 
01^ New Orleans and the moolb oTtlM 
river, and this with tlie loss ot probably a 
fow hundred men only. Gen. Price could 
than havie been detached to Missoitfi^ whaia 
his presence silone was wor^ an amy ta 
Uie Confederacy ; and the sons of Kentueky 
could have aroused tbe spirit of that State, 
and haateaed to a consaamMitioB the organ* 
isatioa'of regtaMMSi brigadea,and diviaionai 
whidi iiad bean ao iq^eedily* began 4«ring 
Bragg'a short raU within her borders. 

It was bdieved that in caae anarmy oould 
occupy and hold thafitatev even fi>r threaor 
fiMir montii% iwga aeaescians wooklba made 
toltaaCiangi^ by votuateets fhanauftong a 
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toaorlieltf down hfttm straog kutd of tsHI*' 
mfimjfioihm,i9hyht4hen htd, In thebe- 
f^Btilog, bwii d0O6lv6cf Into tbe bfcltef llMt 
Ikewwrlnul'beeattiad^ hfihe^ffrthmMy 

f^th9 pUfpOM <lf plVBM VtB|$' tbtt'IlBllOll, Ib6 

OoD0llliitkM» tod tli6 €k)if6nBi6iii niMto 1^ 

The eDHrastetic veeeptlon gjirea hj nmr^ 
1^ te fHwle |>6tmlAf!0B to G«ft. Klrb^ flMth 
Wd MiiOldiera, ttBd the «laeriQr with wMcli 
sililary oigasiaatloBs were oottimenoedt 

♦KoTB.— Letter of Instruction from Gen. McClel- 
Kp to Gen. D. C. Knelt, npon atenming command in 

•^SSSSSn/Ro"' ifiB^' \ 

**0ti^ttui! Towr optnMfftt 

tiMvJa gwKqcHfwlB^wn>>adtottuitp»itlo«<C 

the State a^t of the Cainbttr]an4 river. I tmpt I 
need not repeat to yon that I regard the importance 
of the territory committed to yonr care ta second on- 
l^i6 ttat ouunpled hytiteftray' under fliyttmnedlcte 
episad. it t$ dka oM Oif n t e tam n t hmt we §Mi 
km th* State ^Kitnlhteky; not enlj thAt, bil that 
the minority of its inhabitants eball be warmly in fli- 
Tor of oor canae, it being that which best snbserres 
tMr tntsreet. Rlt poulNe that ^ie eonduet qf our 

ikt kaporianct qf (h4 fonmr. Yon will ploaae con- 
itantly to bear in mind the precise issue for which 
tPe are figbting-~4hat iimw %$ the preservtOUm qf fh4 
9M»n,nd the rtftfonOoB of the ItoS Mtkwfty df 
tte Qnefml QovemiMBit over «U portion* «r oar t«r* 
4te)ty. We eball mwt readily ^Wf^ffi^ tbia rebel- 
Uon* and restore the authonty of the Oovemmentby 
r^lsloaely respecting the constitutional rights of all. 
IkoMT Ibat I ezfv^Mi the fMHegeaod c^lBion of the 
fii^aont whott 1 ny.tlyrt <■# aw» j»* t i« y c w^ *> 
m m w ttui*i4grttif<^the Vfdon ma tks Ckmsmu- 
Homil autharUy <^ the General Government. The in- 
kabttxmts qf KentwAy mayrely upon U that their Oo- 
MeMe^iutttuitongwm <i» no maneOr be MetfeNd 
i»iflk,o&4ttaat«lM3rwfll lotehre at ow iHnde evecr 
OBaatitrntloB^ piDteetkm. I baTe oidy to repeat to 
yoa that jron will, in all respectis careftilly regard 
the loca] li^stltntions A the region In which yon 
Maunand, aHowlng nothing bat the dietatet of mtH- 
Wij i<n— illj to omae yo> todepwt ftom «Im fpirti 
•ttteao toatilQtloBa^ 

AsalQ, on the 13th of the same month, be aaya : 

**In retgard to political matters, bear in mind that 
mareJIghUnff only to preeerve the integrity of the 
1M«A, aaft to «ph<>M tlM power of the Oenera^Gor' 
•■iveB*. Ae«vaa atfltoy a eeaii t ty wttt p mmki f 
f $U $ itm 0iM revtett»0 Om^tm u m i l rigkU qf ^ . 

iZ ehoutd be our eonetant aim to 

naiU it eqpparer^t to aU that their property, their com- 
^HsmStp0remiM¥tfetyvHab$be«t p rem*wdty9d' 
Merits^ to OU cemmqfmmiom. . . » . 

**T0 Brigirttor D, <L BywA, 

»« Comnaiiding the Department of the QhiOf" 

(The Stance tte our owh.) 



iMheeltlMrto Mhr Vhix fmd "Bmf^gb^m 
ahieio hcM hl» unktyta lt«ttttieky fbr th««# 
moBthi the people of thttt 'Slate "WotiM bste 
been iMe to rtoe ftom IhM)* prostfate coodl* 
fkei, wdy iHlh Mtoe oM ilme fhr orgairi«h« 
Hon, wottkt hifve p#o¥ed Hieniettes a po'tf** 
er in the ^eeitt-straggle in wfaliih (he coim^ 
ttyweeihen eogitg<^ 

Who em Mw ^eaiffM ^fti eveifti of va^ 
isMueut tti^^t haw fceoltod fH^ the oo^ 
eapatfon of KentikAcf Ih W» by a Confl^* 
erate annj, more eepedidly had ttie E^en' 
tooky troops BWfhi^ hi the mulfes of (ho 
Oonilsderaey, and the Aeflngdtahed Eeh>^^ 
toekhtoe, Q. W. SoiMh, Bteekioridge, Bhdb^ 
nor. Hood, Harrison and others have been* 
sent h^rlhe Qorcr n r n e m to tb<sAr owtl ns^ts^ 
s6il to astfbt In freefn^ their brethren itnA 
forffltng a nndeee abotit whleh to rally her 
l^^ons. 

W^ have tMis hrtsAy plaosd both' piMMi 
before the reader, and he wfll have no Mlh 
oiilty In determining the essential points ta 
whleh theydfi%red. W^ hate seen hotf 
easity KIrby Ottdth loarehed to€ynlhi«M 
and coold'have oeeupled diicliMiati. BranKni 
mareh to M«Nhfor6sv)He "vHis an nnqnestion- 
able snccess. Had he l)een equally fcftftt' 
nate hi strtkln^ Bn^, sntf then, by a vapM 
reinfbrcenent of 'Morgan, Ih captnvlng ^le 
troops fleeing from Omnberland Gap, thUI 
portion of Kentxicky wonid hate been free 
fWmi thefbe, and a Uti^lorto at his dtspoe* 
alnvHhwhfeh to pnt^ne the wmafaider e€ 
Beamegai^ fAan. But he had iMIed l» 
strike Bnell, had MIed to fea6h the Ohf»,' 
Mul stiRterSfl Ten ihoMBHo nefi, at one UuWr 
in hte p($wer, to eseape a»d >>in the ma!H 
Tanked army, had taken no steps (o eloee 
the Tennessee and Cnmberland riyers, and 
bad made no eflbrt to resnme control of the 
MiseiarippI, wkhont which the reel woiM 
have been tt«serlest expendHare of (hne m§ 
IWs. On the 8th of October he (bond hhn- 
self conlVonted by a foe greatly ootnnmber- 
ii^ hkn, and was ioreed to retke» while the 
forces nnderVan Dom,at the same tiaae^ 
nttei^y ihlled hi an attack on Corinth. 
Hence, a precipitate retreat followed, and 
what should have been an im uris n aad an 
oecnpatten of the State degenera t ed iate • 
short and oiily a pa«fcl!y eaocessfhliiaftl*' 



• KoTB.— For the benefit of thoee not oe&TeraaBt 
with military .Mstlm It la wsB testate thsl aa imm 
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But, aside fnm ihb Budn kmie iiiv^T«d, 
h»Kfj indeed hm been tlra oemmre heaped 
upon Bragg focwtet has been geuoMj 
teemed " his ihilare in tlM Kwitneky oaan 
pa^." Let the read«* take tlie map and 
after careftiUy studying titie poeitiods ineon- 
neotion with attendant circnmstaneee, de- 
cide whether this was, in all respects, Jnst. 
And here tlie qnestion arises^was the means 
placed at Bra^s command sufficient lo en- 
able him to Qvereome tke many obstacles 
with which he had to contend f 

We have seen that the whole Confederate 
force op^Ytiog in this section combined was 
not able to hold Eentnoky, even while we 
commanded the Tennessee and Cumberland 
ri?ers, and had the Missisuppi blocked up. 
At the time Bragg's campaign began, all 
these rivers were in the hands of the enemy, 
and only a temporary sospension of opera- 
tions on the former had taken place, owing 
to the low stage of water incident to that 
season of the year. This fact enabled Bragg 
to eross both the Tennessee and Cumberiand 
without oppodtioo, and also to retreat Across 
them without molestation, which would not 
have iMen the case had the gnnboats been 
able to navigate them freely. 

The enemy were investing Yicksbuig, and 
this required the prasenoe of a large Confed- 
erate force thov. They also held Corinth 
with 40,000 men, sad hence Bragg was com- 
pelled to leave three divisions to hoki these 
hi check, otherwise he Would have had an 
anny in Jiis rear numbering as many rneuM 
his own, and left with^at hkidrance to de- 
stroy his line of ooBiaunioati<m, overrun 
the country, and, in case of disaster, insure 
his inevitable destrooHon: It was Beaure- 



skm and raid diifer firom each other In these eeaen- 
ttol particnlara : An invasion involves the gradaal 
advaaeeof an amy from a well eetabliebed bate, 
sanAiUy aeevteir and keapiog opea itallBea of eooi- 
moaicatioin, and prq^ared to hold anch portions of 
the enemy^s country as it shall succeed in overrun- 
ning. A raid, on the other hand, is a rapid move- 
Bent of any body of troops (}Brf^ or small) into the 
SBeaiy'a tMEritmy* wlw, takteg with them aoppHea 
oaiy auflcient to aeoaro their ofcjeet, disregwd all 
linea of communication, make no attempt to hold 
any part of the country, and again hastily retreat to 
some more secure position, so soon as that object is 
sceonipliihad, or they are sagared of Ita Ihtliire. la- 
i«iioiia are oiRSBlaed lor oowiaflai ; laida xmOu- 
taken for minor ot^Jecta— generally either to destroy 
Hoes of oommnnication, or else to inflict some other 
dUMge. waallj tamponry 1b ita aatare* 



gavd*s fUteotion to have- forced these Iroopa 
toredre ftcm their position, «nd by rapMI 
nioveaieuts drivsn Ihem sieross eitiier tM 
Mtasissippi or the Ofafo. Ysn Dom attacked 
them, and wu vepfiJML Hemtii^d and thef 
held OcNtotli. We see, then, that the Oott^ 
Metttte ferees were divided into three ar- 
n^es, nei^er of which was able snoceMfoBy 
to cope with that opposed to It. 

Aidhnitting that- Bragg could hftvedeetrof' 
ed Buelf on Idto retreat fhm Ifushv4l1e, whM 
then ? The loss of 86,000 men would hav« 
been a small matter to to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and easily repaired, so long as they 
held the Cumberland and Tennessee, and die 
Mississippi remained open. In fact, Nel- 
son's command, with the ten thousand who 
effected their escape ftom Cumberland Gap, 
were almost a match, in numbers, fbr Bragg's 
whole army, and these could easily have 
been increased from troops operating on less 
important points. To hold Kentucky, !t 
would have been necessary to close not only 
the Tennessee and Cumberland, but to bs- 

OOVSR FOSSBSaiOH OF THB MlSSIBSIPPI ALSO, 

and Hiis would have necessitated a radicaS 
change in bis plan of campaign. It bas been 
urged that the closing of these rivers in 
Kentucky ^rould not only have necessitated 
the presence of a vastly larger fbrce, but 
more gunboats "^an ttie Conffederacy owned ; 
that Bragg did not have the gunboats, and 
certainly could not have spared the troops. 
But admitting this conld have been don»— 
that he-had the troops, and without tranboais 
could have held these two rivers, the Missis- 
sippi was still open, and Memphis in ttie 
hands of the foe, who held the Yhginia and 
Tennessee rotd as ilir as CoHnth, and Willi 
a force which had just repulsed Van Donf 
and driven him back, ifiad the Federals re- 
inforced this command with Grant's or Mo- 
demand's troops, there is little doubt tfaerr 
could have driven Van Dom into Georgia, 
or forced him to surrender. This would 
have insured the destraction of Bragg's com- 
mand, which we have seen was not able to 
maHntain its poeltfon in Eentudky, but was 
forced to retreat into East Tennessee in the 
face of an almost certain destraction. And 
this would have left the entire West with* 
out an army for its protection. 

But had Van Dora been able to maintain 
his position, so soon as the water in the 
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rtTMv steitttod 
(tftbe paaMige of gnoboaU, Bragg w<mld 
biire bMB coraf«lled to AbaadOD Kentucky. 
Could ho hayo closed U» OMo bjr oceapf- 
lag LooiBTilto that would only haT» eat off 
QomimuiicatkMi by water with tlw aiqper 
pordoB of that rhrar, whioh, with the Taat 
atMrork of aaihoadsia tbea4oiaiiif SUtait 
would have been Mt only as aa IncoinFan- 
lanos. Nowv the qasstion arises, was the 
fiospectoC snacsss fram ssch a oampaiga 



sitfEloleiitiy eneoimgiiig to have Justified its 
risks, its losses, and its uMmate certain MV 
tm f--^efr the Hississipp), that great passage* 
ws(y, was still in the hands of the foe ; and 
it does not appear that any eibrt was made 
to resetie 11 ih>m their grasp. And the hold* 
ing of Keatoeky ander sudi circumstances, 
was like closing a little ride entrance tor the 
safttj of the house, while the great front 
door stands wioe open. 

[to m oaxnmnED.] 



From Chamber's Joomsl. 

FIVE BROTHBES' FIVE FIXES. 



FBBFAIOBT. 

Wb had not aH met together for nearly 
tUrtaea yeaas. We were Are brottienit 
Dick tba settler, aoo^flrmed okl beohalois 
who had prospered in New Zealand ; Jacfc 
the 8aik>r, who had been all o?er the world, 
0&« Iboi oa laiiS ad ens on MS, 
To oas Uilai{ c^nstaaSnegrar I 

Had thepanon, who was married ; Harry the 
seedier, always in search of a wife who 
oould live on a rsd-coat's pay ; and lastly, 
mgnaelf, a barrister, married, and r^oiofaiigin 
tt» name of Cteries. 

We were asseasbled together at our broth- 
er Ned's yioarsge in Oxfordshire in January 
1M-. The test was serere, the new de^ 
c^f the gronnd. One evening after dinner, 
before the ladies, oansis^ng of Ned's wifo 
aad mine, had left us, it was proposed by 
osa of €rar munber, that as we had not all 
OMt logetiier for solonga time, a«d possibly, 
or probab^, might not all come together 
sgaln fai health aadspiritSv we should amuse 
oanelTes by eaoh honestly rslathig hi turn 
thagreatestjivhehadeverbeenin. Ol^eo- 
tlMia of oomse wens raised. The panon 
waa Terr fond of his robber, when he ooold 
gnt ose among hisralaCions and friends^ who 
did not judge bbn harshly, and he woidd 
have mnch prefbrred to win a fowsizpences 
^rom Iris teothenat whist • 



** Nonsense, Ned; ft is sore tosnowatt to* 
morrow; we wtH adjourn after breakfast to 
the most remote bedroom, and.ptey at cards 
aii day, if yon like, with the blinds down.** 

This was said hf Ssilor Jack, to whom 
one hour out of the twenty-four was exactly 
the same aa another, whether for sleeplmri 
eating, driidring, playing, or working. 

•*WeU, bttt,** said Dick, "owhig to my 
New Zealand habits, I cannot tell a yam my* 
self, nor Itotsn to other men^yams, nnlessi 
have a pipe; and Mrs. Ned wHI only let ns 
smoke in tiie kitchen, and that not until 
hatf^past ten, when ttie servants have gone 
to bed.*' 

SVnrthwMi, Soldier Hany began to demon- 
strate to Mrs. Ned that with snow eight 
inches deep in the open, and eight foet deep 
where it had drifted, no one wxmld dream of 
calling to-morrow, or for tiie next week at 
least, not even the uMqnftous Lord Bishop*^ 
that the parson's study was musty Bke him^ 
self, and wanted airing; that his books were 
damp, and would be all- the better for tobae* 
co4moke. To cut the matter short, in half 
an hour^ time live pipes were going in tbt 
Rev. Edward Temple'^ stndy— for even the 
panon smoked when led into temptation— 
and six pair of eara were ready to listen to 
the narration of the fix the seventh Individ* 
ual was relathig. I say six pah: of ears, for 
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txom amoking too iia«cb» w<i aitUitf up UK) 
Ute. Well, it was uoladyJUbe or wigei^ae' 
nftaaly, I graat you, my re«dar, ftv« pipes, 
two UaieR^ but U waa Chi98tia«MiB>»9 w«» 
^ uot wet for ?«qr ina«^ year^iUie aiiow 
^ drilled 80 much that eiUcanoe tbrough 
the fraot-dqQrwasJi]ipo88ible;w« could ofttar 
got out at the back-dooi?, so Vmtt, ofring. to the 
weather, there wa(»4Mt muoh ohance of our 
being disturbed and detected; and, more- 
over, I had strictly promised that if 1 ever 
piloted the fixes, I would either not mention 
the fact of the ladies having been present at 
the recital thereof; or eUe I would suppress 
•U allusion to the pipes. The ladies wUl 
not see the proof-sheets of this; 1 shall be 
able to manage my wife when she oomes 
across it in print ; and as for Ned's wife, I 
will not go and see her till the matter has 
4»lown ovea. 

DICK THB SBTTLBR*B FIX. 

. ** Before I bi^;iii," saifd Biek. '*let me 
4JbBtine^ undcnUamd that (here is la ha up 
«Uxking on the pact of ac^ of «», no keep- 
ing back part of our biggest fij^nosubsUfiUp 
^ « fix for iAe fix of our lives.'' 

'*AU right, I^ick^ wo promiae^ffooa. Bttt 
why make.««ch a^iisa^? " 

'' Why, my ^ksar fellow ? Why, because I 
Qoold tell you, of lots of fixes with biother- 
Mtaers, with wild cattle, with Maoris, and 
4Q forth, moit of them, too, te rmin ati ng to 
«iy iCiedit; but if 1 am to tell you the bhc- 
fost fix of my liibt I sMl be writing myself 
down an ass, and you all wiU have a la^yh 
against noe.'* 

** Go oa, Dickr-^^OD,'' resounded through 
the room; and Dick begaa his tate. Bui he 
looked so sheepish and ao pale, thatany one, 
aeeUig him for tho first time, would infalli- 
Wy have imagined tliat ho had smoked too 
much, and was ffoiog to be ill; whereas all 
the lobaecoandaU the drink la the world 
would hardly have made any iupression up- 
oiiao seasoned a subji^t «ahe waa Ijet me 
^dd that he wa8,.aBd alwajra had been, the 
most nnmariyiagy.uiimarriageabie bachelor 
that ever existed. V this languid is at 
times slightly nnckMskal, b^ar in mind the 
tU but solitary li4e he had led ia New 2;ea- 
land. Itookhisaloiy dowil iashoc^hMid 
i^ he spoke. 



HfOv I wMHed toBMoy.*' 

''Wanted to marry, Diek," 
*'|!^ wasted to many r* - 

''Nov, k>ok yoQj? wM Dick^ ""if jMi 
wei^ttalAfielkmleU hi* stacy Ukhii Mm 
way,I eaot and wosHgo cm I tM ym 
that some fbuneen yeacsago I dtfwaafeio 
matiy. IdMliootearelEiratUeof plDHmid 
while flesh, as meat Ibob da Iwouldea^ 
et ba^e kissed my rifle thas aay hridravdv 
the sun ; but I wanted to many. I was go- 
ing out to New Zealand, and wished to take 
with me one who would kx>k after ray hovsi, 
who would cook my meals, and talk to a 
fellow when smoking hfs pipe at night, aild 
menu his bags when they were torn. JV^n^, I 
am as dab a hand as the (latei Bisliop of 
New Zealand himself in patching my breeka, 
but fbrmeriy I was not Wdl, 1 saw clearly 
no one could do all this forme but a wif^ 
so I determined to marry. - 1 said nothing to 
any one about the matters-first, because I 
knew I should get so roasted on the suh}ect 
of IhebafepoMlbttityof my Mog ki love 
thain^ life woukl be made miaembltt^ mm- 
ottd^ because my time w«e rtKNTl, and I WM 
determiDed to make quick worii, and ohoom 
fbr ttjrseU; loftead of UHdag others m»ko4i 
mull of the bosiaesB for me. On tumiqg 
the matter over in w miad^ the only two 
ladles Icould think of who wouhl suit m^ ^ 
book wove ITaqny Fitspatrick, a jolly youag 
woman, whose father was a kind of Iriaik 
squhw; and Margawt Xisslie, the ikst daugh- 
ter of a fait Devonshire paraon. I should Ihhik 
some of yott iellorwa most hamo known BCar- 
garet ia fpvmcr day»{ at'aaynAe, I kaow 
that yoii have been ia her ODanpaay in the 
baU^ffoom aad la the hanting field. Tl|^ 
question waai which should I propoae ta 
first Maigaret had the best seat oa homo* 
back* and wiKildmakeaeapital«ettler*swlAi, 
as fiu* as hard outdoor Ufe, home^eaichlag 
boise-breakiagy te.,.wefa ooacefttod: bat 
then, soaMhow,Faiifliy seoawd i» hava mon 
'0o^iaher; she slaok at aothlagoaidaoaK 
hidoom, up-stairs, dowti'Otataa, wHh fiisade^ 
wlAhetra^gers: she was able lo do evarf^ 
tfaiiig shnplly, I believe, becaaae she had 
pluck togoateveiylhing. In aadacityyoha 
rivaUed.LordJohn/* 

" Yes, but," intwrapted Mm. Nad, " foix 
surely, Dick, went- not golliff to many .ha^ 
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fSMBAgiilciwM rii» v«U or work well; 
9md y<H> coald not hw lofeA botk Ftmmy 
and liuyveu*' 

''Betides, Dick,** edded my wiia^ ""ym 
kaow Httle oT a woman's keut If yoa ttiink 
Ike wmild yakie that kiod of low^aDd 4ie 
wottld at opoq, by iiwUtte>,#pipge tkemnamt 
eC fe«r aflfeetioa." 

*^Batker !'* aknoil wared Diok, ckaagli^ 
L tka cokir of a. fMomrlo tke aoddea p^ 
a LlveipMl and Itto at Kaa eiioar- 
;*IaewealdI didk>Te,dklI? I 
don't know anything about it^ thaak good- 
Mia; and wkal iamore, I witt be boand to 
say that if yon coold get to the bottom oC 
tka matler, yon wookl And that Ned and 
Charles bad only married you for some aooh 
«BMoa as iBieatkNi." 

Nad and I of coaiae atoace waniyuDagh 
fantanlBUO action to tbe effect that Dick 
waa a horrid nendaoiotts woetdH raising 
onr ^es to the 9^liag»and so an 9 whUe 
ear wives lookiad lenderky and todly iato 
mt knYing Cscesa 

Pick proceeded; *'Time was getting on^ 
iiiilcould not nuike up my mbid wliieh 
waoldaait me bisl» Fanny or AfeigiMPet^ At 
last, I was obliged to decide^ but could not 
easiiyt, so I tosssd op aahiUing-<-head0, Mar- 
pwet; tails, Fanny.'' 

«" O wieudied ! " groaaed the wisres. 

**Th6 bob eaiae down tails,so it was a 
€ise of Fanny. What I wrote to har exaol* 
IPtliMgat; btttUwaitotkepoki^-HiaBidy, 
liial I bad so muGh maafgr t was gcdng to 
i^ Zealand; wanted a wife; and would 
take hvt^ if she would ha^e me. I added, 
<bat to save her the bother of writing a te- 
ftnBl^ I ahoold 4>oi|ekida, if I did not hear in 
s.tetiiight,tliAteke did not mean to accept 
fl^y ofier. WeU, day adsr day passed on 
•«dIhaard>aQtbing.. Iani^>oseyou (ellowa 
IPoaU aaj that I wasosi the tenteiwhooks ef 
«xpeetatioai, and all that kind of bosh^-Hiot 
• bit of It; X4id AOteasa muoh---4f A«ny 
tti not rwe at my ^, I weald thDow for 
]fia^Baset; and if I could not hook and land 
attkai, why, after all„I eonkl, I supposed, 
sat an oM cook in AucUand; who wonld, 
fiMraliaie,die^ibrn^ Mlast,|biirtaen^d«fs 
tad fbuwsd; I wailed one mcwe dagr ^ 
■lake sure. No answer. So H waa •clear 
UmiC Fanny would JK>thave me. W^ then, 
i4^r9oaQdedu»ti9r and lemo the other dVgr* 



I (koagkl^f M4>)J^ ^ A^ panon, Ned, la 
whte tkeseooad letter ibr me te Margaieli 
beeanseali that kind of thing and gammon 
was in hia line^" [Ned looked indignant^} 
** But then I thongbttbal ^ther Maigartit 
weidd amell a rat, or that perhaps Nod 
wookl pot ker for kknssll" [Ned's wiAi 
looked dagfersk] ** 80 I wrote myself to 
Margaret pretty bbuc^ tiie same kind ef 
epistle as I sent lo F^p^; bat I left out the 
Ibrtnight part of the boriness. A Ibw days 
afterwards, I recetred two lett^v by post, 
one of wM^ I thought looked like a dofi^ 
the other waa from Msi^garet, fall of WM 
you people would, I suppose, call gushkic 
sentimenlallty. She aooepledine. I wasal 
lenglbherowndar^g; eonld I everbavtt 
been so silly an to doubt it? Papa aaA 
mamma w^e delif^ted, and she was di^ 
tracted with happiness, or some such stnfl^ 
as being ablest ItpgQoL to sign boeelf my^ 
loving Margaret" [We coakl hardly he^ 
lai^iag at Dick's stolid, matter-afnGM^ fan^ 
aahe went on w^ his story.] ^'Bothatjob 
was settled; I wMti» many Margaret Ce»> 
mpottdenoe neier was much in my Uasw 
Intwoaaontkslwas losail, so I made t^ 
my ndnd to go at once down to I>evonshiiies 
and settled eveiytiiingemea^tf/ Irantgtha 
bell for my aer?anl, oidered my po rtm a » 
tean to be got ready, and prepaiattons made 
Ibr my Jeam^. I then oarelessiy broke the 
envelope of my second letter. It bad beet 
mMirected, had traveled half over Sag* 
lead, and was covesed with very many poal* 
marks. It was dated Bath, and befiinin* 
« My dearest Dick.' IkK»kedattheenvel<HP(i 
closely: instead of *akiver, Moure, and Co.^ 
to whom I knew I owed a biU, I found 
printed on the seal, 'I k>ve yon more anA 
-more,' with a heart orsomething in the mid- 
dle, lamnotmochof a coward, but Ida* 
(toe to you I burst into a cold perspiraticA 
as I read something to this effect: 'Mydear* 
est IM^-*-Wehad< left home befoia theav- 
rival of yonr dear letter, which I shaU fea> 
ever keep, and. havebeen Inivelinginceasan^ 
^,sothatH waa not tillUMt night that I 
received your oflbr. latoace referred the 
matter to ray dear papa^ I gained his aoa^ 
sent; and now let me tellynu that youkave 
made me the hiwlest of women. I do aal 
believeany girl in Ireland can be happiee 
than I am ;' and then she went on writi^f 
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•bout the cmk andfthe iyj united !o a ion%n 
land, and braving together the atorma of ad- 
renAty, saying she wonld cling to me foi^ 
erer, and winding np with: 'Alwaya, mj 
dearest, dariing Dick, yonr moat Ibndly af- 
Ibctionate Fanny.' Now all this was (feas- 
ant : I was engaged to two women at once.** 

BiclL*B face was grand ; we coold stand it 
no longer. One of as began to giggle, and 
in a moment we were all roaring with laugh- 
ter at Dick. He, half';)hiloaophical]y, half 
angrily filled his pipe and puffed awaiy. 
When our mirth was somewhat abated, he 
leaomed : '* It may be Tery good ftm ibr yon 
naWf bat yoa see l^en I was in my to, and 
how to get oot of it was the question. I 
could not see my way to getting out of it 
creditably, but I determined I would not be 
• blackguard. Harry two women I coold 
BOt Prefer one of the innocent littie dears 
t6 the other, I also could not I wished both 
tbe affectionate loring lambkins at Jericho, 
but I could not dioose one befbre the other, 
nor could I bear the idea of toasbig up, now 
that I had hooked them both, or rather, I 
should say they had hooked me. Then, 
again, ugly ideas of irate fathers and gun* 
powder, horse-whipping brothen loomed in 
the distance. What on earth could be done f 
At one time, I thought of sailing straight oft 
to Kew Zealand prematurely ; and then I 
ronembered you all at home, the tami^ to 
the family name, and the anathemas that 
would be launched at me across the water by 
those I loved. Well, 1 made up my mind 
ti go through it hll, to see every one, explain 
the matter fhlly. Burelly every one, thought 
1, must see it was a mistake, and will make 
allowances for me. What allowances they 
made, you shall hear. 

** About three o'clock the next aftt^moon, I 
knocked at a certain Rectory, not many 
miles from Exeter, the residence of the Rev. 
Heniy Mortlake Leslie. The fbotman an- 
swered the door, and on my hiqairing if his 
master was at home, shewed me into the 
dining-room, which was empty. The wretch 
knew me well enough, probably knew what 
was up, and certainly was acting under or- 
ders. In a fow minutes, Miss Margaret came 
in with a sheepish sniile, and havini? shaken 
hands, began in her demure way to shew 
signs that she expected something more, ex- 
pected me to kiss her, or paw her, or do 



something of that kind; calM me dearast 
Dtek, cooed about her happiness, evidently 
wanted but the faintest sign to fkll on Buy 
nec^ and kiss me. I baekedround the room: 
she followed, I with my hands behind ma. 
She kxAed as if she would like to atretch 
out her hands towards me. However, thla 
would never do. At last, 1 brouglrt up aud* 
denly on the rug. She subsided into a kind 
of hand-dog poeitloo, head down, forepMn 
tremUing. * Ahem, Miss LesMe,' said L 

''' Miss. Leslie 1 DidL, dear Didc, what are 
you about t* 

*'*Why, you see, Miss Leslie, the fiut 
is* 

•"'MissLeellef DIcklthefiiet! why, whatf 
she gasped. 

^'I then burst into an explanadon. What I 
said I know not ; the next tMng I recollect 
was, that she lay on the rug shrieking. I 
rang the bell hard, twice; in rushed the asv^ 
vants, papa, and mamma. 

*"0h, the wretch!' howled Maigaiot* 
* he has married another;* then she fainted 
again. Water da^ed in her &ce only caus- 
ed her to shriek once more : ' Papa, mammai 
he is going to bring his wife here ; he has got 
her in the hall. Oh-o-o-o!' 

** Things were at a pretty pass. O yea, 
you may well laugh, all of you ; but think 
of me. * Perhaps,' said I to the father, *yoti 
will let me see you in another room, and I 
will explain aU.' 

** * Certainly, sir, if the matter admits of 
explanation. James,' added he to the foot- 
man, *be close in attendance in the haH. 
Now, sir,' taming to me, *come this way.* 

"We entered the study, I then begaiL 
He heard mo with compressed lips, and a 
face pale with rage, even his rubicund noa» 
became white for the nimce. When I hait 
all but finished) he burst out: *Sir, yon 
blackguard, you brute, you vilUin, yott 
scoundrel!' 

" * Allow me to explain, eh*,' skid L 

*** Tou rascal, you have tried to explain ; 
you dog, you traducer of my poor daughter^ 
innocence.' What on earth he meantexact- 
ly, I do not know, nor probably did he In 
his rage. 'You qome here, you steal my 
child's aflbctions; I would horsewhip yoa, 
if it was not for my cloth. Tou dared not 
have thus outraged my fbdings if I had not 
been a deigyman. Be off with you, or 
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Jnna dhall kick yoa oat Be off, sir, I say, 
or I shall soon target mjself, aod swear. 
Be off, or James shall kick you outt* He 
rang the beil for the fi^otman. ' James, kick 
the rascal out* James hesiuted. 

'*' Allow me to explain sir,' said L 

"« 'James, kick him, kkdL him to the!h>nt- 
4oor, and down the drire.* 

^ I was getting angry. James looked at 
both of us. He did not know what to do ? 

"" 'James, ktek him: I wiU double your 
w««es; a sotereign for every kick you gire 
the rascal; ' and he threw three or four sov- 
€iciga8 on the table. James derated his foot 
at the sight of gold, and adranoed. 

""'Sir,! am,* said I, 'the victim of cu> 
cumstanoes.* 

** * Yon and your circumstaooes be^— ; ' 
and that was Uie last I heard as 1 bolted out 
of ttie room Irom my exasperated No. 1 
Atlier«in4aw-that-was-to-be, and from his 
i90tman*s toe. The parson said I all but 
made iiim swear. The fkct was, he had used 
r&ty nnelerioal language. What is meant 
by swearing, I hardly know, but his l<ui* 
gnage had been much worse than I have re- 
peated, or probably than he had imagined. 
I banged the hall-door after me, and was 
aoon after on my road back to town. Well, 
thought 1, If that is the ftiss The clerical 
gentleman mak»e aliout a mistake, what on 
earth will the Irish squire say? I was half 
inclined, on second thoughts, to marry Fan- 
«y Fitsgerald, but then it struck me, if such 
a oouiae was not right before I had seen Mr. 
Leslie, It could not be right now ; and he- 
sides, my worst enemy could never say that 
Aar drove me to take any step I disapprov- 
ed of. However, thought 1, the next affair 
flhall be dlArsntly managed; and I will see 
papa first He wttl listen to reason, if he has 
Bot got a daughter howling in the next 



** In three or four days, I was ata country 
Inn hi Ireland, awaiting the arrival of my 
Kod fiUher4n*law-^bat-wa8«to-be, to whom 
Ibsd despatched ft note. When he came, 
be emhraeed me, oaUad me his broth of a 
toy, his Jawel,and so forth. I foand out 
afterwards that he was in det^ and wanted, 
Cbroogh his daughter, to get hold of my 
aaoQcy. After a time I sobered him, and 
then we got to work. *0lr; said he, when I 
^ by the pewem I yon shall bear 



of this again ; I will foight; I will klU yon, 
you spalpeen.* I am not a good hand a| 
Irish, so I will pass over his expletives, mere* 
ly adding that while he was howling witb 
rage, and had all bat struck me, to compel 
me to give him satisfaction, the landlord en- 
tered, people separated us, and he was takea 
away declaring I should hear from him again. 
In an hour or two, his friend came: who he 
was, I neither knew nor cared. At daybreak^ 
we were paraded at twelve paces from each 
other. My second was a lawj^r whom I 
knew in the uehchborhood, and who came 
out to back me up, far the Irish Ain of the 
thing. Just as I was going to bed the pre^ 
vious night, a hostler, belonging to the iniii 
came into my room with a bow and a scrape^ 
and gave me a note: *From the young lady, 
sir.* Thought:o8sly, I tore it open ; read it, 
although it began, ' My dearest Fred,' and 
then looked at the address : it wm not direct 
ed to me. 

** When Mr. Fitzgerald and I stood oppo- 
site each other, he fired, and the ballseemeA 
to go near me. I fired in the air. I thought 
he would tlien be satisfied; but no ; I kneif 
little of an Irish dueL Qur seconds decided 
that under the circumstancea, there must be 
blood, or at any rate three shots. Mr Fitai 
gerald fired again; the ball went through 
vaj hat I then, regardless of ceremony^ 
walked up to Idm, and gave him the note, 
* Read that,' I whispered ; * acton it at onca» 
if you like, or else I will return to my plaoui 
and fire with sure aim.' He read the not^ 
turned pale, said out loud that he wasquifei 
satibfied, and rode off at full ppeed. 

" The note was from his daughter Fanny, 
my affianced bride, was dated prior to my 
first interview with her tatiier, and was ad* 
dressed^ some Irish pauper, who pretendr 
ing to be rich, had won her so-called aflfoor, 
tions. It was, moreover, to the effect that 
she agreed to her darling Fred's propo6sJ« 
and would meet him and his post-chaise at 
6.30A.if,ata certain place. It was about 
5.15 when her fiither fired his second shp^ 
through my hat I left Irehmd aa soon aa I 
could. 

" The respective ends of the two gbrla t 
afterwards heard were these— Fanny got 
safe ofi with her 7over Fred. More than thatt 
know not, I cannot even remember Fred'a 
stuname. Margaret In six months' tim^ 
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QMnrifid the Rfy. Qwrge Smith. I tbiok I 
lold you that I found out it vm only my 
moQ^ Uuit she and her iktlier were alter 
All partieBy (or Uieir own aakes, kept matlei;^ 
fuiet; and the first tbey wiU again bear of 
tbe sutdect^ as far aa I am concerned, wiU be 
through Ibe pagea of the periodical that 
Charles writes in. 1 have been shot at by 
Maoris, stuck in a drunken row by setUers, 
have a mark where I was knocked over by 
a Auious bull, but never was in a greater fix 
ftktai with those twogirla. Do you won- 
der, good people, that I am a bachelor? Tou 
little thought, any of yo«,when I said good- 
bye some fourteen yeais ago, after our poor 
l»othei*B ftmcral, that I had, but a very short 
^ime betore, been in such a fix.*' 

PiJrr n.— ivsD thb pabson'b nx. 

According to seniority, Jack the sailor 
Would hare followed the last speaker, but he 
Ilad Just ligfated a fresh cigar and mixed a 
tumbler of grog, and declared he wonid not 
Ho on next So Ned the parson was obliged 
lo relate his experience. 

'* I do not know," he began, ''good peo- 
|fle, what you mean by a fix; but ft yon 
mesa an awkward predicament, which for 
l&e season is unpleasant, but may or may 
not end advantageously for the indiridual 
Chiefly concerned, I can relate to you an in* 
leresting narration in which I was the prin- 
cipal periormer; but if by fix you Intend to 
designate some circumstance in the chapter 
of accidents in human life which of neces- 
sity must terminate very unpleasantly, like 
Ibe case of our elder brother Richard, why, 
all I can say to that" 

**Tou are an ass, Ned," burst in Dick 
•* In the first place, you know very well what 
a fix is. Tou hare not left the college long 
enough to hare quite foig6tten slans:. Sec- 
ondly, Ked, allow me to remark that my fix 
did end advantag^us1y,mo8t advantageous- 
ly, for I got out of matrimony, and saw how 
iiearly through it T had got into trouble. 
iThirdly, permit me, my dear fellow, to ob- 
serve, and I will answer for it that the rest 
6f the company, or con^egation, as I sup- 
pose you would call them, will endorse my 
6bservatlon, that you are not now hi the 
pulpit, and cohsequetrtly yon need not use 
the longest wArds yo*i can find ; moreover, 
you may come to the point at once, provided 
jtm have a point to come to ; and althotigfa 



we happen to, .be Aearb^r9W^ toy^H^it 
is not absolutely necessary that, in th^ coune 
ot your stoiy, you ahpuld address us moKii 
than OQqe as 'My Brethren* or 'My duax 
Brethren.*" 

" Tres^Um;* replied Ned good«h«motedty. 
** I will teH you a fix, a oleriaalooe to boot ; 
moreover, it is the Wggeat J ever was in^aaA 
yet it ended s» advantageously as to start me 
wall in life^ Josi after I was marriad, I toak 
the ouracy-^^ sole cbai|ptt<-of &• ^ in War- 
wickshire. I resided ia the rcctofy, the no* 
tor himself being obliyed ta Ive in theseutii^ 
of France. CaUefaoT coune oame^ bat^ ow* 
ing to one circooMlanoe and another, mm 
missed seeing most oi then. Before we bad 
started on our round of returning visits, I 
reeeived a friend^ note from Mf * CMlmark, 
a vicar In the neighborhood, stating timt, ia 
former times, he had known my lather al 
college; that he had the rural dean and n 
liw frienda were coming todinewitli him on 
suchaday,and that if my wifeandlwould 
waive ceremony (we had not then retttmed 
his call), Mrs. iChiimaric and he wooM be 
much plesaed if wc woold jnen th^ dkiner* 
party, I should lesMrk that my wifo and I 
bad never seen Mr. or Mrs. OhUmarki we 
were out in the parish when they calie4 ois 
us. They lived about three miles cm the 
other side of the town of W^— -« fWm& wkleta 
we were two miles dlsUint In those dayn» 
I did not keep a close carriaice, but drove my 
wife in an open waggimette. I did notknovr 
the oountry at all well ) but having studied 
the map, and got directfensfixmt an acquaint'* 
anoe, I had litUe doub* but that, with th* 
help of a young moon, 1 should find my 
way. 

'^ It so happened that thenightof Ndvem* 
her 17, 185-, was very foggy: the moon wmm 
hardly ot any use lo us. We could find warn 

way to the town of W , all right, brraiie^ 

it was a tuinpike-road,.and I was acqnaiiit- 
ed with it; but with regard to the other aide 
of the town>and the ceesa^rosds^ I hardly 
knew what to de. I made up my mind t<a 
see If I conld get on at all ; and If I fi>atfed 
mysetf in the least degree pucsled), I deteew 
mhied4o go back, and get a heatler from tike 
town to 'act as a guide. Aa wo were leskw^ 
Ing W«-«*-, and about U> drive through a torn- 
pike, a weU-appolnted carriage overtook oe^ 
and passed through the gate JusI beioie «ya 
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I asked the woman ait the gate whose car- 
riage it was. * Mir SingletbnV she replied. 
' Bow' fortnnate,* exclaimed mj wife; 'that 
if the rniiU dean. We know he is going to 
Joe with the ObllmarkB ; so yon liAVe only 
to follow close npoo him, and we shall be 
all right* Aetliig on my wile's bright sog* 
gesdOD, Idid ibUow tiie earriage, and that 
closely. Luckily, my hone was a good one. 
QecarienaHy, when near water, we seemed 
to be plnnging throngh daricness, so thick 
was the fbg. However, aH went well; and 
at last I was glad to follow the carrfngfe be- 
fore me UiiTHigli art arenne np to a large 
house, whose hall was Ua^ng with liffbt, 
and resplendent with the literies of the sei>' 
rantSL We did not take much notice then 
of these things ; bat, as I divested myself of 
my wraps, and my wifo was potting herself 
Btraigbt in some bibk-room, I could not help 
envying Mr. Chilmark, and thinking that 
hk ttvfng moat be an exceedingly good one, 
as be was able to hove things in svch style. 
''In a fbw miuntes we were ushered into 
the draw4ng>-room, the butler knakiog, as 
Qfoal, soifie blonder about our names when 
aitnooncing na; Mr. and Mrs. Chilmark 
came (brward and Undly accoited us. My 
wifo was installed on a sofii near the fire, 
tnd I fbrmed one 6f a knot of gentlemen 
loangteg' in tbe background. We were a 
large party, about twenty in number ; and as 
the butler left the room, I thought I heard 
Mn Chilmark give the order 'Dinner.* A Few 
dtrtl motnents,' as usual, befbre that meal, 
when suddenly mi electrical shock of a cu- 
rious nature vras communicated to the ma- 
jority assembled in the drawing-room. The 
door was opened, and instead of dinner be^ 
iog amannced'y the bntler ushered in Mr. and 
lbs. Templcton. Thei'e dW not appear to 
me to be anything unusual in this, but evi- 
dently a great cotmnbtlon was fcfeated'. Per- 
•ons looked curiously at my wife and mjrself, 
tod at last Mr. Chilmark touched me on the 
I ihoutder, sayiE^ : * May I speak a word with 
joa in the library f ' I followed, and noticed 
Hy host, in crossing the hall, say something 
Jo one of the servants. 
j "As soon as we were closeted together, Mr. 
Cbihnark's manner changed at once. *Kow, 
fk* said he to tne, ' what is the meaning of 
Bd this?* Whp are you nially ? Where do 
lOQ come drottk 7 Of course I was surprised ; 



and wishing my &ther*s peppery friend, Mr. 
Chilmark, ut the very opposite side of the 
globe, I calmly stated who 1 was, and re- 
minded him ot his invitation. 

• * I invite you, sir !* he roared ; you— you 

—you* He bit his lips to check his 

aAgry words. 

* * Yes, Fir,* I repIM„ * you did ; and you 
asked also Mr Bing^eton, the rural dean, and 
I have come, not exactly with him, but Just 
after him.* 

•* * Btop, sb" ; no more lies.* 

" * Excuse me, sir,* I replied ; * one more 
word, and I have done. Either you are pre- 
maturely drunk, or you are mad. I do not 
care to dine with either drunkard or mad- 
man. I flihal] call my wifo out of the drawing- 
room, and beg to wish you good-evening.' 

** ^ Excuse m«,sb,* he hissed through his 
teeth, while he placed himself between me* 
and the door ; * you will nOt get off so easily, 
young mam.* 

''Now this wM a pleasant predieunent 
thus to be oloseted with a maduMUL 

** * Pray, may I ask you what on earth you 
mean?* said L 

** 'Pray, may I Mk yon whkt on earth fim 
mean?* he relied. ' Do yoi know who I 
am ?-^whefe yoQ are ? * 

"'Tes; you are Mr Chilmartc, the rector 
of— a very old friend of my father, the late 

Mr Temple of ; I am standing in your 

library at your rectory, having been a^ed 
here to dine ; and upon my word, the sooner 
I get out of your hospitable house, and cut 
your acquaintance for good, the better 1 
shall be pleased.* 

" He grinned horribly as I spoke, and said ; 
' I am Lord Claydon. This is Claydon Cas- 
tle. I never asked you to dine; and, in 
short, you are a scamp. I have already sent 
for a policeman, and till he arrives, you 
shall not leave this room.* 

" ' Well,* fought I» ' thank goodness, hK 
hi^ sent lor a policeman; so ere lon^ Ishali 
get rid of this m(«dman*B society.* What toi 
do I ^ew not. 1 ^ed iny eye on him, an4 
tri^ to master him by alaring him otU ot 
countenance. We were .both silent £or a 
few moments. At last my friend said to me : 
*Tour tale. is infenioua, young man; hot 
it l)fnakadown< If yxxn were going to dine 
with Mr^ Chilmark at Rectory, how coma 
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yoa to be here, a disUuioe of tiz mllee from 
yotir pretended destination ? ' 

** I tiMn explained that I knew the mral 
dean, Mr. Singleton, tree going to dine witli 
Hr. Cbilmark— tlial 1 wat a stranger in the 
conntry, apd was not acquainted witli tiie 
roads— that the turn pike- woman told me it 
was Mr 8ingleton*s caviage which passed 
tis at the gate, and that I had foliowed it, 
and conseqnentlj found myself where I now 
was. 

''Light began to dawn somewliat upon 
the obAiscated senses of both of ns^ It struck 
me that my supposed madman was in ail 
probability really Lord Claydon.and that in 
some way I had made a mess of the matter 
-Huissed my leading carrii^ in the Ibg, or 
done something of that kind. I imi^ne it 
began to strike the gentleman opposite that 
possib^ after all I might not be an imposilar. 
Ijxd Ciaydoa— ifor so I n^ust call hhn— then 
•aid : * You tell me that you are Mr Temple, 

the new curate of * What proofo can you 

giro me tha( you are what you represent 
younelf?* 

"* Plenty to-morrw,' replied I; *but not 
many at present Look at me, howcTer-Mlo 
I not appear a gentleman and a deigy man f * 

*« With a kind of ghasUy grin, Lord Chor- 
don said : * That goes for nothing. You are 
not a bit better got up than— in fact, not so 

well got up as . However, I want more 

proof?' 

" * Proof! * replied L * Why, go faito your 
drawing-room, and see if some of your neigh- 
bors do not possess more information than 
yourself, and ask them whether or not a Mr. 
Temple has not Tery recently come to be 
curate of .' 

•* • Oh, veiy likely that Is the case, sir ; but 
) want proofs that you are that Mr .Temple.* 

" * Pjooft, man 1 * I cried, getting very im- 
patient—' proofk, man I Why, what am I to 
dot I cannot refer you to my mother, for 
At is not here ; I do not carry my card-case 
in my dress-coat ; and my wife's eridence Is, 
I suppose, not admissible. I tell you, thoQjgh, 
what I can do— I b^ to refer you to tny 
pocket-handkettfalet, my stockings, and the 
tail of my shirt If you like to inspect them, 
you will Ihid 'Bdward Temple' written in 
marking-ink.* 8o saytng, I pulled out my 
pocket-handlrerdiief, and ftadignantly threw 
ft on the table. Lord CUydon took it up^^ 



carelessly glanced at It, and then, smiHog, 
shewed me 'S. H. C embroidered tn tM 
comer. To my intense annoyance, I sa^ 
that my wife had placed in my pocket atlne 
scented handkerchief of her own, that I 
might seem gmnd, I suppose ; and not only 
that, but the pocket-handkerchief was <»• oC 
lier marriage outfit; and marked— goodaew 
knows for what reason, though I could su^ 
gest many, and none of them crtditable to 
the fair sex— with the initials of lier maiden 
name— the said pocket^handkerdiief, mind 
you, being never to be used till she beoamo 
Mrs. Edward Temple. I was not pleased at 
all this ; and you know it too, Litzle,' said 
Ned, tuning to his laughing wife, And then 
went on : " I explained matters to Lord Clay> 
don, ai^d said: *It really looks awkward*; 
but may I heg you to examine my stockings, 
and the tail of my shirt. My wile's stockh^ 
would not fit me, and she ^an haitfly have a 
shirt made like this.' 8o saying, I begrti to 
kick off my dress Wellington boot. 

" Lord Claydon interrupted me : ' My dear 
sir, I cannot allow that Be kind eaodgh to 
forgive and excuse me for what baa taken 
place. I could not sutfect a gentleman to 
the test you propose; and if I have by aagr 
chance been taken in again '—and be laugh- 
ed--* all I can say Is, I have bOen dee^ved 
by the most perfect fac-sfcntte of a gentln- 
man.' " 

** Come, Ned, drsw it mild,** suggested BH- 
tlerDick. 

" Well," returned Ned, "those wan Ihe 
words he used, and as he vgokt, be held ont 
his hand: 'Forgive me, will yon?' Onr 
hand mot in a mutual sqmeeae. He ant 
down for a moment at the table, wrotn n 
hasty note, and then taking my arm withiii 
his, led me to the drawing-room. Ab te 
crossed the hall, be gave the note to a aor- 
vant, with a message, of which all I rsmhf 
was : • Give that to .' 

*'A few moments after we entered ttin 
drawing-room, dinner was annotmced. Liord 
Claydon took my wife In, and I had an honor. 
able companion intruated to my care, mud 
found myself in a prominent position at the 
table. The first glass of champgne had jvmt 
been handed around, when, in a kind of 
stage-whispar, the butler announced to Lotd 
CUydon; 'The policeman has com^ mj 
lord.' His Lordship bit his Up, and looked 
sheepish, but said nothing. 
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** After dinner, a note was handed to him. 
He hastily skimmed it, and at once rose and 
said : ' Ladies and gentlemen , at an ordinary 
dinner-party, speeches are destestable, and 
the drinking of healths a thing of bygone 
days ; and yet I mnst make the one, and pro- 
pose the other. Lady Claydon and I had 
asked onr new neighbors, Mr and Mrs Tem- 
pljBtoo, to dine here today. We had not met 
on the occasion of our calling, but I jiiAd 
had Mr Templetou pointed out to me in the 
street When Mr and Mrs Temple were in- 
txoduced, I natunilly concluded they were 
Mr and Mrs T^mpleton, especially as my 
bntler mumbled tlie name, though I conito 
Mr Temple hardly appeared to be the same 
penon who had been pointed out to me in 
the sireet as Mr Templeton. HoweTcr, per- 
•tma look different by candlelight and day- 
light When Mr and Mrs Templeton were 
afterwards ushered ink) the drawing-room,! 
WBs astonished. I at once recognised Mr. 
Templeton as the gentleman who had been 
pointed out to me under that name. The 
qneallon, of conne, arose, who can Mr. Tem- 
fde be? He must be an impostor. We ad- 
Joamed to my library, and a discussion took 
pimoo between ns, which, on my part, was 
oeitainly more animated than polite. It 
ended in my being quite satisfied that Mr, 
Temple was a gentleman, though how he 
came to my house I cannot exactly under- 
alaad. I wfote a hurried line to Mr. Ohil- 
m^ Just bdbie dinner, and I have now got 
ML aatwer to the efteci that Mr, Temple was 
to Imve dined with him to^y , but that he 
iiglad to learn that by accident be to enjoy- 
lag what Mr. Cbiknait is pleMed to call the 
OTperior hoi^talities of Claydon Castle, As 
to siqieriof iMepitaUtiea^aU I can say is, that 
I mosl aiBoeiel^ liope Mr. Temple will kind- 
Ijr fiyrgive my inhospilable treatment of him 
fcgfore dtener. I will make him the most 
ample apology he likes for my nncourteous 
Mi^iiolott; aiMiletme add for his informa- 
tfM— 4br the real of you hare heard the 
a t ot y — tliat n^ mieoarleous suspk)ions arose 
flMMn Hie fiiet of a w«ll-got«up, gentlemanly 
ekffgymaa canfaiig here a few days ago with 
Mb wife al lanebeon^lime. He represented 
Ibkaeeif as being the Secretary te theSoci- 

ety fi>r , shewed me his reoeipt«boofe» and 

^dked glibly of matters and persons con- 
[ with the Sodetj. The end of the af- 



I Mr was tliat he and his wife lunched here. 

i I paid him a cheque for five hundred pounds, 

' being a legacy lately left by my friend Mr. 

I i to the Society. Unfortunately for me, 

I happened to be Mr. 's executor. I 

also paid him my annual subscription to the 
Society. He and his wifb made a good lunch, 
pocketed my silver spoons and forks, and 
their coachman stole some things from the 
stable and the servants-halL So you see, Mr. 
Temple, I am Just now more than usually 
suspicious of gentlemanly parsons.* 

" A i^)od-natured hingh at the expense ot 
Lord Claydon and myself ran round the ta^ 
ble. It appeared on inquiry that Mr. Am- 
brose, who was dming with Lord Claydoa, 
drove a pahr of greys and a close carriage, 
as likewise did Mr. Singleton, the ruriil dean, 
who was dhiing with Mr. Chilmaiit The 
turnpike-woman had mistaken one cairlaga 
for the other, and owing to the mis-direction, 
I had Ibllowed the wrong carriage. Hence 
my fix, at the bottom of whi(^ you will ob- 
serve was a woman. However, alTs well that 
ends well Lord Chiydcm look very kindly 
to me. I was a constant visitor at CBaydon 
Castle ; and when the living I now hold be* 
came vacant. Lord Claydon nsed his influ* 
ence successAilly with the late Lord Chan- 
odlor to get me appointed as the new vicar.** 



FRIENDSHIP. 

TO "MOQKI,** 
av L. A. W. t. 

▲ new friend, hat a trne Mend, lady, 

Thoa bftflt ftwiid ia me ; 
A tree fHtad, thoagh a new ftlend, lad^. 

Do I lora in thea. 

Some tell me« who bare wandered long 

Amid thia earth^a anreat, 
Aadahonld read wan all purposes 

That aoYe the haman braast» 

That Mendfhlpa that hare not been tned 
9f anna and cknda of yean 

Will gutter la the loved onea* amilaa, 
Bat tamiah in their teara. 

How ean tbla bo, whea every love 
Mvat have tta trat apap^agli^ f 

The Tine tbat^wrapa tbe tall oak*a top 
Waa at ita base first clinging. 

It la the heart, and not the hoar^ 

That makes affection trne ; 
The chain tbat*s gold wben worn in twain 

Waa goM when it waa new. 
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Handsohb, bright-eyed and ihftpely, with 
•lender hands and abundant hair— what more 
can be asked, phjsioally, fbr our Southern 
daughters? Nothing, unless it be the round- 
er chest, the (hUcr cheek, glowing with clear 
red and white, that result flxwrn regular hab- 
its, a chcerfhl temperament, and a little at- 
tention to the common laws c^ health. 

In manner, too, we might prefer^ instead 
of the languid sultana style, the light ehstlo 
movement, the serene animation, the free 
and buoyant bearing that are indications of 
a cheerftil heart But our gh^s are not 
cheerful. They are gay and lirely at times, 
under the stimulus of company, or of other 
pleasant circumstances, but they do not take 
up lifo*s daily tasks with the sweet serenity, 
the uniform alacrity that tells of a spirit as- 
sured of its appointed work» and satisfied to 
perform it Kot that many of them have 
not bravely' entered upon the new and ar- 
duous duties coi»eqaent upon change of for- 
tune — not that they have failed in exhibit- 
ini; an industry and aptitude most commend- 
able and surprising, when we consider to 
what habits of luxurious ease they have been 
accustomed. But with many of ttiem ne- 
eessUy is tue main-spring of action. The 
work is looked upon as mere drudgery— not 
exactly degradinfi:, but still as involving a 
necessary descent from the platform of ideal 
ladyhood And work performed in this 
spirit fails to bring us the benefit that is in- 
tended. . It is not the discipline thai it ought 
to be. It must be looked upon as an ordi- 
nanoe— a wise law of nature, to be accepted 
with cheerfhl resignation, and used as a 
means for self-improvement Tot all em- 
ployments, however humble, call for the ex- 
ercise of some degree of skill and ingenuity, 
and consequently stimulate the intellectual 
faculties, and prepare tliem for higher taslcs. 

Not yet do our girls folly recognize the 

dignity of labor, aud the fhct that in tlie 

motive which prompts an act, and in the 

spirit with which U Is performed, lie its 

(588) 



meanness or Ita noblenes»-^that, ae Geotfe 
He^ert quaintly teHs us, 

** Who iweeps t ro<ym ai by 6od*t lawi 
HalOM thftt and the aotiofi fine.** 

But it is too true that there is much un- 
necessary drudgery required in the manage- 
ment ot a Southern household. Shiveiy 
seemed to have precluded the idea of domes- 
tic comfort, aud in the Southern menage there 
Is a lack of the labcnr-savlng conveniences 
which are such a convenience in the weft- 
ordered households of New Engiind. 

But the want ot dieerfolneas among our 
young women is frequenOy that '^nOblecfis- 
content** which proceeds from unsatisfied 
aspiration— from the consoiouiaess of poa- 
sessing unemployed ener^^es without bdng 
able to call up the will or the moral cours^ 
needed to force an outlet for their exerdae. 

The impetus which has lately been given 
to human thought and en^gy— the earnest 
spirit of reform and progress which Is abroad 
In the land, have awakened the youth of the 
oountry to a higlier Ideal of lifi^to a sense 
of the beauty and duty of ttsefolness. If 
our girls still dawdle over the last oorvd, or 
a bit of endless crochet, they are no longer 
contented to do so, and where their help ii 
not needed to make the domestte machineiy 
move smoothly they are a pi^y to an tiiid** 
fined restlessnees, which, if analyased, will 
be found to consist hi a ctaying for rc^gular 
occupation and a distinct sphere of action. 
What fields are open to thdr industry f 

The ^rewd reader, especiailj if he be a 
man, will at once suggesit mhnial^B as tbolr 
proper sphere^their legitimate •^misskm'**— 
marriage, the mimmum howum — the aim aad 
end of woman^s existence, as they were 
(practically) taught to conskler it by the 
training and education received in the ptit 
Let us hasten to concede that marriage m % 
feminine Paradise, but that nnfoitunatelf it 
great many Peris are forced to stand dlscon* 
solate (t) at the gate— no longer possessing 
tlie golden key that too often op^ied thOM 
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enchanted portftk. Besldefl, ntatrtmoiiy te 
no limger a fkshf«mable instltntton, tod by 
progressive ymmg gentlefnon wlio read 
Swinliurne, t^ci cpfcurfanism, aod the rad- 
ical contempt fbr ^ old systemS)** it is voted 
as decidedly "slow." 

It seems ha«x)Iy necessary to say anything 
concerning a certain seir-respeet on the part 
of the yoong ladies themselves— a sel^re* 
spect which iroaUl have a tendency to hold 
them bacic fhnn n loo agonized anxiety fair 
the privilege of darning somebody's socles, 
or a rash eageme^ to drop like overripe 
persiaunoBS into tite first pair of coat-sleeves 
Uiat may attempt a condescending shake at 
their SDscepHhilities. 

It is granted, then, that no small propor- 
tkm ^ oar girls must, for a number of years, 
or for the whole term of their lives, look for 
employment outside the sphere of marriage. 
They have reeeivKl a fair education, they 
belong to a respectnl^le class in sode^, and, 
tbongli possessing; no incomes, naturally 
shrink from going out to earn theh* liveli- 
hood i»y menial service. We repeat, What 
fields fiir Industry are opened for these in the 
waore Soathem 8rates of the Union ! Are 
there any, generally speaking, l)esides sew* 
ing and teaching r Does nut custom decree 
that the needle au4l the fcrale are the only 
fanplements suited to feminine digits ? I say 
fiothhuc of the pen, it being simply absurd 
to do flo, sinoe literature is by no means a 
paying business at the South. It Is not, never 
can l)e,a regnlar protbssion, while the South- 
em idea coatlnttes to run in the same old rat 
of prc(}odice, to nniff ooMtemptuously at 
eiveiy 8ottthem literary enterprise, with the 
feeling'* can any good come out of Naza* 
retbt'*and to sotid every spare dollar for 
Kortliern periodtcaU, on the plea that '* the 
childmi Hke the pictures ''-*never thinking 
it woith while t«> mention how dearly the 
giowB up juveDilcs like the sensational dxp- 
trap which the pictures are supposed to 11- 
l«^nie. 

Tkm^ ovr own publications, fhll of indi*> 
fldiiftUiy, freshnera and vigor, are allowed to 
pbie tor wimt of patrona^^e, while the oil ot 
greeokacks to ahnmlantly poured out tipon 
the sickly, over-worked brain-strata of New 
Snglaad. 

Literature, as an industrial resource, being, 
thoiiy out of the question, we have only 



mtivtiMrinaktclg attd 0ehool4reepiiig'-'«veiy 
other gate being, in a measure, barred by 
public ophiion, and opening only to the ma^ 
online ** Sesame.** And there are many oo- 
cuimtions here monopoliaed by men whi<A 
oonld be as well— «ven better— performed by 
wonieh-»-oceapations calling less for strength 
thftfr ibr the skill, dexterity and delicate manh 
ipulatioii that come especially within the fb- 
male province. 

Such employments— many ot whicdi an 
elsewhere shared br both sexe»--«re heiO 
appropriated exclusively by men, men witl 
strongsinewsand muscles that avadwindling 
away ibr Want of ezereise, while so "many 
broad acres lie idle and uncidtivated atoond 
them, and fhnn the length and breadth of % 
land whose prosperity depends upoa its 9^ 
riculturo, goes np the cry, " We most have 
hibor, or we are rubied.'' 

WeU, tliat *" better time ooming *' whichis 
to rectify all wnmgs and attone the dissonant 
chords of our soeUd economy, may, perhaps, 
harmonise the ralations of men and women 
to each other, and to the noble ordinance of 
labor. Then, perhaps, just compensation 
(the fahr day's wages for the Me day's work) 
will be rendered, irrespective of sex; then 
each Woman, as well as man, may take what 
work is suited to the measure of thehr fU)il- 
ity, and, upon the part of our giris, we shall 
have no more discontented craving fbr em- 
ployment, which they feel within them^^ 
selves the capacity to engage in, while they 
are debarred from doing so by the fear of 
transcending the bouiids allotted to the 
** weaker sex." 

In the meantime let them not despise thd 
day of small things, nor disdain the posi- 
tion of governess or school teacher, or yet 
that business which, to the comprehensive 
mind of Goethe, seemed the noblest that 
could employ the eneigies of women-^tiiat 
of ordenng and managing a household. The 
humblest tssks, when well performed, train 
the energies, disdplhie the fhcnMesfbrhlgh^ 
er occupations, and fbrm the stepping «tone 
for better things. Any work well done makes 
the soul grow into a larger womanhood. 
Only let it be entered npon in a hopeftal-, 
trusting spirit, and personal hnprovement 
will come through its instrumentality. 

It is this earnest desire for self-improve- 
ment and progress that we would awaken in 
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fhtmiadMOt t^ jouBg fiMMkB aromid m* 
For it Is a hMMtttable (hot Ibat ear cUofli* 
^er'B are defloieot in iBstnictkHi, that <vith 
aome exoeptions) they>are ooljr half edooal* 
ad, and searcely know how to do aajtbing 
«iS. Their b<Hne training and school odu- 
aation, while giring them a saperflcial smai- 
tarlng of wmd^ thinga, hseve savoelj taagbt 
theai mkf one Mng HkmmgU^. And it is 
fbls consdoiisness of incapacity which is 
«ne soovse of their dise o p ten t They are 
IheflM^es aware, more or less keenly, of 
llieir own 4eAclettcy, and iM, with vagoe 
dlaiatisihotkMi, that they possess the will to 
undertake, withool tiie oapacily lo perform. 
Kor bata such psreons within themsdves 
the resources that render soiitade endurable, 
anderea deligMhl If th^ hare studied 
art or sdenoa it has been too sopsrfioialiy to 
serre the purpose of use or of pleasore. In 
the great book af Nature they hare never 
looked fifflher than the titte page, and her 
deepv sweet secrets are nerer nrealed sare 
to those w1k> stndy them with patient tw* 



They have learned to ** do " oriental tint- 
ing, perhaps, and to color engrevhigs after 
tlie manner termed ** Grecian painting,*' by 
the finishing schools, but what do they know 
of the true principles of art, or of the pure 
satisfaction, not to say moral benefit, of being 
able to sketch firom nature—to reproduce 
the lorellness of earth, and sky, and ocean. 

JUul in respect to literaturs, how many 
•re sc^dently cultivated to appreciate the 
best that Is ofiered usf How many read 
merely to pass away time— choosing fictions 
of that light cbaraet^ that stimulate no 
thought, awaken no fancy, stir no generous 
impulse ? How many turn firom lbs mighty 
■iaatecs--the de^ aaa|yau of ths human 
heart, wlnse works " purge the soul with 
pl^ and tenor''— to the pagea of '' Ouida'' 
and Miss Braddon-^o romances pervaded 
with a veiled immorality*-llke a deadly but 
intangible alasma, that do s e s impsrceptibly 
around us, until we are fiiin to exoktim, '^ un- 
oleanl undaan I "and feel that even a breath 
of the positive coarseness of ** Tom Jones" 
would dear the moral atmosphere ! 

Booh an the books that vitiate the taste. 



until notKfaif is relished that does not ston- 
ul'ate the senses. 8uch are the books that 
excite morbid sentimentally and feveriih 
discontent, and bring on the enervating hab- 
it of day-dreaming and castle-building; th%t 
feed vanity, undermine principle, and pave 
the wi^ for vice. And such are the books 
that an imperfect culture teaches our young 
girla to relish. Tru^, U Is the little learn- 
ing that is such a dangerous thing. Itisthe 
narrow education that leaves woman to find 
In drsss. In novel reading, In scandal and 
coquetry tlie mental occupatioi. and exdta* 
ment that men find in business and in pol- 
itics. 

And it is this defidency In knowledge 
whieh limlls the range of woman^s occupa- 
tions. Ability will make ibr itself a sphere 
—carve for itself a path through opposing 
oircumslaDces. Qood work, whether of hand 
or brain, will usually command good wi^rcs. 
It is inferiority that caonot find a market 
It is the lower tiers oi labor that are crowd- 
ed— tirere is room '' bigiier «|>." No matto* 
what or how bumble may be the work re- 
quired, let it be done in the bed manner pos* 
dbie, and it will meet with success. It is 
indifferent slop-n ork at wliich people starve, 
because than are usually so many engaged 
in this that the prices sre necessarily at atar 
vation standard. But in superior i^es ot 
the same work there is iessoompeticiun. Let 
our young women aim at a thorou^ msa- 
tery of whatever business they wish to en- 
gage in, and they will meet with respect and 
encoursgemant, despite their sex. CapaUi* 
ity, baekecl by moiiest determinaiion* wilt 
make its way even through traditional pr^ 
udice. But, in order to induce this noble 
emulation— this desire and this capadtj lo 
take a Iront rank in whatever oocupatiott 
they may ohoose, there must be given to our 
girls a more thorougli and practical instruo- 
tion— a more strengthening cakure than haa 
hitherto been generally bestowod upon thena 
—a culture that, instead of fostering vani^ 
an<f (ifiscontent, will induce a cheerful pa- 
tience, a quiet selfHcespect, and a conoepttoo 
ef the nobility of ths human souU and tbe 
dignity, no less than the du^, of labor. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

It wm a nemoimble battle, that fraat \mU 
tie of y ickalNirg. OliI how]iMigaiid fler<» 
Ij nged 4be coafliot. Bat w« will not at« 
teiDi>l a deeeription of H. Eooi^ thai 
while no ecy of victory bunt ftom thaprood 
Boatheni hcafi, we wice made 4o weep o'er 
Biaoy a *' fallen hraye/* whose Tacant place 
will jMTer again be filled in our midst And 
now Qomet the ndchty tide of prisoBen^and 
tbehr name is Legion. Foremost ia the 
ranha was MaHon Lee. He bore bhnself aoC 
lees pnmdty than when in front of the ene- 
mjf k\(t he knew that he had done hit whole 
dn^ as a man. It had been many a weary 
day ainoe he had heard tmtn Florenoe, but 
he knew tkiat she had nerer swerved ilwa 
her allegiaace to him. He knew that hie 
name had never been forgotten when her 
prayen aeeended on high, and now hisheart 
throbbed wildly ss he was being borne a 
prisoner ao near her— the very atmosphere 
aeemed pure. To be permitted one* more 
to breathe his awn native air was kixnry too 
gieat (off expieaslon. He was to bo taken to 
New Orleans, and his home was bat a Iran* 
died miles above the city. Would not in* 
atiaet tell her hewss near her, and if so, 
would ehe not sormonnt every obstacle to 
FBseoe him from the hands of the enemy. 
He Imew that whenever their supplies were 
to be boQght FkMtence always came with her 
fluher to New Chrkans, partly for company, 
nn^partly because her dignity commanded 
tfam which Uiey often re<)»ed to the sterner 
9BM. What wonki we be withont the light 
of hope f-^most a world withont a snn, 
groping in perpetuid darkness, withont even 
» gy*"!'— > of the rainbow whidi spans the 
■ky. • 

** Jnoreaee, darling, on examinatkin of onr 
■yp ti hes , I lind that it will be necessary to 
go to New Orleans uid replenish ; bntit is 
nhrsys with relaetance that I bring you in 
contact with thoee men, whose gk>ry it is to 
te permitted to breathe the same air with 
zeined, delioatdy-nurtnred daughteia." 



^ Nay, nay, dear pe^^fiBer netiwme. My 
dignity bas 00 fitf sostained me, and I fear 
nothing;, fihoidd they dare ntler one word 
id iuniUaiity to me, Flerenod aonthertand 
will teaeh them that all the faartessneM of 
the Sooth lies ant in man's atamm^rm; hot, 
oht papa, my TSty senl sickeaa at the 
thou^ of the misemhle wsllk hi wMcheor 
poorprieonersaretobeeondaed.*' - 

Poor fidlen Vidttbing. PbIb wemld o«r 
tears flow even now, tiiongh yetia hevesped 
their flight shMS, with a stm^gle each aa 
histery never recorded, her brave defenders, 
gr a pp l ing with sterftttkm, thehr stalwart 
arms admest po w e ri ess tat want of eu8te» 
nance, and yet they etttl stood valii4itly aitd 
battkd f<tf the right dtodensly wHI tl^ 
name go down in histoiy, and forever wili 
the remembrance of the siege efVicksbarg^ 
be referred ta with pHde for its gallant he- 
roes—with tears over the gallant dead. 

••Papa, papal" said Florence, with a peal 
of htnghter bursting fh>m her eheny lips^ 
•* I cannotimagine my toilet complete until I 
receive yonr commendation. Is my bandan* 
na exaoMy the style? And have I ezactfy 
the flat-footed step peculter to my kind? 
Imagine Marion, dear papa, when he discov- 
ers me through my perfect dt^ulse. Oh I I 
am all excitement for ftar he betrays him^ 
self, and blasts his repoUtkm by coming in 
too close proximity with * Aunt Dhiah t*" 

Oh! how Herbert Lee worshipped that 
orphan chiki— that sweet child of his boun- 
ty. But one other had ever gained access to 
the holy receptacle where dwelt the image 
of Adele Vernon, and it was she, who, with 
a determination that knew no obstacle, had 
resolved to break asunder the dialns which 
made Marion Lee a prisoner. 

Herbert Lee confbssed, to the satislkctloB 
of Florence, that even his watchfcd eye 
could never have discovered the cheat, and 
surely none would have recognised our 
gracefbl heroine, so completely had she trans- 
formed herself into a genuine old AfHcan 
cake maker. Her blue cetton dress, Just 
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thoit enough to diew a pair of little feet, so 
completely diiiguised in the rough brogans 
that none could ere^ haye conceived that a 
little Otttdarella bf a foot vmm ooatained 
therein. A crisped, curly wig, placed low 
on her forehead, and around which was fold- 
ed a bright bandanna handkerchief, fiintasti- 
tally aCTMiged,«oconUag-to New Oileans 
■^, the blaijkemd fluoe, all gate to Flor- 
ence the UMtt perfect diagoiseever in¥ested. 

With her baaket of cakee apoa her arm, 
the AiHean brogoe ut)on Iter lips, she startled 
«ff as gaiij as if apon & wedding toot, 

** Ftoresoe, dear, this is a wild proceed- 
ing; bat woideni know nothing but ex- 
tremes. Should Marion Lee ever prore 
VA worthy tlM woman who for his sake would 
even become the veriest shure, may a Just 
God brii^ upon him his merited punish- 
0M»t But shame on me I Has dishonor 
ever UA its blight upoa a scion of our house, 
and diall I for one moment suppose that my 
boy — my noble, generous boy, should ever 
oommit aa ad for whidi he skould bhmaf " 



** If you please, massa, Vae mighty low in 
funds to-day, and would like to get a five 
cents from dese wicked old rebels, if they 
pockets ain*t too empty, to help me along. I 
baint had no chance to talk to *em and 
fi{>ffss my Blind since I*se been tVee, and I 
wants nqw Just one chance to tell^m that 
we*s all on a equality now, if my skin is as 
black as the ace of spades. I ain't got no 
permit, but we undei^stand each other by 
this time, though I'se mightv tired wailin' 
fer dem five acres you was goin* to give us 
as soon as we get fi^** 

" Pass on and hush your tongue, you old 
^mpleton. They'll get nothing to eat un- 
less they pay for it, and thanks to our spl- 
diers they'll have but little left by the time 
we drain them.'* 

Ohj l^ow exultingly those big brogans 
tread that old floor, which seemed giving 
way under the great pressure of, prisoners- 
how enticingly Aunt Dinah removed the 
white cloth Irom her refreshments, disdain- 
ing the little change thrown at her. 

How beautiAil, even in her disguise, seem- 
ed that row of p^rly teeth, which kne^v no 
rivalry in purity. As prisoner atler prison- 
er advanced to her, with what holy happi- 



ness did die dispense to eadi one her daki- 
tie& 

"Without money and without price," 
would she whisper in each longings eu", and 
many a ghastly smile lit up thoee manly fea- 
tures (almost reduced to starvation) by her 
welcome invitation. 

*' As free as a Saviour's love— as free as 
the water wUch gushes ihm the roek. 
Would to Qod that I could as easily borat 
awen the prison doors and procMni you free 
-*4Kit not yet, not yetP and oft she passed, 
her eyes seeking but the one objeot-^ber 
heart and soul ihmishinf^ for Otte gllupse of 
her *' beloved brave.** Fearing alssoel lo 
breathe lesc she betnty lieneU^ske moved 
cautieudy through the erowd utatll sudden- 
ly her eye is dhrected to the open window. 
There sat Marien Lee, pale, ieeUe, ^diaast- 
ed almost unto ftdntneos. Hto heard seemed 
pressing his forehead, whic^ thougk tanned 
by exposure, had lost none of its ehmaeter, 
and as aimt- Dinah approaohed be eeeaed 
absorbed in deep thought, while bto eyes 
rested on a letter, whose lines were almost 
illegible. On his slieulders wefe now to be 
seen straps of honor, bestowed oft him for 
valiant deeds and noble heroism. 

Justly had be won his honors, and (hoo^ 
his "^ faded grey?' suited not his fovmer nak, 
when his ineome exeeeded that nf any 
Southern fortune^ it waa but themore hoiHv- 
ed from its eervieein a great, good caase. 

Talk of the eloqaence of DemosfeheneB, 
it never suipassfid tlie mond power of Aetf- 
loot eloquouce ol that Uoiid, gende wooma 
as she approaclied thai eare-vrom, power- 
less soldier, and whispered ^ ^ Floreoca.** 
Talk of thesacriflce of Abrshau as be lajf 
his only born upon the altar, in obedienoe 
to the command of Qod, it 'neiTer exoelled 
the heroism ot that fralU modest girUaa, 
with a fortitude such as Soathem women 
alone have ever exbibitdd, ehe bade her lips 
sod Ikeart be siill, lest all be lost 

Fain would she have made manifeel Uiat 
jtiy, which would have flUcd thoee priaoa 
walls with light and radlanoe for Marimi 
Lee, but she had made herself a heroiike to 
rescue him, and she otust not liilter. 

''Here's some old-fiishiOBed Virginy piefe, 
massa; made Just as my oki misBiia used to 
make them, long Hf;o« ami you look as if yen 
is none the better ioi the last batfle vrith oar 
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But a8 she was about proclaimirij^ her n* 
tioDs tn&i as kerotofon^ ilie 6pML a guard 
Bear ber. 

*'l€aa'taar thatt I ain't a lUtkWtsony 
tor fod, yomg DMssa^ and ii does aeetai as 
if I might Just giyeyoo a pia or ;two, tasav« 
jam stomach; btttwben IgitsataMislMdon 
ai^ five acns that ix^ deliteten is goiii' to 
glT« me, 111 foiget all gradges. This ain't 
quite money enoogh, bat if its all yon^re 
got, why r 11 have to take it" 

That one word *' Florenee'" had told him 
mil, mad as he bent apparently Id put the 
m«iiey in her hand, she slipped toto his hand 
a little note containing bat these lines : 

**J)eaT Marian: Doubtless you think me 
a little mad-cap for thus attempting to de- 
liver yon from your enemies. My will is 
my Jaw, and with me there is not^soch a 
word aa MI. I have prepared your disguise, 
and it awaits yon behind the door, oonoeai- 
ed in my old sliawl, which I will leave * 1^ 
mktake.' I threw it off as if in my way, 
and did it so carelessly that none of the guards 
■Qspected anything. I will not take it with 
me. When yon snoceed in takhig the dis- 
guise return the shawl to the same spot. I 
will be with you, perhaps, earlier than you 
anticipated. Ko Inznrioas home for me 
ai^ longer. Never whilst oar noble men 
are bauUng Ibr our fireside will Floroioe 
Sotfttherland rest caiaily in peace and luxu- 
17. 1*11- be up and doing, if not with a rifle 
on my shoQlder, with a prayer on my lipe— 
ni hoiet in my heart the blood-stained but 
not dtisoerated banner, and cry to Heaven 
for anccess to our cause 

''Bver yours, in sincerest ftdth, 

'^Florhiob.'' 

fie law her 'no naore. With a wisdoiA nn- 
Qsnal to her yeare, she ({uiekened her steps. 
She bad accomplished her purpose. If Ma- 
rion acted prudently she had rescued him 
from the privation of a hard prison lite. 
Again had ahe heard him breathe, as in the 
days gone by, *'My Florence "--once again 
tad she looked intatiie depth of his eyes, 
and ^ank In strength to sustain her, even hi 
the darkfst hour. Once again had sheheaid 
him say: ^ Vfaiiky, thrice worthy art thoq, 
way darling/' and now she vn» doubly forti- 
ied tor every- trtol in life save his loss. 

With thanks to the goarda, ahe kit the 



t^riBOB, flying on the wings of wind, to bear 
the gbid tidlnga of her snooesB to her fkdier. 

(Hi! howafaescampeffedaroandthercioat^ 
tim Httle mimio, sliewing papa how eooi* 
pletely she hoodwinked the guards. Again 
knd again siie repeated to him, In ecstacy of 
deliirht, her great Joy ait seeing our poor 
familtied soldiers partaking of her ftast. A 
thousand tioDte that night did she knock 
at papa's door (not to distort) him) only to 
ask if Markm was yet out of the enemy's 
way. 

Poor child 1 so litUe of sorrow had she 
known— scarcely an obstacle of tiie weight 
of a straw had she ever met in her path, so 
that she could not realize that over her was 
ooilectiBg a wild storm, whose fiiry riie 
wonld soon experience. 

Blie could not imagine that even at thb 
very moment the ihithiUl <^d servant from 
whom she had procured her disguise was ki 
the presence of her enemies, betraying her 
into their hands withiout meicy for the in- 
nocent victim^-tiiateven then tlie torch vras 
being made ready to apply to their onoa 
happy home, made beautiful not only by the 
hand of art, bat by tiie pure memories of 
childhood— 'by every golden link which af- 
fecticm had wrought arouml that predona 
dead ; and yet it was even so. 

it was evening, and e^tpecting to leave 
the city early in the morning fbrliome, Flor- 
ence bade papa an early good-night, and waa 
soon in the land of dreams, sleephig as hi- 
nocently as the unconscious babe, while the 
crue3 waves were dashing to and fro the lit- 
tle bark which once promised to bear its 
treasure safely to the other shore. Sweetly 
she smiled as she dreamed of her brave sol- 
dier love. She knew tiiat if possible he 
would battle with more energy, now ibatiier 
will and zeal had placed him again in com- 
mand of his devoted followers. 

But suddenly, in the midst of her Joy, her 
6,tep8 faltered— a terrible chasm opened be- 
fore her. There on the other side stood Ma- 
rion Lee, powerless to help her, and in tones 
such as ikll upon the heart like drops of 
molten lead tresh from the fomace, biddfaig 
her "* Falter not, l)ut walk boldly forth, look* 
ing to Heaven for deiiveranoe." 

But bark I Step after step approaches her 
door— not the glad light step of a friend, but 
the deadly tread of an enemy. A knoek at 
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Hw door denMwdii^ adwM o n awwu ed 
FloMttce BoatlwriMid to t Ml mate of ber 
ooodition, snd wHh trao heroiwi she re- 
flolred to meel the emergtmcf m best the 
eoald. 

With instfneOre modesty, the leqoested 
that her intradert woald tarry bat one mo* 
iieDt, unltl the coold prepare to meet thera» 
impatiently they mmmared alood their cold, 
onfeeUBg threats, bat, ta if her purity had 
made her sacred, not one of tliote rough, 
wicked men dared destroy her privacy by 
Ibfcing open that doted door. 

With the dignity of a qaeen, the modesty 
of a true woman, the a{q»roacliedthe^ardt, 
Atraanding— 

" By whote aathority dare you intrade up- 
on a defencelets^l f I am not a eowardly 
CMMren that I oan be taught tubmiasion by 
yoor threats. Within this fi-aii body is a 
tool which sabmits to no power, save that 
which Qod himself has pronounced Just It 
it but that I am a woman, powerless to car* 
ly a sword, that you see me here, and I ac- 
cept my situation but as the will of Heaven. 
Had I a thonsaad lives I would consider 
them but as dust, could I save my beloved 
South ttom dishonor. I demand again your 
Mftthority for this proceeding. 8hame on 
you, that you call yourselves men, and thus 
assail a defenseless woman. Hang your 
heads, nor dare lift your eyes to the light of 
Heaven while such an unholy purpose lies 
hidden in your heart.'* 

To some of our readers this heroic forti- 
Inde may seem fiction, but could you have 
teen that fragile girl, as she stood there alone 
in her majesty, defying them by her calm 
digni^, none could have doubted that our 
Southern women were indeed the true pa- 
triots. 

And each one of these men felt it to be 
to. Producing a written order, one of them 
approached and gave it into her own hand. 
Tremblingly she read as follows : 

*' Charges being preferred against Miss 
Florence Southerland for disloyal conduct, 
we hereby order her person to be delivered 
into your hands, herfiuher to remain in his 
own room, under lock aad k^, until fhrther 
developments become known. 

•' By order of General B ." 

It requked no interpreter to tell her what 
those ohoigea ime. She knew that the had 



beta betnytd, and u6iw tot nerre tw i 
hcrenendefei. 

«*8oldiert, I witt attenpt to oflbr no m> 
sistance. I' am your .prisoneiv- I will not 
parley words with you, for It it nnworthy of 
a Soutliem woman tbot to degrade tiers^. 
So toon at I can prepare a change in cloth- 
ing aad tee my &ther I wUl be ready topro> 
oeed. It is not in your power to harm ma, 
but metbhiks, if I read yoar hearts aright, 
yon are Bketidy aaham«d of your filthy 
work.** 

'* YoQ Judge at ri^tly,** tpoke the oOoer 
of the gutrd who had given her the order 
for her ametft ; ** we are here, it it true, whk 
the intention of slaying your husbands, sona 
and brothers, for which it is but natural that 
you should loathe us; but, by the Ood who 
made us, we disdain this paiticipacion in 
any such degrading indignities. We wash 
our hands of the loul deed, and rather tiiaa 
become the instruments of dishonor to wo- 
man I, for one, will go back to my fireside, 
and leave for others that which I scorn to 
do." 

^Accept my gratitude, enemy though yoia 
are, for your manliness in thus acknowledg- 
ing tlie wrong. In atter years, when I i^ 
view the past, I shall think with pleasure 
that I met with one, at least, in the invader^ 
camp who dared to defend a Southern wo- 
man. But you will allow me to speak to 
my Aither, will vou not?'* 

"* It is not in accordance with our c^ors, 
but it shall be even at you wish it" 

In Herbert Lee*s life there were but three 
grand epochs. Tlie first when, in a moment 
of anger, he cast from him Adele Vernon — 
again, when she, in the great struggle be- 
tween llfo and death, gave unto his arms 
Florence Southerland — and now when, un- 
like any other trial he had ever known, fote 
called upon him to tee hit beaatiftil, fearleta 
child ddivered into the hands of an enemy 
who had no regard for God or his laws. 

Yainfy he appealed to Heaven, in piteooa 
aocaits, for some interposition to save his 
idol fh>m those ruthless hands. She dared 
not tpeak lett the would lose her self-con- 
trol, and humiliate heraelf before those mea. 
. ** Father, dear fother, for my sake, for Ma- 
rion's sake, shik not into the abyss of do- 
spair. Right must iNrevail, and virtue is ooi- 
nipotent I fear them not With the knowl- 
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6dge of your iiUiiiDg ftitMiliieit, the inva- 
luable love of Marion Lee, I defy the pow- 
enofdarknewtalMHiBaie. iJHtbatamile 
nA though it be> Miiiret me that yon do not 



miftrvst the power of ny will I haTe&MmA 
a friend eren among my eaemiee. GUiall I 
doubt the power of God to save me eTen 
fh>m the darktieae of deaifa r *' 



[10 am ooNTuiuxD.] 



Wnm the Bt inum M^giiHn, 

AN EMPIRE WITHOUT A DOCTOR. 



•* Who was the flrst doctor y What physic 
did he give ? and how did his patients like 
itf" ** Galen was the man,** answers the 
Ihmily M. D.,ln a tone of reverential ad- 
miration for the accredited author of the 
healing art ** Galen was the father of med- 
idne," he goes on to say, •* and we are In 
debted to him Ibr — " " The fiither of med- 
icine,** interrupts Pater^milias, " he was not 
even ile ekler brotho*. What did the peo- 
ple do until Galen's time? And was not 
Hippocrates setting bones five hundred years 
before him?** M. D. IooIlb puzaled, for 
Paterfhmilias is right ; and, for the matter 
of that, Pythagoras had been dosing his con- 
fiding IKends with all ^rts of queer com- 
pounds a centmy or so earlier. If he did not 
tdmhiister the first black-draught, nobody 
can say who did ; so let htm have all the 
honor of the nasty mixture. The Egyptians, 
hideed, were earfjr afoot as medidne^men, 
snd were concocting potions hundreds of 
years before the Bamian phik)Sopher tried 
Us hand at drugs. But the land of mysteiy 
seems to h4ve talcen its physic withont 
troubling itself to remember who first pre- 
scribed the dose. Medicine has fhred Hke 
be». No one knows to whom the world is 
indebted for these compounds. If the story 
be true that Isls devised malt liquor for her 
own pecuHstr delectation, it may chance to 
be thiK Osiris, her husband, feh it his duty 
to ^Racever a remedy Ibr too liberal indul- 
gence, and the result may have been oflered 
fo tlie world hi the shape of a digeetive 

Be this as It may, doctoring is first heard of 
In Ikypt. The priest took it in charge, as 
ftey did most other things worth having, 
«Bd turned it to good account It Is likely 



enough that polsonfng enemies divided their 
attention with curing IHends. But wh«V 
ever success may have Ibllowed their treat- 
ment of the living, they certainly knew how 
to preserve the dead. Their skHl in ee^ 
balming shows ^em to have possessed a 
knowledge of drugs, and a readiness of 
hand, that more enlightened practitionert 
have since tried in vahi to emulate. Wheth^ 
er, thereibre, fbr good or Ibr evil, medieiiit 
claims an unknown Egyptian priest as t1» 
first author; and who shall say that seniM^ 
and castor-oil may not divide tiie honor of 
the earliest dose of physic? 

What effect the conquests of Mohsmmei 
may have exercised upon the study of med> 
icine in Eastern lands, it is not easy to My 
fh>m the absence of all record as to the ear* 
lier modes of practice. A learned Arab, 
named Avicenna, wrote a digest of medicine^ 
but this was long afler the Heglni, and af- 
ter men*s minds had learnt to accommodala 
themselves to the narrow line of though* 
encourrged by the Koran. The probabiUt]^ 
is that the spread of IslaUiism was unfovor' 
able to the cuHure of medical sdence, and 
that the specifics of fbrmer days t^i under 
the suspicion of heresy. To be oonslsteni 
with his belief, a Moslem ought to esteem H 
sinflil to reitot the inroads of disease./ It 
would be fiyihg hi the tuot of Heaven, wield- 
ing to be wiser than the Creator. The use 
of any medidnes, therefore, would be qoea* 4 
tionable; and, moat of all, those which had 
been handed down from infidel forefhthem^ 
The result of this woaM, necessarily, be tte 
decay of the healing art From aadeao^ 
it would lapse into a auperstttion. Tradi- 
tions of better days mght, no doubt, Mngtf 
under Arab tent% for tin Seat li t ena dotM 
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of first Impresflloiis, Imt intoletaneb woatd 
prereiit their spread. 

The Moors hare always prided theihselves 
upon being strictest and motjt orthodox of 
believers. This means tliat they steadily set 
their faces against anything wliich is likely 
to improve their condition. So great is 
their present dread of Btiropean innovattons, 
that no Christian can enter their mosqnes 
nnder pain of death. Recent cases are 
known in which adventurous spirits had to 
pay for their curiosity by a race round the 
town with a yelfing mob At their heels. So 
far, tberefbre, from attempting to keep pace 
with the civilication of the West, the Moors 
seem to think that they wiU best Ailfl! the 
nqairements ot their foith by Ignoring the 
existence of science altogether. Arithme- 
tle, geometiy, and astronomy, which once 
found a fkvored home*in Barbary, only sur- 
irive as names. Astrology appears In a garb 
which would make it hard to deceive any 
ofle, not thoroughly resolved to t>e cheated ; 
while the buildei's art« which has loft so 
■itny matchless memorials in Southern 
Spain, seems to have parsed out of th^ land, 
and the choicest specimens of Gothic skill 
are allowed to moulder away Ibr want of a 
few toudiea ttom a master-hand. Medicine 
forms no exception to the unhappy rule, and 
boars mournful testimony to the rigidity of 
a system which makes all considerations of 
pnogress or safety yield in blind submission 
to a worn-out creed. 

As the empire of Morocco cannot boast of 
a thigle school of meditinei it is needless to 
flay ^Mut there are no licensed practitioners. 
IHplomas, hospitals, and dispensaries, not 
beiog spedfled in the Koran, must of neces- 
ttj^ be emanations fh)m the powers of dark- 
ness, and are consequently to be abhorred of 
all believers. The want of a medical edu- 
cation does not appear to be felt; and all 
that is needf\]l to secure a practice is a con- 
fiding spirit on the part of patients. Any 
one who pleases may set up as a doctor, and 
• as Ms stock-in-trade consists of a few simple 
leibs fbr pooltices, tof^ther with hot iron 
and boiling oil for wounds, lie has the satis- 
&etioa of knowing that his efforts for the 
public health are conducted at a very small 
pBooniary cost Sm^cal instruments are 
imknown, and the nearest approach to an 
ilMAaktt is performflfl 1^ hacking off an c^- 



feeding niemb^, atiddippln^ the wound fn 
billing oil. 

It Is a good thing, pethaps, that Moors 
haf^B an otjeotton 16 amputatton. As a rule, 
they prefer death to the loss of one of their 
limbs. They expect that the sum-total of 
their members will be demanded of them 
at the Judgment-day; and if they have been 
unlucky enough to lose a finger or toe, they 
must then produce a new one, or suffer dire- 
fbl penalties. The clumsiest amputations 
are seldom followed by fktal effects, for the 
tetnperate habittr df the people tnake them 
capable of enduring almost any amount of 
cutting snd backlog without a sign of in- 
flammation. 

But how are patients obtained in a coun- 
try where brass- plates and red lamps are un- 
known ? Most likely the budding doctor is 
already following some other trade, and he 
improves his opportuniUes py affectionate 
inquiries abont the health of a dyspeptic 
customer. The arrival of a corpulent, town- 
bred Moor, who has been over-eaJting him- 
self, gives an admirable chance for trying 
his skill. Long aud patient is the cross-leg- 
ged consultation. At last the head is pror 
nounced to be the seat of the disorder, and 
a cord Ued tightly round the temples. This 
is a grand specific, fVeely resorted to by a 
people who have not the vemotest idea of 
reaching the head through the stomach. 

The patient doubles himself up in a cor- 
ner fbr a nap, and, on waking,;finds his head- 
ache much the same. The doctor looks wise^ 
examines the cord, and thinks that his vic- 
tim wants bleeding. This is usually done 
in the arm or leg; but a person who is very 
well up in the Koran, and has read a chap- 
ter or two that morning, m%y venture upon 
other parts, in which case the head is usually 
selected. The Mpors are nearly as fond of 
bleeding as their neighbors the ti^mniarda^ 
From the liberal way in which nature is, 
*' assisted ** in Spain, it is likely enough that 
a fahr proportion of patients receive such ef- 
fectual help as rapidly to place them out of 
reach of earthly suffering. A Moorish prac- 
titioner will not be disposed to cany matters 
to this length, so he may probably vaiy 
bloodletting with some milder form of treat-' 
ment This will take the ^ape of a poultice 
or plaster; and so highly is this application 
esteemed, that it is common enough to sea 
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a body leUow, who is SBder tbe influence of 
m attack ^f bile, walking aboat vritb a 
ptaatffit OB eacU aide of his face; pqrgntiva 
medkaiiea are aerer uaed. 8«|i|¥>siDg tbe 
eoinplalDt to be dbslinate* lalisoMMia and 
cfaariQg are next retorted to. A Mttie abeti-^ 
oenoe would probably effect for the patient 
all that lya doctor's treatment is suppoied to 
aebkve ; but it ia ouriens to obeenra that al- 
though the HooTB are exceediogly calm 
when anffensg ihura any aeriona disoider 
wfbJck oalla out their endurance, they are 
reatlns under a trivial ailment^and granble 
Uwdly if they do not obtain inacantaneous 
Teiief« The dosing, then^ goes on somewhat 
aa follows: A Terse or so of the Koran Is 
written on an egg^tbat is then careiUUy 
washed in water, of.wbich tb^ patient drinka 
a little, rubbing the part affected with the 
reat 

This is aaorereign lemedy forophthalnda. 
In a case of yery acute suffering, a passage 
of the Koran is inscrilied on parchment, 
which is reduced to pulp, and adminlster- 
edin the form of a pill. This is a reiy ex- 
treme remedy, something like eight or ten 
grains of calomel among onrselyes. Sup- 
poai^g that it 6uX of gMd effect, it is phdnly 
the nvtn's destiny that he must die. The 
doctor's art can do no more for him, and he 
isdiamiased as incurable. Should lie, how- 
ever, be unreasonable enough to desire to 
prolong his Ule, he may secure the good o^ 
fic«a of a Saoton, or saint, by no greater 
outlay than the purchase of acock, which is 
to be sacrificed at the departed worthy's 
tomb. The coun try is pretty thickly strewn 
with little whitewashed structures, consist- 
ing of four low walls, sometimes surmount- 
ed by a tiny dome, but odener open to the 
sky. These are the resting-places of men 
famous for the sanctity of their lives and 
who have attained to the honor oi canoniz- 
ation. The Santons must be a placable race, 
when their &vor can be secured by a few 
cc^>perB expended in a fowL If the paiietat 
be veiy much in earnest about the Santon*s 
intercession, he will pitch his tent in the 
neighborbood of the tomb, and make a 
heavy in veatmept in poultry* Sometimes a 
number of people club together, and turn 
the thing into a sort of. medical pic-nic ; re- 
maiolog at the encampment for periods vary- 
ing from a week to a month. Aa tombs are 



often tQ be found on die side of breezy hills, 
the amaont of inconvenienee encountered 
by a camping party need not be exeasslve. 
With plenty of fresh air\ glorious scenery, 
game to oa had ibr the shooting, and an eit« 
tine removal from business, a man may oon^ 
trive to BMke hhnself pretty comlbitablei It 
is likely that pUgrfas to the ahrineof the 
saint derive aa much benefit ttcm tiiebovmty 
ol nature as firom the holy man's interces' 

SiOB. 

Theve are, of ooufsa, divers complaints 
which will not wait to be cuMd by time and 
such medical practice' as is Iraown lo th^ 
Hodrs. Jiung diseases are not common, b6l 
their absence is atoned fbf hy fevers of vari- 
ous types. Then, too, a man's leg may be 
cru^ed hy a ihll firom his horse. Some 
kind IHend bandagea it up in his toiten, and 
caniss the poor fbltow home to an inevita* 
Ue death by gangrene. Or, again, a person 
drops down in a fit A crowd colleola. 
Not the ofikdous eirdeof cariosity attracted 
by a street accident in London, but grave 
and solemn men, who stroke their beards 
and discourse of destiny. No eflovt is made 
to raise tiie sufferei^-Hoot because the :by« 
standers 9iean to be cruel, but because as 
icy darn ol faith has froaen up the approach* 
es to tlidr hearts. Sympatiiy would be inda^ 
cent Tiie utmost that decorum will allo# 
is lo poll the gelab (or ckMik>over the blacfc* 
ening laoe, and to a^inst the slippeia whkli 
have fiUlen off. For the rest, Allah iagrsat, 
and Mohammed is his prophet 

The temperate habits of country-bred 
Moors carry them through disordem whic|i 
would be fatal to b[ood inflamed by stimu- 
lants. The rapidity with which their flesh 
heals after serious wounds would create as- 
tonishment in the wards ot the best-arranged 
European hospital. So long as a vital part 
is not touched, recovery is nearly certain. 
Insanity, which is fearfully prevalent, knows 
no treatment or restraint Viewed as a mark 
t>f fieayeu*8 favor, in withdrawing tlie mind 
from all capacity for worldly business, that 
it may contemplate thingn above, madness is 
allowed to have its way ; and.the most dan- 
gerous lunatics go at large, often inflicting 
deadly ii\jury upon themselves and on in- 
cautious passers-by. Many of these poor 
raving creatures attain to a kind of canoniz- 
ation after death,andyaa.a fesraid for the 
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wildnew of tl^ir e» c<mw , tie elevmtod into 
Ibe rank of Boatons, and bftTo their tombs 
btiAtigoA by a crowd of •a];^>liaiits for the 
cure of bodify mfirmitifli. It is aiaiiiiiad 
that the mere prooosa of dying transtoma 
them into poblio benefiidom ; for during tbci 
period of their earthly Hveath^nerer CMae 
to be A daogerooa and intolerable nolaaiice. 
Boi there is mie branch of Mooriah medi- 
cal practice that ia well worth consideration, 
and wliich certainly desenrea a trial amoqgat 
aa. The bite of a nad^og, which in Ba- 
fopean oountriea beeomea a aore pnzsle to 
the Acuity, meeta with a treatment in Mo- 
locce aa eflectnal as it is anmmaty. Any- 
thing wtilch may help to lenen the eliances 
of hydrophobia ia a public benefaction ; and 
in a country where canhie lAadneaa prevails 
to an almoat incredibla extent, it is fortunate 
tlmt aativo ingenuity has hit upon a remedy 
which admita <^ inHaat application. A 
Moor is pretty sure to haye someguopowder 
hi his poueb, so he takes out a handful, and 
haying deepened and enlaiged the wound 
with his knife, with as much coolness and 
indiffisrence as if he were the mast inactiaed 
hospital sofgeon, rubs the powdor into the 
iore. Haying made a little pyramid on the 
fleaii, he allows it to dry for a few minutes 
in the sun. A match is then applied, and 
Hm opecatioa teradnales with a fiss, vrtMi 
has the double effect of cleansing the wound 
and stanrhiwg the blood. As a rule, noeyil 
consequences follow vpon this rough-and- 
ready sort of treatment, beyond aa ugly 



scar, testing to the courage and endursacs 
of tiie operator. When hot Iron ia at hand, 
it is applied aa aaur^ remedy tlian even the 
blasting procesa. Criminal practice makci 
the Moors iamiliar with ito oae Whena 
man haa been detected in a theft, and km 
not been able to condone the olfcnce by • 
fine, hie lumd is chopped off, when hot iron 
is immediately applied to the mangled atmnp. 
Bometimes h^hagoii or pitohte used inmetd, 
and, whatflifor pain may reauU firem this nde 
remedy, the p«tient is nearly aura to eaeape 
from gangrene, 

Tiie Moon, in common with other AlHesn 
racea, are strongly impressed with the idea 
that every head covered with « Boropeaa 
hat must necessarily be a treanure^hooae of 
Bwdical knowledge. The consequence li 
that visitors are, immediately on their airivs], 
regaled with an exhibition of such wounds 
and sores as would be imposdble czc^t 
among a people upon whom filth and star- 
vation are allowed to do their work imoheck- 
ed. Each man has something to show, worse, 
if possible, than bis neiglihcMr; and all expect 
taistantaneous reliet When they are clam- 
arooB for help, iiowever, they are pertinadooa 
in rejectiDg eveiy nraedy that doea not coma 
up to their idea of tiie right and fitting. 
When whole villageaare swept off by typhus 
or cholera, as has recent^ been the case, the 
cahimity is allevialed by one never-liiiling 
source of comfort, via. that if tiie Inliabitanfa 
had not died of typhus or diolera, they mosl 
inevitably have died <^ something else. 



iFrom Chsmber'i JonmaL 

BBSUBOENT. 



Qreen the little l«sieU shew 
In the porple foreft*B bowert; 

Oolden, white, and violet hlow 
Alltheeroeai iowers. 

Happy are the tender leavee— 
Happjare the saintly flowers; 



lalMswecldorMUs. 



Petala like an aqgel^i lobe 

Fall (to bleach and flMie) in ahoweis ; 
They may tigh whom pain can probe, 

Not nnooaaciotte flowera. 

Ah I Hia whispered, doea the year 
Suinless raise the perished flowers f 

Our dead and Kone shall reappear 
AifllU wttli Heaven** dowera. 
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** Unclb Willib, hare yoa ever bora ip 

The sfe$km Carrie I^aaveiB, waa a prot- 
.lgr» bi%ht^«d girl -of seventeen, and her 
4iBC8ii«a waa addifwctd to. a middle-ased 
gcatlemaQ, w^o occupied the ono^halr be- 
*iide iier. Th&xest ef the fi^oup consisted pf 
two ladies aod Imq genUexnen, .older than 
berseli^ tbovigb: the eldest was bf&rdly twen- 
^"flvevaodva girl of flUeen.w.ba sat with 
her head sealing on the elderly gentleman^s 
knee^ while his baud fondly stroked her hair. 
The comfortably iUmished room spoke of 
taste and re^nement, united tQ a moderate 
income, rather than of wealth; .and the same 
. might be said of the young people^s appeieil'- 
ance. TlMy were all blathers and sisters, 
and the elderl|y gentleman was their uncle, 
;Hr, William Panyersi i^^on whom they had 
.been entirely dq;»endent ever since a few 
iaaBtbs belbre the biitii of Leila, the young- 
est. 

At Carriers question Qertrude, the eldest 
girU shook her head r^rori^gly, and jUila 
mieo her ^es inqobringly to her uncle's 
Iboey sec4Uog to kaow il the remark had gir- 
en Lim pain. She was reassured by his. quiet 



" Yes, Carrie; even I have been in loye." 

*' Oh I tell OS about it— please tell us abont 
it, uncle Willie. Where is she? What was 
her name 1 Was she pretty ? '* 

Jftr. Daa?ershesiti^tPd, and Qertrude said 
qnicUy : 

"BonH tell us if it icives you the least 
pain, unde Willie, ^t was one of Carrie's 
thoughtless questions." ' 

** OhL I did not ipeea to pain you. Please 
forgive mCydearunele,*^ and Carrie bent over 
him and pressed lier rosy cheek to his., 

Mr. Danvers kissed her fondly ss be re- 
pUed: 

** There is nothing, to forgive, daughter; 
though I thank Gertrude all the same for her 
ttionghtftUQ^ss of me. Yea, I have been In 
love. Would you all like to hear about it ? '* 

"V^yV^HMichr'^ey All exclaimed, 

W 



drawing their chairs closer round him. 
" There is uotbing we wonld like better." 

** Well, dear children, your wish shall be 
gratified. I think, l4eiU, as you are so fond 
of names, you will have to call mine 'The 
Love Story of an Ugly Clerk/ '» 

**OhI.no, no, uncle Willie I" wjs the 
eager cry from all. " You are not ugly.** 

" Not in your loviag eyoB, i>erhaps ; bqf to 
every one else I am decidedly ugly. Do4't 
look so very sorry for rae, children ; I hl^TO 
learned not to mind it now. But come, lat 
me commence my story. 

Hy father, you know, owned a phuitatiaii 
in tlte upper psxt of the State, where your 
lather, our two sisters and .myself were 
brought up. We were four of the happiest 
children imaginable, and well we might b^, 
for kinder or.more judidous parents than 
oars jcould not be found. TJxere was one 
drop ot bitterness in . my cup, however, 
which even at ihat early age caused me 
much pain and mortification. While Hugh, 
May and Carrie were remarkably beautiful 
children, I was hopelessly, unqueationabJiBr 
ugly. When very young I overheai^ n^ 
kind old mamma remark to her husband — 

*'Lond, Jlnaweny, ain't it a pity mass 
Willie so ugly 7 De res* look des like some- 
ting to eat; but, poor child, him ain*t got a 
good look in um. Tse shure inisses do her 
bes', but all de fixin* she ,kin fix can*t hide 
de ugly. Aa' I so lub de civile, too, God 
bress um.** 

And " Jinawerry" replied: 

'*Dat*s de trute, Jemima; but he neber 
make hese^; poor chile. . Aji*I tell yon what, 
he smart" 

If my manuna and hef husband. Who 
loved me so dearly, thought n>e ugly, I knew 
that none could be found to think otherwise^ 
and so I felt that. my fate was sealed. 

I often used to stand before the glass ai|d 
gaze at myself till hot ^ tears shut oullho 
sight; but I never spoke of my ugliness to 
any one. It made me sl^ and awkward be- 
fore strangers, l)ut I was too proud to let the 

iM0) 
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aecrei of mj timidity be known. Yet, out 
of every bitter sweetness can be drawn, and 
no one ^o»m^^ wlien I ms so fiiequei^lyi 
praised for the nnselfishness with which I 
gaye op eyerytliing to my bro/her and sis- 
ters, that the motive which prompted me 
lif as the intense admiration I felt for toeir 
beauty, and the keen sense of my own in- 
ftriority In what I considered the most im- 
portant point ot all. 

When I was seventeen the accident oc- 
curred which gave me this awkward limp, 
that will accompany me to my grave. It 
made me an invalid for three years, and at 
the end of that time, although my strength 
wSb recovered, I had become so sensitive 
that liothing could induce me to return to 
.college. Hugh married very young, and in 
course of time Gertrude and Hugh were 
born. In 1841, a few months after your 
birth. Will, a terrible misfortune came xtpon 
us. Tour grandfather died suddenly, leav- 
ing us penniless. He had atood security to 
the fbll amount of his property fbr his most 
intimate friend, a merchant who was sup- 
posed to be very wealthy. This man com- 
initted suicide, and it was found that he had 
been carried away by a mania for specula 
tion, lost everything, and brought total rum 

' upon my father and another of his friends. 
Giief and shame caused him to take his own 
life, rather than live to witness the ruin he 
had wrought The news found my &ther 
recovering (torn a severe attack of fever, 
and caused a relapse, which hurried him to 
the grave in less than a week. 

Bereaved and desolate, we were complete- 
ly stunned by the double blow which had 
fkllen upon us ; but the dire necessity fbr ac- 
tion roused Hugh and myself from our de- 
spondency. He succeeded in getting a situ- 
atiofi on Ihe railroad, with a salary which 
barely sufficed for the maintenance of his 

' delicate Wife and three little children. Upon 
me d«vx)lved ihe support of my mother and 
mj two4»ister8, and ihe only way in which 
X-coqld earn immediate payment was to ac- 
cept a place offered me as clerk i^ one of 
the largest retail dry good stores in the city. 
The employment was very distasteful to me, 
lor I was as pcoud as yon are, children, of 
being descended from a follower of William 
Ihe Norman, and having on Earl for the 
head of the family, although he did live in 



England, and knew little and cared Urn 
aboat the American branch of his illostrioos 
trea .^ides, i^ foicefl me iijito. constant 
contact with strangers, and mis was positive 
misei7 to n»9, Bnt there was no help for it, 
and I was only too glad to be able to earn 
bread for my poor mother and May and 
Carrie. 

But you will wonder what all this has to 
do with nijr fklllng In lore. ' Well, I am com- 
hig to that now. I had bean in lb*. C^xt(in"8 
store about a year, and was heartily weary ' 
of the nfb, when an event occurred whKah 
dlled me with new and strange emotions. It 
was my twenty-fifth . bhtbday, and I was 
feeling in unusually low spirits, which was 
increased by a bad headache It was a warm, 
rather oppressive spring day, but we had a 
constant stream of customers, mostly ladies, 
purchasing their own and theh* children's 
spring wardrobes. Ladies are not easily 
pleased, and they had seemed to me particu- 
larly fussy that morning, so that it was witfi 
a sense of unspeakable relief I found mysdf 
with no one tosei-re. There was a stool near 
me, and I sat down, leaning my aching head 
upon my hand,, and Inwardly praying fbr a 
little rest. I had hardly taken my seat, wfaeh 
a fellow-clerk whispered hastily, as he paafe- 
edm^— 

" Ladies cothing in at the door, Danvers^ 
a shoal of them. I hope, for your sake, 
they'll be a little more civil than those I'm 
serving." 

With a weary si^h, I rose and took my 
place behind the counter. Just as k tall mid- 
dle-sged lady, accompanied by a short mid- 
dle-aged lady, ftnd followed by four youo^ 
ladies, approached. The tall lady, who was 
evidently the leader of the parly, and had a 
very nuisculine face and a loud voice, com- 
menced operations by^lntiuiring, authorita- 
tively, for ** Spring calicoes, baregea, and 
musUns." 

" What style would yon preffer, ma'am ? *• 
I asked. ** We have «t laige assortment** 

** m look at jrour muslhis fLrat Show me 
a variety of them.* 

I took down a pile, and she commenced 
turning them over, appealing to her com* 
panions as she did so. 

" See, Maiy," addressing the short la^, 
who was a plnmp, good-tempered looking 
litl)e body ; ** this one with the laige bunches 
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Of flowers will just salt me ; and bere*8 a 
purple exactly the shade you like best tiook 
4t this pfaik one, dusie, and see if you like 

ir 

Sasie, one of the yonng ladles, looked at 
the dress, tamed up an already aspiring Ut- 
ile nose, and said: 

** I think it is horrid, mother. It's a regu- 
lar bri(^-dust red." 

** Well, how do yon like tbia one ? " 

"Not a bit The pinks are all hideous, 
and I canU wear anything else.** 

" Qet some more pinks," ordered the lady, 
taming to me. 

I brought down another pile, and finally 
IGss Susie was suited, although she. took 
very long to make up her mind. Then the 
lady called forward another of the girls, un- 
der the name of Julia, and she proved not a 
whit less fastidious, and even more con- 
temptuous than her sister— for they both 
called the tall Icdy motlier. The two re- 
maining young ladies had gone round to the 
^ other side of the short lady, and were turn- 
ing oyer the muslins with her, and spealung 
in low tones. 

Miss Julia being still unable to suit her- 
self, I was ordered to bring down some more 
dresses, which were very high up on the 
shelves. To r^oh them I had to climb on 
ft ladder, and Just as I was coming dowi^ I 
missed my footing and fell. Fortunately, I 
was near the bottom, and caught myself; 
but the whole pile of muslins slipped to the 
ioor. I gave my lame knee quite a bard 
blow, but mortification prevented ray feel- 
ing any pain at tiie moment, although I suf- 
fered severely ftom it afterwards. I stoop- 
ed, with a crimson Ikce, to pick up tbe mus- 
lins, and my confusion was not l^sened by 
hearing the tall lady say, distinctly and an- 
grily: 

** What an awkward creature," wnUe the 
yoong ladies Indulged in an aadible titter, in 
which they were Joined by some of the oth- 
er customers, and by most of my fellow- 
derks. A low, sweet voice said, quietly and 
earnestly: 

**Oht bosh, girls, husbl He will hear 
you." 

""WQiatif he does^ said tbe gid caUed 
Jnlla. "^ Awkward thing! be deierves lobe 
laughed at" 

** Gh I "but think bow badly he fmnt feel, 



poor fellow ; and I am sure be must have 
hurt himself. I am so sorry for him. Did 
you notice be was lame?— and &e looks iM> 
pale and worn out" 

Tbe words were spoken very low, but yon 
know bow peculiarly keen my sense of bear- 
ing is ; and I lost hot a syllable. As I pla^ 
ed tbe muslins ot the counter, t glanced 4t 
my defender, and^w that it was tbe young- 
est of the ladies, one of those who stood vy 
the short lady. I bad not seen her iaCe be- 
fore, owing to the thick veil which she bJid 
just lifted. Now I saw her plainly, and a 
purer, sweeter face I never beheld. Sbe 
looked about seventeen, with small, delicaU 
features, soft, ikir hair, and large, tender j;rey 
eyes. I do not think she was what Is UsuA- 
ly called beautiful, but in my eyes she hKd 
the loveliest face I ever looked upon. As 
soon as Julia had made bcrseleCtioi), the tall 
lady, turning to tbe two who bad not yfet 
chosen, daid : 

" Come, Kate and Ltila, have you suttM 
yourselves?** ** 

I wondered which name belonged to nly 
defender, and hoped it might be Leila, 'it 
seemed so fitted to her. Her companion? » 
tail, dark girl, answfered, shortly: '^' 

" Yes, 1 have taken this one." ' 

"Very well. And which one do you tehrfrt" 
looking at iny defender. ^ 

" They are all so pretty," she said, !n Wer 
sweet, ^ntle voice, *• I hardly Imow whfbh 
to select Choose' for me," 'and she lookbd 
at tbe young lady who had last spoken. ' 

** I think this will suit yOa best,** abe 1^ 
swered, lifting a pretty pink muslin. 

You know bow often you rH exfel Ay 
taste in ladles' dress, and I felt Instantly tnal 
tbe pink was not a good selection ; lo 11m- 
cendcd the ladder again, and took ddwiSf a 
piece of musltn which I pariicularly adnftr- 
ed, and which I tbougl^t would Just suith^r. 
1 remember well, it was a sheer wlAte 
ground, with tiny flowers of the lovefitet 
shade of blue icattered over It As I hiA it 
before her, pfaclng a piece of while doth' so 
as to show it to the best advantage, sh% Ex- 
claimed: ' . 

" Oh ! how lovely I I like this mu(*h 'fee 
best. Thank you,** and her soft eyes A&sted 
kindly upon my face. ' 

' It met with unhrergal approval, and 6iCher 
goods were called for. They ihopp^for 
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some time^ but I coiild not, mlmage to find 
'out which WM the name of 'my defender. At 
JMtt I hit opon an expedient, which was 

crowueti wMli oucLc*:^. She laid her parasol 
down on the counter, and I placed some 
goods upon it, hiding it completely. She 
was about to leave the store witUout remem- 
oering it, when I hastily produced it, saying 
to the short lady : 

*' I think this belongs to one of yoa, 
ma'am." 
^ She turned » saying: 

" Leila, you have left your parasol, my 

So she was really called Leila, and my llt- 
jUo ruse not only discovered that fact, but 

^ obtained for me a graceful bow, a sweet 
. tmile, and another gentle ** Thank yoiv" 

She left the store, and I feU as if all the 
sunshine had gone out with her. I leaned 
on the counter for a few moments, watching 

. the spot.wber^ her little hands had rested, 
and recalling the sweet looks and tones that 

^bAd reached to my very heart I wondered 

. who she was~if« like myself, she was poor 

. and lonely, or if her place was among the 
CsTorites of fortune. 1 was roused from my 
reyerie by the entrance of other customers, 
.and the monotonous duties of a clerk had to 
tie resum^. I tried to find out who the par- 
tj wore fh)m my fellow-clerks, but they 
were ss i^piorant as myself. One suggested 

^ that they wem probably country people, as 
he thought he knew by sight ever}' lady in 
the city, and they were evidently ladies., 
<8o weeks passed on, and I saw no more of 

, tixj lieila, as in my heart I loyed to call her. 
I thought of her, dreamed of her, and spent 

^inaby of my leisure hours in mining sketch- 
S0 from memory of licr tender face, and writ- 

\ilCifi page after page of poetry, the theme be- 

^ ing always love and Leila. Now I ^as hope- 
less, and indulged in bitter reproaches 
aigai|ist the late which had doomed me to 

. looelineis and despair; but soon my mood 

, WOi^d qliapge, and the buoyant f^cy ot. 

^ycKith would whisper that I knew not tlie 
fhture, and to me may yet come the priceless 

. |>lf0fKiDg of her k>ye. 
. AUtliiawliile.I worked harder than eyer, 
with a "kind of ifeyerish eagerness, aif if l^ 

oinj effort I might conquer &t<?, and brin^ 
p^yself fieai^r to her. I l)ecame more sileiit 
and reseryed than ever, and my mother and 



sisters used to fear often that I was OTer« 
working myself. 

Bo the summer passed, imiil with Octol>^ 
came the rush of customers in search of tb^fr 
winter wardrobes. Eagerly 1 scdiired erery 
fkce, seeking the one which was enshrined 
within my heart ; and at last I saw ft again. 
I was serting some othel* ladVes wheii she 
entered, but at that moment one of tb^dertts 
passed me, a good-tempered, obliging boj, 
who made no objection to taking bt place, 
and leayiog me at liberty to wait upon Hie 
new arrivals. Only one person Was i% itii 
her, the young lady who had been cs^Ifckl 
Kate. She was lovelier flmn ever, and us I 
approached and she slightly bent her head, 
a look passed over her face Which told tde 
that I was recognized. They shopped for 
some time, buying 'a great variety of thfilp, 
and all of the best ; and otace or twice sonAe 
soflly spoken word from her companion 
brought a bright blush Into Leila's che^. 
At length, their long list of artldes bef dg 
filled, Leila drew out her pocket-book, add 
handed me the payment. It was a large 
sum— four one hundred dollar bills, three 
fifties, and a t iivetity. She counted the oaon- 
ey Into my hand, and was taking op her par- 
asol to leave, when her comt)auioii remind- 
ed her of another list fiicy had forgotten, 
and she turned to me again. At thai tsky- 
n»ent my employer, Mr. Caxion, called to 
me — 

*^Danvars, can you gi^e that geatlsOMa 
two fifties in change for this hundred tloUar 
note ?** and he held up the Ml). 

I had Leila's roM of money slill in mj 
hand, and on my replying in theaffirraatite, 
a tall, well-dressfed lAtsn approacliM, and 
taking the money from me said, with a bow— 

"* Thank yon, thank yoiu. Excnae my in- 
terrupting you, ladies,*' and lett the stora 

Ten mlnates bad aot eli^Med when be re- 
turned, and approached ma, ^yihg : 

** I Would not.internipt again if 1 was not 
in great haste. Ladies, I am sure yon arill 
pardon me. My young fHend,** to me, ""yvu 
have made a trifling mistake in ttie chaure 
you gave me. 8ee hers, yen gave me a 
fifty and a five, instead of two fifties."* 

*' Too aro misUken^ sS^," i aasw^red; ** I 
^th eertain I gave you twa fiftiea. * Indsad. I 
had no five dollar bill in my hand.'* 

*« But see, here is the money,*' he said. 
'' Yon canH aeny that this is a ^Ye:* 
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" Certainly not," I rolled. " That is afiTe, 
of c<>ur8e, bijt I did not give It to you.** ' 

"Don't be. 80 poeitlre, young man,'* h^ 
«i|d^ witk a sljght sneer. "It'k always 
awkward to be obliged to retract one's as- 
aertion^, farticulurly when they are made so 
vehem^enlly. Tou did give i;ne the money « 
ijar I have not another bill about me, and this 
ia tlie only store I have l)een into^ Come, 
flye i^e the right bill without any more 



*" I will not," I replied ; " for 1 never ^ve 
y9u that five." 

** I ahall be sorry to report your pfireless- 
neiaand impertinence— I shrink fh)m adding 
disboDesty — to your employer, young man ; 
but unless you instantly refund my money, 
K aball be forced to do so." 

" You mi^ do as you like," I retorted. *' I 
baye made no mistake, and I will not give 
jp^ a cent Stand aside, you are delving 
those ladies." 

** I will instantly complain to Mr. Qax- 
iOB^" he exclaimed, and walked quickly up 
ibe atore. I turned back t^ the li^diea, Btdy- 

**I am vcjy sorry you have been so rude- 
}j delaiDedy I tliink you were asklnj^ for 
£uicy buttons.. Here are <j[uite a variety." 

We were still busy with the buttons, when 
Jlr, O^toA and tlie stranger approached. 
Stopping at a few yar^s distanj from 119, Mr. 
Ctkxifm called out— 

** Step ber^ Dan vers. Ladles I will not 
€Uitafai yoQ a moment, pr shall I call another 
4nerk?" 

** We are Bot b) any hurry," replied Leila, 
-^ ao^ i|(otild prefer wailing for Mr. Danvers. 
He knowa wbat we wisli." 

** TtoAk y^v," answered Mr. Caxtop. " ^e 
will retom in a moment* Here, Danvers, 
^bti gratlfgnyin fays you gave hhn a five dol- 
|v biU instead of a fitty." 

^'Heis mialaken.sir;'Ir«pl]ied. "I had 
)m% reortred a roll of npneyrr-four bup- 
<lradf. Ihm AlUet, and » twenty; an4 f^om 
4ki9 roll I tofok the two fitli^s, as yoi^ re- 
^pMat0d. ^c<e is the rest Yoa will see it 
fa all light, as I iiave s^d. I ba(f pot appth* 
froentita^iM." 

|Cr. €i«toa counted the money ^nd said : 

^ Y^ Chia ia all right | do not OMn)^ you 
fvin ibid Jfn Danvexa bai j^fiade ec^y ^take, 



. "Bu( be nuist have done fo, ^r. C^xtpn,** 
answered the stranger, " ffer see, here Is the 
money ^ and I have not atjoiber bill wiUime/ 
You must excuse me for trp^tlng to the evi- 
dence of my own senses, rathe^ tban to the 
tinsupported sftseiiion bf a young man wluT 
hiia been Bo ipioleo^ to in.e aa your clerK 
d'pw am I to kiiow thnt he has paid me ojfl 
of that roll/or that he has given you a cor- 
rect statement oIt the bills con tallied in ii¥ 
No, sir. . X fear, ftpm bis qonduci, that lit 
intends enriching hlmseilf wiiii forty-fiye 
dollars at my* expense." '*^ 

I was about to retort indignantly, when 1 
heard Leila's sweet voice say : 

** Mr. Caxton, may I speak to you a mo- 
ment ? Bolb my cousin and myself can te^' 
tify that thestatetpent made by Mr. Danvei^i 
is, in eveiy respect, perfectly correct" * 

"Thank you, ladies; thank you, veiy 
much,'* said Mr. Caxtou. **You see, sir^" 
turning to the straneer. " Mr. Danvers' stated 
ment Is not unsupported. I suppose you ac- 
knowledge now tliat the mistake must have 
been on your jofC* 

The man miittered a curse, and left the 
store with a ba^y stride, while Mr. Caxton 
sbobk me cordially by ttie hand, saying: 

**I am 80|Ty this has happened, Danvers^;* 
it most have been very unpleasant to yod. 
You had better return to the ladies now." ' 

My heart w^ beadng so quickly that 
I felt I could not venture upon even i 
brief word of thanks to the young ladies; 
so mechanically I continued my duties ai 
salesman until their sliopping was ended! 
'They had bought two large trunks, in wbicli 
they directed Uiat their ptircbases should t^ 
pacl^ and sent up to the Charleston Hot4< 

*' Ferhape you had better give me the adt 
dress in writing,'* 1 said, laying my lead pea- 
cil and a sheet of paper before peila. ^' 

She took them, and wrote, in a delicate 
mnoingband— 

' ' ***Mla8 Leila Carlton, 

" No. 20, Charlestoi) Hotel';' 

I never used the pencil again, which b^ 
touch had rendered sacred, t have It c^oia- 
blly put away with the sheet of paper on 
which she wrote her name, a rose-bud m 
dropped that very day, and a handkerdifelt 
which i wip tell you about aflerwarda 

I let the ladies leave ^e store without i 
word of thanka, and then a senae of my in- 
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g^titude rashed oyer me, and X lotlowed 
them« They iind not gone ten ^pards when 
I OTcrtook them. 

** Pardon me," I said, liurriedly, " but you 
—that is, I fbi^t— or rather I did not for- 
get-" 

** Hare we left any thinjc^ inquired Leil^, 
kindly, pitytng my evident confusion. '* t 
am sorry to haye given ^ou so much trou- 
ble.'' 

I saw how ridiculous I was making my- 
ielf, and managed to aay more calmly— 

" No, ma'am, you left nothing. I took the 
liberty of following you to express my 
tl^ank8-*my earnest thanka— for your kind- 
ness In corroborating my statement to Mr. 
Caxton. I hope you will pardon me for 
stopping you, nnd believe how deeply grate- 
fol I am tor your kindness.*' 
. " I am very glad we were able to do you 
an^ service," lepUed Leila. ** it was, Indeed, 
a very little thing; but I am truly glad it 
ij^ in our power." 

" Thank you,*' I replied ; " thank you very 
mnch, ladles ;" and with a tow bow, which 
they returned very graciously, I left them. 
' Tou can well understand that after this 
etent Leila was more than ever in my 
thoughts, and that my dream of love grew 
sweeter an d sweeter every day. It was a sad 
winter for me, for in December my mother 
^ed, and your aunt Kay became the con- 
nrroed invalid she continued yntil herdcath< 
Just befbre mother died your aunt Carrie bad 
iporied, so no one remained with me but 
||oor ^ay. Then my love-dream took a 
more real shape, and I thought how tender- 
Ir LeUa would care fbr my dear, suffering 
Mster, and how bright and beautifUf she 
would make our quiet house with her sweet 
presence. I thought of It so often that at 
last it almost seemed like a hope that would 
indeed some day be realized. 

But the vision did not last long. The rude 
awakening came yery, very soon. 

It was about the nliddle of March, when 
one morning a handsome carriage drove up 
to the door, ftom which a gentleman and 
iwo ladies alighted. The ladies were both 
closely veiled, but I noticed the smaller and 
Blighter of the two leaned upon the gentle- 
nmn*s arm while passing from the carriage 
to the store, although it was but a few steps. 
It was easy to see, from the manner of bo th» 



that they were a bridal pair still in the hon- 
eymoon. As they approached the oonnter,. 
the lady raised her veil, am) I saw that it 
was Leila. She recognized me, and both 
herself and her companion » who waa her 
cousin Kate, bowed and suaile<l pleasantly. 
I returned the bow, but I felt the blood rush 
back to my heart, and for a moment I felt 
so dizzy that I was obliged to lean against 
the counter (br support It was over in an 
instant, and I waa able to wait upon tbem 
calmly. The gentleman, I noticed, was 
very handsome, but he bad a haughty, cruet 
face, I thought 

In making her few purchases, Ldla refer- 
red constantly to him, nnd once or twice I 
heard her call him Edgar, softly and timid- 
ly, as though the name whs still unfaniillar 
to her lips. When she Ikml finished,, he said 
to mo, " Send the parcef to Jtrs. Edgar Len- 
nox, at the Charleston Hotel," and they left 
the store, I was standing by a window, di- 
rectly in ft*ont of wliich their carriage wait- 
ed, and I turned ajid looked tlirough the 
blind. I heard Leilu^s voice say : 

" That poor young man looks so 111. l>!d 
you see how white and fHim he turned wfaeo 
we first went in ¥ I wonder who he is, and 
what is the matter with him." 

" My dear Leila," rei)ried the coM, meas- 
ured tones of Mr. Lennox, *• what interest 
can you have In the appearance of a shop 
boy? Most probably he was on a drunken 
spree last night , I lie effects of whicti have 
not yet worn off. He was a partfcularly 
ugly fdlow, I noticed. But where are we to 
go next!" 

Her answer was lost in the rattle of th« 
wheels as they dioVe rapidly away. 

But I am making my story too long, and 
must hurry to the end. 

Three years passed bj-, and I nfever stvr 
Leila. Changes caine to my qniet house- 
hold. My dear bi*>ther— the father yon nev- 
er saw, little Leila— died, leaving a wife andl 
five chndh» to my caw^ Yrtur mother had 
no relatives, you know, so you all come home 
to mc, and your light 8tei>s and merry voices 
brought sunshine into the lives of pooranitt 
May and myself. Tou had duly been with 
th^ two months when 1 saw Leita for the 
last tliAe. She came Into the store with her 
hufibavM), and so chnn/^ wm' she that ft 
was he whom I first recognized. She Wok- 
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edao tlilii,ao wbite»80 spiritlMt; and the 
de^ lines around lier month, the weaiTi 
hopeless look in her tyes^lold that care and 
snffering and disaKH>intnient had made her 
the pi ifal wreck she was. Death was wii^ 
ten on every Ime of her thin, wan fiice— the 
liollow cheeks, the transoarent temiOis, &e 
white lipe, all told that the days of her earth- 
ly pilgrimage were almost over. 

There was no chair near, bat I got one 
and placed it fbr her. She looked up, and 
whispered, in a low, brsathless tone, *^ Thank 
yon, thank yon,**, while h^ hnshand said, 
impatiently: 

•* There was not tiie least neoesrily. We 
will stay bat a moment Be qaick, Leikk*' 

She made her pnrchases hurriedly ner- 
voos^, and diey were not many; then she 
rose to go. He did not offer his arm, but. 
weakness compciled her to take it, saying : 

"Ifeelvery weak, Mr. Lennox. We had 
better get home at onoe, I think.*^ 

He mattered something iropatlenHy, aad 
moved forward qatekly. She tried to keep 
np with him, bat Jnst as slie reached tlie 
door, she pressed her handkerchief to her 
l}p8, taming deadly pale. 

I sprang forward, crying—*' Do yon not see 
she is Minting ?'V 

It was true. Before I reached her sideshe 
]$j insensible apon his arm. 1 heard him 
matter^ as he bore her to the carriage, ** How 
▼c^ .^noying ! ** ancL I felt as if I coold have 
killed him at that moment I went with 
them to the carriage, and aided in lifting her 
In; tb«i th^ drove rapidly away. I tam- 
ed, and there on the doorstep lay a handker- 
chief, its snowy sarlhce stained with spots of 
crimson life-blood. Her initial^, L. C. L., 
were embroidered in the comer, and upon 
them the crimson stain was deepest. 

As I entered the store, a clerk, who had 
only been with ns a few weeks, said : 

^ That Lennox is the greatest brate I know 
oL" 

^'Toa know him, then?*' I asked. > 

"Yes, we are neighbors in the coantry. 
He ran through a splendid fortune of his 
oim, then mailed Leila Carlton, an heiress 
and an orphan^ ran throOfi:h her money, and 
broke her heart by ill-treatment That was 
•be who was with him Jost now, and three 
ago she was the brightest, loveliest 



creature you can imagine. The story goes, 
that he was in love with his cousin, Yivia 
Lennox; but he was poor then, and so was 
she, so she manied old Waldron, a million- 
aiik <JBik' months after, an uncle who had 
not spoken to him for ten years died, and 
left Len&OK a fintane. But it came too late, 
for YlvU was tied last to old Waldron. 
Two months after Lennox had married Leila 
Carlton, Yivia*8 husband died, and she was 
IVee, childless, and worth a millton. I do 
beliete ftoip that hoor they set to work to 
kill Leila between them, and they have suc- 
ceeded. The poor ohild won't be cold in 
her grave befo^ they are mjMTied. It Is a 
dreadlhl stoiir.*' 

He was ri|^t Two weeks later I saw 
Leila*s death in the papers, and in six weeks 
after the marriage of Edgar Lennox with 
Yivia WaldixMi was announced in the same 
sheet 

A few days after LeiU*s death you, my lit- 
tle pet, was bora, and I asked for the privi- 
lege of naming you. You have often won- 
dered why I called you Leila. No>e yon 
know whose name yoi;^ bear, and why, dear* 
ly as I love ^01 of my children, little Leila 
lies closest to n^ heart of hearts. 

So I have told you my love story. It is a 
very simple one, is it not ? You must not 
let it make you ^d, for eveiy day that brings 
me nearer death brings me nearer to Leila. ^ 
If loving her best and most faithfully on 
earth can make her mine in Heaven she will 
belong to me in the land wh^re.partmgs 
never enter. 

Come, say good-nigh^ and leave me now. 
I would rather yon irould not talk to me to- 
night God bleas you, one and all, dear chil- 
drsn. Eiss.me onee more, lUUe Leila. And 
now good-night 



*- It is a curious historical fact that Jefier« 
scm and Hancock, whose namee are so pop- 
ularly associated with the Declaration of In- 
dependence, were both serving ad substi- 
tutes in the Continental Congrese. Mi. Jef- 
ferson w|Mi thealtomate of Peyton Randolph, 
detahied in Virginia as President of the 
Ho«se of Deputies, and John Hancock was 
the substitute for James Bowdin, who was 
kep^athowe in Boston h^ the illness of his, 
wife. 
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Tl|tii0 to i*D» Uvit it not wthnsiMtic/* 

'^Eeei Bbmo. 
Ciipld hftdlbnthti Wfe^ t* ttttie. fleti- 
lyDe Walked "had epfeiit some tline at the 
cottage, and yet seemed In nor liaity to d©* 
part. 8om6titte« be Wbnld imagine that !ic 
bad Men asleep Iti Botue 6f the flttMonav 
ble satoods of Parts and dreattled It all. 
Strange tbat one Who bad been accnBtotn«d 
to mingle in palace balls, amid a ga^r flnd' 
briniant throng, would Ifnd the shnplelittle 
cottage and Its plain Inmates fid attractive; 
yet everything 4bont Itwaa dear to him. Be 
Idred the sbiideff becan^ «h^ sat beneath 
them, ind the birds became she loved them, 
flter touch lent it charm toeveiythlng. the 
' old musty boolM were dear to hhn, because 
herli&nd: had turned the leaves, and her eyes 
scanned the page^ Be forgot his dreamt of 
ambition, atid his d^irire to travel. This 
pure, pfatonic love swallowed up every oth- 
er aim or thought. 

Cora loved as few women are ca|mble of 
lovfaig. It Wks with a ptirtf, true devotfon, 
that could only cease when the heart had 
htlshed its thtobbiuga. If (here Is a real 
bapptneas on earth, a ** radiant, teaileeagem 
of fleaven," It h redpfodfl love. 

tfHt evening Henty and Cot« wei% seated 
as usual beneath their &vorlte tree* her 
hand rested trusdngly, confidingly in his. 
fienry wa^ thoughtfhl imd sad. At hist he 
said, sorroWlhlly: 

'** Oothy mf love, 1 dd tiot know how lean 
tear myself fVom your angelic presence. 1 
nust leave you to-morrow.* 
' ^ Leave me f ** she exclaimed, the colorln- 
alaatfy de^ertin^ her fKce. ^LcAve met** 
the replied agafb, in litode of dismay. "The 
(bought never entered my mind that I ^ouM 
ever lie separated ih>m you a momeut. Ob f 
Henry, I cannot let you go 1 Tou will not 
leave your Cora?** 
(5M) 



8k^beld hisanO' tightly with, her aleoder 
fiUfera, an4 with streaming eym looked hn- 
ploriogjtf inio^hUlMsa. He drew her closet 
to him, and kissed hercheclc, saying— 

"Dry your tears» Cora, I will not leare 
witkmJt ]p>ur permiflskMi, It would be aor- 
row enongh taba aeparated Ibom you; bat 
to knaw that this sepanUioia would be ao 
paiaOU to yoo would add another weight to 
my aadness. I would not give you a mo- 
ment's nnhapploess. Yet, do you notkwow 
that before o«r holy wa^n takfis place. It la- 
neeassnvy for me to make aoo^e arran^- 
mente? It wrlngi my heart to think of a 
momeoJ^s .^epahaion irom yoa. I ahall soon 
return and claim yoo asr my own^ swe^ 
bride. It is best that I should leave yo«, to 
pi^jiaie ft home for you. X hope you will 

not object" « ^ ^ , ..j v. 

" No, Heniy." she »plied,her fkce bright- 
ening up ; ** I was unreasonable ; jrou know 
best^ asd I can trust your Judgment in all 
thinga If you think it best ibr your inler- 
est and mine, I cannot tirge an.obleclion.'^ 

The oalm serenity of her countenance 
showed how implicitly she trusted him. 
When the day arrived for bis departure her 
free wore its usual calmness. She bade him 
."good-bye*' with no visible evidence of 
emotion. He imprlntea a fervent lingering 
kiss upon her ruby lips. 

"Think of me, sweet, whea alone,** were 
his parting words. Bhe stood still aa asUt- 
ue wbere.be had left her,and tears that bad, 
with an effort, been confined within tbelr 
pearly depths were chasing each other down 
her cheeks. Aa he piseed out at the gatehe 
cast a lingering look at the sttll fonr lean- 
ing agdost the tree, and he kissed the tips 
of bis fingers at her, and brushed away a fkll- 
ing tear. Lovers always deal in fooQslx 
whfaBDs and absurdities. Sighs and tears and 
kisses form a part 

A new life was onenlng up to Cora. H«r 
spirit was touched with a new being. Tbe 
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flin; deep OMlodtteof lore were tAimlitf ki 
the QHMDfbem ^ b» eeul. Bi^ painted' 'ft 
bright and glorienB ptotwe^ and Imt whdie 
being tiupflted ' wiUi an eiei^tlo Jo^r. 

Occasional UttTe love rafeslyes helped to 
begaile the tedious honr^ that passed after 
ffenry left her. Tfet, one thing troubled her ; 
he never mentioned when he would return. 
She sometimes persuaded herself that he in- 
tended his return as a pleasant surprise, and 
would step in at some moment wben she 
least expected htni. But when ttie bright 
and joyous montb.of June bad passed, then 
July, and stllT be had not come, and did not 
speak of aa early return, her fears were 
deepened into intense anxiety. Why was he 
staying so long^why dl4 he never write 
concerning his cetnm f She iniagiped that 
pressing business engagements might detain 
him— many accidents might befall him, yet 
never once doubted his love and honest mo- 
tives. 8he repro^hed herself for ever per- 
mitting him tf> leave her. The cottage would 
be a home sufBclent fbr them. Why did she 
never think to mentlop this to him f She 
ressoned that it waa sumptuous enough if 
he were only there. His presence and love 
was all that was necessaiy to make any home, 
however hunabk, a Paradise. 

Antuma came, with ita purple amethysts, 
chiysaathemuma, fhded leaves, and sad re- 
flections ; yet still Henry had not returned 
to gladdea the sad heart of his betrothed. 
Cora*8 soul was weighed down by an unde- 
finable dread and grii^t, that threatened to 
snap her tender heart-strings. The Hly had 
supplanted the rose on her cheek,, f^nd old, 
mote sadneas gleamed tcom her eyes. It was 
four weeka aince she had received any Intel- 
Ogence from her loved H«»nry. Kot even a 
letter had reached her (6r several weeks, to 
assure her that he still lived and loved. She 
knew not bow to acocnuit lor thia painful si- 
lence. 8b« could not believe him false. He 
wu too iHible, too good to deceive her. 
Then surely aouie gveat calamity had ^^&1- 
len bun. The thought sickened h^r. Her 
hooka were oeglected, her pea was idle-^all 
vas foi^iten and lost in the thought of her 
absent loyed one. Her father, who was hc^ 
only confidai^t, IhHned many excuses Jbr^iis 
•llttice. He Qwke ,of the irregularitlea of 
the oMila, or ooainess engagements, but none 



of ttMM qnleMd the anxiety that had likeo 
peeaesakm of Oohi'fi heart 

One evening she was unusually thought-- 
fhl, and hurrying out of the cottage to hide 
her tears, she took the road tiiat led into a 
dense forest, and quickened her step as 
though pursued by some huge monster. H& 
mind was busy with sad thoughts, 'he 
ground was covered with fallen leayes,wh!eh 
muffled the sound of her footsteps. As ^e 
twilight deepened she entered the Ibrest. It 
looked dark and dismal, and not a sound 
was beard, except the shrill scream of a 
night-hawk that seemed to be keeping yigil* 
over the wood. Cora did not see or hear 
anything around her. At any other tlmesbe 
would have noted the solemn scene. Hei^ 
face wore a hagtrard, troubled expression. 
Her comb had fallen in her baste, and her 
hair was streaming out upon the air. The 
flowing sleeye of her purple merino dress 
was brushed back by the wind, and display- 
ed her thin, white, yet still tempting arm. 

At last she slackened her quick, step— fin- 
ally came to a sudden stop, and sat down on 
a log near the road-side. A calm had come 
oyer her features, yet the sadness waa stUl 
there. She folded her hands tightly, an4 
fixed her eyes upon the ground. Her face 
was as white and lifeless and her (brm as still 
as a marble statue. She was trying lu dis- 
miss entirely the bright dream that had toi" 
a short time shed so much sunshine on her 
path. Her idol, her clay deity had crum- 
bled back to dust, and tlie bright vision 
mtist be forgotten. She hastily arqse, with 
a proud and determined air, and rep^te^ 
aloud — 

** Go^ fatal dream I 1 will look onward, 
and cast no more $l)nd yearnings behind. 
'A cloud marked with streams of fire Is 
rfiUed along my soul 1 * '* 

Before she had scarcely uttered the last 
word a hand waa laid upon her shoulder. 
With a shudder and a look of terror she 
turned to confront the intruder. She saw a 
gentleman elegantly attired, with a tall and 
slender fornXf As he raised hia hand to pu^ 
back his hat from his bfow a brilliant dia- 
mond sparkled in the moonlight. Cora's 
lips were sealed with, terror, her c^yes closed 
in a swoon, and sbf woul4 have fallen 1^ 
it i»ot been fbr the steong arin that ca^t 
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aad Mpported lier. He Mldoim on Itelof 
fVom which ahe hud riaeD, olaspsd har tasr 
derly in hit amis, and kiaalng her, said* id- 
moat franticaUy— 

'* irfook np, my own, my iweet Cora I It 
ia joor Henry. Oh I Com, have I killed 
yonf Hare I, in my uathonghtedneas, 
cruahed yonr aweet life out ? " 

He aat tenderly chafing her thin white 
hands, end. tenderly ki»ed her bvow and 
cheek. It waa eome momenta before ahe 
q[Mned hex eyea, and when ahe did it was 
with a scream of Joy. Thon^ hia garb waa 
altogether difierent from that in wlilch ahe 
had seen him clad, and his appearance en- 
tirely changed, the bright eyea and hand- 
some features could not be mistaken* £very 
lineament waa indellibly stamped upon her 
memory. She would haye known that fooe 
anywhere, and under eny ciroomatances. 

^ And la it you, Henry ? " she exclaimed. 
Joyfully. *" Oh 1 the Joy of the moment I 
am ao glad that you hare come to cheer your 
loTing Cora's heart Why did you stay so 
long ? I had Just made a resolve to give 
you up entirely. I had heard no news in a 
long Ume, aud concluded you had forgotten 
your betrothed. Tet, forgive me for doubt- 
ing your love — I saw no alternative but to 
give you up." 

" Give oie up, Cora I ** he exclaimed, with 
surprise. "Bid you not receive my*letter, 
stating that we would be married this even- 
ing ? Explain ; I am at a loss to understand 
you. I came to the cottage, and your lather 
told me that you had strayed off to this 
wood. I waa so aoxious to see you that I 
could not wait yo«r return, but started in 
pursuit I stepped to your side Just as those 
sad words dropped from your lips. My lov- 
ed Cora ! it seems that I luive been gone an 
age. I will never leave you again.*' 

She nestled closer to his bosom, and her 
lips parted with a JoylUl smile. It was some 
moments before she could speak. Her in- 
tense joy choked her utterance. At length 
she told him all the anguish and suspense 
she had suffered ; but it was all forgotten in 
the bliss of the present. Afler a brief si- 
lence she exclaimed : 

'* Did you not tell me, dear, that we are to 
be married this evening T ** 

•* Yes, Cora, if it may please you." 

** 1 can only be too happy in complying," 



4, itoMi^ini «md^eli»tfiHr *» Ui 
^Ye8»«e*wi}l be «MRied thU#fw- 
ing. What a sweet Ifaoiigltl.*' 

As they Ptaclied the ^He of tbaoetlage a 
fine ,tBtvA\j carriage, drawn by two aape^ 
horses, stopped on the gravel walk. Tlie 
driver alighted and let down the steps. Aa 
eldorb^ gentleman, dressed in a plain bat 
neat suit of black was first handed out Then 
a younger man, twenty-five, pertiape, follow- 
ed, with a handsome fkce, au^ magnificent^, 
dressed ; yet there waa no gaitdy aho w about 
hluL Even the knot of his fringed cravat 
told of exquisite taste. The veiy air with 
which he shook oat the folds of hia travd- 
ing doak told of refinement His coQU>lex- 
ion was dark, his hair and eyes of Jet black. 
His high arching brows, broad smooth fbre- 
head and exquisitely chiseled mouth render- 
ed his &ce very attractive. 

As Cora took in this scene at one glanoe, 
and noticed the proud bearing of the persona 
before her, ahe clong to the arm that waa 
half supporting her, drew back, and whis- 
pered in Heniy's ear; 

"Who can they be!" 

Henry bent down and whispered : '* It ia 
my friend and the minister who is to unite 
us. This is the hour I told them to meet me. 
Come, sit down on this seat till they enter 
the house. Your &ther will meet them. The 
carriage In whlcii I came brought a trunk 
for you. I hope you will accept it from yonr 
loving Henry without asking frirther qnea- 
tions. Go, dear, and make ready. This ia 
the happiest evening to me on earth. I wiU 
come to your room in ah hour." 

She kissed hia forehead and bounded into 
the hou^ her heart palpitating with intense 
happiness. Henry gave orders to his servants, 
and took fhll charge In the Utile cottage. 

When Cora entered her room she found It 
brilliantly lighted by a chandelier, 

" Where can all this come from f So much 
wealth ! Henry made me believe he had no 
wealth. I thought him poor. May be that 
handsome friend of his has assisted him. If 
not, where does he get these fine carriagea 
and horses, and all this glitter and show T I 
can trust him. thought" were always the 
words on her lips. 

At this moment, KliUe Cora stood speeeh- 
less with amazement, a house-maid of the 
French stamp, neatly and tastelhlly attired 
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father KfW M iteii ftrt<frtdtt»e toMn. Wltb 
a riifbt tafOlMUlM of IMT bend, Mid » deini. 
eDtiAlair,8lieMl4^ 

^ My good lady j and ftttore mUtdnm, maa* 

ttrHenrjlMw tiraiii^ tne to act m jcmr 

IwiU lM>]^BMad toobegraiiy 



^bealoodatttliMtlMiceaterof Iha iooBv 
awitftiog 8ottJl» ivdid fton the awe«tnielt 
Oafm. ftwiaanlr weaiTOlny faaiaaM; Cora re- 



'^Taiir aenrioav batia ooaa at tbo right 
ttaw^and^Wb^^nkftillyroteiTed. Ton 
naj aariat me with my toilet. I will traai 
aU to your tM«, M* nff niiid la ki anch a 
medley of joy and fturpfiae that I eaa do 
nothhig. May I know yonr name f " 

"tfarie," ahe aaid, looking intently at her 
miatRaa* ezcllad.iaiid floabod leatarea, that 
only heightened by beauty. She, too, bad 
taken up the opision of hernMatercoOcern- 
iag Oora*a bhiUmhig fiice. She had aeen 
fiahloDable ladleain the great metropolis of 
France, with a roae«blaah on their oheek, 
that owed ita deUoata tint to loaga and coatlj 
paste. She faftd seen the head ofaome prin- 
cess or docheaa adorned with bewitching, 
lozuriani curia that had lalnott the abelf of 
SQniemerclnuit;'bnt nerer before, thovgbt 
she, had ahe seen so much original beauty. 
The pusa pink tint that mantled the cljeeka 
of the hesntHblOoni was none other than 
nature bad glfen. The long^browo Hair that 
twisted into beantifhl cnrls when Marie took 
oat her comb were also the gilt of nature. 

Marie t«Pok a key from her pocket tod 
sprang the lock of a large traveling trunk 
that waa near the wall, telling her mistress 
at the same ttiaethat it contained her bridi^ 
coatome. A draaa of white sntin waa first 
held out to view, bordered with silver leaves. 
" Hew beaatilbl 1 '* exclaimed Oora, as she 
laid it oat (Hi'herbed,a(nd exaiateed thetficb 
tffanminga. Theh Marie held up a refl, a 
beaatlibl and richly embroidered fabric, with 
gold ftatenings. '*That is a real beauty l'* 
Oaraaald, pladBgit beaidethedresa. *«So 
Dtieh tnagnlilcence I *' and she gazed at them 
with a gleam of delight dancing in her eyes. 
*How kladaad cooatdecate of Henry lo 
think of all these magnificeBl things. Yet, 
wcfe tf not that he admtred them, I would 
moob prefer being married in plain attire. I 
foaritwiU not become my plain fiioo and 



''kaveymi alwajpa ttied with Henry r* 

"^Yea, ndsa; m)f molhar waa his kmlmy^ 
mother.** 

** Then tell me Who my Uemxy ia in France. 
I tremble leat he Is too great and proud fi>r 
ma. Booh a tbovght never en tared my miad 
titt I mw all thia dlaplay of wealth;** 

Seekig that the maid heaitated, sh9 0Bid, 
coaxingly: ''Tell ma Will I not soon be 
Ida wile? Will I not know all then?*' 

^I only kmrn," ahe rsfiUed^ hesitatingly^ 
'Mbatibe is ceaq[ileuoua among great men. 
The rich and the wise alike yield him hem* 
age. I>e Malher la a noble and proudname^ 
that a klnc woold not overlook with infiif* 
Iteence. Many lair damaela would give thehr 
rich biheritanee to daim the title that will 
aeon be youta^ But as my master dislikea 
for me lo talk on this subject, I preftx that 
you ask him/* and she stooped to unlace 
CX>ra*aahoea. 

The cloaely-fitOng aatin bodice, aad flow* 
ing skirt, act off her Hght and airy figure to 
perfection. The rich and costly veil fell al- 
most to the door, aad was fiistcned on her 
hair by a gold circlet, with a diamond of 
rare brilliancy in front-HK> sparkling that ita 
light dazzled her eyes when coming in con« 
tact with the light of the chandelier. When 
she beheld her A>rm reflected in the mirror, 
she started with surprise^ 8he was beaoti- 
fbl in her pla^n, neat cottage attire, but she 
looked queenly, stately in her magnificent 
bridal costume. The last tiny slipper waa 
laced, tlie last bit of ribbon and perfbmed 
lace was ai^usted, when a gentle knock waa 
heara at the door. Cora answered with a 
palpitating heart, and Henry entered. Ho 
stopped a moment aa if spell<boun4> And 
gaeed upon her beantlAil form, then dasped 
her in a long, loving embrace. 

''Oora, my precious pearl, I cannot tell 
you how hi^py 1^1'* 

As they entered the neat sitthig-room, the 
little group waited in breathlesa expectation* 
The mhdster arose and bowed his head re- 
spectfblly. The young stranger bowed to 
Cota, and stood with folded arms during the 
ceremony. He cast more than one admir- 
ing look upon the beauUCul bride, and men* 
tally articulated: " Where could Henry have 
fbundsudhnbeadliftil creature P** Nerwas 
he 1MB pleased^ When, a ivw moaieata aftet 
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wwdh, h* WM introdaoed to tlie fUr «Bdnii* 
tress, and noticed ker tftifale nmaaors ond 
bfflfiftBt coirretBSlfcHi. Mmay intsedvced 
the stranger as— 

^Mj filendi S(igc«e Dctfeoz/* 

K was enongh ft)r Cora to know that he 
was a ftfend of her kiyed Benrf. Bbe look- 
ed after the comrort of every one he lored. 

Often, in tnilrelln^, Benry dwe s ed in a 
plain, and even unconth style, to arold In- 
quisitive persons, add those would readUy 
fnspect some secret motive tf he hlld ditess- 
ed in the style to which his ktgh and noble 
rank was entitled. At the time he saw Cora, 
he had stopped at the neighboring village, 
and heaHng of Oie plcturesqoe scenery of 
ttte valley beyond, determined to tnak^ the 
trip on foot, and spend several days In skeMi- 
fn^. He procured plain coantty clothes, to 
accord with the society he was tikefy to be 
thrown in, and, with a sketch-book and oar- 
pet-sack, set out on his Journey. It was, m- 
deed, a lilcky fate that directed him to the 
spot where lived the fair Cora. After bid- 
ding her good-bye, he returned to the vil 
lage, threw off his disguise, and dressed ac- 
cording to his standing. He did not acquaint 
his betrothed with his schemes, and it hap- 
pened tliat it required a much longer time 
to cariy them out than he first thought 
Hence, his protracted absence. 

He returned to Prance, and prepared for 
the reception of his bride, and with his fHend 
and servsntB started back in time to have 
reached tlie cottage befbre its inmates became 
anxious, but an adverse wind delayed the 
ship much longer than he expected. His 
letters were also delayed, or misplaced. 

When he asked Cora to retutii to France 
with him, her reply was — 

** Wherever thou art shall be home to ma 

•* * In exUe thy boKHB than ftiU be my borne. 
Thine ejee make my etlmate wheierer I roam.* ** 

The change of air and scenery improved 
the health of the invalid father. Cora took 
an earnest and thoughtfbl leave of her fK- 
vorite hills and mountains and the beantifbl 
•ceneiy upon which she had gazed since 
childliood, but there was not a pang added 
to the parting. Henry was dearer to her 
than all of earth. 

In tlie stiborbs of the titj of Paris may 
be laeB a kiye maaston, tittti^lod na^ a run- 1 



nin9btraiB»ton!MtMMI l^^ool and btpp- 
tiftdshadas. llMSioooiaaMtaiiiabed w^ 
all the art and taste and nlf<tin<t« thi^t it 99 
mmmtm amooy the ne M ai eC Fraoee. The 
fai^pliy misticssof tliia lorgo maoiloii it o«r 
oo«iti7girl,o«rbelMaifll^Oota Never ho* 
fore was a wifb so exultant in a hoihaad^ 
Unreaashe Henry De Halter la ptood of 
thosBdieoandp raii e atl iol ami a pl s h sd \ 
her by ttto adaslrinip oooBBOttllFf ^ 
ceases to give thanics for tlie goo# foio IM 
led Mm to the hmohla ootli«o in «ka laH^ 

of w And ao woleomiheakinthft 

midst of ttieir 

'^DeoestishagpiaMs. «w s^hr Miss 
Of P^cM^nthaUarrif^ tli|Ml.*' 

■•■ ■ ^ ^ 

**Tia Pots wmom. ipr BofOM bat^ Wunn^,'**^ 



9hr flew aif dvw flPHi SMi 

Over the aatteco blllowi, itt ftoifvips I 

Flelda ever jtreen, and ialei^ of gditoi Ught, 

And bliesAil homes of lore, and eyes more bright,' 

Laredher to fu acroee the eaifeni Oda, ' 

Over the aanHtwatetaronac wide 

• OeertheaivihiMoCtthaOricotasit^ 



After ao aiapy j e at a 
AhiOodlaftor aomaay l on ely | 
After all hope waa dead, and cold detpate, 
Like an arcDging phantom, horered near. 
Once more— once more within my thTObbWK hreSit 
The timid wanderer eeefea Itv plaoa e# test 1 

I icaita eaa aae Bty Joy ter haiffy lean 1 

m. 

And dMat thou phie, my bM-* 
Oh 1 didat thy ceatle vpffH pins, aiy Mad, 
In that fair taAdt When purple gkasili^ W, 
And to the wooing of Md Philomel 
The roee nnveiled her blovbing bosom*a xl<>w. 
Heard it not a softer sfgfa— a eweaSsr flow 

Of mastc irom the Soath, mtf gaatle Mid t 



/eatled thee in my heart— 
I esfled thee In the yearidasa of «y liiart*- 

In pasalopa^ appeala--in aeaenta krnr^ 

la silent plgbtf, when the loag bofTt drag slow. 

As looking eastward at the break of ^y. 

In a strong agony I knelt to pray-— 

'* Send back thewanderer tOMyMogtaf heattn 



He called thee home, my dove— 
Be caDad thee to a home of tMl, a«r«Bl4D«a, 
Flop the eaehantmentaef that alien ahore; 
Fold now thy weary wings, and roam fiQ mor*. 
Tho* tbon hast wsndfiod far, and left me lon^, 
Strong is my sonl-^tendor sod tnxe and strong— 

And Marv thoo hast a home, Ky blasaad dtfvial 
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1» a book gfcurmiogly tm4 g;ac«AiUj wiit- 
tanl^a ]a4f of OoUuobuB, Ga.^uoder the 
mgmdo'pkmM.oiMMfjha^nQX. It is what 
i^pntpocts to» h% » tr^OkOttl porlraitore of 
ft > mborn JMHUtii ftttpiioctlog in eaae, comfQrt 
mod hiNipitalitf, preskled o^er by reflned 
€3hffiBtiMi matrooB aod beautiful, aensible 
tgiila, aketefaed by aaartiatbaod forprcaer- 
-vadoii, be£N» tb^b* vealtb and bappineas be- 
oome the mere Uadiiiona of poetry and 

The writer baa distioguished herself for 
]imlarakie88| a&oUog do pedentigr. nor 
Btraining after Ibe thrill and excitement of a 
Ledger nnDanoe, ahowisg that her mind 
was disciplined bj the study of the Britisb 
classica, rather than in t^e French or Ger< 
man school of infidel rationalism. Piety to 
the noblest ^pe of woman is as much her 
flaily habit as the clothes she wears, and one 
^ioea li^uatice to the pious mother or well 
cnltured daughter who does not make this a 
ffominent trait of character ; and here we 
find it mnuing like a golden thread through 
the book, budding constantly into prayer, 
patience and kind deeds to equals and infe- 
riors. 

A certain fjfeedom from care and ton,*with 
Idsure to liiiproYe the mind and train (he 
body into the simlTitude of the graces Is ^ 
sential to the production of the highest type 
of beauty, and while we have seen many 
maidens as simply pure and beantifbl as 
those described by our author, we fear they 
will pass away with the institutions which 
reared them, and that the angular features of 
hard work and worrtment, or the coarse 
roQglmeSs'of toil will succeed those beauties 
who, in their youth, were the embodiment 
of the sculptor*s ideal^ or the poet*s dream. 

The au thorns home bearsf evidence on its 
walls of her akOl as an artist, and in all the 
deflcriptions of scenes the characters are 
gnHii;)ed or placed so that a painter could 
tratistbr (hem to canvas with all their Ih^ts 
and ehadea ; for, while she is not tedious in 
the c^htSiB of detail, she sketches with 



a fi^w bold ^strokes of ih/^ pen all the sur- 
rotmdinga necessary to complete the picture. 

Who baa not seen many such homes, de- 
akable fbr vetfeat in *^ the leafy moi^th pf 
June^ as that with whi^h the book opeI^? 
** In the sonny South, on tb^ eastern bank 
of the Ohattaboocbee, where the tall v^nea, 
like Btalnrart gcenadlers of the forest, rear 
their greethcreated beads far into the blue 
canopy above, and the magnolias bow their 
royal diadems over the modest violet, there 
is a shady bower, formed by a Jasmine vine 
wfaiefa twhies Maelf round the wide spread- 
spreading arms of a gnarled oak. Under its 
trailing braucbes fkiiy queens might hdid 
their courts, and revel in gorgeoos apleM^, 
as the Bwe^ golden bells eontinnidiy drop- 
ped into the flowtng stream, where whtfl- 
ing awhile in a merry vmXtz, they glid- 
ed swiftly on, disappearing from sight in flie 
distant waters.'' When midemeath this ar- 
bor she places a blue-eyed girl on amoas* 
covered root, sewing, and greeted liy a hand- 
some smiling ' lad, with cap in Imnd, whoae 
gun and dog betdken the hunter, then we 
have a picture suitable for canvas which olie 
can see With the mhid*8 eye. 

The historians and writers of Oreeoe atd 
Home have not thought it unworthy tbeir 
pen to preserve fbt posterity the bill of ibre 
at their splendid soi^pers; and when the 
pleasure of eating formed so large ariiare 
in Sonthero hospitality, no record of tbOhr 
homes is Oomplete without its dinings, par- 
ties and Ohrlstmas fetes. Aid here we^h«?e a 
** sumptnoQS (bast, the prohision and elsgance 
of which would have eatIM Oleopatemor- 
tiflcatioD at the onta^fhl coarseness of her 
entertainments to Ifiirk Anthony. Cioero 
and Pomp^ would hftvereftised to eat with 
Lucullus, if invited to this deligbtfol repast, 
where strawbi^ies smotbored io iced cream 
were heaped in, obiTstad stands over the fes- 
tive board that literalir groaned under its 
luznrioos burden.* 

*' There were bonod turkeys and oysters, 
hams suipasslng' itiliavorthe'lbiriotia West" 
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phalia^ Juicy tongues, sardlDes, lobetera, 
mlmdn, fowls and game, salads of fish and 
fowl, and aboTe all the barbecued and baked 
pigs, the si>eeial pride and delight of the 
cook, while pickles, catsups, breads and 
fruits formed a profhse and gratefhl aeoora- 
paniment Pyramidsof Jellies, candies, con- 
feetlonaries and criqnisite, fidry^Hko ^m- 
pies of erystalised oranges, decorated with 
its dark green leares, and pine apple ; am- 
brosia, figs, grapes, ** sherbett sublimed with 
snow,'' imperial creams of untqne mould, 
tases of flowers, rich cakes ol every form 
and tarie^, whose delicate frosting of 
wreaths and boquets sppeared as if designed 
in artistic beauty by Flora alon^**^ 

*' We mv Uto wtthoat poetry, mailo and art, 

We may live without eonsdence and ttTe wlthont 



We nay ll?e utttaoSt Mcndi, wt M«y live without 
book^ 

Bol ciyUued sun cannot VLrt wlthont oooka.'* 

And we'll venture a peari that Cleopatra 
was <|«een over kings more by the excel- 
knee of her cutoim, and her koowMge that 
^ the turnpike road to emperors* hearts lies 
thvQ^ their mnuthtyor we mistake maokind,** 
than she was by tae pre-eminence of her 
beoaty. .0ueh healthAil and appeticlng cook- 
ery «B graced our social boards was seldom 
muL It was supposed to.be the result of 
the African's aptitude for the culinary art, 
but free they have alresdy nearly lost their 
Ibrmer skill, whUe the tSouthem matron finds 
H impossible to histUl that pride and ambi- 
fkm faito the hireling which is necessary to 
this intricate seftenoe. The Indian requires 
only one good meal a day, and can hunt a 
week on a dally handful ef parched com. 
The negro^ as a freedmao, only wants two 
■nak a day, the white laborer only three, 
whUe wealth and dviliiatlon requite five. 
CkMXI cooking had reached its acme of per- 
fBOtlen In middle Georgia, where the skill 
had been banded down from mother co 
dtughter, both in the houee and kitchen, 
and hence we find this section the birthplace 
and origin of secession, Ibr who that has 
once known and enjoyed audi cooking would 
be wllUngr* wHhoot a fight, to resign it at the 
dictation' of a Northern m^Jority^ whose 
motto at their own tables Is ** economy and 

^Thm dMMTlptta of Hila fisai waa aecoanxUgr 
abridged aa a qootatlon. 



dispatch ; ** and hence we find this section 
the most rebellious and unsubdued of all,fbr 
when the Georgia housekeepw remembefs 
her table aait was, and sees it as it is, how 
can she ever be willing to submit to the new 
oi*der of things ? 

The sword ought never to have been the 
arbiter of our cause, tmt the ladies North 
a\id South ought each separately to have 
given a feast of two days, and Invited Oaft- 
gress and the Oabfnet to harve decided igMm 
the merits of bond and free labor, aa maai- 
fbsted in the most essential department of 
life, cooking, and granted the vlctoiy to the 
one that excelled — nay, even more. If we 
could get our cause to depend upon the bmt- 
it of our cooking, we would call our old 
family servants around us, invested with the 
skill of several generations, and give Con- 
gress such a least that, like Ahasuerus alter 
dining two days with Queen Esther, they 
would be willing to divide or halve tbeldag- 
dom with us. 

No writer has excelled the author of "An- 
te Bellum ^ in delloeating the negro and his 
peculiarities ; and the " Uncle ^oes," "Aunt 
Bettys," and "old Elzys"aro as patent to 
sight as though drawn in ** propria perdima'^ 
by the pencil of Porte Crayon. The two 
races were to each other like substance aad 
shadow, but now, severed and disjointed, 
they wander fhigmentary, lost and diaoon- 
tented. 

The author and the artist love to linger 
over the paintings of the old masters. Whose 
shadowy outlines and mystic depths rather 
suggest than portray ideal beauty ; but the 
multitude loves best the pictures of theDna- 
sddorf school, where the water is so spark- 
ling and crystal you feel tempted to drink ; 
the foliage and trees so natural you expect to 
see them wave m the breeze, and become 
vocal with the song of birds; and the earth 
is like that you tread on, while the people and 
their drapery are like those you daily meet. 
Thus, while ''St. Elmo" and'*Beulah** are the 
choice of the .student and the scholar, the 
mass of our countrymen will inake a house- 
hold word of "Ante Bellum,** which calls so 
vividly tu memory ** Southern life as it was,** 
where even tlie youth, in their chivalry, took 
the punishment due the lady of their love ; 
and we commend it to the peAisal of Sootti 
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em feadtts, etpedaUy tbote who di%tit to 
tee religion and moraKty inculcated at the 
nme time the^ are wafted down the pleas- 



ant stream of itmiance, (hnned hy eooUog 
bretset, and exhUaraled bj the fragraaoe of 
sweet blossoming flowers. 



OUR FIRST MEETING. 

{WOXmDKD on FACT.) 
BT 1CR8. 8. S. PECK. 



I Stood npon the p1atft)rm of a railroad 
station, watching the white smoke as it 
cnrled np in dense volumes (torn the engine 
that was slowly moving oft. Near by were 
the romantic peaks of Alleghany Moun- 
tains, and the smokeuasit lost itself between 
tiie hills, presented a beautifbl conttast to 
the daHc-green IbHage of the pine trees that 
doffaed thetrmgged sides. 

Here In this valley my Ihtber had spent 
kfc boyhood. I had heard him describe these 
scenes so often liiat no wonder I paused to 
gate npon their beanties. I had flnlshed my 
e dt ic atto H, was a young man of leisure and 
Ibrtone, and had started out to see something 
of the world, ere I settled down Into a staid 
hrmer. I had an old uncle whom I had 
sever seen living about ten miles fh>m this 
■tBtfob. 1 had lUled to no^ hhn of my 
contemphrted visif , so I bad to look around 
la get a c^mveyance to his house. While at 
college I had farmed the acquaintance of a 
yewg man-^Ned Hampton^who Uved in 
ilgbt of my uncle's. I had conceived a great 
Meadahipihr htm, and it was partly to visit 
bhn and renew our friendship that made me 
eosbxIonftSe pay this tisit I could only 
see one or two houses, one ot fiiem a anall 
aUne boose. Into tliis I went What was 
my surprise to find only a young lady in itf 
flbe was standing with he^ ba<^ to m& I 
kad thne to notice the eHganoe of ber at* 
tke,aadfeHmtaglaBcethalsheiNsa lady 
of HAwmettt and education. 

6ke held a gnhar in her hand, and was 
ptejrhig a tehionable waMi. 6he was so 
conqMsiy absorbed in iwrperformaooetliat 



she Med to hear my light step as I entered. 
Now, if there was any one pMsioa of my 
soul that, **llke Aaron's rod, swallowed up 
all the rest/Mt was my passion for flsosle. I 
stood entranced. I had never before listen- 
ed to su<rti ecstatic straina. Bsr wholeeool was 
absorbed In herperionnanee. IsawatioUn 
lying near bm on iheoovBtsr. InstiaoHv^y 
I reaiAied forth my iMnd and look k up. I 
held it close to my ear, and lightly posasd 
my flngefs over the strtngs. It was in )>er^ 
tect tune. Wi^K>ut a word of apolegyv,! 
eemoieneed plying the aecompanymettt -to 
the ah* ahe was playing.' She instantly tun- 
ed around, and I beheld one of tHe AMSt 
beantiftili^thatittaad ever been mf fofte 
to me^ with. She possessed black eMj 
hair, dear brunette coa4)lexionY and 'eyes 
small, but, oh 1 how expressive. A bewilsb* 
ing smile wreathed itself aranad her p6Uting 
lips. As die heard the first notes of Ike 
violin she gave me oae scmtinlnmg glanea 
Mercyl inever hadany onetoreadandtfi- 
derstaBd my chaiaeter so thoroughly in «sie 
moment in my lifo. She seemed tobe aatia- 
fled that I was a gentleman and her e^uaL 
She had not missed a note while thin w<aa 
gohiff on. Satisfled as to myself, she toaaed 
her pretty ringlelst and then swept her iMnd 
graoeftiUy over the strings, and played on 
as thouiih there was nothing singular ineos 
performanbe. As sooa as she finished the 
waits she dashed off the ** Dnleh Polka." I 
played a low aooompanyment £aeh of na 
foU that we were evenly nsatohed. As lor 
myself, I had been told toaoOen of my tal- 
ent for mosio neSllo be eeoaoions of its pea- 
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i: bat I hftd iMvcr luitil sow BMt with 
* teidjr wkoM tkill in petlomuuice could 
riyal mioe. 

After she finished playing the "Datch 
Polka/' I was angallant enoagh not to wait 
for her to lead off, but iustantly began play- 
ing ** The Mocking-bini;* with yaiiations. I. 
wanted to test her ability to the utmost 

Again she tossed her pretty ringlets l)ack, 
and with a flourish she commeDced playing 
the acoompaniment My soul was intoxi- 
cated. I almost forgicn ouH being sClaAgers, J 
and felt like applauding her lor her ftultless 
touch. Up to this time we had not spoktn. 
a word, though our eyes, in the meantime, 
had revealed volumes. 

I now heard a gentleman enter the door. 
3i^ back was lo htm. Abofwtkediiiof^nir 
nusic I heu4 kim say: 

'^W^U ^ ^1mv« 7<m "fioi kecome ;th«d 
wMng for my retura f That iellow de- 
talaM me ki bvslness'lQliger than I expeod- 
«d be would. Whereas brother, that he*s not 
iiktke store ? He knows His deric is 'absent 
^ t » * < ay , and be oiigbt to coom out of the 
f bade veaai and quit kls elemal* bookfkee|H 
iaffbrbnoe.'* 

Jn spite of tkc pettiak tone of the. voice 
taadour lood >MiiaiO| I -iMid ttcogniaed my 
•tMegtfikittd^^foi»6, I (ufoed and «ued 
rlUHn'hie &ee. As 1 did ecvke gifve4i»^ 
^-gM'skoui aad nished to me, and almost 
'•«bMp8d«iein Us anas. I ikttfw down Ike 
vWiB, ahd pMtsed his extcnded^and* 
' After. Ned and myself kad convened 
rMkiiefkesaMs 

** Hpw hi thiMider camtyou-and sister Cetta 
"to ^ pkiying ^ti^getherf Wko urtroduoed 
yoa'lo each other? 1 suppose you must have 
kndan introdnotkni^ or 4dBe you would Dot 
tev« been plegrtog^ tegelkerea amkabty as 
yMi^ere^benl ettnein." 

i>8atd: "^If IMS is tke yoimg ki^ with 

"isbom I nsed'to correspond **-*(ah 1 I well 

wmemfoer ttoa» little biUeNkmit, so eweetly 

•eetated, that used: tO' come- hid laway in the 

t'lblds of her broiler's letters)!-*' I do not 

i ikkilr any temal iutoodnetioa is n^^nswiy" 

f Here I Qotked Mtee Gelia bkMk. In the 

1 miJitof knraaifMen, she said: 

•*4 1 admit that we did carry on our ttttle 
iiflktion by lett» too fiir. I asiufe vom^sir, 
tf I had kaerwaat that time that T<m and I 
iftoidd e>fw Ju if WMl in mm Mim^ i.imad 



kave keen more guarded iamjt espiesskNiL'' 

I laagliiBgly eaki : '* We have met, sad 
quite iae](pected|yt and oar imeetku; bss 
been quite a romantic one. Don't you thbk 
so, Ned?" 

Ned answered : ** Look here, my dear fel- 
low 1— I will be candkl with you-— when I 
entered here a few moments ago and found 
a stranger, as I supposed, playing duets with 
my sister, I felt like taking a cowhide to 
him." 

l^a^fltaysaidUo^MissCella: «* What if 
I had been a stianger, and he had attempted 
H^Hieould have been a dangerous ezpeii- 
ment, though, for Tm the most powerful of 
the' t^io)— would you have felt sorry for the 
wandering musician, and would you have 
Mfttke inking bis part?'* 

Miss CeUa Ikiled to answer BMrasd tun- 
ing to Nsd« -said: 

**Brothervitiethne we were going hooMk' 

Ned said to me : " Come, Walter, yoQ*ve 
got to gp heme with ua." 

I answered: ''I came in hen ibr the pir- 
poee^ fairing a • oonveyanoe to take me to 
my uncle's ; but trom the looka of* tke pkice 
I douTt think ru be apt to findjaay.'* 

Ned hiughed and eakI: '^ if it were poHi- 
ble you^ shouldn't avail yourself of it I 
akan't^ve up ttie dearest tftiend I kave on 
eartbloan old upele whoia # atnwger to 
yon ^ So Jump up iMie in my rockaway. 
ril soon kind you safely at my ^ktber'a, who 
wflf hs E^ced to meet with onewhom lie's 
^leardme apeak of so often." 

I'Couklnotresialblspleadiqga Soon we 
were rolling over the smooth dirt road that 
-led to/ his fiOwer^B home. Miss Celia aad 
n^yself became thorooglily acquakited du^ 
iqg that memorable drive. Wiien we arriv- 
ed there it was nearly daidjL *Supper was 
:wai(kig. Althoi^ ^ei^^emtdty io love by 
thki time, I did amide JusUce to tiie rich 
viandk aet before us. After supper we Ibund 
ooieeivesiD the^ parlor. leoon noticed a 
rich, eWl>orate)y carved, piano aittiag near 
us, which was heavily |a4»n with ahoeta of 
new music. leafir N^l's old ooU^ga yioHn 
, pUiced near, and bantered MiasCeUafor an- 
;setherduet^ She cheerAil\y cooeeated. 

We spent sevenl* hooia iaeoek •s^oiaite 
•eajo/meat as la aeldom experienced by aaor- 
tals kefebelow. Ned declared that be could 
not set a word out ofanaaboutokioaUege 
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days, and at last almost carried me off by 
force to his room to get a quiet chat. I fonnd 
I could only answer hhn in monosyllables, 
for my heart was with Miss Celi& 

The next morning I visited my old uncle. 
He scolded me'for failing to^me on imme- 
diately to his house the ereiitng before. I 
made all the etcuses for my delinquency 
Ikatloould. My stay istha nelgkboilKiod 
ma prokmged week after week. When my 
mole found out how mattera were, and the 
fKt that Oalhi bad oonseated to many me, 
fce€lap|ied his hands togelAier, and said: 



'* Now, my boy, that's Just the thing. It 
suits me. Tou shall be my heir ; you and 
your bride shall come here and live. My 
hous0 is too.laige for an old bachelor to look 
after." 

Since those old days Celia and myselt 
have pla3red many a duet together, and 
strange to say, we have nerer become tired 
of playing thein. I sometimea ttaiak &e 
secret of the cause is, that she is such a good 
and true wife that I am more a lover than>l 
was the first night of my aeqoMnUmoe witb 
hev. 



THB SPIRIT OF THE OUACHITA. 



BY J. H. B. 



Boameth my Heftrt 
Prom mankhid apart, 
Seaking lbre!?er, 
On the banks of a river, 

The Oaachita rlyer, 
tte heart-hanntmg virion of yore ; 
For it was tiMre tliat 0he1eft me, 
WbiQ of hope iba heraft me. 
And thare etiU fbiever, 
In a fruiUesB endeavor. 

With an endless endeavor, 
Wafitelh my heart evermoro. 
Tke etara did ahrond 
Thamielvea In a dood, 
Aad whimpered togethaiv 
One with another, 

Wlerdly together, 
or the Borrowftal, sonl-bli^itifig doom, 
Which, aa Mack as tlM flow 
Of that stream neac thaahora, 
Cloady did p^ess me. 
As the damp winds caressed me, 

Sbftly cartased me, 
]Blh»lov«ly, the dlaiaal night gleeai. 
TIM winds did sigh 
As thar awivtmahy^ 
4nd the teaivdropa nUstanad 
On tte leavea, for they listened, 

BteaKhily listened, 
wap^ at hefsOMiinn rapiy^ 



A;daiit, MB^hzttUniiiaK 
Of doodi ^twiztUssndfhar eye. 



The river, bewailing 
My Ikte, and availing 

Itself of the darknesa, swept by— 
The drift floated onward. 
The willows hnog downward. 
Dejectedly downward. 

In oniSon with my heart's cry— 

With the grief that disarmed me. 
As aha who had ahanaadme 

Left me with the night and my woe ; 
Bat there, and there only. 
By that river so lonely— 
To me, ah 1 so lonelri 

Wandareth my sool avemoiak 



The Btam shine kindly. 
For they. Imow I loved bHadly-- 
They ptty my eorrowtol aooV 
As there, all alone, ^ 
My &te I bemoan 
In a sad monotone, 
Aa iMever rcaaselaasty alvdtt ; 
. The livar doth listea* 
And with tears to glisten^ 
To symiMthetically glisten, 
Ai sflaat lU way it doth roll ; 
Aad aa long as that itveir 
Sball ln«lflft «idiVil?ar- 
Aa k»g aa tha mom ahada bar I 
I will weep that she left me» 
Wbea sorrow possest me, 
aO'daikly opiJcaitiMi, 
iwMklli»ft%bta«A«|Fdntt 
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THE PROGRESS OP RECONSTRUCTION. 



It it no part of the basineat of this Mag- 
aiine to meddle with the mere poUtios of 
tilie cQuutiy— we leave that field to the ex- 
dOMve exploration and occupancy of our 
editorial oi^freree of the weekly and daily 
press. There are certain questions, howev- 
er, of such transcendent interest that we 
cannot altogether overlook them without 
exposing ourselves to the chaige of a culpa- 
ble indifferency to the common welfare. Of 
this class is the sul^ect suggested by the 
caption of this article. 

It is not, however, in tlie spirit of parti- 
xanship that we address oureclves to its dis- 
cussion, but rather, we trust, in the spirit of 
«n enlightened and catholic patriotism. 

It argues a sad want of statesmanship in the 
EEalls of Congress that for three weary and 
eventftil years our law-givers havekbored at 
the problem of reconstruction, and yet have 
fiiiled to reach a solution satis&ctory to the 
masses of their constituency, or perhaps even 
to themselves. In the meantime the wounds 
of the body politic, which ought to have 
healed by first intention, have been so 
chafed and inflamed by political quackery 
that they have become well nigh incurable. 

True it is that Congress has enacted a se- 
ries of laws, and mider thefa* operation sev- 
eral of the disfhmchised States have been 
lately admitted to a quasi representation. 
But suppose this Congressional plan estab- 
lished, will it restore material prosperity to 
the nation? Will it inaugurate an era of 
good feeling— or does it plant, instead, roots 
of bitterness and seeds of revolution, that 
shall, alter the lapse of a few years, spring 
up to trouble the quletne^ of the people, 
and perchance to shako the veiy pillars of 
the Government f 

We should be gkd to kaow llMt the poli- 
. <^ of the dominant party now sou^^t to be 
enforced— by means and appliances of a veiy 
questionable sGi;rt«-would indeed insore abid- 
ing peaoe and peoaperity to tbs Soolli* For 
it is not to be disguised that its present po- 
(«66) 



sitioA is not only one of extreme financial 
embarrassment, but that it is likewise pain- 
fully humiliating to the Jnst pride of its is- 
habitants. But we con&ss our inability to 
see how these desirable ivsults «re to be se- 
cured without a material modification of tlie 
Republican policy. 

To our mind it is an axiomatic truth that 
no reconstruction can be permanent or ben- 
eficial that is not clearly baaed on prindpks 
of Jqstice. In the present disheartened and 
impoverished condition of the South site 
may submit to terms that are flagmntly on- 
just, but it is morally certain, as t>efore inti- 
mated, that disafflection, like a deadly pois- 
on, will rankle in the Southern heart, and 
that this disafiection may ultimately ripen 
into open and armed hoadli^. 

Let no party in this country hug the de- 
lusive hope that eii^ht millions of Southrons, 
chiefly of Anglo-Saxon descent, can be per- 
manently ruled by a bureauocracy, althoogh 
backed by a standing army. 

Such an experiment can only end in a 
disgraceful fkilure, after plunging the Gov- 
ernment into irretrievable bankruptcy. 

There is another feature of the Congres- 
sional plan which is quite sure to defeat its 
final success. We refer to the doctrine of 
the political and social equality of the races. 
This doctrine is, in itself, so alien to the 
spirit of the American people, and so sub- 
versive of the settted policy of the nntkm 
that it will not be oordiirily received aaj- 
where outaide the limits of New Engkod. 
Indeed, if the scheme of nei^ equality were 
practicf^blaj it would prove an unspeakable 
calamity to Christian civiliEat^DO« It would 
convert the fairest portion of the continent 
into a howling wihtoness^the abode ai a 
semi-barbarous imoe,^lio contributed nothing 
to the stock of national wealth* a^d who, 
whether in p^aoe or irai, would be aa Saon- 
bus and a vexatioB lolhe coonlryt Batthe 
. scheme is utterly imprtMsticable. The white 
race, in spite of l^islative restrictions and 
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TOM fttntional amendiiMiitt, will Mwert and 
maiDtain its relative superiority. The effort 
to prevent this may preeipitate a conflict of 
racee that will deluge the land in blood, and 
yirtually exterminate the negro race. 

In saying this we must not be understood 
as opposing the distinct recognition of the 
negro's claim to the enjoyment and exercise 
of his rights in property, and to adequate 
protection of himself and Amilly. This he 
may rightfhliy claim* but whte the Repub- 
lican party insists nbt only on qualified suf- 
frage fur the blacks, but on universal saffirage 
and universe eligibility to office of four mil- 
lions of emancipated slaves, they must not 
expect the Southern people to accept terms 
so odious and revolting to every dictate of 
Tight reason and every impulse of sound pa- 
trlotisra. 

Tet another ^evous blunder in the Con- 
gressional plan of reconstruction is the 
wholesate disfVanchisemcnt of the leaders of 
Southern opinion. 

Nothing could be more offensive to the 
South than this measure, nor is it possible to 
conceive of any real advantage to be gained 
by the €k)vemment or the Republican party 
by its adoption. Has it never occurred to 
Ihe political wiseacres who fhimed this 
restrictive amendment that the surest meth- 
od of augmenting the influence of these 
dreaded leaders is to proscribe them for their 
devotion to the ** Lost Cause?" 

Such would be the inevitable result of this 
disqualify mg amendment^ it it were imposed 
upon the South by the single action of Con- 
gress. But when the Southern people them- 
MJres are required to brand their life-long fa- 
vorites with political infamy the measure be- 
eomes a hundred fold more obJecti<mable. 
Such a requirement is viewed as a gratuitous 
hMoIl, sQperadded to a shameful injury. If 
there were no other element of weakness hi 
the Congressional reconstruction plan than 
MBy Ui«t alone would sufllce for its eventu- 
al overthrow. 

Mil another capital defect in the recon- 
atroetioB poHcy of Congress is the want of 
inngna ntntity and tenderness to the van- 
qidsbed In the practical administratfon ot 
cAilrs. Yhe terms and condftlonk stipulate 
in tlie stftrender ot thif Southern armies have 
bMn ^olatcd, both In the letter and In the 
sfririt 



Our people have been subjected to a most 
odious system of espionage->-the sanctity of 
their homes has heea invaded— arbitrary ar- 
rests have been made— the liberty of the 
press has been restrained, and some of our 
best citizens have been imprisoned without 
form of trial or warrant of law. Besides 
these acts of Imrcfaced oppression, there is 
the constant friction of military rule, so 
irritating to the sensibilities of American 
fVeemen. It is needless to say that these 
things have materially hindered the recon- 
struction of the South. If a different course 
had been pursued by those having control of 
tills question, long ago, we honestly believe, 
would the scenes and sufferings of the late 
war have been forgotten amid the hearty re- 
joicings of a prosperous and united people. 

Whetlier it is now too late to rectify these 
blunders is a question of paramount im- 
portance to the American people. The tri- 
umph of a party is of small import when 
compared with the permanent paciflcation 
of the country. Without this the busmess 
prosperity of the nation is at an end, and 
flnancial disaster and ruin is Just at liand. 
This, too, will be speedily followed by crime 
and bloodshed, and all the kindred horrors ot 
anarchy. Better would it be for us and our 
posterity if the continent were submerged . 
by an eartliquake beneath the stormy wastes 
of the Atlantic. 

Let us, however, hope for better things. 
Let us not despair of the Republic. Above 
all, let us keep obr faith in the €k>d of out 
fibers unshaken amidst these evil days. 

The world, it has been said, goes round 
and round, but somehow the right alwajjrs, 
in the long run, comes uppermost. So it 
will be in the present struggle. Whatever 
there may be of error in either party or sec^ 
tion will be eliminated by the sharp tests of 
experience, and whatever of wrong doing 
will, in the course of events, be sorely pun- 
iBhed. If, as we heartily l)elieve, the South 
is right as to the main points in controver- 
sy, her Judgment will be vindicated, and she 
shall hereafter come forth as the brightness 
of noon-dHy. Despite, therefore, the delays 
and discouragements that have hitherto 
marited the t)rogress of reconstruction, we 
still expect to see the Union restored on 
principles of Justice. JX6 true patriot, we 
are sore, wonhl regret soch a consummation. 
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For only in this way can we hand down to 
coming generations the blessings of Consd- 
tutional Government, chief among which 
are ** Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.'* • 



** Westward the etar of empire takes ita way.** 
Since the days of Columbus the march 
of empire has been steadily and sturdily 
moving toward the setting sun. The popu- 
lation of the world is sweeping like a mighty 
tide across the western continent. New York 
city is already claimed as the commercial 
center of the earth, and the present genera- 
tion shall witness a rival for the supremacy 
of the seas in the ambitious capital of the 
Pacific States. Even now the adventurous 
spirit of commercial power is stretching 
across from the Golden Gate to the China 
Seas, to bring 4iitherward the regal wealth 
of the Mongolian dynasties. 

These remarlcs derive significance from the 
presence m this country of the Chinese Em- 
bassy, whose mission, though not fully de- 
veloped, is yet understood to have reference 
to the establishment of new relations with 
the outside world. It indicates, at least, that 
China is at length awakening from her won- 
derful sleep of ages, and is beginning to rec- 
ognize the lact that the world moves, and 
that though controlling nearly half the pop- 
ulation of the globe, and intrenched in the 
unchangable customs of more than two 
thousand years, she cannot longer resist the 
^gressive tendencies of modem civiliza- 
tion. Acting upon tliis startling lact, she 
now sends an embassy, under the guidanft 
of our former minister, Mr. Burlingame, to 
all the leading powers. It is,^ perhaps, a 
COfnpliment to our Government, or a proof 
of the estimation la which it is held by the 
Celestials, that our representative should 
have been selected for this important posi- 
tion. It certainly places it in our power to 
B^ure precedence in whatever new commer- 
cial. relations may be contemplated. If tlie 
opportunity is vvis<;ly Improved the imagin- 
ation can scarcely conceive the grandeur of 
Qxe results that will be developed in the near 
future. Electricity and steam are rapidly 
breaking down all international barriers, and 
no pitft of the world can maintain volunta- 
17 isolation. K^tiooal prejudice are every- 
where giviiig way, an4 the pbetacles that 



have hithorto, in a great degree, retarded 
the civilizinj; and chriFtianliiQg inOuencea 
of the most enlightened nations aire silently 
yielding to the irrepressible ideas of the 
American people. Ail ihii gs point to the 
concentration of power upon this continent, 
whence the mighty agencies of trade, stretch- 
ing their giant arms to the confines of either 
hemisphere, shall bring tiibutc from the four 
quarters of the earth to enrich and establish 
the supremacy of the new Western Empire. 



THE PAN-ANGLICAN COUNCIL. 

It was our good fortune to listen, some 
weeks ago, to a lecture by Bishop Quintard 
upon the transactions of this important ec* 
clesiastical assemblage. His grace, tne ven- 
erable Archbishop of Canterbury, presided 
over the body, which was composed of Bish- 
ops from all quarters of the globe who ad- 
here to the Au>;lican communion. The dis- 
cussions were aliowed a very wide, range, 
and embraced nearly every topic of special 
interest to that branch of the Church oC 
Christ The entire proceedings, however, 
were characterized by a wise spirit of con- 
servatism, and were calculated to harmonize 
conflicting views, and to strengthen the bond 
of i)uion between the various sections of the 
Church. 

Bishop Quintard describes the Primate of 
the English Chnrch as the most saintly man 
with whom he was ever brought in^Dontact, 
and to his weight of ciiarocter and eminent 
ability was due, in a great measure, the suc- 
cess of the counciL 

Next to the Archbishop of Canterbury ho 
was most impressed by the learned Bishop 
oi Oxford, a son of the distlAguished Wil- 
berforce. 

In the course of his Jefiture, Bishop Quia- 
tard had much to say of the EngUaU Church. 
He had every opportunity of observing its 
operations, in town and country. He preadF 
ed to an immense audience under the dame 
of 8l Paolsy and adouiMat^^ the rigta.of 
confirmation to an interesUng claaa iu a#tikr^ 
ble situated in one ot the filtliieat qoaftoca 
of London. 

He thinka that the ChmchJabeGoniogkK 
creesingly active in tlHi wori^ of evangeliar 
tlon, andwe inlmm^ thai.i^ beUeved tJbm 
seTerance of the present Union witl^ tine 
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6tate would be no scfious disadvantage to 
the Chnrch. We sliouUI be glad If we could 
reproduce the wbole lecture, but we cannot 



at this distance of time. Suffice 11 to sa^ 
that it was scholarly in style, chariUble in 
spirit, and earnest in delivery. 



($4itovial ^ificttlun^. 



Maximxtk QROWTif OF CiTTEs.— The Boild- 
er asks a curious question : How long will 
lioodon be habitable ? The enormous town 
is increasing bo rapidly as to threaten to seri- 
ously interfere with the comforts of its in- 
habitants. Alreadv the prevalence of a 
oontheast wind bears to the vicinity of the 
parks the dense canopy of smoke and the 
vitiated atmosphere of nine miles of build- 
ings. As the circumference of the vast city 
18 extended this evil is exaggerated with 
eadi annual addhion to the space built over. 
The slight remains of ve^tation are daily 
diminishing. More than 600,000,000 cubic 
ft <^ carbonic acid ^as are expired In Lon- 
dcm to the course of twenty-four hours, by 
Imman beings alone. This is irrespective of 
smoke, or the gaseous products of combus- 
tion, and of all other sources whereby the 
air is vitiated. This quantity of carbonic 
add rtoders twenty times its weight of at- 
moepheric air unlit tor tlie support of life. 
Od a perfectly calm day, when the respira- 
tion of Lcmdon hangs within the limiu of 
tilt metropolitan districts, the polluted at- 
moqihero, Wisn it ixissible lo press it down 
opcm tlie atieets, would fill the whole road- 
way to a depth of l>etwcen eight and nine 
feet. Tliia startling quantity of poiiooed air 
LoBdon nmat ^xcbanga for firesli. Ab to 
snoka^ it may be mentioned that on an av- 
ange.14,000 tonaof coal are daily conaomed 
ia Iha capital* a great portion of which ki 
CMI jato the atnosphert in Abe partially vol- 
atfliMd torn of aiaofae. Theioereasingdif* 
ikiil^ of living ia London during the anai- 
mer becomes every year more opprasivei 
a«d li)ere«aa ba no queation that theaetaal 
aBpedmaai of how laiige aciiy ofui be Buide, 
win not requirajuaiijr mom yetla toaolfa. 



The Yo-Semite Valley, Oilifbmla, 
which has been rendered famous by the pen- 
cil of Bierstadt, seems to be a region of un- 
paralleled wonders. A correspondent of the 
New York Evenhig Post thus describes the 
lofliest waterfall in the world : 

As the stream pours over the cliff it shoota 
forward clear ttom the precipice, as if dai- 
deavoring to avoid contact with the monii* 
tain^ until it strikes the debris of rock at lla 
base. Tlie cold and pure water ftom the 
melting snows becomes a spotless white, lilca 
the crest of a wave when the tide rolls ia 
upon the beach. Before reaching the bot» 
torn of the cliff it is brolren into foam and 
spray, hiding, as it were, in a cloud of its 
own formation. At either edge it breaks in* 
to numberless rockets of spray, that go chaa* 
ing each other downwards as the fire bolts 
of a Roman candle, and other works of th6 
pjrrotechnist pursue a contrary direction. 
Iliese spray rockets are an interesting fea- 
ture of the Yo-Semite Fall, and in (kot of All 
the cascades of this region. Nowhere in the 
world is the water purer, and nowhere is its 
purity ni6re conspicuous than Ln the Yo-Be- 
mile. 

This fall is the highest now known in the 
world. From the point where it leaps over 
the cliff down to the base of the mountain 
is a perpendicular distance of twenty-six 
hundred and thhrty-fbur feet, or Six reet less 
than half a mile. Though properly consid- 
ered as a single fall, it is brokeh in two 
places, the divisions being connected bf 
short rapids, that are little motethah step§ 
firom one (kll to the bther. The first cleai^ 
plunge is sixteen hundred feet, or nearly tea 
times as high As Niagara, seven thnes the 
height of Bunker Hill monument, aild hhie 
thnes that of THnity Cbnhih. 
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Akcibnt Pkbu.-— £. 6. Sqaier, writing to 
the New York Sun to correct certain errors, 
says: 

The Inca capital, Cnzco, was undoubtedly 
a considerable city, and the remains of its 
ancient stractores, the Temple of the Sun, 
tke House of the Vestals, and the roya] pal- 
aces, are still oonq>icaoas ; but it never txm* 
tained a hundred thousand houses, nor eren 
that number of inhabitants. It is doubtfhl 
if it covered so lai:g;e an area as the modem 
dty, which has less than 40,000 populatioii. 
The streets of the existing city coincide gen- 
erally with those of the old town, and so 
6at from having been laid out with "* partect 
regularity," are notably irregular. There- 
mains of the Temple of the Sun show in 
theit* massive proportions and eUborate fin- 
ish that it was not necessary, or intended^ to 
cover its exterioi walls with ^Id to render 
it a striking or imposing edifice. In the pri- 
vate museums of Cnzco are still preserved 
fivgments of the gold foil thai lined Ihe in- 
terior, which are about the thickness of fine 
French note paper. The figure of the sun, 
which occupied one end of the edifice, was 
more masrive. The laigest stone in the for- 
tvees of the Sacsahuaman is twanty-seven 
fBet long and fourteen feet broad, instead of 
fi% feet loag and twenty-two wide, Oe- 
mmi was not used in aqy of the bnildinga 
of cut stones, and onfy a tenacious clay in 
baildlngs of rubble. The at(xie-cutting of 
the ancient Peruvians was perfect, and ihe 
blocks of stone in thek edifices were fitted 
together with a precision posbibly equalled, 
but never surpassed, in the whole range of 
architecture. 

There is enough to admive and aatiMaieh 
in the vast structures <tf the Incas, their for- 
tresses and temples, and in their great works 
of public utiHty, their road^and aqueducts, 
without aiypea) to idle stories and exaggera- 
tions. 

*♦- 

1^' A correspondent of tlie Baltimore 
Leader tlius photograplia Horatio Seynu)ur 
as be took the stand as Fresideat of the kite 
Democraiic Convention: 

DigQifietf, coliected, himself thoroughly, 
the veteran statesman rises in his place. He 
opens his addresa with tlic deliberation of 
long usage, the cTearness and concentra- 
tion ofamind thoroughly disciplined and the 
readiness of speech which shows a perfect 



command of hb suljeetand hisiself. Eh 
eye is daric, bright, restless. A seriouashade 
is settted on his face ; be is earnest and in 
earnest A lithe, erect %ure, a little above 
the middle height, a graceftil beanng and a 
way with him which ia the sore index af the 
refined and cultured gentleman. His. betd 
is sHghtly tossed back, his high, bald fore- 
head retreating from the marked pereep- 
tives in Ihe flront. His laagnage flows east 
ly on through all the intncate forms cispee^AL 
He ia of an expreebion that tells of one easily 
moved, of nervous sensibility and feehng. 
No one that closely regards his exterior but 
mdst conclude lie iaa Chriatiaii mai^ccNi- 
scientioaa and of Catholic mind. Hia speech 
is sometbincc more, iu sense, than generality 
-—equal to the occaj^ion^and superior to coo* 
ventional necessity and form. He ioreshad- 
avrs, in some sort, through it the platform ot 
the Convention. It is evidentlv umwritten 
before delivery, and devoted mainly to an ex- 
posure of the fallacies of the Chicago reso- 
lutions. There is the riag of old days in it 
— of the better days, and better men, of the 
Republic A true man, and a num of real 
feeling utters it You see through all the 
composure ot well tauglit wisdom and ez- 
I>erience, a man of moral greatness, a sin> 
cere believer, a patient disciple of tiie prin- 
ciples he professes. It ia thia that gives a 
dignity to his discooTHe, and makea it more 
hnnoied for conviction than lor its gracelhi 
forma and pleasant rUetoriei It is eloquence, 
not oratory — the eloquence of an honest 
heart, a kind and winning and most earpesi 

nature. 

. — »■ ■■ - 

dP^ It is known to some of ovir readers 
that the most costly female college on tlia 
cantinent, as weN as the most complete ia 
att ita appointmenia and (aciiities for impart- 
ing instruction, was established a few years 
since near Poogbke op si c , N. T^ by the i^u- 
nificeat appiopriatiwEi of |40e,00t by Mr. 
Matthew Yassar, of Kew York city. At the 
late anniversary of tlie institutioov wlUlc the 
venerable founder was reading hia annual 
address, the paper fett from hiavhawls, ha 
sank to tlie floar and ezpirad. In hia will is 
foond a atili ftirthar bequest of (SOO^tOQ tor 
the beneit of tha ooilc^ This ample en- 
dowment wlK saflioe to secure ta ** Vassar 
College'' a firoad i>ri»>en)dienca amang tha 
litewiy JnstUntfcnMaaf thrUmd. . 
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?. R Utetakton (ftf JUtWiB% we 
Miefe>i»tbe tttcmiMflil ftMuiter oTm Ib- 
aUtttfen •! Berlin for the ed«c«lkMi of 
Aneriotn young ladlee. Theplan ealMoM 
ftcomplela JCngMi eeovBei oomUnlng alio 
tlie adrantegcs of eequliing the modeni bn- 
goigee by direct contaot nitU those who 
speak them-— the opportnni^ of fwelgn 
trayel and a residence in one of tlie most en- 
lightened cai^tals of Europe. Mr. Saunders 
regards the dualities offered at Berlin for tlie 
study of the fine arts and the cultivation of 
esthetic tastes as not the least of the local 
advantsges. In a letter to the Nashville 
Qiristian Advocate he says : 

"I thhik that pictures, as a means of in- 
struction and cultivation, are superior to 
books in some respects. The thoughts and 
feelings of an author must be embodied in 
printed words, which are mere arbitrary signs 
of human invention, but the thoughts and 
feelings of the painter are put into /<?rm« and 
colors which are of Gk>d*s creation. Our 
spoken and written words are not of divine 
(Higin, in a miraculous sense. God gave to 
men mental capacity, to enable them to in- 
vent wordfi as signs of their ideas, and it hss 
been by the use and improvement of this 
cqtacity that they have succeeded in devel- 
oping lani^uage in to its present form. Words, 
sbstractly considered and isolated, ave mean- 
ingless, and are powerless as a means of 
ooaununioating thought They must be 
oonneeted and associated by certain arbi- 
fiary roles of huntaa devising, and these 
fulcB muet be understood and appUed^the 
fflhid most pass through a certain prooessof 
digestion and appropriation before the mean- 
inic, the significance of the words employed 
by the writer can be oomprehended.** 

RBUOfOUS HiSTOBT OP TBB Wa&— The 
Bev. W. W. Bennett, editor of the Rioh- 
iiond Christian Advocate, is preparing a 
narrative of the great revival in the South- 
eni armies during the war. Desiring to make 
this work a ihll and complete record of that 
extnordinary work of gnce, he would be 
very tfaankfbl for any Information in regard 
to the woric in any portion of the late Con- 
federate armies. He would be especially 
gratefhl to those wb# served as missionaries, 
chaplains, or colporteurs, as well as to pious 
otfoers aod soldiers, for any aid they may 
give him in the preparation of this work, u 



or Since FrankUa ohahi^d the thunder- 
bolt, eleolrieily has become one of the mosi 
trsctable of mechanical agents. One of the 
most eorioos adapUti<m8 is desoribed below 
by a PtaU letter writer : 

**For ornamentation electricity is coming 
into use. Ton may see at a fasl^ionable baH 
in Paris a lady, on the top of whose head 
sits a bntterfly or a humming bird. The fly 
and the bird flutter their wings in the most 
natural way possible. How is it managed f 
Why, within the chignon are concealed a 
small battery and a minute RhumkoriT coXL 
On the bosom of another may be seen a 
brooeh, with a head upon it, the eyes of 
which turn In sjI directions. This, too, is 
accomplished by the use of a battery and 
coil so minute as to be concealed within the 
brooch itself. These small batteries, easUy 
carried about the person, are the invention 
of M. Trouve. The butteries of zinc, ezdt* 
ed by solution of sulplmto of mercufj, are 
enclosed in vuteanite cells, so tiiat the ex^^ 
ing solution cannot escape, to the damage of 
the wearer." 

On the other hand, a new illustration of 
the magical results of utilized electrloi1;y 
was exhibited in the recent Democratib Con* 
vention in New York. A dozen Morse In* 
struments were placed in Tammany Hall, by 
which the members from all the States, from 
Maine to California, could hold instant com- 
munication with their constituents Doea 
not this rival the wonden of the Arabian 
Nights? 

iST The n<miination ot Seymour and 
Blair by the Democratic Convention pboes 
the issue for the Presidency distinctly be- 
tween the Republicanism of the past eight 
yean and the Conservative Constitutional 
Democracy. The contest promises to be a 
spitited if not a bitter one. How hx the 
Southern States are to participate in this 
election is not yet apparent The work of 
a pacific and permanent reconstruction seems 
destined to be as protracted as thewaritselC 



A negro has been installed Ueuten* 
ant-Governor of Louishma. The Leglsla^ 
ture of South Carolina contains a minority 
of negroes. A liberal sprinkling of co1<m^ 
members Is also found in the legislative bodies 
of the other ''mHitaiy" States. 
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Cr Xbe total ecUpse of t])^ Buatbttlakes 
jOmae on tbe 18Ui ot August tosttxact^ 
laore Ihan usual attenUoa in the scientiilo 
norld. This is owing to the fteitliat tbe 
total obscuratiou will be, in tl&fe inatace, 
prolonged to six ^nutes, ${tj seponda. 
Scientific expeditions baye been fitted out 
^j England, France, Austria, and tbe Qer* 
ipan Confederation, and probabl7 bj otber 
powers, to ?lsit tbe East Indies (tbe region 
totally eclipsed) to make observations. Many 
gufistions in astronomy are scuttled by obser* 
vatiOM tbat can on^ be made at sucb Umes. 
One point wbicb astronomers wisb to de- 
termine is this, wbicb, if not settled now, 
may not be cleared up foro^turies to come : 
Perturbations in tbe course of tbe planet 
Mercury make tbe existence of an unlcnown 
planet between Mercury and tbe sun proba- 
ble^ But Inasmnrh as Merouiy is so near 
tbe sun tbat it is impossible to obsenre tbis 
planet, eitber in daytime or in twilight, the 
few rare moments of a total eclipse ot tbe 
sun offer tbe only opportunity fbr observa- 
tion. But, during tbe last ten years, tbe du- 
ration of tbe total eclipse of tlie sun has been 
so short tbat Mercury was not found a sin- 
gle time. Tbe extraordinary long duration 
of tbe total eclipse in August promises a 
more ikvorable result 



ty It is stated that the Siamese twins are 
about to add another feature of intense in- 
terest to their already wonderlVd history by 
submittii]^ to a surgical operation for tbe 
purpose of dissevering the natural link that 
has bound them together from birth. This 
determination is produced by the apprehen- 
sion tfiat should one of them die it would 
necessitate tbe death of tbe other. Scien- 
ce men are divided as to tbe success of the 
experiment, and it must require tbe pres< 
iPfie of a strong convictien of its safety on 
ti^Hir part to induce tbem to submit They 
are W years of age, and each tbe father of 
vifM children. They are held together by 
. ^ulte ^ massive linh of thoroughly normal 
and perfectly vitalized integument, some ten 
or twelve inches in circumference, situated 
near the vital oigans,and in close proximity. 
tp the heart and lu^g^; and tb^ .connectio^ 
^ is so intimate that eaph seems to be thor- 
pughly l^l organized portion of the other, as 
much so as any of the ordbiarr ^ifmbera ot 



aAaMuallyeopatilnM.huiMui bo^ji. Bmk- 
satioui norvoosimpmaioo, meMal pbMion* 
ena, m«rbid, physical and Daryo-wcolat asui 
ditiooSk all $i^ow a jtsost pesCeot plQwieil 
uni^in this w^ndarlul dual f^jtaical exia* 
tfoce, 

tSB^ A French paper, in alluding to the 
Empress Carlotta, says : 

The state of the Princess is still a most 
painful one, although it has certainly im- 
proved. Her reason continues to be deeply 
affected, and il hopes ure entertained of her 
complete recovery, no one can foresee the 
period at which it may take place. The in- 
tellectual alone sufiers, and tbat even not 
continuously. On the contrary the Empress 
frequently seems to have recovered all her 
faculties. At these times she speaks, reads, 
writes, plays as in the best periods of her 
life. Always melancholy, however, and 
taking dclii^t in reverting to the past, and 
in calling back her reminiscences of Mexico 
and Italy. Those about her at such times 
see that she is perfectly conscious of her de- 
plorable history; that she is not ignorant of 
any of tbe gloomy incidents which carried 
her husband oil fVom her, and tbat she clear- 
ly understands her great niisfortune. 



IS^ Among tbe many fine tbkigs uttered 
at tbe recent oommenoeaoMnt at Washington 
Collcige, Ya., we find tbe following not un- 
merited compliment to the Mother of States. 
It was the sixth regular toasi : 

**Vhginia— Broken, but not destroyed ; caat 
down, but not dismayed — the glories of btf 
past are bit the heralds of a coming time, 
which, leaving her nooral grandeur untar- 
nished and undiminished, shall place her in 
the foremost rank of progress, wealth and 
power.** 

Col. Withers, responded In an ilppropriat^ 
and telling speech, and at its conclusion, hold- 
ing aloft a glass of nnadulterated water, said : 
"I drink to Virginia in a beverage pure as 
the virtue of her daughters— unsullied as tbe 
honor of her sons.** 



9* We have never ivad aoyibfaig moto 
beautlfynl than the following from the pen of 
George D. Ptentice : ** There is but a brealk 
of air and a beat of the heart betwixt tldf 
world and the next And In the brief iBto^ 
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val of fg^Mtl Mid'EwM«iqm8e» while We 
IM Ihst dMth It preMttt wlOi 08, UiM we «re 
lKnMrieB8»and tbeeU^Mwecfttl, and tkeikfait 
p w lwil i on heft to biitihe prehide of endless 
life hereafter, we feel in tbe midM of ttie 
sUmning d^Moilgr abottt to befall «0» that 
tiM earth has no ooen^naatioii good eaoagh 
to Bdtigate the aevcffHy of oar loia. BtU 



there is no grief 'wMhout some benefieent 
provialoB to aoftea its ialeiiseness. Whe« 
(be good and lovely die, the memory of their 
good deeds, lil^e the moonbeams on the 
stormy sea, Hghts up our darkened hearts 
and lends to the surrounding ^oom a beautf 
so sad, so sweet, that we would not, if wd 
eonld, disp^ the darkness that environs it** 



^almm^nnU. 



Tacjticb akd Ox-Dmving.— The otiier 
day, passing along Military street, in front of 
the Court House, we *8aw ^ one-armed ex- 
Ckmfederate scaler standing by his wagon 
and team of oxen. All at once the maimed 
rebel, with the fire of battle not entirely 
gone from his eye, straightened himself up, 
assumed the military stiffness of old Gen. 
Buggies, when calling his couner lor a pipe 
of tobacco, whirled his long whip graceful- 
}y in the air, and shouted in the hoarse voice 
of command: 

" Attention, Battalion ! '^ 

Promptly^ with the word, the six steers 
rose from their recumbent attitude, shook 
their dusty flanks, and took the position of 
the soldier. 

Again the clarion voice: 

* Forward— march I *' and the trained an- 
imals moved off, not with a great deal of 
time in keeping step, ^tls true, but under- 
Handing the command perfectly. 

Then, not saUsfied with the " pace at will ** 
or his troops, the incorrigible ''reb** thun- 
dered out : 

^ Noeuemy in front I ^* 

And the vet«:ana qnidcenednp lila the 
Old Onard of Waltrloo preparing Jbr the 
lieadk>n|g oharge.«^ifiMt«4pt MUi»* 

Am eecentrie man in BaUi, MaiQe,wa8 bsk- 
M to aid • fonreign mi^on. He gave a 
<taarter of a dollar, bo% Mopped the agent as 
hm was departing aikd smd : -* Here's a dol- 
lurto pay the expense of getting the qoar- 
ler to the heathen.** 



EnquBTTB requires, in Chinese conversa- 
tion, that each should compliment the other, 
aud everybody belonginac to him, in the moat 
laudable style, and deprecate himself, with 
all pertainiug to him, to the lowest possible 
point The following is not an exaggera- 
tion: 
" What is your honorable name?" 
'* My insignificant appellation is Chang.*' 
" Where is your maicnificent palace ? ** 
" My contemptible hut is ac Luchan.'* 
"How many are your illustrious chil- 
dren r" 
" My vile, worthless brats are five.** 
" How is the health of your distinguished 
spouse ? " 

" Mv mean, good-for-nothing old woman 
is well." 

" Abbah, me darlint ! *' cried Jamie OTlan- 
igan, to his loquacious sweetheart, who h'ad 
given him no opportunity of answering hef 
remarks during a two hours' ride behind the 
little bay nags in his oyster-wagon, " areyer 
aflher knowin* why yer cheeks are like my 
pomes there?** "Shure, and it*s because 
they're red. Is Itt** quoth the blushinjf 
Bridget. " Faith, atid a belther roison than 
that, mavourneen. Because there ironet/ 
them akh side of a waggln* tongue ? * 

A JimoR having applied to the judge to 
be excttsed from serving on accbunt of deaf- 
nese, the Jud)^e said : ** Could ybu hear iAf 
charge to ithe jury ,%lr?'' •*Te8,*'said thejt>*' 
^r,'"bnt I couldn't make any sense out ti 
ik" He was excused. 
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Cm 6By, M oondootor Jones wm raBnfof 
IhMn Eladrft,oii tbe Brie road, be iovnd, 
ttaoDf other peaseogetm, a boy wbo bed no 
monej, who tM bhn he weapoorsiid aleoe 
in tbe world, and wanted to go ont West, 
wbere he tfaongbt he ooold do better than 
he coold at the East 

Tbe conductor, of ooane, told bim that 
he could not ride unless he paid his fiire, 
" and,** said he, ** when we arrire at tlie next 
station, Ck>rning, you must get ofL^ 

The boy promised that he would do so. 
On bis passage through the cars, alter leav- 
ing Coming the conductor came across tbe 
boy again. 

"Did I not tell you to get ofl at Com- 
ingf- 

- Yes, sir,- said the boy, " and I did get off, 
but I got on agahL" 

"Well, 8ir,»*8aid the conductor, " when 
we get to tbe next station, I want you to get 
Off and stay oflf." 

Again the boy promised; but shortly af- 
ter leaving the station, who should the con- 
ductor fiud but tbe boy. 

" See here, sir, I thought I told you to get 
off and stay off.*' 

The boy acknowledged that the conductor 
told him so; "and," said the boy, "I did get 
off, and was going to stay oft, but just as the 
tiuhi was starting you said * all aboard,* and 
I thought you meant* me as much as any- 
body.*' 

It is perhaps needless to say that the con- 
ductor acknowledged himself beaten, and 
gave the boy a free ride to the end of his 
route. 

ATotTNGand pretty girl stepped into a 
store where a young man who had long been 
enamored but dared not speak, stood behind 
the counter. In order to remain as long as 
possible she cheapened ererytbing. At last 
she said : " I believe yon think I am cheat- 
ing you." " Oh, no," was the reply : " to me 
you are alwas fiiir." " W^," whispered the 
lady, blushing as she laid an emphasis on 
the word, " I would not stay so long bargain- 
ing if you were not so dear." 

Mbsw Johxs, a farmer's wife hi Connectl- 
«it,says: ** I believe IVe got the tenderest- 
hearted boys in tbe worid. I can't tell one 
cC^m to fetch a pail of water but whathe'U 
burst out ciyinic." 



BMASJTBt OUMiiTB.— Dan 
oaee atioUing akng the wharves hi 1 
when he aiet a tall, gaaat Vioklnff igaia,a 
" digger" firom Oalifomia, aad goilnto'cei^ 
venation with Urn. 

" Healthy cUmata, I lopiMiaet'* 

" Healthy 1 it aint aaythhig else. W|y, 
stranger, there yon can choose any ohmts 
you like, hot or cold, that too witkMHit trav- 
elm' more than Utteen minutes. Jest think 
o' that the next cold momin' when you get 
out o' bed. There's a mountain there, ths 
Sary Kavady they call i:, with a valley on 
each side of it, one hot and one cold. Well, 
get on the top of that mountain with a 
double-barreled gun,'and you can, without 
movin', kill either summer or winter game, 
jest as you wish I" 

" What ! have you tried it ? »• 

" Triea It ! often ; and should have dons 
pretty well, but for one thing ?*• 

*• Well, what was that?" 

" I wanted a dog tbnt would stand both 
climates. The last dog I had froze his tail 
off while pintin' on the summer side. Hs 
didn't get entirety out of the winter side, 
you see— true as you live." 

" Fatheb, what does a printer live ont" 

••Why, child r' 

" Because, I beard you say you hadn't paid 
him for three years, and still take th^ pa- 
per." 

" Wife, spank that child. (Aside.) I donH 
see how the printer does live if all treat him 
as I do. He is prompt every week to me, 
yet I neglect him." — Exchajkge, 

" Has the DspiesenUtive from your oooft- 
ty arrived yet/" inquired a Federal offioet 
of a gentleman breakfksting at an Atlanta 
hotel a few mornings since.. "Wait,"i»- 
plied the gentleman. " until Iget througu my 
breakfast and I will go to the kitchen and 
inquire." 

Both Pbsttt.— A snow fell la a anasbfaM 
is like a maiden shedding tears in lauichler. 
Both aie protty scenes, and not very wet 

When a lady indnlges hi a yawn or two, 
gentfenien ars Jnstited in gaesahig thefar hat 
is needed on their heads and that the beat 
sloe of the door is the outside. 

BBAtrriFUL thooght ^an Oriental poaW- 
** He who shakes the tree of 8Qnx>w is oftea 
sowing the seed of Joy." 
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A JiATsna ladj bat MlMfirom New York 
to Pftris wHb a lap-dog, in order to oodsuH 
a pfajaioiaQ there touching her'pef s health. 
The dog is sIxteeD years old. The lady de- 
Bures that he may liye until he Is twenty-fiye. 
He has bronchitia and a coagh. 

8oxB Boston offldals who recently Tisited 
the White Moan tains were rather astonished 
(says the Traveler) at the quesUon of a stage 
driver. He had answered what he considered 
many very foolish interrogatories, and last 
broke oat with : ** Do we act so green ilpon 
▼faiting Boston as yon chaps do that come 
npheref 

A KAOAznTB writer saucily says : " In an- 
cient times it was the human figure which 
gave 9hape to the dress. Now-a-days it is 
the dress which gives shape to the figure.** 

A UTTUB one hearing her mother say that 
she intended to go to a ball, and have her 
dress trimmed with bugles^ innocently in- 
qoired if they would blow while she danced. 

A GURNT refused to take a seat in his law- 
yi^s office, because ** he wished to keep his 
expenses down as much as possible." 

Mb. TiPGO says he likes short dresses on 
the ladies, but somehow, in bis Judgement, 
they almost always get them short at the 
wxvNig end. 

Call a lady a '* chicken,'* and ten to one 
she will be angry with you. Tell her she is 
'no chicken,** and twenty to one she will be 
more angry still. 

A PAFEB asks very Innocently if it is any 
harm to sit in the lapse of ages. It depends 
on the kind of ages selected. Those 
from seventeen to twenty-five are extra haa- 
ardooa. 

A HAK in telling atwnt a wonderiul parrot 
hanging in a cage flrom the window of a 
house which he otten passed, said : ^ It cries 
* §hp thiUf so naturally, that every time I 
hear it JoliM^ sfetp/ ** 

ScnuTLER Colfax thinks his name was 
fimnerly spelt (MfaHy and that ''the a 
dropped ont in crosshig the ocean.** This 
theory Is substantiated by the iSict that there 
fi en a in Msrm. 

CoL£VDOB, an Inveterate talker, once 
aaked C^iarlis Laiftb, "IMd yoo ever hear 
Hie pPBaeh?*^ to which Lamb replied, "I 
have never heard yoo do any thteg etoeu** 



" Owme to the paooNar arrwigemenl of 
the programme, no piece can be repeated," 
was the answer White reoeived from hl» 
landlady upon asking for a aebcmd piece of 
pie at dinner. 

Ak Irish gentleman hearing of a Mend 
having a stone coffin made for himself, ex- 
claimed : " By me sowl, and that*» a good 
idea ! Sure an a stone coffin 'ud last a man 
hislHbtimef** 

" Threb and sixpence per gal,** exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Partington, looking over the price 
current. " Why, bless me, what is the world 
coming to when gals are valued at only 
three ana sixpence?** 

a!n English girl who has climbed the AJpe 
and strangled a wolf with her own hands, 
finds these sports begin to pall and is now. 
going to Central Africa to shoot panthers. 

A c<Hn>uoTOB*B situation on the Padfle 
Railroad is a sweet boon. One ot them 
shows twelve anow woimda and two scalp 
patches. 

HsNHT Wabd Bbbohkb aagrs if the Lord 
wanted to make mill-stones, be would make 
them firom the Anglo-Saxon race; th^have 
so nwch grit in them. 

A BOSTON paper vMturee the opinion that 
beet sugar Is as good as cane sngar, because 
the differuioe between beating and oanhig Is 
nominal. 

Some one defines Liberty as the " right t» 
live and to pay taxes.*' According to this 
definition, we are at present enjoying the 
"krgest liberty.** 

The musical critic of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette says that Mile. Keilson " has a voice 
like the promised land, ' flowing with milk 
and honey.*** 

An old lady hearing of a pedestrian's 
"^rwrt/iw*,** wondered why they didn*t iner- 
fere with his fast walldng. 

" Punch says the sphit of the age Is gin.** 
Not a bit of It, unless yon v^ "gin** back* 
wards. 

'* Oh, no,** said the mother, " your father wiU 
do that when he discovers I have bought 
them.** 

Why does a polioemaii seiae his man by 
thecpUart For collateral security. . . 

Tbutk would be popular with «s If U 
proposed only ^ correct thsA«Us eCotiienu 
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— The dredge boat EeMyons, for tbe 
month of the MIssiBsippi. which has been 
building for some months at the Atlantic 
Works, in BostoD, sailed thence on Tuesday 
night The boat is of six hundred and fifty 
tons burthen, one hundred and sixty feet 
long, thirty wide and twenty deep, and con- 
tains nine engines, With powerful propellers 
at each end. The plan, which is entirely 
new, is the invention of General McAllister. 
Instead of scoophig the mud ttom the river- 
bed and emt)tying it into scows, it is propos- 
ed to break up the mud by means of a screw 
at the prow and a long rake at the stem, and 
tD keep it in solution until the current shall 
oirry it into the deep water l)eyond the bar. 
The Bssayons wiU be kepi at work day and 
night the year through. 

Great ISxcmMKrt at RoeBitgvn^B.>^ 
A Flowing WM of BeUt Wat^r Dkdowreil 
^Tbere is great excitement in Hawkins 
county among the speculators la mineral 
lands. A company, wfeo have lor several 
months been boring fiar salt, six miles north 
of Eogersfille, on Big Poor ViUiey, have, at 
a depth of 860 feet, struck a flowing spring of 
Mne, equal to that of the Virginia bait 
Worka, which flows from the top of the 
well. 

The well was bored throng soil for some 
800 feet^ and the last 00 feet or so was 
I through solid rock. This would indicate 
that the supply of salt water is condensed 
into a lake similar to that of King's Bait 
Works in Virginia. The water is very 
strongly saturated with salt, and only a few 
gallons are required to make a pound of salt. 
We have seen a sample of the salt, which 
appears to be of a good quality.— Jf>Mw«iZfe 
iVew. 

— The Austrian government has at last 
resolved that the flo long projected expedi- 
tion into Central Asia shall leave Trieste 
about the end of next August The diplo- 
ttftUc direction of the mission is confided to 
Mr. Schener, to whom great credit is given 
kft a stiftittieal and eommerdid w«)A oo the 
▼iHragd ef «irMmuiavii<a«l6ii «f tlw Kerara. 



— ** Soutvebn" Govkknobb.— Gov. Bul- 
lock, of Georgia, is from New York ; Gov. 
Clinton, of Arkansas, is from Pennsylvania; 
Gov. Beed, of Florida, is fh>m Wiaconshii 
Gov. Warmoth, of Louisiana, Is from Illi- 
nois; Gov. Scott, of South Carolina, is from 
Pennsylvania. The Gk)vemor (B. B. Eggle- 
ston) proposed for Mississippi, is fh>m Ohio; 
€k)v. Wells, to be voted for in Virginiai li * 
from Michigan. 

A Labgb Hero.— The Springfield (HL) 
Register says tliat two Chicago men are 
graziog a herd ot Texas cattle at Tolono the 
junction of the Chicago branch of the Illi- 
nois Central and the Toledo, Wabash and 
Western railroads. The herd is said to con- 
tain nearly thirty-five thousand head, and, 
when In proper condition, the animals will 
be shipped to an Eastern market 

— A Wisconsin paper describes a freak of 
nature in the shape of a perfect rose in fhll 
blossom on an apple tree. On the same 
limb, and close to the rose, are several young 
apples growing. The rose is the only bloa- 
som on the tree. Several rods from the tree, 
in front of the house, is a white Scotch rose 
bush in (hU bloom, and upon comparing the 
roses upon this bush with the one upon tbs 
apple tree, they were found to be alilLe. 

— The latest Yankee invention is the eco- 
nomic cheroot, one of whicli is twice the 
length of the ordinaiy, and herein is tbt 
economy. The government taxes dgara 
without r^;ard to length, and the application 
of a Imif^ will make one of these into twa 

— They have a " lobster factory " at a place 
in Ma^ne called Englishman's river. The 
lobsters arc cooked and canned at the rale 
of Rye thousand 4 day, and then sent to all 
parts of the world. Ninety thoosand hav« 
already snfi*erad at this one fhctoty tttia aea* 
son. 

—The Hon. Geo. Bancroft dined with 
Eiag Cfaaries of Wurteinburg on the 6lh 
inst.4 at Stutjgard. The King is now ready 
to ratify the natnialitaUon treaty vrHh fba 
Unitiddl 
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— A joint resolotioii*ha9 pasaad Congress, 
admitliDg aiz Japanese youtlis to the Naval 
Academy at Anoapolis. 

— The sabject of extendtng the Sayan- 
n^ and Balabridgo Railroad fh>m the lattei 
place to Union Spring, Ala., is being agita- 
ted. It is proposed to mn it through Blake- 
Ij, Ga., and Abberille, Ala. 

— The Mississippi Hiveris depositSag a 
aand bar in ftont 6f the northern part of St. 
Looia^which threatens to make that city in- 
acoesfiible for considerable vessels, the chan- 
nel tending more and more towards the nii- 
Doia side of the river. 

— The manufacture of buttons ftom veg- 
etable ivory is carried on extensively at the 
piresent time in Springfield, Mass. There 
are four factories manufacturing' them, and 
they employ about two hundred persons. 

— The smoke from the late excitable vol- 
cano in the Sandwich Islands floated off in 
a line of 1,000 miles across the seas ; and so 
thick and dense was it 500 miles from 
Hawaiai that Captain Stone of the brie Kam- 
(duimeha Y was unable to take an observa- 
tion. 

— A company has been incorporated at 
Oindnnati with a capital of $50^000, to man- 
ulacture hats ont of paper. 

— ^^The number of persons who ride on the 
British railways every year is equal to nine 
times the total population. 

— One of John C. Breckenridge*s former 
Ares, who bears the full name of his old 
master, U making Democratic speeches in 
Virginia. 

— Qen. <fames Longstreet is stoppiui? at 
Valhermosa Springs, Morgan county, Ala., 
and will remain there with his famUy dur- 
ing the summer season. 

— The unveiling of the statue of Jefferson 
at the University of Virginia was an event 
iai^ely and enthusiastically participated in. 

— The county artesian well at St. tiouia^ 
HisBouri, has reached a depth of 3,147 feet— 
lie deepest in the worid. No water yet 

— Heniy A. Wise is preparing recollec- 
ttont of hia own life, to be published hi 
Boaton shortly. ^ 

-^ Bvety sixth person in the ittite of New 
Hampshire is a depositor in a savings bank. 



«- Py tiMgoras wAs adted. In what do we 
most resemble the gods? He answered, lA 
doing and spoaWng the truth. 

— A New Haven paper states that four 
regular physicians in Connecticut, all broth- 
ers, possess an Inlkllible remedy fbr hydros 
phobU, but will not divulge the secret. 

— A Frenchman named Rosscau has in- 
vented a gun called the Ravaguer, which 
will discharge from thirty to forty shots a 
minute. 

— " When the Breton mariner puts to sea. 
his prayer is, *■ Keep me my God I my boat is 
so small and thy ocean is so wide 1 ' How 
like the condition of all of us! ** 

— The mail matter handled daily at the 
New York Post-Office amounts to ninety- 
five tuns, making two hundred wagon loads 
each day; 250,000 letters are dispatched 
each day. 

— It is proposed to erect a statue of Mn 
Peabody on a site near the Royal Exchange, 
London. 

—Professor Watson of Detroit has dis- 
covered a new planet in the Constellation 
Capricomius. It shines like a star of 11th 
magnitude, and is situated in right ascension 
817 degrees and 48 minutes, and In decllna- 
tiott 15 degrees and 48 mhiutes South. 

— Col. Henry W. Ashby was killed in the 
streets of Knoxville, Tenn., on the 10th of 
July, by E. C. Camp. The altercation grew 
out of a political question. Col. Ashby was 
related to the Virginia family of that name^ 
and was distinguished for his galhmtry dur- 
ing the war. 

— Wm. M. Evarts, of New York, the 
leading counsel for the President in the Im« 
peiK^nieni Trial, has been nominated and 
confirmed Attorney General of the United 
Stat^ 

-—The people of Peoria, Illinois, propose 
to expand $800,000 im the constmction oi 
water works. 

—Messrs. R. Hoe A Co.tM making six 
eight-cyUnder presRs tbr Bnglish dsilles. 
Tkey will soos.^ b^gln ^ b«Ud pMM» in 

IjODd»Il« 

— The Octanbiis Bon «^ fliere ate near 
$8/009,000 lufMlwl 'in that dty in dIffMMf 
mannflustiiritag' ' ilifCfe0ls*'~flMMi ui# llQfgH^ 
part being in cotton rnOli. 
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— The fact UiAt 8lr Dsrld Brewtter and 
Kr. Fftradftj, whose death likewise is coot- 
parativelj recent, died at aa aoranced age, 
b an additional proof, if any be needed, that 
the peaceful prosecntion of scientific pnr- 
soits is not adverse to longevity. 

— Lieat. J. C. Braine is still oontined in 
Ft Lafoyette, New York Harbor— all effbrts 
to secure bis release on bail having proved 
abortive. He has now been incarcerated, we 
believe, more than two years. 

— Dispatches ih>m Alaska of May 80th 
say that the weather at Sitka was chamiing. 
The Indians had brought in the report that 
the white men were collecting gold by the 
handfiil atLakor river, and the reports were 
generally accepted. Parties were starting 
for Uie diggings, which are situated on the 
mainland. 

— Arrangements have been effected by 
President Hazlehurst which it is believed 
will complete without delay the Atacon and 
Brunswick Railroad. 

—Mr. Benjamin Brantiy, for many years 
a citizen of Pennfield, Ga., and publisher of 
the Christian Index, died in Little Rock on 
the 19th of July. 

— An election for State ofl^rs has been 
ordered in Virginia on the 13th, 14th and 
15th of August In all the other '* military '* 
States, except Texas, the elections are over, 
and the Legislatures in session. 

— In the Legislature of Qeorgia, recently 
assembled, appears the notorious Aaron Al- 
peoria Bradley (negro), who was expelled 
ttom the late Convention. 

— The railroad bridge over the Ohio at 
Louisville is bekig pushed rapidly forward. 
It is thought that it will be finished in about 
a year. 

— Lamp cylinders can be prevented from 
eraddng when exposed to the burning flame^ 
by fifst placing them ia a vessel of cold water 
and bringing this to a boil over the fire, and 
tben removing the vessel and allowing it to 
pofA before taking o«t the i^Undec 

--- It to lefDMtaUe tlMU wiiito New Task 
to abundantly snppUed with CrotoB water, 
a&d to washed on all sides hj rivers, anch a 
thing aa a A^ or aven a 'Cheap psiblie bath 
to not to be found wUhia ito lUails. 



—The Hampshire Gazette, of ITortbamp- 
ton, Msas., now in the dgh^-second year of 
its publication, records the death of EHpha- 
let Packard, formerly of Coromington who 
** has been a regular subscriber to that paper 
from its first issue,** and observes that ** it it 
doobtfbl if to the day of his death a single 
copy has escaped hto notice." 

— A company hss been formed io Ham- 
burg, wilh a capital of $500,000, foratarthig 
a German colony in Florida. It to expected 
that 20,000 North Germans can be directed 
thither in the course of two years. 

— A gentleman, writing flx>m Hong Kong, 
China, says that apples from the United 
States, brought by steam, packed in ice, seH 
there at the rate of two dollars a dozen in 
gold. The flavor of home fhiit is so deli- 
cious to the wanderers in that far away land 
that even this price does not prevent thdr 
being rapidly sold. 

— At the last meeting of the stockholden 
of the Georgia Railroad and Banking com- 
pany, an order was passed to build a new 
depot at Atlanta. The structure will be of 
brick or of Stone Mountain gfanite. 

— Western papers say that trees twen^ 
feet high and two feet in diameter grow on 
the prairies in ten years time. 

— White linen door-mats, with deep fiioge 
in colont, are the ** genteel things " for coun- 
try drawing-rooms. 

— In laying the Key West and Havana 
cable, the paying-vessel was carried by the 
current so far c^tward of Moro Oastle that 
all the cable on board was paid out when 
within three miles of the shore. 

— Weston, the pedestrian, failed in mak- 
ing fifty miles in seven hours by six and a 
halt minutes. 

— Secretary Seward has announced the 
adoption of (he Constitutional Amendment 
by two-thirds of the States. 

— Two Japanese refogees have arrived in 
San Francisco. 

—New York tends ona oonviot adajr to 
Shig Sing. 

— Two railroads have hem commenced 
at Portland, Oregon. 

— Lotta's lather has run offw^thaUher 
money. 
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JwM Oam^ iMPBAAnoHT; or, tke Mtl ef Andrew 
Johnton, President of the United States. T. B. 
Peterson A Brothers: 906 Cheetnnt street, Phila- 
delphia. 1808. 

We cannot speak very favorably of the 
typographical execntlon of thk rename. It 
Is a cheap edition, designed for the million, 
and is embellished with exceedingly coarse 
wood cuts. As for the matter of the vol- 
ume that, of course, will interest all who 
have not ceased to look with any degree of 
interest to the acdon of the Federal aathor- 
ities. The impeachment of Andrew John- 
son will rank in history with the eau$0i 'sek- 
kra of all countries. Both in the magnitude 
of the questions involved and the ability 
with which tlie case was conducted, it does 
not fiill short of any trial of ancient or mod- 
em times. 

We do not propose now to enter upon a 
discussion of the issues presented by tlie 
record. It is evident, fh)m the testimony of 
the witnesses and the arguments of the 
council for the defense, that the distinguish- 
ed respoL dent was innocent of all the charges 
pmkined. So important, however, was his 
conviction and removal from oflloeto the 
prestige of the Radical party that the coun- 
tiy was prepared for a different result than 
that which actually ooctured. It sent, there- 
fore, a thrill of Joy through the length and 
breadth of the continent when it was ascer- 
tained that there were seven Republican 
Senators who could neither be intimidated 
by threats, nor coerced by party discipline. 
These noble men have shown themselves to 
be loyal to their oaths and to their convic- 
tions of rip:ht. To the extreme men of the 
Botlef and Sumner school the disappoint- 
ment was great, and their indignation in 
ooDsequence tho^eof knew no bounds. 

In the blindness of their rage they have 
Impugned the Judicial int^grl^ of more than 
one of the Kepublican Senators who voted 
for aoqaittaL The great body of the people, 
oo the other hand, without distinction of 
party, have sanctioned the decision, atfd are 
glad to be rid of the impeaclunent and ita 



An excellent feature of the publication be- 
fore us is tiie ftill report of the speeches of 
the managers and the counsel Several of 
them are admirable specimens of Forensic 
oratory, and will compare well witl^ the 
master pieces of the British and Frendi 
bar. 

It is to be hoped that this will be the last 
impeachment of a Chief Magistrate of the 
Republic, at least on party grounds. It is 
easy to see that such a line of policy will 
sp^ily end in the virtual abolition of the 
Presidential office, and in the absorption of 
all power by Congress. When this is achiev- 
ed the next scene of the drama will be a 
Reign of Terror, followed by an American 
Cromwell, who will proceed to disperse the 
unconstitutional conclave with fixed bayo- 
nets. 

This book may be found at Phillips A 
Crew's establishment, Atlanta, Qa. 



Pomf s BT Jomi Qo]>FBaT Saxx. Ticknor A Fields 1 
Boston. 1888. 

There is a flreshness and a vivacity, and a 
rollicking humor withal, about these poema 
that remind us of Hood. Indeed, there are 
many points of resemblance between the 
humorous poetry of the two tliat will strike 
the most casual reader. 

Saxe has for years been a favorite with all 
who read the fhgitive poetry of newspapers 
and magazines, and we are quite sure that 
this handsome edition of his best poems will 
meet with a hearty reception fW>m the Amer- 
ican, and even European public. It is a 
volume to be read with intense interest, l^ 
the sea-side and at tlie watering phices dur- 
ing the hot term. Its perusal cannot fidl to 
add newsest to the recreations and f^ 
tivitles of these fhshionable resorts. Nor 
will it only serve to beguile a leisure hour. 
Saxe, in his sober mooda. Is a i^iilosopharof 
nomeanabllitiei. Heia,insootli,theDMih 
oeritos of the Amerkan Parnassus, and ael 
onfkeqiieBtly ntters wise sayings, that would 
be no dlioffiedit to Dr. Franklin, and that 
would not be oot of place in the pages cf 
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tbbt redoubtable economist, Adam timith. 
WitUoat intending to disparage other poems, 
we may state that** My Castle in Spain,'* 
**The Mourner a la M^de,** and ** Bichard of 
Glostcr,** are among the best uf the shorter 
productions. Of the longer poems ** Pro- 
gress" impressed us as exhibiting a pro- 
fimnder insigfal into human naturet, and a 
mote luxuriant tiuaej thaaany other. There 
are, howerer, but few in the book that will 
not l^tXi amuse and Instruct Let it have a 
wide circulation. 



J.B. 



Qua DaooAM Dat8--A Hixkdoo Fslry Legend. 
Lippincott A Co. 1868. 
It is a curious fact that the most fascinat- 
ing ** Fairy Tales," or those that retain a 
permanent place in ** juvenile literature," 
are of Oriental origin. The author of this 
little book has gathered from oral tradition 
these enchanthig stories, and formed a vol- 
ume that is destined to an immortality simi- 
lar to that awarded to the Arabian Nights. 



The Homb Monthly, Nashville, has been 
considerably enlarged, and otherwise im- 
proved. This evidence of appreciation on 
the part of the Southern public we regard as 
a cheering symptom, and would like to see 
it extended to all similar publications. 



Catalog T7E8 Received. — *• Washington 
College," Lexington, Va., session 1887-8. 
Aggregate attendance 410, from twenty 
States of the Union. The popular adminis- 
tration of Gen. Lee has raised this institu- 
tion to the first rank in all its departments. 

**Kentucky Military Institute," near Prank- 
fort, Ky., Col. R. T. P. Allen, Superbtend- 
ent — Whole number ot students for the year 
177. 

*' Wesleyan Female College," Macon, Ga., 
Rev. J. M. Bonnell. D.D., President—At- 
tendance the past scholastic year 146. 



The Bouthbbn Review, for July, has 
been received. Its table of contents em- 
braces a wide range of topics. ** Public 
Schoo} Bdoc^ipu at the NorUi," is a timely 
and elaborate article. " Congress versus the 
Constitution," is a theme of present interest, 
and a powerful poUtloal diMertMioB. ** M^. 
Bancroft as a Htetorfan,** is a severe, yet not 
altogether undeserved, critique on the dis- 
tinguished author of the History of tiie 
United States. The Review appears to be 
prospering, and we trust it Oiay occupy a 
permanent place ia the periodical literatiue 
of the country. 

DeBow*s Review.— This very valuable 
Southern publication lias been quite irregu- 
lar in its issues since the war. The proprie- 
tors announce, in their June number, tiiat 
its publication oflke has been permanently 
removed to New Orleans, and that its fhture 
issues will be prompt and regular. 



QTWe publish in the present number 
the first two chapters of ** Undercurrent^*' a 
well written, life-Hke sketch of scenes stiU 
fresh la the recollection of alL It is firom 
the pen of a Georgia lady, who haa hereto- 
fore contributed largely to the maga^ne lit- 
erature of the North. The stoiy will run, 
through several numbecs. 

We also present an article firom the versa- 
tile pen of Mr& Mary £. Bryan, whose lit- 
eraiy reputation is unsurpassed by that of 
any magazine writer with whom we are ac- 
quainted, and who is an especial favorite 
with the Georgia public 

We have arrangements with several of cor 
best writers for regular contributions, and 
we beMeve that our pages will henceforth. 
&irly reflect the literary ability of the South* 

The September number will be unusual- 
ly attractive. 
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^CHAPTER ni. 

Locust Hill, as her aunt's place was 
called, was the old residence of the Ashbj 
'fiunily, and there much of Lina's childhood 
had been spent, with the grandparents who 
now slept thehr long, dreamless sleep in the 
• hill-side burying groand, whose gleamhig 
tombstones were plainly visible from the win- 
dow of the room which Lina had called 
het^ in the days that were gone, and which 
she still occupied on her frequent visits to 
the old homestead. How hallowed was 
each Ibot of ground there h What tender 
metiories dung round the roug^ walls and 
the low, moss-grown rtfof, beneath whose 
shelter she had slept the sweetsleep of child- 
hood ! Could any other place ever be so 
dear as the large, old-flishioned garden, with 
its syringas and lilacs, and its enormous i)ear 
and plumb trees, beneath the shelter of 
which her doll house had risen in stately 
pride ? The lovely pine grove, too, at the 
foot of the hill, in whose depths gushed the 
limpid spring, whose* calm sur&ce had so 
often given back her infimt image, was thick 
set with the way-marks of childish Joys, and 
in later y'ears had listened to sweeter sounds ; 
fbr at Locust HLQ she had first met with. 
AUdc Cunningham, and the old spring was 
their &vorite trysting place, and itwastiiere 
she had first listened to the wonls which told 
her she was beloved. 

Does any woman ever forget the spot 
where that magical sentence is enunciated by 

ToLYI— No.2. 86 



beloved lips ? Is it not henceflfvth the Murine, 
the sacred temple upon which rests the she- 
kinah of that Divine Presence wlio^ high- 
est attribute is Love. 

It is not wonderfhl that with all these ten- 
der memories clustering round it, her aunf s 
home should seem to Lina a haven of rest 
and peace to which she turned when/weary 
with the strife and turmoil of life, and fbr- 
get all disquietudes in Utopian dreams of 
bliss. 

« She was thhiking of all these things, re- 
viewing in part her past lifie, as she sat on 
the doorstep one evening, gazing towards 
the fkst darkening west, where the setting 
moon showed its slender crescent light, and 
almost unconsdou^y she repeated alood>-< 
** VFhat BbAdowi come o*«r m«, 

What things of the ptstr- 

Bil^t things of my childhood, 

That fled sU too flwt; 

The scenes where light roaming 

My foot wandered i^ee- 

Gome hack throofi^ the gloaming. 

Come all hack to me.** 
" Something else has come to you in tSte 
gloaming,'' said a merry voice at her 8ide,.and 
she started up with a cxy of Joy as she re- 
cognized Allck Cuimingham. These was^ a 
silence of a few minutes on the doorstep, 
but it is doubtfhl whether they passed in 
thought or not We rather Incline to the 

noL 

** Where in the world did you come firom» 
Alif^? I did not know you were about,** 
she asked presently. 

(5M) 
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" Not from the moon, though jou seemed 
to be expectiDg a celestial visitant,'' he an- 
swered, laughingly. I came direct fh>m 
Leesburg, entered the farm the back way by 
the stables, where I left my horse, and came 
to the hoase on foot to find you *6ky-scrap- 
ing,' as Charley L — ^ used to s^y. Suppose 
it had been a Yankee, he mi8:ht have* kid- 
napped you. I could not afiord that» dar- 
ling/' 

" I don't think there is any danger of their 
kidnapping any but intelligent contrabands," 
she answered lightly, " but there is the tea 
bell, and 1 hear aunt Mary calling me,xshe 
will be delighted to see you. 8he was 
speaking of you to-day." 

The bright lifi^ts of the tea table fell upon 
a fine looking couple as they entered the 
house together, for, though not strictly 
handsome, one might have sought far with- 
out finding a nobler looking man than Alick 
Cunnfnghavt His tall, hthe frame and open, 
manly countenance, with its clear sunshiny 
blue eyes, and crisp curling rings of Mf^hi 
brown hair, all indicated the finest type of 
pbysk^al health and strength, as well as a 
dear, vigorous, acute mind and warm heart, 
whUe his ipanners combined the dignified 
ease of a gentleman with the social bonhom- 
miCy so peculiar to the Virginia character. 

A happy countenance is never homely, 
and so great were the efiects of the great 
beautifier on Lina, that one would scarcely 
have recognized her as the pale, silent, and 
rather sad looking girl of the past few weeks. 
The wild drooping eyes were sparkling and 
bright with animation ; the smooth cheeks 
flushed with a bloom delicate as the inner- 
lining of a sea shell, and upon brow and lip 
was that intangible something which spea^ 
of inward peace. 

*' I 'clar Mars Alick ought to come every 
day, if it make Miss Lina look dat purty," 
said Jane, the colored girl who was in 
waiting, pausing in her employment to look 
at young mistress — a remark which was re- 
peated to his cousin by her aunt's youngest 
son as soon as they had taken their places at 
the table. 

Lina was glad to hide her blushing foce 
behind her teacup, and his mother bade the 
boy hush and eat his supper. 

'* Perhaps it is the country air that is 
ma^dng her look so well, Kattie," saidM^j. 



Cunningham, with a mischievous glance at 
his fiance. Do yon take her out riding o^ 
ten?" 

" Oh I yes, she rides every daj on mam- 
ma's grey pony. Brother, what Dinah was 
that you said she looked like the other day, 
when she was galloping through the field 
with Carlo after her r 

The burst of laughter which greeted this, 
put them all at their ease again. 

"Bravo, Carter, you must be reading 
Scott to some purpose, if that is the way 
you explain it to Nattie," said the Major. **I 
think you had better give it up and take to 
the law." 

Carter, a diffident boy of fifteen, began to 
protest he did not tell his brother any such 
thing, and that Nattie was v^ry foolish to 
confound Diana with Dinah. 

" Well, don't let the Yankees catch your 
cousin Lina while she is acting Dinah," said 
the Major, laughing at his confused lace. *lt 
is reported that they are about to advance. 
Do you feel afhiid of their getting here,Mii. 
Green ?" 

" Not while we have |he Southern army 
between us and them," she answered. 
" What is the .news, AUck ? " and with this 
question the conversation turned upon va- 
rious items of army news^ which are not es- 
sential to our story. 

"What were you thinking about so in- 
tensely, Lina, wl^ I came ?" asked Mijor 
Cunningham, several hours after, when her 
aunt, who remembered her own youth had 
left the lovers alone, and they stood before 
the fireplace, exchanging a few last words 
before separating for needful rest. 

"I was thinking of many things— my 
childhood and the many days I have speai 
here since. Do you not love the old. place f 

" Yes, it must ever be the dearest place in 
the world to me," he said musingly, " for 
the best and happiest days of my life have 
been passed here. 1 was recalling, as I rode 
in this evening, the first time 1 ever ' 
here. I was a briefless young lawyer, < 
for business, and old CoL B— , placed a note 
in my hands for collection, of which your 
grandfather was security. The debtor pro- 
ving insolvent, I determUied to give your 
grandfather a call on my way to Leesbm^g 
court It was a dreary November day, I 
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remember It as well as if it were yesterday, 
and after traveliDg OTer horrible roads I 
foond myself, near nightfUl, lost in the 
woods. My client, who was a man of strong 
prejudices, had given me rather an unfavor- 
able opinion of yonr grandfkther, and this 
was increased by the diffioultiea of gaining 
access to his farm. To increase my discom- 
fort, a cold rain heg&n to fall, and in it I 
wandered about alternately abusing the in- 
tricacy of the country roads and the sordid 
spirit, as I conceived it must be that induced 
any one to live in such a place, and pictured 
the treatment I should meet with when I 
made known my errand. At length the 
bouse hove in sight, and by the time I 
reached it I had worked myself into a fine 
fit of heroics. The least I expected was to 
be refused admittance. A servant boy, at- 
tracted by tne sound of my horses feet, met 
me at the block, and answering in the affir- 
mative my inquiry in regard to his master's 
being at home, showed me the way to the 
botise. Tour grandfather answered my 
knock, and beyond him I caught a gtimpee 
of a most enchanting domestic scene. A 
neatly spread tea table, a blazing fire, a tor- 
toise shell kitten on the hearth, and before 
it, yod, in the neatest of home dresses, sat 
bQsUy knitting. All this 1 took in at a 
irlance, and only resolved that it would take 
incivility indeed to deprive me of a share of 
tiiat comfort lor one night, but scarcely had 
I finished introducing myself, when, presto, 
the hospitable door flew open-— I was intro- 
duced to the demure household fairy, and in- 
stalled in the warmest nook of the ingle-side, 
and when tiiorougbly warmed, seated at a 
table over which you presided, and where I 
ate the most delicious meal that ever parsed 
my lips. I remember, too, how perfectly at 
home T felt afterwards while talking to your 
grandfather, and listening to your music, 
which was just such as harmonized with the 
scene and hour. I do not believe in love at 
first sight, lina, but 1 do believe in an a(- 
tneiion, a frympa^, and such I ttXi for you 
from the fiist time I saw you. Like Azim, 
* I found a trembling dove in place of the 
▼uhure I expected to beard in his eyrie.' " 

•• Rather an ugly dove," she said, laufi:h- 
Sngly. **I thmk you mean a crow." 

** Please remember you are speaking of 
my property now, send I cannot allow it to 



be abused in my presence,'* he said, cloaiqg 
her lips in a qfiost summaiy manner. 

" I remember that evening perfectly," she 
said, when she was again allowed to speal(, 
" and how grandfather praised you after yoa 
retired, and I echoed it all in my heart 
though I never dreamed that you would ever 
think of me. Oh ! Alick," she added, with a 
sudden change of manner, " are yon t^y 
sure you will never regret choosing such a 
plain woman ?" 

" You are sure I never will, Lina," be 
said, with a look into her eyea that calmed 
. her at once. You are not plain for you haT« 
an inward beauty that hides all outward ir- 
regularities, as a light burning within an 
alabaster vase gives its own beauty to the 
objects around it, and even if you were 
homely, you are more to me than any other 
woman could be, however beautifol. Oh ! 
Lina, I ^p not repine at the hardships that 
this unhappy war has brought upon us, buti 
do grieve at the prospect of its deferring our 
happiness for years. If I live through it, 
darling, will you go with me at once \^ 
share my poverty, and bless my home with • 
your love ? " 

There was a silence for a few minutes, 
then a little hand crept into iSs, and a voice 
tremulous with emotion repeated softly, but 
earnestly, these touching Bible words : 

" Whither thou goest I will go— thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my 
Gk>d. May the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part me and thee.** 

It was answered by a fervent ** Qod bless 
you," bursting from a full heart, and a kiss 
of blended love and reverence upon her 
forehead. How often m after years the mem- 
ory of that benison came back to her heart 
with a sweetness and power that calmed its 
raging waters. * 

The next Jay dawned gloriously, and for 
its passing events we will peep into Lina's 
journal, the sole repository of her maiden 
thoughts : 

July 17^A.— What a splendid day it is. The 
sunlight lies upon the earth like a benison, 
and earth and air and sky seem to join in a 
grand Te deum of thankhilness to the Giver 
of all Good. 

** How bleet the sweet commanlon 
When Mends lohg parted meet agahi.'* 

From the d^ths of a fiill heart I thank 
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Him for the tender interchange of thought 
and feeling permitted ns to-d$y. Let the f\i- 
tare bring whatever troubles it may, it must 
ever remidn a serene drop in the midst of 
th)ubled waters. 

Ten o'ehek at nigM — What a change a 
fbw short hours has produced? Scarcely 
was the ink dry upon my page, when the 
profound stillness that reigned over the place 
was disturbed by the arrival of uncle Wil- 
liam and aunt Lucy, fleeing before the Yan- 
kees, who had entered their farm by one 
road as they left it by another, leaving all to 
their mercy, save a few articles of wearing 
apparel which had been hastily collected. 
At the first alarm, Alick set off to take his 
place among his country's defenders. I could 
not bid him stay when duty called, though 
my coward heart seemed to die within me 
at the thought of the danger to which he 
was about to be exposed. Father in Heaven, 
I would ask Thee for no share of glor}' 
now, but only to shield our best beloved 
from danger, even while my trembling lips 
try to murmur, " Not my will but Tliine be 
done. •• 

July ISth. — All day the distant roar of 
cannon has ^uted our ears with its omin- 
ous sound, and this evening I determined 
to nde over to a neighbors to see if they had 
anything reliable from the scene of conflict. 
My horee was at the door, and I, lingering 
whip in hand, to exchange a few last words 
with aunt Lizzy ,when the door was burst open 
by an old negro woman fVom an adjoining 
plantation, her face ashy, and her gray hair 
seeming actually to stand on end from the 
excess of her terror. 

"Oh! Miss Lizabeth,*' She exclaimed as 
soon as her eyes fell upon my aunt, " run 
Ibr your lives. De Yankees is right up here 
in de big woods back of our place — mars 
Jeemes seed 'em hisself, and sent me to tell 
yon dey was coming. " 

Then ensued a scene that beggars descrip- 
tion. Aunt Lucy flew into her room and 
slammed the door. Uncle William started 
running to the stables. Aunt Lizay burst 
into tears, and the children screamed in con- 
cert. Hastily disencumbering myself of my 
riding dress, so as to be ready for any emer- 
gency, I succeeded in quieting the children 
somewhat, and started to find aunt Lizzy, 
who had disappearfxl. When I readied the 



porch, alarmed as I was, I could not help 
laughing as 1 recognized her tall form flying 
over the tall weeds in an adjacent field, to' 
secrete a tin box, containing her valuable pa- 
pers, in a stone pile. She had scarcely 
reached the house after placing them in tb» 
receptacle, when she concluded they would 
not be safe there, and flew back after them ; 
while aunt Lucy was in her room tr3ring,with 
trembling hands, to Ibrce some gold into a 
belt constructed for the purpose. Having 
nothing of any great value to conceal, 1 ap- 
plied myself to question the old woman who 
had brought the news, and fiom her answers 
I soon suspected that the troops she had 
seen were Confederate reinforcements march- 
ing down from Leesburg, and in this opin- 
ion 1 was soon confirmed by some neighbon 
who had seen them, and came to bring me 
a message from Wilmer, who was with his 
command. They report the days* fight as 
merely an artillery duel with some gallant 
charges by our men, and that the enemy 
have retired in the direction of CentreviUe. 
How thankftil I am that Alick and Wilmer 
did not reach the scene of action till the 
fight was over, and I am thus spared anxiety 
on their account *Tis strange how quickly 
the mind becomes accustomed to* things, 
the anticipation of which filled it with uar- 
ror. Could I have ever believed, when in 
my school days 1 hung with bated breath 
over the history of some bloody battle, that 
in a few years I 'should be wHhin hearing of 
such a scene, and in a few hours after, write 
as calmly of It as I do now If And this fe#l- 
mg seems shared by others, for the tanuly 
are all sleeping as peacefully as if no armed 
foe lay within a few miles of them. Oh ! I 
pray that tbey may he satisfied with the re- 
pulse they have received, and will not renew 
the attack, for, though having full confi- 
dence in the invincibility of our noble ar- 
my, my heart faints at the scenes of terror a 
longer continuance of this strife may bring. 
May our Father have us all in His holy 
keeping. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The morning of the 21st of July, dawned 
splendidly, with no premonition, cither in 
earth or air, of the fearful scenes it was to 
witness ere its close. The sky wore the 
cloudless blue of midsummer, not a breath 
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of wind mored' tae tree tops, and aU natiire 
seemed reposing after tiie tremendous ex- 
citements of tbe past few days, and even 
those in the immediate vic^ity of the battle 
ground seemed to yield to the soothing in- 
fluences of nature's calm, and forget that 
war, With its terrible scenes, was even at 
their very doors. 

Locust Hill once more wore Ita accustom- 
ed look uf quiet and repose. On the poich 
sat Mr. Ashby, Lina's uncle William, seem- 
ingly trying to solace himself tor the losses 
of the laH few days with the firagrant 
wreailis ol his nu^ischaum, while his wife 
and her sister walked about tbe premises in- 
specting the contents of garden, dairy, and 
poultry-yard ; aunt Lucy pausing now and 
then to bewail the fate of similar stores left 
to the scant mercie8 ot the Yankees. Within 
the cool shady parlor, sat Lina, the Bible in 
her hands, open at the lesson for the day, 
but her thoughts ftieqnently wandering 
ttom the sacred page to the quiet beauties of 
tiie scene without But this peaceful scene 
was soon disturbed t^ the distant roar of 
cannon, tbe prelude of the storm, and as the 
morning wore on, tbe sounds of strife deep- 
ened to a steady roar, and on a high hill 
commanding a wide view of the surround- 
ing country, a terrified group of neighbors 
and IKcnds, among them the inhabitants of 
Locust Hill, gathered to watch with tremb- 
ling hearts the scene which lay before them. 
Commencing fn their extreme left at the 
Stone Bridge, and extending in a vast semi- 
drcle to Blackburn^s Ford, lay the belt of 
woods through which Bull Run flows. 
Through the whole extent of this wood, 
wherever the strenm allowed a fording place, 
might be seen and lieard the flasli and roar 
of cannon. Enclosed witMn this semi-circle 
and almost at their feet, lay the battle- 
ground. While a portion of the Yankee 
anny made a Mm at the fords the main 
portion went round by an unft^uented road, 
sod crossed the stream at Sudley*s, fell upon 
Che flank of the Confederate army, and there 
Ibr some time lay tbe immediate scene of 
lol^ttt. Dark mosses of Yankees emerg- 
ing tT^t><n the woods which had concealed 
their cooree, rapidly advanced tUl they al- 
oiOBt surrounded the Confederate advance 
goard, consisting of the 4th Alabama, 8th 
Qeorgia, imd 16th South Carolina, statfoned \ 



in a pine thicket a short dtetaaoe below tha 
old Carter mansion, Pittsylvania. Then 
came the fierce onset and shocks of battle* 
Shot and shell did their n^id and fearful 
work on that devoted band, but never onoa 
did the heroes falter. Pushed back at 
length by the sheer weight of overpowering 
numbers, they slowly mired, disputing each 
foot of tbe gronnd, and ever presenting an 
undaunted front to the foe. Over that broad 
flat, up that long hill a mile and a hal^ 
fought that gallant band, ddng fearful eze* 
cution among the cMisses of the enemy, and 
dosing up their shattered ranks with tha 
coolness of veterans, rather than raw recroita 
under fire for the first time. 

And who may pidnt the anxie^ ot that 
agitated group of i^iectators, too fiu ofi even 
with the aid of a glass to ascertain the fitte 
of friends, yet, near enough.to see the rapid* 
ly thinning ranks of thebr noble 'defenders, 
and to. know that the day was going agi^ist 
them. On the elevated seat of a wagoa 
which had brought some of the spectators^ 
whose number was rapidly increasing, stood 
Lina Ashby. Her long hair escaping fh>m 
its fastenings, fell in heayy masses fifu: below 
her waist as she gazed unconscious ^Df all 
around tier, upon the fearful scene below ; 
and with her white robes, long floating ha}r 
and pale fixed features, she looked like the 
emblem of Peace mourning over the strife 
of men's unholy passions ; but little did she 
think of the striking tableau she pres^ited. 
Each dischai]ge of cannon seemed to teac 
her heart, and the regular roU of musketry 
made her shiver firom head to foot, feeling 
that every bullet pierced its victim, while in 
each wotmded man she saw the features d 
her brother or lover, distorted with the ago- 
nies of death. Even then, in the midst of 
her agony, she was not insensible to the suf- 
ferings of others. Kear her, on a noble 
horse that bore the marks of long and hastj 
travel, sat a boy of about twelve years old. 
His h^ige blue eyes were fixed upon the dis- 
tant scene, and his handsome features were 
convulsed with pain, as he exclaimed aloud; 

" My father is in the midst of the fight ; I 
must go to him.*' 

More than one detaining hand was laid 
upon his bridle, and several old men, gath- 
erinii; arotmd him, represented to him the 
impossibility of finding hto fiither in such a 
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mtme, P^iuipB the Mty of tiie attempt 
' tooed itaelf upon his own mind, for throw- 
ing hhnseif fhmi hig saddle he leaned his 
head against the neds of his horse and burst 
i&to tears, whlie the laitbtUl animal uttered 
a low neigh, and rubbed his head against 
his little master, as if in sympathy with bis 
grief; and, for the first time during the day, 
lina feit tht tears swelling beneath her own 
lids as she strore to speak some word of 
oomfort to the stranger youth. At this mo- 
ment a tall, powerful man, mounted on a 
splendid gray horse, and with his long, 
sBow-white hair floating o?er the collar of 
hia dark-blue military coat^ dashed upon the 
scene, eagerly in(^uiring if there was any 
(tee present who could point out Ihesitua- 
tkme of the contendhig forces so aocurat^y 
ha to enable him to reach the Confederate 
army without delay. Several yolunteered to 
do this, and after listening to their directions 
ttnd asking a few questions in the tone of 
<mo born to command, he turned his horse's 
head and galloped away, leaving a doubt 
upon the mln^ of the spectators whether 
tbey liad not been giving information to an 
enemy, so sustrtcKms had men become of 
eacn#ther. 

Meanwhile the glitter of bayonets through 
the woods and along the lines of the fences 
In front told that tiie Confederate Qenerals 
were redispoeing their forces to meet the 
pressure of existing circumstances, and suc- 
cor the brave band who had so long borne 
&e bnmt of the battle. Just back of the 
Henry House they reinfbrced,and once more 
advanced upon the foe, who were striving 
to hem them in on every side^ The battle 
ISdckened, the crash and roar of artillery and 
musketry deafened the air. Again, and yet 
again the plateau on which the house stood 
was taken and retaken, as each party gained 
file advantage, and the ^e of battle seemed 
at last setting against our army, and the 
hearts of the spectators sickened with ap- 
prehension. When lo ! far away on the ex- 
treme right the glanchsg ef bayonets beto* 
kened the approach of new forces. The 
Huilling whisner ran through the crowd — 

"Are they Yankees, who have taken the 
Manassas railroad, and are coming on us in 
that direction too?" 

But they were not long left to doubt. 
Hearer and nearer they catae, and soon the 



Coiri^sderate flag was recognised. It was 
Gen. Kirby Smith, who, hearing the firing, 
had stopped the cars, detained by the vil- 
lainy of a Yankee conductor, and, landing 
the troops, marclied them directly to the 
scene of action, arriving at a moet opi)or- 
tune moment Ah ! what a shout went up 
fhmi our exhausted and sorely pressed le^ 
gions, as they greeted their brothers in arms. 
Rapidly reforming their ranks, the Confed- 
erate Generals once more led them to the at- 
tack. One more fierce onset and the Yan- 
kees gave way in the wildest confusion. Ar- 
tillery was deserted— cavalry rode down the 
infimtry — men, perfectly l)eside themselves 
with fear, threw off knai^sacks, guns, coats, 
canteens, everything that could impede their 
fligh(H-even uttering sci-cams of terror at 
the approach of our cavalry, who pursued 
them till night closed upon the scene; and 
the spectators retiivd to their homes to re- 
turn thanfee to an Overruling Power, wlio 
had BO signally delivered them firom so great 
a danger, and to watch away the hours un- 
til the light of another day should give tliem 
an opportunity of succoring the wounded; 
and once more we will have recourse to 
Linage journal to note the progress of events : 

Monday^ 22<2. — All day the rain has pour- 
ed in torrents, and I have had but one scene 
before my eyes, no matter where directed— 
it is the picture of tlie wounded and dying 
stretched on yonder bloody plain, exposed 
to all the fury of the element|. This morn- 
ing my aunt aQd I attempted to go to the 
battle field, but were driven back by the 
storm. Happily for us, a messenger came in 
the evening, bearing us tidings of the safe^ 
of our beloved dues, who have passed 
through the storm unhurt. I have no words 
to utter the thanMtelness that wells up in my 
heart that we have been spared 4irhea so 
many are sufiering. 

Twiday 28<>—n^<.— To-day I accompa- 
nied the family here to the battle field. All 
that 1 ever read or imagined of such scenes 
was more than realized. Dead men and 
horses cumbered tlie ground on every aide, 
bkM^kened and putrefying beneath the bril- 
liant July sun, and I was otten obliged to 
guide my horse carefhlly to prevoit its step- 
ping on the dead bo<lu*8, in riding up to the 
now femous Henry House. The Henrys are 
a femily who have lived in this commuaitj 
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fbrmaoy yean. They ftt one time really 
belonged to tbe F. F. V ., both in wealth and 
standing, bnt, from slcknets and a variety of 
other misfortunes, th^ bad become so moch 
rednoed as to be almost entirely supported 
by the neighbors. Mrs. Henry, the mother 
d[ the family was an old lady of eighty-five, 
who had been bedridden for many years. 
When it became evident that the flank move- 
ment of the enemy would bring the tide of 
battle around her house, her son, an old man 
himself carried his mother to a gulley near, 
bat the bolls came so thick that he carried 
her back and placed her in her bed. The 
house was taken and retaken several tfmes, 
as eadi of the contending parties gained the 
advantage. Seventeen cannon balls passed 
through the roo( and the buikUng was thor- 
oughly riddled with balls. ^ A Yankee was 
killed in the haU, and numbers of both u^ 
mies in the yard. During the conflict the 
old lady was killed, receiving three wounds, 
and the escape of her daughter, who took 
reftige in the fireplace, seemed almost mirac- 
idous. She was buried on Tuesday evening, 
and I have seldom telt so much impressed as 
when I stood by and saw tlie poor mangled 
body committed to the ear^ by soldiers. Qf 
all the troops of friends that had once at- 



tended her footstq[)s my aunt's family were 
the only neighbors to attend her to the grave, 
and the last ofiBces were performed by sol- 
diers from a far distant State, whom curio^ 
ty had drawn to the battle field. The gar- 
den in which the grave was dug was border- 
ed with althea bushes, in full bloom, the 
richly variegated blossoms forming a strange 
contrast to the ruin and desolaUon around. 
As they lowered the body, I turned ai^e to 
gaUier a bunch of th«n to place on the rods 
coffin, a stranger*8 oflfering to the aged dead; 
As I did so I dropped my riding whip, and 
stooping to regato it found it had fidlen hit9 
a pool of blood. There was a eaip JpsI whei# 
some poor Mlow had been down, and had 
probably breathed his last, ibr near by wa» 
a newly made grave. A chill ot horror nua 
oyet me, and hastily executing my intsn'* 
tions, I left a q)ot so fhll of horrible si^ts» 
and not for hours after reaching home oeuMt 
I reeall vrifhout a Mvering canvukion ihm 
horrors i had seen, and even now my hand 
trembles so that I can scarce^ write. May 
He who maketh even the wrath of man to 
praise Him foigive the sorrow and desohi^ 
tion caused by the evil passions of the craik 
tutes He has formed. *• 

[to be CONTINtJKD.I 
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O I Harry FUsh, I know thee not, 
Kor fn what lone, tecladed spot 

Tby wandering feet hire itmyvd ; 
I only know thy mt^c lyre, 
Btrock with the trae poetic Are, 
Ib tUent now, and laid aside— 
(Is it with griet or only pride fy- 

SfDoe war*a ahrill bogles played. 

O, fkiendl (I call thee friend, for he 
Who maketh sweetest minstrelsy 

Ib friend to aU mankina,) 
IM not the darttening pzweniahed 
▲ gloom upon thy glorioaa head; 
Sueh aoolB as thine should rise aboTC 
Barth^s fettera, and with works of lore 

The g^rain of goed should Had, 



That erery mound of ctU hides. 
What matter thee if woe betides 

AlVliflethtne earthly krlT 
It U the poot*B mlaston SOU 
To sift away the sands of iO, 
And from the chaff the wheat diride, 
And of the doad its brightest side 

To show, and hide the blot. 

Then tonch again the aagie string, 
Dear Soathem bard, sweet songster, sing t 

Inspire ns with thy hiyst 
We*re weary, bopetaas. Tergtegtet 
Unto that vortex where to east 
The sonl 'gainst Fate. 1 strike the lyre, 
And kindle with its genial fire 

The liglit of other days 1 
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BOHEMIANISM, 



Whbn wb talk of Bohemfanigm at the 
present day, it is easier, as in so inany others, 
to say what we do not mean rather tlun 
wliat we do. We do not mean aajrtlikig he- 
Imiging to the people of the onall central 
eovmtry of Bohemia. Neither do we mean 
the free wandering lUe of gypsydom: al- 
tiKHigh George £9iof s new poem, among the 
azcitemenis and norelties of the day, may 
possibly give a new impetus in this direc* 
tiim. **La Tie Bohemienne '* is the latest 
development of oar social growth. The Bo- 
hemian is the modem sooceseor of the old 
historic Alsatian. 8omepers(Mis have taken 
lo the life, by a kind of moral necessity, and 
have alteiwards abided in it by a process of 
deliberate choice. The artist^or the'* spe- 
cial correspondent,'* have adopted Bohem- 
ianisminthe way of business, bat they find 
its habito too pleasant to be discarded. And 
many a man who took kindly to Bohemian- 
Ism in early life^ either through choice or 
necessity, has become wedded to the life, and 
henceforth it has not been in the power of 
human institutions to make him an adKiip- 
iuM gleba. I heard of a man, the other day, 
who married a very nice girl, making the 
stipulation that he should be allowed to con- 
tinue his Bohemianism without let or hin- 
drance. The young lady consented, being 
in that state of mind in which she would 
consent to most ^ngs. Six months after 
roarrisge, the brute announced that he was 
about to make an expedition into the interi- 
or of Africa, from whioh he would probably 
fetum in a year and«haUl Tliia is, of course, 
An extreme case, but ft showed a genuine 
touch of Bohemianism. 

Now, as a Peripatetic, I myself am some- 
what interested in the Bohemian. I am 
-ihexefore desirous that the obscurity about 
Ihe i^hrase should be cleared up. There is 
no veiy fin^orable meaning abont it, but 
there is a less unfirroitible and a more unlav- 
orable meaning. Neither does a "Bohem- 
ian ** always denote a wanderer. Tou have 
Bohemians stationary as well ae Bohemians 
(M8) 



peripatetic. Ton see a gorgeous carriage 
and pair sweeping through thecountiy. The 
servants and liveries are perfection; so are 
the trim lodges, Uie well-kept park, the no- 
ble conservatories. The wines are of the 
best, and that house is perhi^ the only one 
in that division of the country where a man 
coolk is kept And yet no one goes to that 
housei The most ambitious squireen of an 
old country fiunily will hardly be seen there. 
The reason is, tHat theve is a very ugly char- 
acter attached to the house. It was the 
dower house of a noble lady, but she ran 
away with her footman, and she and the 
footman are residing there in guilty splendor. 
Ortheugliestof all ugly divorce cases is 
connected with the master or mistress of 
that stately hall. All the splendor they pos- 
sess cannot disguise that hostile public con- 
spiracy to ignore them. Tliey would set 
before us the most gorgeous dinner we ev& 
beheld, my friendly reader, if only we would 
condescend to partake of it Theirs is a 
Bohemian life on its most unfortunate and 
disastrous sMe. There is also such a thing 
as a Bohemian crowd, as well as Bohemian 
solitude. I do not mean house where, after 
a certain hour, there are luxurious suppen, 
and the cards and the dice;— possibly loaded 
dice— are produced. There are such honaes, 
1 believe. ** I know nothing about them 
myself^'* knowingly interrupts my friend 
C^>tain de Spurs^" but I know a man who 
has got a cousin whose brother sajrs he has 
been to such." " Never mind, De Spors,^ I 
rejoin. I will discuss a more modified Bo- 
hismiansm than that We went to thai 
evening parQr in Stucconia the other night 
It was very good of you to take me there, 
for I had never heard of the people before» 
and being in the neighborhood next day » I 
tried to ** spot ** it again, but was utterly un- 
able. But n^ instinct taught melt ynsa a 
Bohemian house. There was something too 
dmMsU about the whole of it— too much 
rouge and stare and slang and falsity. I am 
used to some very queer things now. In the 
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best society the great lady will wear the 
tinsel of the Palais Royal ai well as the old 
fiunily jewels ; and I cannot be astonished 
l)y any audacity of phrase which '* the gid 
of the period " may employ. Still, I know 
the di£^rence between a true London house 
and a Bohemian mansion. There were too 
many foreign titles at the last, and, of the 
only two English noblemen present, one had 
BO fortune and the other had no character. 
I was not surprised to bear that the^^ was 
lometblng wrong about the opulent ownei* 
of the house, and that he was the man that 
great Stock Exchange 'scandal waa all 
about 

But your Bohemian is generally a rover, 
and does not often inhabit a mansion of his 
own. He cannot confine himself to a sin- 
gle spot. He Is impatient of restraint. He 
cannot keep up his balance at his banker's. 
He chafes against everything in the shape of 
a tie. One of them told me that his mind 
became utterly paralyzed when anything 
presented itself to him In the shape of a duty. 
Another man refused a very handsome ap- 
pointment because he would have nothing 
to do with anything that looked like a moral 
obligation. I was going along a great Lon- 
don street one day, and I was told that a 
celeprated author, of Bohemian propensities, 
was in a state ot honorable captivity at an 
oyster-shop. It appeared that he had plenti- 
fully partaken of oysters, mitigated by ap- 
propriate beverages, and was in such a state 
that the people of the shop thought it would 
be an act of common hnmanity to make him 
take a bed there. The notion pleased the 
illustrious Bohemian, who remained in bed, 
eaUng bread and butter and oysters, for sev- 
eral days, and ** washing them down," until 
some friends, to whom his services were es- 
Kntial, settled the score, and canned him off, 
fay force of arms and violence, against his 
vill He certainly was a regular Bohemian. 

The artist and Uie literary nuui form the 
most favorable specimens of Bohemians. 
And so long as they have no domestic ties, 
and they may allege, with some show of rea- 
son, that t|ieir professional avocations call 
Ihem a^ay , there is nothing to be said against 
their Bohemlanism. Both of them urge that 
it is their business to study nature and hu- 
man nature. The artist declares that it to 
an absolute neceaai^ that he should atudy 



at Munich or Rome ; and he will wander in- 
to every region where he may " realize " na- 
ture and obtain pictorial effects. The liter- 
ary man docS much of the same thing ; but, 
as a rule, his heart beats true in London, 
which he recognizes as the world's centre. 
He may be captivated by the gay society of 
foreign capitals ; he may wander amid the 
remote seclusion ot mountain and forest; 
but he owns in his heart of hearts that there 
is only one Piccadilly after all. Other men 
there are, who, without an excuse, or the af- 
fectation of^an excuse, feel upon, them the 
Bc^iemian restlessness of travel : — 

** I am become a name 
For always roaming with a^bonffry heart ; 
For all experience is an arch where through 
Gleams the nntrayeled fhtore.** 

The worst that can be aaid against them is 
that these are avowed absentees, and do not 
BpendOheir money where they get it. I call- 
ed upon one of these men some time ac:o. 
** Is Mr. Jones at home ? " I inquired of the 
flunkey who answered my ring at the door- 
bell of Jones' town-house. "No, sir," an- 
swered Jeames, rubbing his hands and grin- 
ning ; " Mr. Jones is not at home just now, 
air: if you please, sir, Mr. Jones has gone to 
China, sir." The flunkey spoke just as if 
Jones had gone into the next street, or had 
gone into Essex. I tlK>ughtoi that Bohem- 
ian Jones, who had gone off to China just 
as weaker men go off to Baden-Baden. Then 

there is my illuatrious friend. Lady , who 

has a royal touch of Bohemlanism. When 
she traveto, she travels for something. The 
flnnkey will tell you that she has gone to 
Bombay, or to Calif«»mla, or to Terra dd 
Fuego. And so it la. 

The popular notion of a Bohemian is too 
narrow uid limited a notion. It to the man 
who**loafe about" aimlessly; who has no 
stake in the country ; who is uncertain in 
hto income, and still more uncertain in hto 
payments; who only lives on the outskirta 
of society ; who never goes to asolid dinner- 
party, and never gives one; who, according 
to Act of Parliament, to a mere vagabond, 
as he does not work and has no visible means 
of getting a living. Well, doubUess there to 
a flavor of Bohemtonism about all that But 
the traenotion of a Bohemian is one onwhoae 
presence yon can never surely count at any 
time, and who wanders on the &ce of the 
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earth without any permanent settled abode/ 
It is perfectly conceivable that this is the case 
for no very creditable reasons. And in every 
case society looks upon this a* something 
abnorroal,unsatisfactory, and unconstitution- 
al ; and society is in the right ; for if every- 
body acted after this &shion there would be 
no society at alL The community would be 
resolved once more into its origiutd elements. 
But it is also true that, without such men, 
society would immensely lose in spirit and 
flavor. Bohemianism gives practical form 
to those doctrines of Liberty which the im- 
mortal Mill enunciates. Bohemtanism rep- 
resents the struggles, adventure, and enter- 
prise of men who, save for its great interest, 
would be altogether lacking in such experi- 
ences. It is said that Bohemianism may be 
fit enough for young men, but is altogether 
unfitted for those who are getting on in life. 
But this altogether depends upon the char- 
acter of the Bohemian. For the most part, 
men who have had a great deal of knocking 
about are glad to creep into some quiet re- 
treat; and the more intense has been their 
career, the quieter has been their retreat at 
last O ! I have seen men fastening up their 
honeysuckle, and discoursing for hours about 
their roses, their whole soul absorbed in ob- 
taining a prize for turnips, or improving the 
breed of sheep, who, during long evenings 
in the curtained room, can tell strange tales 
of Bohemian life— tales of pirates giving 



chase upon eastern seaa ; of mutiny or fin 
on board ship; of strange, bearded men, 
with wild oaths, wild daggers, in Califomi&n 
or AustraUan cities; of fearftil tragedy or 
maddest comedy in the history of great 
houses, or woiid-known individuals— tales 
of peril, heroism, and temptation, which are 
altogether out of tune with your own mind, 
or the quiet, well-ordered English home in 
which you hear them told. They have lifed 
down their Bohemianism, and are in the 
commission of the peace for the country. 
But other men cannot thus live down their 
Bohemianism. Tkey fall in their travelmg 
harness. Like Sue*a Wandering Jew, they 
forever hear that eternal Marcka ! inarchez! 
lo-like, there is an sestral gad in their hearts 
that forever drives them on, and does not 
let them rest the sole of the foot Yoa 
must know more than you know before yoa 
can explain or condemn all kinds of Bohe- 
mianism. There is perhaps some fire in the 
brain, or some vacancy in the heart, that 
may account for it And after all, there is a 
wonderfhl system of order and compensa- 
tion in the universe of human life. These 
wandering trackless stars have their eccen- 
tric orbit, which owns a purpose in the na- 
ture of things, and are fruitful in bringing 
to pass results which ordinary agencies do 
not achieve. There is philosophy in thkigs 
in general; and philosophy even in Bohe- 
mianisQL 



THE TWO VILLAGES, 



Over the rivor on th« hlU, 
Lleth a vUlag« white and ttm ; 
All around it the forest trees 
8hivor and whisper in the hreeae ; 
Over it tailing shadows go 
or soaring hawk and screaming crow. 
And mountain graeaea, low and sweet. 
Grow in the middle of every street 

Over the river, imder the hill. 
Another vUlage Ueth stUl ; 
There I see in the olondf night 
Twinkling stars of household light, 
Fires that gleam firom the smithy*s door, 
Misu that curl on the river shore ; 
And in the roads BO graaaee grow. 
For the wheels thai haat«L toand Urau 

In that Tillage on the hill 

Neref la aomid of smithy ormill ; 



The houses are thatched with graaa and iloweca, 

Never a clock to toll the hours ; 

The mart>le doors are always shot, 

Yoa cannot enter in haU or hnt; 

All the vUlagers lie asleep, 

Nerer again to sow or reap. 

Never in dreams to mourn or sigh, 

SUent, and idle, and hm tkey He. 

In that village wider the hiU, 
When the night is starry and stm, - 
Many a weary soul in prayer 
Looks to the other village there. 
And weeping and sightng, longs to go» 
Up to that home from this belowt 
Longs to Bleep in the forest wild. 
Whither have yanished wife and child. 
And hearing praying, this answer ftdl : 
•"Patteneel that Tillage shall hold ye aU I ** 
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ALMOST numberless are the " histories " or 
{attended histories, which hare beea writ- 
ten of the " War between the Slates ; " but 
tbe great minority of these histories do not 
pretend even to f^Ye the causes which led to 
its inauguration. Now, history is only yal- 
vable hi proportion as it furnishes us warn- 
ing examples of the vices and follies oi na- 
tions, and analyzes and sets forth the causes 
which produced certain effects^ by means of 
which the same resnlts, if good, may be 
again produced, or if bad, avoided — in short, 
it may be said to be the philosophy of uni- 
versal experience. The description of a great 
and bloody battle may be such as to arouse 
passion, Idndle enthusiasm, and cause the 
Tery blood to tingle in our veins, yet, if the 
historian stops at this point, comparatively 
little has been added to the general store ot 
knowledge, and still less of lasting good ac- 
complished. Tet these great truths have 
been ignored, or disregarded, by the great 
m^ority of the works claiming to be histo- 
ries of the late civil war. It is not matter 
of Borprise, therefore, that this class of wri^ 
en hare contented themselves with merely 
asserting, without bringing forward a siqglt 
het to sustain their position, that the oppo- 
dte section ftx>ra that to which they belong 
la responsible for that fearfhl outrage upon 
humanity. We may safely assume thatpoi- 
teri^ will require something more than mere 
assertion to fix the danming crime. 

The work at the head of this article, and 
from which we propose to draw very liber- 
ally, is an exception to the foregoing re- 
DMuks. It is unnecessary for us to say any- 
0iing of its author as a man, and as a states- 
man ; his reputation is not confined to thij 
ootmtry, but is well known and highly ap- 
pvedated on the ** other side of the water ; '* 
and if, in course of this article, our feelings 
towards him should seem enthusiastic, let 

•A ConMtatlooal view of the War between the 
States. lit caiuei, cbaimcter, condnct, and results. 
By Akzander H. Stephana. National PabUahing 
Conpaaj: AUanta, Ac 



the fact that he has honored the writer for a 
number of years with kind, and perhaps un- 
m^ ted, consideration plead our excuse. We 
wUl nevertheless endeavor to regard him im- 
partially and solely as an author. 

What Macaulay— himself one of the most 
pleasing historians in the English language 
—has said of Mackintosh and Fox is equal* ^ 
ly applicable to Mr. Stephens, and we will^ 
therefore, we tmst, be jMrdoned for. making 
the quotation: **They had one eminent 
qualification for writing history : they had 
spoken history, acted history, lived history. 
The tnm of political fortune, the ebb and 
flow of iK>pular feeling, the hidden mechan- 
ism by which parties are moved, all these 
thhigs were the sutjects of their constant 
thoughts and of their most familiar conver- 
sation Gibbon has remarked that his his- • 
tory is much the better for his having been 
an officer in the militia and a member of the 
House ot Commons. The remark is most 

just In this respect Mr. Fox 

and Sir James Mackintosh have gieat ad- 
vantages over almost every English histo- 
rian who has written since the time of Bur- 
nett."! 

In addition to this, Mr. Stephens brings to 
his task abiliUes of the highest order, and, 
above all, unquestkmed candor and honesty. 
There has been, as ret, but one volume of 
the "View" published; but this, as Mr. 
Stephens tells us in the introduction, ** Is 
perfectly complete hi itself upon the general 
head on whk^h it treats; that is, the nature 
of the Government of the United States and 
dioee oiganic principles fh>m which the con- 
flict arose.*' As the author takes what we 
believe to be the correct view of the natore 
of the General Govmunent, we hope that 
every sincere friend ot Constitutional Lib- 
erty will examine it with unpr^udiced care 
and attention. 

The mechanical executioD of the woik ii 

t Baeaj on Hadelatoah^a Hlatory of tbeBevolntloa 
in Sn^and hi 1688. View of the War, Ac^ 1 : 6S. 
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in keeping with the importance of its ma# 
ter, and the publishers deserve the tlianks of 
every one who lovcs good, clear type, and 
neat and substantial binding. We would be 
glad, however, to see a cheaper edition, that 
would put it in the reach ot every family in 
the country, and trust the publishers will 
find it to their interest to get up one ol this 
sort 

We propose to give a general idea of the 
nature of Federal Government, as set forth 
in the "View,** and the general causes which 
led to the war, and thus vindicate the South 
lh)m the unmerited abuse which has been 
heaped upon her in consequence of that 
conflict. We do not desire, nor is it our 
purpose, to engage in the discussion of pres- 
ent political differences, but to discuss, in a 
spirit of candor and impaitiality, Constitu- 
tional questions which are to affect us for 
all time to come. 

Wlioever would understand the correct 
principles of our Constitution and the true 
causes of the war must begin his investiga- 
tions at a period antedating the American 
Revolution. He will there find that the sole 
cause of that war was not, as many suppose, 
an insignificant tax upon tea. While the 
Colonies stoutly denied the right of Parlia- 
ment to tax, without allowing them repre- 
sentation, the cause which produced the 
greatest al irm was the effort of the British 
Government to destroy, witliout their con- 
sent, the Charters and Governments of the 
Colonies. ** The flr$t moving cause,*' says 
Mr. Stephens, '' wiiich aroused all the Colo- 
nies to that concert of action which' ended 
in the Revolution was the direct assault of 
tlie British Government upon the enartered 
rights of Massachusetts." In this position 
he is fully sustained by Curtis (whom he 
cites), in his history of the Constitution. It 
was in consequence oi this attempt to strike 
down the rights of the Colonies that Virgin- 
ia called a " Congress of all the Colonies."* 
Accordingly, a Congr^, composed of twelve 
Colonies, met in Ptiiladelphia, on the 5th of 
September, 1774, and from this Congress the 
present Union ultimately resulted. "The 
first thhig settled hi this Congress was the 
nature of its own diaracter and organiza- 
tion. It was determined to bo a Congress 

•Ticw. 1:6S. 



of separate, distinct political bodies. . . . 
Each Colony was to be considered as equal, 
and each was to have an equal vote and 
voice upon all questions coming before it, 
without reference to the number of delegate 
sent up by the respective Colonies.'** Hav- 
ing published a declaration of tlie "indefeas- 
ible rights of all the Colonies** and recom- 
mended certain measures to the several 
Governments of the Colonies, Congress dis- 
solved, having previously recommended tlie 
appointment of another Congress to meet 
in May, 1775. Delegates to this Congress 
were chosen partly by the popular branches, 
of the Colonial Governments and partly by 
the conventions of the people. This Con- 
gress met in the year 1775, and after a num- 
ber of ineffectual efforts to obtain a redress 
of grievances, declared the Colonies free and 
independent. 

It now became necessary, during the war 
which the' British Government waged 
against the Colonies to reduce them to sub- 
mission, to adopt some sort of union by 
which the war might be more vigorously 
and successfully prosecuted. 

This necessity gave rise to the Articles of 
Confederation, which were also termed a 
Const! tution.f This first Consiituuun wos 
not adopted by all the States until 1781. 
These Articles were acceded to by all the 
States, each acUng separately and for itself; 
or, to use the language of Curtis, (quoted 
also in the "View**) " The parties to this 
instniment were fVee, sovereign and inde- 
pendent political communities — each pos- 
sessing within itself all the powers of legis- 
lation and government over its own citizens, 
which any poliUcal society can posscss.'*| 
Under these Articles the States retained 
every right and power not expretsly delegirt- 
ed to Congress, — among them sovereignty, 
allegiance, (which necessarily followed) and 
the right of confiscation. § 

The powers granted to Congress by the 
old Constitution were sufficient for the pur- 
pose intended ; that is, a prosecution ot the 
war. "By the terms of this compact, cogni- 
zance and jurisdiction of foreign affairs ; the 
power of declaring war and concluding 
peace, and authority to make unlimited requi- 
sitions of men and money were exclusively 

• View, 1 : 67. t Ibid, ft3. % Hist Const^Q U. ^ 
Tol.1, p.l4fi. SView,l; 78. 
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rested in Congress ; and a compliance with 
these powers, when exercised by that body 
was rendered obligatory upon the several 
States.'** (A very complete summary of the 
powers de1e£^ted to Congress will also be 
found in the '^View.'*!) Of the powers grant- 
ed Congress, in so far as they related to the 
States, Curtis in his History of the Consti- 
tution, says : "But these declarations how- 
ever strong and emphatic in their terms, 
only made the Confederation in fact, as In 
name, a league or compact between sover- 
eign States ; for it gave the government of 
the Union no power to enforce its own 
measures or laWs by process upon the per- 
sons of individuals, and consequently any 
party to the instrument could infringe any 
or an of its provisions, without any other 
conseqtience than a resort to arms by the 
general Confederacy, which would have 
been civil war."t 

Such in general was the nature of the 
Confederation under the old Constitution, 
and the relations which it thereby held to 
the States. From this brief review we think 
It will most clearly appear that the Declara- 
tion ot Independence was made for the pur- 
pose of preserving the rights of the Colonies 
■B separate and distinct political communi- 
ties ; that the Articles of Confederation were 
adopted for the same pumose; for their 
lights could be preserved alone by successihl 
termination of the war ; that, therefore, un- 
der these Articles the States retained their 
sovereignty. Under what other view could 
nine States undertake to secede from a 
Union which by its very terms was declared 
to be perpetual ? And yet, as we shall pres- 
ently see, they did this very thing. ^ 

At the close of the war, the old Constitu- 
tion which had been found to answer the 
porpoee of the contest, proved utterly inad- 
equate for a time of peace and the growing 
prosperity which it brought It is necessary, 
therefore, to enquire what were the defects 
of ^e old Constitution. Curtis has hinted 
at the gnmd defect In that Constitution ; 
it was, that Congress had **no power to en- 
fbiceitsown measures or laws by process 
upon the persons of individuals." Duer 
slates the itots as follows: *The powers 
themselves, now folly enumerated and de- 

* Doer'g CoDBtltQtloiial Jarispradeocc, SO. 
tP«ffi8i,#«Mg. $yol.l,p.l48. 



flned, might, nevertheless, have proved com- 
petent for all the essential purposes of union, 
had they been distributed among the several 
departments of a^vell-balanced Government 
and brought to bear upon the individual 
citizens of the United States by means of a 
federal executive * and Judicial, as well as 
legislative authority. ♦ ♦ ♦ This was 
considered by the ablest statesmen of that 
day as the radical defect of the first eonfeder- 
atim.''* The "View" is somewhat ftiller in 
its general statement, and giv^ two delects : 
"One was the want of power on the part of 
the States in Congress assembled, to regulate 
trade with foreign nations, and between the 
States, as well as with the Indian tribes ; 
and the other was the want of a like power 
to lay taxes directly upon the people of the 
several States, or to raise revenues by levy- 
ing duties upon imports, without resorting 
to requisitions, or quotas, upon the S^tes, 
In their organized political capacity."! 

These defects in the old Constitution were 
productive of many evils to the country. 
Congress had not passed, nor indeed did it 
possess power to enact, any well digested 
system of revenue. It had proposed the 
Revenue System of 1788, but New York, by 
withholding its assent, had defeated it, and 
hence the Government had no certdn means 
by which to supply its ^-easury. No State 
could be forced to obey the p^visions of 
any Treaty which the general Government 
might negotiate with foreign nations, and 
hence it was impossible to make commercial 
treaties, at least, with other nations. The 
consequence was, that opr home markets 
were dinged with foreign manufactures 
which could be sold cheaper than home pro- 
ductions, while our harbors were filled with 
the ships of other nations, which on account 
of their low rates of transportation were 
driving our merchant marine from the seas. 
This was a very great hardship on the young 
and growing manutiactures ot the North- 
eastern and Middle States and thefr ship- 
ping trade, which 'were seeking the fostering 
care of the general Government and anxious 
to obtain a revenue or tariff system that 
would protect and enable them to compete 
with foreign nations. In point of fkct this 
state of affairs was rui^jous to the intettsts 
ofthedassesto which we have referred; 

* CMiatltiitio&al Jarispnidence, SI. tVlew, 1 : 97, 8S. 
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while iB addition to the evik already men- 
tioned, the foreign trade wae draining the 
country of money which it could ill afford 
to spare. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, the section of country referred to, was 
clamorous for a GovehimeDt which could 
give the desired protection ; and hence as a 
general tbini? they favored a remion of the 
old Constitution.* This slate of affairs did 
not bear so heavily upon the Southern States, 
the chief productions of which— cotton and 
tobacco — were virtually without competi- 
tion. Still, there were other causes— not so 
strong, however, as with the Northern 
States — that inclined the South to wish for 
a revision of the old Constitution. 

To remedy these detects, therefore, and to 
restore prosperity to the country. Congress, 
in obedience to a general desire— as has 
been seen more or lesfi intense— of the peo- 
ple of all the States, on the twenty firat day 
of February, 1787, adopted this resolution : 
^Resolved, That in the opinion of Congress, 
it is expedient that, on the second Monday 
in May next, a convention of delegates, who 
shall have been appointed by the several 
States be held at Philadelphia tw the $ok 
and expren purpose otrmmng the Articles of 
Confederation, and reporting to Congress 
and the several Legislatures such alterations 
and provisions tharein as shall, when agreed 
to in Congress and confirmed by the SUOes, 
render the Federal Constitution adequate 
to the exiicencies of the Government and the 
preservation of the Union.^f The conven- 
tion called by the foregoing resolution, met 
at the time specified, and after a session of 
several months duration formed a Constitu- 
tion which was adopted by the States, and 
under which the United States started out 
upon a career of prosperity unrivalled in the 
history of time, while at the same time it 
preserved to the people for well nigh three- 
quarters of a century the utmost freedom 
that can be enjoyed by any nation consis- 
tent with the welfare and safety of society. 

What is the nature of that Constitution it 
is the purpose of this article to demonstrate. 
To elucidate this otject, we have gone into 
a brief; general review of the causes wliich 

* For A conflrmation of this view, and eipeciaJly as 
to MassachnsetU, see Curtis* Uist. Coost'ii U. S., 
vol. 1, p. 884 «< $eq.y and foot note to p. 886. 
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led to its adoption and the evils which it 
was intended to remedy. It now becomes 
necessary for us to examine the instnimsBt 
itself; and from such an examination we 
think every unprejudiced mind will oonclods 
that Che convention which fhuned it did not 
go outside the objects for which it was etU- 
ed ; that is, to revise the old ConstiUitiai 
and preserve the Union. 

The new Constitution will be found to 
contain the substance, and in some instaocM 
the very language, of quite a nnml>er of the 
Articles of Confederation; and in tact it 
will be found to contain little else than whit 
was to be found in the old Constitution with 
the exception of the remedies which it pro* 
vided tor the defects of thai instrument 
These were that it gave &e general Govenh 
ment power to enforce its laws or measures 
by process upon the persons of Indtviduali, 
to regulate trade between the States and 
with foreign nations, and divided the Qoveni- 
ment into executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial departments. These were the general 
revisions of the old Constitution, and save 
these, are no very material difleienoes be- 
tween the two instruments. In the whole 
instrument there is nothing said about a 
grant to the Union of the sovereignty of the 
States. We iuiow it has l>een ckdmed that 
the 2d section of Article III, and the ^sama of 
Article VI, amounts to a grant of this nsr 
ture. We shall hereaAer have occasion to 
notice this assumption; in the meuithne we 
shall here quote what the "view" says upon 
sovereignty {>assing by implication : "^AIl 
grants by sovereignty are to be strictly con- 
strued. Nothing can pass by inference or 
implication against sovereignty. It is a fim- 
damental maxim of public law that in con- 
struUig grants from the sovereign power, 
nothing is to be taken by implication against 
the power granting ; nothing will pass to the 
grantee but by clear and express worda.*^ 
Indeed, the Constitution itself shown that it 
is a campaet between States and not a eon* 
solidated Government as to the States. Tliat 
proof is found in ArUcle VII : *^he wtiA- 
cation of the convention of nine States ahali 
be sufllcient for the establishmcBt of tliii 
Constitution beiwsm the Statei to ratifyliig 
the same." The general Gk>?efm&eBt, then- 

♦View, 1:8a 
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Ibre, is national so fkr as regards foreign na- 
tions, but as between ffuB Skutee a eampaei. 
The grand, radical difference, then, between 
the old and the new Constttntions, was the 
delegation in the latter to the general Gov- 
emmeot of the right to enforce Its laws 
npon the persons of individual citizens, with- 
hd the sphere of its delegated powers. The 
application of this principle in our Govern- 
ment is tlius eulogized in the "View :** "Jef- 
ferson's brain had first ^It the impulse of its 
life. The framers of the Constitution saw 
its star as the wise men of the East saw the 
star of Bethlehem. They did homage to it, 
even in the manger, where it then lay in its 
swaddlings, as the political Messiah Just 
bom for the regeneration of' the down-trod- 
den people of the earth.'^ 

Bnt there Is another rule of equal weight 
and antborf ty with that which we have just 
been considering, which, when applied to It, 
is clea|j}y decisive pt this quest! on. The rule 
18, that where the meaning of a law is in 
doubt we mast looV: to contemporaneous con- 
stmctioii. *^ Ch/Uemporanea ExpomtSo eat op- 
Uma etforiiuima m Lege"j Upon this point 
—as npon all others which it discusses — the 
** View *' is All], clear and saUsfiictory. Un- 
der this role we will first refer to the ratifi- 
cation of the Oonstitntion by some of the 
^ate»— «11 of which may be found in ftill in 
the " View," together with Important extracts 
from the debates of the Conventions which 
ncfiedlt. 

We will begin firet with Massachusetts. 
The Conventen of that State, while it was 
nnlTeraatly uaderstoed, as is shown in the 
" View," tbfet the States retained their sove- 
reignfy nnder the new Constitution, in order 
to clearly settle the ques^on that sovereign- 
ty le&ralned with ihe States, in assenting to 
the C^>Q8titiitlon, among others, proposed the 
foOowing amendment: "That it explicitly 
dedare that all powers not expre^efy delegat- 
ed by the aforesaid Oonstitntion are reserved 
t&tiie sereral States to be by them exerois- 
t6J*i In the same Convention Mr. Ames 
atldr ''The Senators will represrat the 
SQiTereigiily of 1^ States."g Referring to 
flia proposed anendment <quoted above), 
that ineonropttbleRepubllcan, Sam'l Adams, 
saidy in the same Convention : " This ap- 
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pears, to my mind, to be a summary of a 
bill of rights, wliich many gentlemen are 

anxious to obtain It 

is consonant with the second Article in the 
present Confedemtion, that each State retains 
Us sovereignty^ freedom, and independence, 
and every power. Jurisdiction and right 
which is not by this confederation delegated 
to the United States in Congress assembled.*^ 
The Convention of New Hampshire, in rat- 
ifying the Constitution, proposed this amend- 
ment : " That it be explicitly declared that 
all powers not expressly and jmrticularly 
delegated by the aforesaid Convention are 
reserved to the several States to be by them 
exercised."t The Convention of New York, 
in its ratification ordinance, said : " That the 
powers of the Goverhment maybe reassum- 
ed by the people whenever it shall become 
necessary to their happiness ;" and it was 
ratified by this State subject to this and some 
other conditions.J In Rhode Island, the 
Constitutional Convention, in ratifying the 
Constitution, declared: "That the powers 
of Government may be resuTMd by the peo- 
ple whenever It shall becotne necessaiy to 
their happine8s."§ 

Such were the views that Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New York and Rhode Is- 
land entertained of the Constitution at the 
time they ratified it; and to the like eflfect 
was the understanding of all the other 
States, because the expressed conditions and 
understanding of these States were binding 
upon all — all being equal. It was in com- 
pliance with these conditions and wishes of 
the States that the ninth and tenth amend- 
ments were afterwards added to the Consti- 
tution. Prom this summary It will be per- 
ceived that the States, at the time of ratifica- 
-tion, regarded the Constitution as a compact 
between themselves, and under which each 
State retained its sovereignty. 

Not only was this the nnderstinding of 
the States— the parties to the ftwwpflK!^— but It 
was the understanding of the fhimers of the 
Constitution, and of all the eminent public 
men of that day. This will clearly appear 
by a reference to the debates in the State 
Constltntional Conventions, which, as we 
have said, may be found at some length in 
the " View." It was so understood •hy Jef- 
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fersoD, who drafted the Kentucky resolations 
of 1798 (which are given at length in the 
appendix to the ** View **)t whose position 
was endorsed two jein afterwards upon 
this construction of the Constitution by his 
election as President It was thus under- 
stood by Hamilton, who termed it a ^ frail 
and worthless fabric.'* Hamilton also urged 
as a reason, that Congress should assume the 
State debts to prevent a probable withdraw- 
al from the Union of some of the States.*. 
Such, too, was the understanding of Madi- 
son, who has been appropriately styled the 
"Father of the Constitution.*' This will 
conclusively appear by a reference to " Mad- 
ison's Report ** to the Virginia Legislature. 
In that report Mr. Madison says: ** Because, 
in that sense, (viz : the people composing the 
States ' in their highest sovereign capacity,*) 
the Constitution was submitted to the States 
— in that sense the States ratified it ; and in 
that sense of the term States they are con- 
sequently parties to (he compact from which 
the powers of the Federal Government re- 
sult . . The Constiiution of 
the United States was framed by the sanc- 
tion of the States, given by each in its sove- 
reign capacity. It adds to the stability and 
dignity, as well as to the authority of the 
Constitution, that it rests on this legitimate 
and solid foundation. The States, then, be- 
ing the parties to the Constitutional compact, 
and in their sovereign capacity, it follows, of 
necessity, that there can be no tribunal above 
their auihorUy to decide, in the last resort, 
whether the compact made by them be vio- 
lated ; and consequently tliat, as the parties 
to it, they must themselves decide, in the 
last resort, such quesUons as may be of suffi- 
cient magnitude to require their interposi- 
tton.*'t 

Such, also, were the views of Senator 
Bibb, of Kentucky. He also examined and 
completely refuted the doctrine that the 2d 
sections of Articles III and VI delegated the 
sovereignty of the States to the General Gov- 
ernment That in Article VI, he says, does 
not touch the case. Of the section in the 
former he says : " The case must be of ' Judi- 
cial power ; * it must be a case ' in law or 
equity,* arising under the Constitution. 



•Vlewl: 891, and Irring^B life of WMblogton, 
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A judicial power iaone sub- 
ject—a political power is another and a dif- 
ferent subject ... It (the *Jo- 
dicial power*) cannot nghtfblly exercise th^ 
political power of the Government in de- 
claring the trea^ nuU because the one or the 
other party to tlie treaty has broken this or 
that article, and therefore that the whole 
treaty is abrogated. To Judge of the breach 
of the articles of the treaty, by t^e sovereign 
contracting parties, and in cas^of breadito 
dissolve that treaty, and to declare it no lon- 
ger obligatory, is a politioal power, belong- 
ing not to the Judiciary.*** In the lugument 
Just referred to. Judge Bibb quoted the views 
of John Manhall, afterwards Chief Justice 
of the United States, who said : " By extend- 
ing the Judicial power to all cases in law 
^md equity, the Constitution had never been 
understood to ccmfter on that departmentwiy 
political power whatever. To come within 
this description^ a question must assume a 
l^al form for forensic litigation anf judicial 
decision. . . But the Judidal 

power cannot extend to political compact8.**t 
Mr. Stei^ens also shows, fhom aathentio 
sources,^ that many eminent men, scHne con- 
temporaneous with the formation of tiie 
Constitution, and others from that period 
down almost to the present day, and emi- 
nent foreign writers— <imong them Rawle, 
Tucker, Jackson, Webster, Calhoun, De- 
Tocqueville, Wade, Lincoln, and Gredy— 
admitted,'either that the ConstitnUon wa» ft 
compact, or that the States possessed the 
right, under certain circumstances, to with- 
draw from the Union. We are aware that 
Mr. Greely has endeavored to j^tify hla 
course to the South upon the plea that the 
negroes were not allowed to exprese thdr 
will, or, in other words, vote upon the<|ttfiB- 
tion of secession. But we submit, that if 
Mr. Greely and his party were honeet in their 
professions in 1860— that they did not int^id 
to interfere w ith ^rery in the Btatea— it was 
a matter of the utmost indifference to the 
blacks whether the South aeceded or re- 
mained in tiie Union, since and for the plain 
reason that they would hate remaned alaTes 
in either event As a matter of &ct, It it 
well known tliat hi the first yean of the war 
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tfie negroes were At leait as bitter as the 
wbites towards tbe Korthen people; and it 
wtB not until President Linooln tnun{4ed 

« tb» Constitntion under foot, and dedared 
tliem free, that they became *' loyal'' to tbe 
Union, or^ mose properly speAking, tbe Rad- 
ical parfy< When &e question was present- 
ed to them, whether they would prefer tbe 
Ckmfederai^ with slavery, <» the Union with 
freedom (so-called) it was abote all things 
nfttural that they should dealars for the 
Union. 

From this genend summary of the plan 
and argument of the *' View of tbe War be- 
tween tiie^tates," we^ think we hare dearly 
established the following foots : First, that 
the Declaration of Independence was made 
by tbe Colonies as sqMurate and distinct 
Bovenign political communities, and that the 
Dedantion was made ibr the purpoise 
of preaenrmg to the Ck>loi^es, separatdy, 
tbeir soyereign rights. 

fieoond, that under tbe dd Constitution, 
er Artides of Confederation, the Colonies 
lelabMd their soyereignty as separate and 
distinct political communittes or States, and 
that this Constitution was, by its very terms, 
no more than a Idogue between the States. 

Third, that under the new Constitution, 
ae under tbe dd, the States still r^tabied 
Hieir sovereign^, and that the n£w Consti-^ 
tntion, like the old, was merely a compact 
between the States. We hare shown, too 
ttiat this latter condusion is wi»ranted, first, 
by tbe instrument itielf ; second, by contem- 
gora ne o ns construction, which faicludes the 
cons^ction given it by the States, at the 

* ttme of their several ratifications, by the 
frameiB of it, and by lan^e numbers of the 
Biost eminent jurists and writers on constitu- 
ttmial law, fh>m the time of its adoption 
down to the present day. 

These focts being establiahed, the question 
ssIbcs, did the States have a right to with- 
dnkw tsom the e(m^<»ei^ or could they, in the 
SKerdse of thdr reserved sovereign^, reas- 
some the powers wbidi they had delegated 
to the General Government! We think, 
from whf^ has been already shown, that it 
I^dnly ai^iears the right does exist In or- 
der, however, to settle the question beyond 
doubt, we will give a few authorities in ad- 
dition to those already givra, which we are 
confident will be regarded as conclusive. 

87 



First, then, the right was asserted by the 
Hartfbrd ConyeBtion, in 1814, and again by 
tbe Legislature of Massachusettd in the year 
1844.* Lastly, we will add the authori^ of 
Judge Stoty, whose authority on this point 
is certainly conclusive. That eminent Judge 
says: ** The obvious deductions which may 
be, and indeed have been drawn, from oon- 
siderbig the Constitution as a compact be- 
tween tiie States, are, that it operates as % 
mere treaty, or convention between them, 
and has an obUgatoiy force upon each State 
no longer than it suits its pleasure, or its 
consrat continues; that each State has a 
right to Judge lor itself in relation to the na- 
ture, extent and obligations of the instru* 
ment, without being at dl bound by the in- 
terpretation of the FedcBil Government . 
. . These conclusions may not d- 
ways be avowed, but they flow naturally 
fh>m the doctrines which we have under 
consideration."! 

It having been shown that the Constitu- 
tion is a compact betweoa the States, under 
which they retain their soverdgnty, and 
fh>m which they had a right to withdraw 
their assent and reassume the powers dde- 
gated (in trust) totheGeneml Government 
whenever they should, in their soverei«:noa- 
padty, so decide, it only remains to inquire 
whether or not the Southern States were 
moro^ Justified m exercising the right at the 
time, and by the circumstances under whidi 
they so exerdaed it 

Mr. Stephens very dearly and successfully 
demonstrates that they were Justifiable in 
the course which they adopted. He is sp^ik- 
ing of the action of Georgia, but his argu- 
ment is alike applicable to all the States 
which withdrew: "This (i. e.,to withdraw)^ 
by universd consent, may be rightAiUy done 
when there has been a breach of the com- 
pact by tbe other party, or parties. It was 
on this prindple that the United States ab* 
rogated thek treaty with France, in 179d» 
The Jostifiableness of the act depends^ in 
every instance, upon the circumstances of 
the case. The generd rule is, if all the 
other States—the parties to the Confedera- 
tion— fiiithfully comply with theb* obliga- 
tions, under the compdict of union, no State 
would be mordly justified in withdrawing 
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flnsD a union so f<»med, uiiIms it wece ne- 
ooMuy for ber preftenratioii. Self-preBenrft- 
tioB is the fiist law of nature, with States 
or natioDS) as it Is wlf h individuals. 

** But, in this case, the breach of plighted 
6dth was not on the pu-t of Georgia, or 
those States which withdrew or attempted 
to withdraw from the Union. Thirteen of 
their confederates had openly and avowed- 
fy disregarded their obligations under that 
dause of the Constitution which covenant- 
ed lor the rendition of fligitives from ser- 
vice, to say noUiiag of the acts of several 
of them, in a lilce and palpable breach of 
fiiith, in the matter of the rendition of fu- 
gitives from justice. These are fiicts about 
which there can be no disputa Then, by 
universal law, as recognized by all nations, 
savage as well as civilized, the compact thus 
teolten by some of the parties was no longer 
binding upon the others. The breach was 
not made by the seceding States. Under the 
circumstances andthefaoU of tliiscase, there- 
fore, the legal as well as moral right on the 
part of Qeoigia, according to the laws, of 
natioDS and nature, to declare herself no 
longer bound by the compact, and to with- 
draw from the Union under it was perfect 
and complete."* 

Again: '*Upon these immutable princi- 
ples the Justifiableness of Geoif^ in her se- 
cession ordinance' of the 19th of Januaiy, 
1861, will stand clearly established for all 
time to come. For if, with less than one 
hundred thousand population, she was such 
a people in 1776 as had the unquestionable 
right to alter and change their form of Gov- 
ernment as they pleased, how much more 
were they such a people with more than ten 
times the number in 1861 ? The same prin- 
ciple applies to all the States which quit the 
old and Joined ^e new Confederation. 

'*The State of Georgia did not take this 
step, however, in withdrawing from the 
Confederation without the most thorough 
discussion. . The subject was 

frdly canvassed before the people. Both sides 
were strongly presented. In the very ear- 
Mst remonstrance against this measure made 
hy me, on the 14th of November, 1860, to 
which you have alluded, was an appeal 
equally earnest for Just such a vote as he 
(Greely) suggests in order that the action of 
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the State on the subject m^fhtbd^tte< 
of an uttipistahable popular fiat.' *" * 

Mr. Stephens gives the (bllowfaig geaenl 
reasons which amply jismAfy him» and thooa 
who acted with h^ in the eonrse they pm* 
sued after secession was a declared ftotx 
** When, tbersfoie, the State of Gooigia so- 
ceded, against my JwlgmeiiV viewing tlw 
measure in the H^^t of poUoy only, and not 
of right, Cfor the oanaes, as wo have aeea, . 
wete more than ampto to Jvstifr 
the act, as a matter of right,) I felt it to be 
my duty to go with her, not only from a 
sense of the oUigations of alkigianoe, hot 
from other high oonsidoratlons of patriotkn 
of not much toes weight^md mflueiioe.''f 

As to the liul causes of the war, wo hava 
only space to say, that while ** slavefy, so- 
called, was the pvoxfaaaateeatnBe of the hm^p 
ular movements on both sidts, »id which 
ended in the geaend collision of war,'' it i 
not the original cause of the conflict It i 
the accession to power of a party who arro- 
gated the sovereignty of the Stipes to the 
General Government, and, in fact, threatea- 
ed to utterly annihilate the raeerved rights 
of the States; and, therefore, upon this ptt^ 
ty, which assumed far the Government ri^ti^ 
and powers which had never been delegat- 
ed, must rest the fearM responsibihty of the 
war— and we venture to predict that sach 
will be the verdict of impartial history. II 
was the veiy existence of the States, and of 
Constitutional Liberty, for which the South 
was contending; it should not be matter of 
surprise, therefore, that Mr. Stephens, and 
patriots like him, linked then: destiny, lor 
weal or woe, with that of the Confed^sic^. 
** You will readily perceive," says he," there- 
fore, ho^ thoroughly, looking to the grand 
results, my entire feelings, heart, and sou], 
with every energy o4 mind and body, bo- 
came enlisted in the success of this cause, 
when force was invoked, when war waa 
waged to put it down. It was the caose, 
not only of the seceding States, but the cause 
of all the States, and in this view it becamci 
to a great extent, the cause ol Ccmstitational 
Liberty everywhere. It was the cause of tiie 
Federative principle of Government against 
the principle of Emphre. The cause of the 
Grecian type of civilization against the 
Asiatic t So, at least, I viewed it, with aU 
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ItoD earaestneisof prolbttiidedtconTictions."* 
We bftye now enitoavored to contribute 
our mite to the vlndtcntion of our own loved 
South R«m the anathemas which have been 
hmled against her by self-righteous Puritans 
and Pharisees; and we have thought we 
could t)est subserve that purpose by giivlng a 
general summary of the work which appears 
at the head of this article, and fW>m which 
we have almost exdosively drawn our ma- 
leriaL Whether we have soooeeded is not 
for tB to say ; the readers of this Magazine, 
however, will have cause to thank us if we 
Inre excited sufficient interest in the subject 
to induce them to purchase and examine Mr. 
St^hens* "View of the War." Of the at- 
tempt ot Mr. Stephens, however, to vindicate 
fals own and the course of the South we can 
speak with more confidence. We, for one, 
an wflMBg to risk the case upon it Nev- 
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eriheless, he has discussed the great ques- 
tion in a spirit of candor and impartiality, 
sustaining his Views and positions by fkcts 
and data collected from ahnost every imag- 
inable source— in short, upon the questions 
which it dhM^usses it completely exhausts the 
argument It supplies a want that has long 
been felt in this country, and we doubt not 
it will take its place in the very first rank of 
constitutional histories. We hope, and indeed 
believe,* the day is not vety far distant when 
it will be regarded as the statesman's man- 
ual and best friend ; for we believe it is 
destined to work a great ohange in the pub- 
lic sentiment ol this codntiy. In short, we 
believe it is to be the instrument in the hand 
of an all-wise Providence which is to woiic 
the political regeneration of an oppressed 
and stricken land. Tliat such may be its 
mission wili be the prayer of every true 
friend of Constitutional Liberty who reads it 
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PAKT in.— JACK THE BAILOR'S FIX. 

Saiix>b Jack, as his brothers called him, 
was in reality a commander in the royal 
navy. At this moment, he is in command 
of H.M.S. , and owing to several circum- 
stances, will, though very young, be proba- 
bly soon made a post-captain. He has the 
Victoria Cross, besides sundry medals. As 
8QOD as Ned bad finished his tale, Jack, 
tlirowing away the end of his cigar, began. 

*' I do not much fancy, now that I am a 
small ^reat man, and commander in the navy, 
to relate my story of a fix ; but as Dick has 
bound as all, honor bright, to tell the whole 
traCh, I must even speak out, and create a 
laogh at my own expense, for laugh at me I 
am sure you wiU. 

•• Some ten or twelve years ago, when I 
was very young, and had Just been made 
lacting lieutenant on board H.M.S. Xtb7», 90 
gons, We weie cruising in the rW>uth Pacific, 



.and had been compelled, by bad weather, to 
put into the Bay of Islands, on the north- 
east coast of the northern island of Nevr 
Zealand. I was very fond of l)otany, and 
had often heard of the richness and bciiuty 
of the New 2iealand ^ems, and knew well 
that tlie neighborhood of the Bay of Islands 
was noted for many rare kinds. As our ship 
was going to Auckland, and would, in a few 
days* time, return, and again pass near the 
bay, I asked leave of our captain to remain 
on shore till the Lion came back. The per- 
mission I sought was readily granted, and 
though I was much laughed at by my broth- 
er-officers for wishing to waste my leave in 
such an outlandish spot, I cared little for 
their ridicule. Nor did I pay as much at- 
tention as I ought to have done to the kind- 
ly wamhig of my captain about Maoris. 
The last I recollect, as I went over the ship's 
side, was a remark from one of my brother- 
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officers to the effect that he would bet I 
brought back with me a terown wife ; and I 
lemember, as I was rowed to laod, that I 
noticed a whaler just entering the bay. I 
little thought how nearly my brother^ffl- 
cer*8 remark would come true, nor what a 
nuisance the whaler would prove. 

^ I landed in due time at Eororaiika, and 
after engasrlng a room at the public, for it 
would be wrong to use the word inn, I start- 
ed on a tern expedition. Here and there I 
wandered, through one gully, and then 
through another, till at last I found myself 
on a beautifhl sandy beach. Being tired with 
my walk, I sat down to arrange my speci- 
mens in my portfolia At my feet lay Boat- 
swain, a large Newfoundland dog, who be- 
longed more or less to the L&m^ but who, al- 
though he was the common property of all 
on board, always made a point of specially 
attaching himself to me whenever he could. 
A low growl ft-om Boatswain caused me to 
turn my head, when I saw a canoe with five 
Maons in it pulling towards the beach. 
When they reached laud, I was struck with 
the peculiar interest they seemed to take in 
me. They looked at me most attentively, 
looked me all over in fact from head to foot, 
and then talked earnestly among themselves ; 
then one of them spoke to me. I could 
make nothing out of their horrible lingo 
save that two words, something like John- 
son and Boatswain, were constantly repeat- 
ed, and that the tone of my addresser was 
evidently that of a person asking questions. 
Nor could I make anything out of the signs 
used. The man pointed to the other side 
of the bay, rolled up a small blanket, and 
bugged it, and danced it in his arms, then 
held uo two fingers, and went through pan- 
tomimic action expressive of great joy. All 
I could do was to shake my head, and won- 
der what on earth the fellow was about At 
last, to my relief, after they had had anoth- 
er good stare at me,, another go at unintel- 
ligible question and pantomime, and another 
consultation among themselves, in which 
words resembling Johnson and Boatswain 
again figured, they departed. Four of their 
number went up the hill towards the town, 
and one remained, as I supposed, to take 
care of the boat, but in reality to watch me. 
I closed my portfolio, and began to make 
preparations for departure. The four Mao- 



ris were not out of sight, but tbey were 
walking fast, and I intended to saunter slow- 
ly , so we should not again meet Meantime, 
Boatswain had rambled off to a considerable 
distance. I whistled and called out loudly 
* Boatswain, Boatswain Y * At the first men- 
tion of that unfortunate word, I saw the 
Maori who was left by the boat raise his 
head quickly. No sooner had I called my 
dog two or three times, than he gave a most 
unearthly screech, that might have been 
heard hadf-way across the Pacific. The four 
other Maoris rushed back down the hDl; 
there was a hurried consultation. Wit h joy- 
ful &ces, they seized me, placed me in the 
boat, and then shoved off, and began topuQ 
or paddle as hard as they could. Boatswain 
had jumped in after me. 

** The whole thhig took place in a few sec- 
onds. Resistance would have been useleasw 
Before I had time to think, the dog and I . 
were in the most comfortable part of the 
canoe. Four of our captors were fiist pad- 
dling us across the bay, and the fifth was 
steering. I began seriously to calculate 
whether Boatswain and I might make a fight 
of it ; but no — it would not do : the odds 
against us were too great, and the Maoris 
were all tall, broad, powerful men. Besides 
— strange as it seemed — though they were de* 
termined to carry me off against my will, 
they were very kind and attentive. They 
gave me blankets to sit on, offered me tobac- 
co and drink, and kept on grinning at me in 
a sort of compliniiBntary manner. There 
was nothine for me to do but to grin and 
bear it ; so I smoked away, and phllosophio- 
ally waited the issue of events. After a 
sharp pun of some ten miles, we arrived at 
the opposite side of the bay, where was the 
small village of Rawhiti. Directly the ca- 
noe reached land, the men took me out, hoist- 
ed me on their shoulders, and trotted off 
with me at a good round pace. Soon wo 
came to a house rather better than those 
around it, with several people outside. There 
were loud shouts as I approached. With 
great rapidity, and, as thought, without much 
ceremony, I was hurried into one of the 
rooms. Immediately I was surrounded by 
a lot of semi-nude Maori women, who kept 
on dancing about me, and with great glee, 
rubbing, or rather, I should say, gently touch- 
ing the tip of my nose with the tip of thelni. 
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uttering at Ibe same time a low wailing 
fionnd. ifis, I must tell you, is the Maori 
manner of salutation. In another moment, 
an old hag— for so I then thought her— 
tlirust two very small, very nasty, whity- 
brown babies into my arm«, and put first 
the face of one of them, and then the face 
of the other, against my nasal organ. I 
could stand it no longer; I expostulated, 
gesticulated, and used, I am afraid, pretty 
strong language. But it was all of no use'; 
I (^uld not make myself understood, nor 
could I understand why I should be so per- 
secuted, especially in such a mmmer. I sat 
down on the floor, quite sulky. Soon I per- 
ceived arrangements were being made for 
my introduction into another hat, probably 
that in which no doubt the interesting moth- 
er of the nasty brats was lying. I was not 
going lo bear that — I was getting rather 
mad ; I made up my mind to fight my way 
oat or die. A loud noise out of doors caascKi 
me to turn my head towards the window ; 
I saw a whaler*s boat rapidly approach the 
land. A young man jumped out, and ran 
op to the house where I waa. Apparently, 
he was captain of a whaler. He wore a 
salt of pilot-cloth with some brass buttons, 
and on his head a sailor^dnd of cap, with 
aome brass ornament round it. He was 
about Diy age and size ; and though, of course, 
very diticrent from me in manners, style, and 
oonveraation, he might possibly, by some 
£>oli9h^persons, have been said to be not un- 
like me. He was followed by a large black 
dog, somewhat of Boatswain^s breed. He 
and his do£ bounced into the room where I 
was sulkily sitting on the floor with on^ 
l>aby on my lap, and another by my side. 

** I hardly know how to describe the scene 
which Ibllowed, or the order of events. 
Boatswain and the strange dog were at it at 
once, hanuner and tongs, fighting, barking, 
howling gashing. I cannot repeat the 
language of the new-comer; but wltk an 
awful Yankee twang, and with horrible oaths 
and odious epithets, he at once began: 
' Waal, straanger, I calculate you are a tar- 
nation skunk of a Britiahen Til clear you 
out in a moment, and pay jou off* for your 
impodeocef and cliaw you up considerable 
»ke.' 

** The man was in a furious rage. The 
langna^e he used, the abase and impreca- 



tions he hurled at me, were enough to set 
any one's blood boiling, especially that of a 
person already irritated as I was, and who 
was now sworn at, and about to be kicked 
out like a doi^, because, forsooth, I was in a 
room into which I had been unintelligibly 
brought against my will. I gave the Yankee 
a sharp answer; he returned a sharper reply, 
and with it a kick and a blow. All ttds 
passed in a second or two. In another mo- 
ment, he and I were fighting, and that too 
most desperately. "We luckily had no wea- 
pons, but were both in a terrible rage. In 
our ftiry, we felt no pain. We hit, we kick- 
ed, we wrestled, and grasped each other's 
throats. It was no fair fist-fight, but more 
like a struggle for life and death. I felt at 
the moment that 1 would kill him if I could ; 
and he, I am sure, had the same feeling. 
Our clothes were torn ; our faces were sbeam- 
ing with blood ; the small bone of my left 
arm had been broken by a fall against the 
table; half the Yankee's teeth had been 
knocked down his throat; the women were 
howling around us ; the two dogs, locked in 
a deadly embrace, were writhing about; 
while my antagonist and I, sometimes one 
of us on the top, and sometimes the other, 
were rolling over and over on the ground. 

" It was a scene, I assure you. At length 
a number of men entered. The Yankee and 
I were forcibly separated, the dogs were torn 
asunder. I do not recollect much more; I 
suppose I fainted. When I came to myself, 
I was in bed, my left arm in splints, an Eng- 
lish doctor sitting by my side, and I had a 
hazy idea of a blood-stained Boatswain limp- 
ing across the room. 

"'There now, lie down,' said the man at 
my bed-side. * Drink this. You will be 
quite well to-morrow, except your arm. It 
is all right ; Johnson is very sorry indeed.* 

'* * JTohnson sorry. Who, what, is all this ? • 
I began indistinctly to murmur; but in a few 
moments I was fast asleep. > 

" Next day, I awoke about twelve o'clock, 
rather stiff, rather sore, and with left arm, of 
course, still in splints, but, thanks to a good 
constitution, not bad in other resi)ects. In 
my room was my antagonist of yesterday. 
His face shewed signs of severe punishment, 
but he was qoite calm and good-humored, 
and, in spite of black eyes and party-colored 
bruised features, looked more gentlemanljr 
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than be bad done the day before. He smiled 
a somewhat ghastly smile, and advanced to- 
wards my bed-side holding out his hand. I 
shook it warmly as he said he was eternally 
sorry for the mistake— a mistake^ he added, 
which, be guessed, would lick all mistakes 
in creation ; he calculated I would stop with 
him the rest of that day and night, and that 
we would liquor up awfully. 

" I did stop, and spent a very pleasant even- 
ing. Either the Yankee's baccy was too 
ptrong,orI was too weak in my battered 
state to drink much, or perhaps I did liquor 
tip awfully. All I know is, I had a most 
rattling headache next morning. The ex- 
planation of the whole matter was this : Mr. 
or Captain Johnson, as he liked to be called, 
had married a Maori woman from a distant 
part of the country. Just before he started 
on his last whaling voyage, he brought Mni. 
Johnson to Bawhili, having bought a house 
there. He was so very short a time^t Raw- 
hiti before he sailed, that hardly any of the 
natives knew him by sight On the day that 
his whale-ship returned to the Bay ot Islands, 
Mrs. Johnson had twins. A lot of natives 
who were very much, pecuniarily and other- 
wise, interested in the swell Maori lady or 
Maori woman who had gained the dignity 
^ being a white gentleman's wife, on rec- 
pgnismg the whaler, set off to find Captain 
Johnson, that they might be the first to give 
]lim the good news, and row him across the 
bay. Unfortunately, all they knew of Cap- 
tain Johnson was, that he was a good-look- 
ipg gentleman, with light hair, dressed like 
a sailor, and accompanied by a^ large black 
dog, called Boatswain. Unfortunately, too, 
they met me. They could not explam mat- 
ters to me, nor I to them. My calling the 
dog Boatswain, settled the matter. Once 
Started on a false scent, nobody dreamed of 
the mistake. Johnson, coming on shore in 
his own boaty was naturally enough in a rage 
at finding me installed as master in his house, 
pid apparently the owner ot the affections 
of his wife ; and so I first got into a fix with 
my own sutlposed babies and Maori friends, 
and then into a bigger fix with my Yankee 
doable. Improbable as the story may seem, 
\t really did occur, and I have exaggerated 
nothing. For many years, my fViends and 
acquaintances used to inquire after my Ma- 
ori wife and children i and to this day I be- 



lieve I am known to the youngsters in fhe 
navy-— behind my back, of couAe— by the 
name of * Maori Jack.'" 

PAKT IV.— HARRY THB SOLDIER'S FDL 

Before I begin to lay before the reader 
the fix which our brother Harry described 
to us as being the biggest he had ever met 
with, I would just mention that he had two 
little peculiarities — one of temperament, the 
other of habit By temperament, he waa 
most mercurial and excitable. Full of bois- 
terous health, he had, in early days, always 
been in mischief, moi*e from the fun of the 
thing than fi'om any wish to do what was 
wrong ; and the same high spirits which in 
boyhood caused him to be the leader in 
many a' scrape, and to be the foremost in 
bearing the brunt of the punishment thereof^ 
were possibly the chief causes of his being 
honorably mentioned after Alma, and of hia 
bearing a name well known wherever Cri- 
mean deeds have been recited. More I must 
not say. Temple is an assumed name. Were 
I to write more particulars about Harry and 
the Crimea, his real name would most cer- 
tainly be recognised. His peculiar habit 
was, that although he hkcd his glass of wine 
after a late dinner, and enjoyed his glass what' 
ever was going at night, yet no power on 
earth could make him touch anything in the 
way of strong drink before his late dinner. 
I have known him knocked up on a march, 
dead-beat in a long day's shooting, parched 
and fagged with summer beat, block&d up 
for five or six hours in a snow-drift on the 
rail, seriously hurt by a fall outhuntlufi^; 
but in these and similar cases, when the 
most temperate men would have thought a 
drop of something uo.t c)n1y comfortaUe, but 
necessary, he never took any stimulant. Let 
circumstances be ever so pressing, or temp- 
tations ever so great, Harry never touched 
anything stronger than tea or water til) a 
late dinner at six or seven. I will now give 
his tale in his own words. 

*' I waa on my road to join for the first 
time my regiment, which was then quarter* 
ed at Portsmouth. There was to be a gen- 
eral parade at ten am. on Tuesday. At two 
P.M. the regiment was to embark for foreign 
parts. I ought to have been present at the 
parade; but my kind-hearted colonel, who 
was indirectly acquainted with our family, 
wrote to me and said, tliat as I might pos^ 
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Uy be op rather late on my last night in 
England, and ai, moreover, I ooold be of no 
oae at the parade, he would excuse my at- 
tendance there; but he added, in somewhat 
peremptory language, that no possible al- 
lowance could be made if I arrf yed at Ports- 
mouth later than the one f.h. train ; that I 
must report myself at half-past one, and em- 
bark with the regiment at two o'clock. He 
alM), I remember, said something about thd 
fvigiment soon going into action abroad, and 
Mnted at eonunissions havinsc been lost by 
cinmmstances so tririal asunpunctuality on 
the eve of real warfare. 

^ Well, it WM about three f jff. on the Mon- 
day before the Tuesday I have alluded to ; 1 
h^noadeavery heavy lunch at Kew Col- 
lege, Oxford. The days then were those in 
which probably more strong and TCXX ale 
were drunic in a week at that college than 
are now consumed in a month. Strong and 
XXX had figured at our lunch, likewise 
aherry and champagne. I was veiy Jolly 
When I left Oxford on my road for London 
vfo Bletchley. From Oxford to Bletchley 
Junction, I slept a little. When I arrived 
at the last-named place, I was obMged to 
change trains, and wait for the up-express, 
due in ten minutes' time. I had hot coppers 
(beg pardon ladies; I mean a somewhat 
parched mouth) after the champagne, XXX, 
and my sleep, so I went into the refi'estiment- 
room, and had some beer. I have no doubt 
it was nasty heady stuff, but it cooled my 
feverlah mouth. Excited a little with my 
mid-day meal, and by nature inclined to ar- 
gae, I got into debate, I fbrgot what, but I 
believe a politicid one, with some gentleman, 
who was, Bke me, refreshing himself. Dls- 
tipctly do I remember a bell being rung as 
a departing dgnal ; distinctly do I recollect 
the guard's voice sounding through the re- 
fteshment-room doors: 'Any more fbrthe 
ap-express?' but the words feH on my hazy 
ears slightly like Brother Ned's words when. 
In solemn language, he is laying down self- 
evident truths in his pulpit— I beg pardon, 
Ked ; the sequel will prove that you and the 
g:oard were right, I wrong for my inatten- 
tion. 

" Something— I know not what— sudden- 
ly made me think that my train, the express, 
was Btarting— had started— was off. I rush- 
ed on to the platform. The express had 



atarted. The guard's box, the last in the 
train, had Just cleared the station. I ran 
hard, and could easily and safely have Jump- 
ed into the guard's van-— not a second-class 
carriage, as on some other lines, but a ^>a- 
dous aflliir, open behind, into which any 
tolerably active person could easily spring 
and find safety. A wretched porter or points- 
man tried to stop me; swiftly dodging him, 
I got ahead, and Jumped on to the foot-board 
of the carriage Just in fh>nt of the guards 
van. Now, in those days th^e was no cooi- 
munication between guard and engine-driv- 
er. In those days, too, no one carried, as 
most of you I daresay now do, a railway key. 
The doors of the carriage on to the step of 
which I had Jumped were locked. The train, 
an up-express, had pulled up at the down 
platform, possibly because there was a re- 
freshment-room there. 

'* And so my fix was this. 1 was standing 
on the foot-l>oard of an already very much 
swinging carriage. The speed was rapidly 
increasing, and I could not get into it There 
was not much chance of the engine-driver 
stopping to save me, because, as I was oA 
the off-side, it was not likely I should be no- 
ticed as we came through the station. Thb 
gaard crept along, not exactly his foot-board, 
for the guard's van was not made like the 
other carriages, but he stepped from point to 
point, and urged me, in every way he could, 
to move ttom my platform to his carriage. 
I could not^my nerves failed me. The train 
was getting into ftill swing— thirty, fbrty, 
sixty miles an hour— before I could make up 
my mind. The guard, entreating me to bold 
tight, retreated to his den. From time to time 
I saw his kind face looking at me with out- 
stretched neckj and his mouth speaking, no 
doubt, words of encouragement and caution. 
They never reached me, but were borne bai^ 
by the wind Bletchley way. Hold on I did, 
with the grim clutch ot a worse than drown- 
ing man. One, and one only, male jMssen- 
ger was in the carriage on the fbot-board ot 
which I was rioing. He did eveiythiwr he 
could for me; tried to get me throng the 
window— a great failure ; gave me brandy ; 
passed a sash round my body, and held the 
two ends himself. On we sped. My head 
was dizzy and turning; my bands were 
cramped and getting tired ; my legs almost 
blown off; my hat quite so. I weU remem- 
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ber the icy feel of the tunnela; the honiUe 
earthy smell, mixed with a flavor of com- 
preased steam; the drops of water filing 
from the roof on my ODCOveied head ; and 
c^l the passing of trains ! The first I met 
was in a tunnel ; I glued myself to &e side 
of my carriage.* The second was a luggage- 
train in the open. Would it never come to 
an end? thought I; and yet I suppose we 
were only a few seconds passhig it. The 
third seemed to be a brother-egress. Ph- 
hsshttt ! I thought I had been carried off in 
its violent whirlwind, but awoke to a aense 
of what was by comparison safety, clinging 
yet more closely, with fkst-dying grasp, to 
the door-handle ; supported yet mor^ firmly 
by the inside passenger and his scarf; rush- 
ing through vacant windy space in the shape 
of cornfields and laborers ; no, a mill, or two 
and a man ; no, a station, where everybody's 
arms seem to be raised on high in horror ; 
no — ^ugh !— another luggage-train. *More 
brandy,* said my kind preserver. I drank it. 
Hurrah ! we are slackening speed^we have 
imlled up ! I half swoon: I find myself it 
the custody of railway officials. I am accus- 
ed of riding without a ticket— of getting in- 
to the train^hen in motion ; I am threaten- 
ed with being given in chaige. Hy head is 
young, and not oversteady ailer its railway 
gallop. Brandy, XXX, sheny— good ser- 
vants, but bad masters^assert their sway. 
I expected kindness; I meet with coarse 
ronghncss: I expected congratulations; I 
meet with threats. Is it any wonder that 1 
get into a rage ? 1 believe I use strong lan- 
guage. I struggle to get free— I fight The 
end is, I find myself in a s.'&tion-house, in 
charge of the police. Wearied, worried, not 
drunk, but having been orer-excited, and be- 
ing over-exhausted with my ride of death 
and its consequences, I fhll asleep. 

'* It was about one o'clock am. when I 
awoke. I recollected everything, I was 
in a room with two or three dirty lellows, 
half drunk, half asleep, who had been taken 
up in some row. There was one better look- 
ing gentlemanly dressed man, who was as 
drunk as possible, lying on a form, and 
calmly and quite hopelessly surveying me 
with a very glassy, flshy-looklng eye. I 
callcKi for and saw the inspector, or head- 
man at the station. He was very kind, but 
¥eiy film. He would not hear of a bribe. 



On good sc^taatial biul, he would let me 
out, but before the police magistrate I must 
appear at tea o*clock that mcMuing. When 
could I, a young unknown num, get bail at 
that time of night ? I sat do^n, elbows on 
my knees, head in my hands^ and thought 
over matters* 

*'No doubt I took a somewhat gloooj 
view of things. My impressions were : Ap- 
pearance as a criminal in the police-couife-^ 
shame of the thing— heavy fine, perhaps iin- 
prisonment — commission lost — report in 
the regiment that I was a coward, backing 
out when the time fbr active service had ar> 
rived— character gone What could I do f 
Two o'clock, three, four, five; thcwell-dre»- 
ed drui^Lard opposite awoke from his inlaz- 
)cated slumber. He was clothed in a gray 
suit— I in dark brown ; be had a greatcdal 
— I had none; he had a hat— mine had 
doubtless been picked up loug ago near 
Bletchley, and was laid by as the gala head- 
dress of some navy. 

"* Hollo!* said I to the man oppotite, 
* who are you ? What are you doing here!.' 

<* * ril be hung it I can tell,' said he on 
the spur of the moment * But wait a bit*^ 
let me collect my scattered uiougku. Yea- 

terday , I was a medical student of Hoa^ 

pital, as no doubt I still am. Last evening; 
I attended a supper-party of a friend who 
had just passed his examination. I do not 
recollect getting into any row, but have so 
doubt I was picked up by the police, drunk 
and insensible. I have now got a splitting 
headadie. I shall be most likely fined five 
or ten bob by the beak, and get a lectuce 
fh>m him. About one o'clock, n^ atosuM^ 
will recover its tone, and Richard will be 
himself again. There is my case. Now, 
why are you here ? , he said. 

" * I hardly know,' I replied. * But walta 
bit— let me think.' I asked him if the police 
knew him, and what name he gave. 

" * I have no more idea than you,' he re- 
plied, ' whether the Bobbies have the hon- 
or of being acquainted with me. If I was 
able to utter any articulate sounds, I am pret- 
ty sure to have infonned them that I was 
Mr. John Smith.* 

"I thought 

" ' Mr. John Smith,' said I, ' we shall ner- 
er meet again ; I neither mean noz^wiah to in- 
sult you. I have done nothing very CQmi* 
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nal, and yet I am in a bigger mees than can 
probably be atoned tor by a five or ten shil- 
Hug fine. Pardon me, if I insult yon by my 
propoeaL If you will change clothes with 
me, and names and crimes, neither ot us 
giving our real names, I will give you twenty 
pounds down, and run my chance of being 
flXBt placed at the bar.' 

^ ' All very well,* said he ; 'but soppodng 
jo«r offence is one likely to be punished 
htevily, and I am called up first; I should be 
in a mess.' 

•"O no,' I replied: *if yon are called up 
flnrt, I lose my game, and you still keep the 
money I give you, and take your own of- 
tece and your own punishment If I am 
fbrtnnately called up first, I give your name, 
sod pay your fine ; and you, when you are 
called up, will huve no great difficulty in 
proving that you are not I, and wm« not 
^ere I was yesterday.' 

** * All right ; dcme along with you,' said he ; 
' but I hope you are not in for murder.' 

^'We changed clothes while our compan- 
ions were snoring. I paid him twenty pounds. 
Wew^reduly conveyed in the prison-van 
about half-past nine to the poHoe^x>urt I 
managed to get hold of some official, to give 
h}ffl a pound, and to beg him to use all his 
infioence to get John Smith, the drunken 
medical student's case, called on first, or very 
early. My bribe or bribes -auswered. For 
tine first and last time, I trust, in my life I 
alood in the dock. 

^ No sooner had I be^i placed there, than 
I at onee slated that I wished to plead guilty ; 
thai I^was veiy sorry Ibr what I had done (I 
inwardly wond^^d what it was), that I had 
baen overtaken by drink on a festive ocoa- 
rion, and so forth. The magistrate cut me 
short by saying he was glad to seel waspen- 
ileat, at the same time my offence must be 
poniabed ; that it was disgraoeftd fbr a gen- 
tleman of my position to be found drunk 
and incapable in the streets; that I must 
pay a fine of ten shUUngs, or go to prison 
Inr seven daya. 

" I need hardly add that I paid the fine at 
OBce, 1^ the court directly, and as fast as a 
hansom could carry me, hurried off to the 
South-western Terminus. My ruse at the po-* 
Hoe-court must, I knew, be soon discovered, 
and thoQgh there was not much chance of 
miy being found and taken up,yet Iwas very 



anxious to put as great a distance as I could 
between myself and the 'worthy magistrate 
and his subordinates. By some clever man- 
agement, the case was kept out of the news- 
papers. I remember I anxiously scanned 
the police reports to see what had become 
of my prison acquaintance, Mr. John Smith, 
who, dressed in my clothes, was to stand in 
my shoes, and take on himself my ofience, 
but I could learn nothing. It was not till a 
few years after, on my return to England, 
that I heard what had been the end of the 
matter. Feeling confident that I should not 
be recognised, I went to the same police- 
court, got into conversation with one of the 
officials, treated him to drink, and at length, 
without shewing any unusual interest in the 
story, led him on to tell me how some years 
back there had been the rummiest go he ever 
knew in that court: how the wrong man 
had been fined for being what he had not 
been, namely, drunk and incapable: how 
Mr. John Smith, when he was put in the 
dock, and charged with getting on a trahi 
in motion at Bletchley, and then assaulting 
the police at Euston Square Station, not (m- 
ly denied the fact, but forced the witnesses 
to confess that he was not the man, and then, 
in the most impertinent manner, threatened 
to summon the police, the witnesses, nay, 
even the magistrate himself, if he was not 
dismissed with a gracious apolos^y from all 
of them : how the pelice were not a little put 
out; &c. *In fkct, sir,' he added,* it was 
the very rununiest go." 

** But to return to my story. I left town 
by the first train I could, and as I was rustl- 
ing down to Fortsmouth, began to think over 
matters. I had certainly partly got out of 
my fix. X had escaped going to prison, and 
had been preserved from the shame of loe- 
ing my commission because I had disgraced 
Her Majesty's service, and had been saved 
all the worse than annoyance of a public ex- 
posure, and so forth. But even now my po- 
sition was not an enviable one. It was near- 
ly three o'clodL My regiment had embark- 
ed at two o'clock, and the unpleasant words 
of my colonel, as firom time to time I ag^n 
and again read his letter, made me feel very 
uncomfbrtable. My commission seemed to 
be anything but safb. However, after much 
calculation, I arrived at the conclusion, that 
though the reghnent might have embarkedi 
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the Teasel could hardly haye sailed, and that 
I should beiin time. Alas! two or three 
hours later, I stood on the pier at Ports- 
month, and saw the troop-ship Hiawatha^ 
with every sail set and a fiiir wind, miles 
away fh)m land. 

"With a heavy heart, I turned away. 
What could I do? As I walked along 
with downcast head, I suddenly received a 
volley of abuse, and became conscious that 
I had trodden on the gouty toes of some old 
naval captain. He did not speak mildly to 
me. He was not one of the new school, and 
he rated me with coarse language as sound- 
ly as if he had been on his own quarter- 
deck, and I had committed the most heinous 
offence imaginable. So rough was his 
tongue, that, under any other circumstances, 
Lshould have been fairly angry. As it was, 
it was a perfect chance whether I abused 
him or apologised. My good-fortune pre- 
vailed. 

" * I beg your pardon,' I said ; * I was too 
much occupied by my own miserable 
thoughts to see where I was iroing. Don't 
be to hard on a man that is down.* And I 
walked away. 

" * Ck>me here, youngster,' he roared. * Mis- 
erable thoughts, man that is down— what do 
you mean by that nonsense at your time of 
lifer and then reading in my distressed 
cocmtenance how really upset my mind was, 
he spoke most kindly to me, and said : * I 
suppose you have got into some scrape. I 
have a boy about your age ; I should be most 
thankfhl if any one helped him in a difficul- 
ty: tell me all about it' 

*' I did tell him all about it, merely sup- 
pressing what had happened in London. 

" • Yes,' he said, * you will lose your com- 
mission, to a dead certainty, if you do not 
catch tliat ship ; and even if you do catch 
her, you will probably be at once put under 
srrest But cheer up; I will see what loan 
do for you. The vast probabilities are that, 
before twenty-four hours are over, we shall 
have an extreme.y severe south-west gale. 
Very likely, the HiawalOia wiU be forced to 
put in at Plymouth. It so happens that at 
Plymouth I have great influence-^mnch 
more than I have here. I am most intimate- 
ly acquainted with the Port-admiral at Ply- 
mouth. Tou must get down to that town 
Ma fiuit as you can by posting and rail ; go at 



once to the Portradmiral, and give him a let- 
ter I will now write.' 

** In the letter^ he begged his fHend to have 
a lookout kept for the HiauKUha, and If with- 
in so many hours she did not put into Ply- 
mouth, to send a steamer, and see If by ax^ 
means she could meet with the troopHship, 
and put me on board. 

** The predicted gale came on in the course 
of a few hours. The Por^admiral at Ply- 
month not gonly received me most kind^, 

but gave me a letter to Colonel , wbidi 

he said might do me good. To my great d&- 
light,the iJiatMrf^waa driven into Plymouth 
by stress of weather. I need hardly say I 
lost no time in going on board. I did not 
report myself as Ensign Temple, but askii^ 
for Colonel , said : * Admhul ^ bog- 
ged me to give you this letter.' He read it 
^ Come down to my cabin, Mr Temple ; ' and 
when there, he continued : *■ The tetter yon 

have given me fipom Admiral is one in 

which he begs that, as a personal favor to 
himself, I will not put you under arrest, bat 
receive you favorably in every way, if I can 
do so consistently with my duty. Ton do 
not appear to me to deserve any kiadnen. I 
treated you with unusual favor in allowing 
you leave of absence up to the very last mo- 
ment In my letter to you, I told you fai 
plain language what would be the oonao- 
quence if you did not reach Portsmouth M 
the appointed hour. With plenty of ttniB 
before you, and with certain results staring 
you in the fiice,you choose to absent your- 
self from your regiment fbr a longer period 
than you were allowed ; and, indeed, it iso»* 
ly by a mere chapter of accidents that yoa 
are able to Join your regiment at i4L Now, be- 
fore I ipake up my mind what to do, tell me 
plainly and truthtully everything connected 
with your absence. Do not attempt to malcB 
excuses.' 

** I told him everything, merely respeetflil- 
ly requesting that he would keep my escap- 
ade quite secret He attended to my tale, 
grew interested in my outside railway Jour- 
ney, and all but laughed at my police wkiteor 
ture. To cut my story short, I will give hia 
parting words to me: * Mr. Temple, I had 
thou^tthat probably dissipation or care- 
lessness had detained you in town. For 
many reascms, I will take no notice what- 
ever of what has happened* If I took mdj 
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notice at all, it must be in a very serious way. 
Report yourself to the adjutant ; or perhaps 
I had better take you to him myself, and in- 
troduce you. Make what excuses you like 
to your brolher-oflacers for your non-appear- 
ance; and 1 will not exact a promise from 
you, but rememl)er you have got into this 
scrape through drinking * 

" * I was not at all drunk, sir,' said I. 

" • No, I never said you were, Mr. Temple ; 
but being by natuie of an excitable temper- 
ament, you did that which you would not 
have done had you taken no beer, cham- 
X>agne, or sherry for lunch ; and putting aside 
the bodily risk you ran, you did that which 
might have cost you what you value proba- 
bly more than life — I mean your good name. 
Now, my very strong advice to you, Mr. 
Temple, is this : Po not let any circumstan- 
ces whatever lead you to drink anything 
strong before your dinner. I do not mean 
to imply that you are likely to get drunk ; 
but the silly habit of drinking on an empty 
stomach merely lor drinking's sake— the 
silly habit of making two heavy dinners a 



day, when beer, sherry, and champagne are 
drunk at lunch, may or may notfejure others, 
but will probably lead a person of yoiu* tem- 
perament to do in some moment of excite- 
ment that which you will all your life regret.* 

" * I promise, sir, to ' 

** * No, don't promise, Mr. Temple. You 
Httle know the temptations which, as a young 
officer, you will encounter. Don't promise, 
but ever remember my advice.' 

" Colonel sleeps in the Crimea ; he 

died in my arms. Admiral and Captain 

are also both dead. Of John Smith the 

medical student I know nothing; perhaps, 
when he reads this, he may claim my ac- 
quahdtance. Most religiously have I kept my 
dear old colonel's advice. I can sefely say, 
that in health, in pocket, in happiness, in 
every way I have prospered, save as regards 
my wounds"— Harry glanced at his shatter- 
ed useless arm — " and to the last hour of my 
life,remembering my own early days and nar- 
row escape, never, unless I am filly persuad- 
ed that he deserves it, will I be hard upon a 
youngster.' 
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Vfer^ed in llM Noonu of a flowsry deD, 
Whoce 0w«jixig cenien rose and fell 
With the Bummer night-wind's liglitest swell. 
Gathered the hosts of fidry-Iand; 
Some from the ibrest, some from the sand. 
Mountain and beck, and the rocky fell, 
Bi% «r and lake, and the tangled tarn, 
Femy i»og and llchened cairn— 
Qatbered them there in that frajin'Ant dell ; 
Some crept oot of the snowy vest 
That Added the water-iny's breast, 
GkMO 10 the sparkling wavelet pressed— 
8oBa ftom tiie mosses a-n<»th the oak. 
And some firom the bIae-beU*s azure cloak— t 
Some crept out of the pitcher plant. 
That deep in the solitnde loves to haunt. 
And some ttam the Uidy-slippn>*s cap, 
Whm* they slept all day, till the moon came up. 
And some dropped down Drom the tops of trees. 



Where their cobweb k^mmo^i awnitf in th 
breeze- 
Some crept out of the clefts of rocks, 
Some fh>m under the broad-leaved docks. 
And some from the velvet maUen stalk*— 

All came decked in the ttlcksy pride 

Of the rainbow hues, and more beside. 
'Twas a conclave gathered of Fairydom, 
At the base of Helvellyn's mighty dome ; ' 

For a rumor at various times had come 

Of a dillbrent Uiod than that they knew. 

And ihim place to place the story flew. 

Of a distant clime o*er the ocean blue. 

Where all, to their fairy lore, was new ; 

More fhigrant flowers, of a brighter hne, 

*Kcath sommer sons in abnndance grew. 
Whose ikdeless trees over aU the land 
Strike deep their roots in a golden sai^d. 
So Oberon summoned his oupbish band 
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To the blossomed ralley, to tell and hear 
AU that had U^eaed each Mrj ear. 

Nif sez, (torn Norway, Joined the crowd, 
Croeaiog the maelstrom, roaring load ; 
Brownies and kelpies, tnm 8oottli»h hill, 
ToQChing the harp with their kelpie skil] ; 
Sires from the German Wonderberg, 
And kobolds, starting; from Oldenberg; 
Nixes and necks from the river brake. 
And stromkarls ont of the shelving lake ; 
Vagas from Italj, daendes from Spain, 

Te^s and Intins and gobelins from France — 
They have cleansed their robes from their travel stain. 
And all to the valley of flowers advance. 
A week and a day 
Hath passed away. 
In the ftolickflome ftirtes* sport and play, 

While night after night, in the grassy rings. 
Bach one his partner merrily flings. 
Horses In stables for miles aroond 
lUschlevoiis elves have pranced o*er the gronnd. 
Tying their manes into stirmps tight, 
And making them snort with speed and fright ; 
Fountains and grottos they've lingered by. 
And watching yonng mothers* times draw nigh. 
Have stolen the babe from its cradle-bed, 
Fladng a changling elf instead ; 
They have pindied maids'arms till they all were black, 
And witched Ae cattle in woodUnd track. 
While many a lone wight, to his cost. 
Hath foUowed their elflsh lights UU lost. 
Now they have left their ttoUc and ftin. 
For the basineas they've oome on has Jost beinui. 
. Th* sentry five, who hath kept the time, 
Solemnly soondeth the midnight chime- 
Twelve small strokes of a tiny bell— 
('Twas made of the wood-/nails pearly shell)— 
And the bells on the caps of each fiiy and ehre 
Chime at once to the hour of twelve. 

They have listened the tales each has to tell. 
They have pondered the matter long and well ; 
There's another land, with wood and doll. 
Fairer and richer in tree and flower. 
Stretching its plains in a perfect bower. 
Brighter in moonlight's magical hoar. 
And spreading aflir In tto wealth of bloom. 
Bach opening chalice of rich perfbme. 
While the gorgeous tints of Its blooms innm«» 
E'en the moonless night 
With a nascent light. 
That maketh the tropical darkness bright. 
Then Oberon calls from his fairy throne— 
" We will seek that land of the sunny zone. 
That brighter land than was ever known. 
With richer flowers and fruits o'erstrewn 
Than ever these Northern skies shone on. 
We will tarry us there a year and a day, 
And then to the Himmaleh mount, away. 
To answer the grim Demogorgon*s call. 
Who summons his fairy subjects all. 
To Judge of the deeds of the passing years, 
Bvery Ave, with their hopes and fears, 
Whether they are worthy of smiles or tears ; 
A year and a day we'll have to stay. 
In the gorgeous moonbeam's light to ptay, 



And lash oarselves in thetr brightar ray, 
Bre we must to the Judgment ground away. 
At the foot of the toweriilg Himhiya. 

We win linger there on that far-oflT strand. 

And press oar feet to its golden sand ; 

We will climb the creepers that drape the t 
And scent the fragrance of every breeze. 

And revel in flowers of a Ihdeless hue. 

That ope with each passing day anew; 

Where no flrost comes with a chilling breeaa. 
To nip the bods, or to strip the trees. 

Say, fairies, why do we Unger here t 

Our wings are strong, why should we leart 

Let OS mount on that beanrof the gleaming moosi 
And the sea and the earth weMl sail aboon« 
And visit the land of our longing soon." 

Than a tiny murmuring soand arose. 

Like a pebbly stream as it softly flows. 

Or the thrifty com in the warm nights grows. 
Or the stirred leaves tell of the aephyr'a deeds, 
Or a little rill through the grasses speeds. 

They have mounted at once on that silvery ray. 

And many a league they have sped away, 

Bre the blossoms, scarce bending with ttniesi 

weight 
Have their entp^ cups lifled, when f^eed tnm 
their freight; 

For swift as an angel's peerless flight. 

And straight as an arrow darts from sig^t. 

Swerving them neither to left nor right. 

Over the sea, on that summer uiglit, 

Close to the crests of the ocean white. 

All in the trappinga oi mirth bedight. 

And wafted along on a beam of light, 

A beam of the moon in Its ftillness bright. 

Floated each fairy lass and wight. 
Steering their eourse right merrily 
For the glorioos Isles of the Oarib aea. 

The flyiag-flsh leaped up in glee. 
As the little people darted by. 

And a school of dolphins stopped to see— 

7*hey were gone ere the foremost winked Ids eyt^ 
While a grand old Norwhale, floating by. 
Thinking a Southern clime to try. 

Scarce pointed ]\is tas^the way they kept 

Ere a thousand mUee beyond they swept; 

And the sailor who had the watch tftat niglkt, 
Something he saw In the distance bright. 

And he Joyously shoated, " Helm a-lee 1 " 

A '*Mm0 " he saw in the far olT sea ; 

But 'twas only a gleam of the fairies bright, 
As they hurried along in the weird moonlight. 
• ) . . • . * . . • 

Tiny bells are tinkling. 
Little feet are twinkling 

O'er the golden sand ; 
Flowery censers swinging. 
Subtle perfhmes flinging, 

To the fftiry band. 
Brightly ovcrehinine. 
Moonlight shows the twining 

Of each gracefhl stem. 
As with rapturous raising 
Every eye Is gazing 

On that IsIjiDd gem. 
Tree fama tall, upspringing* 
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Lordlj palms out flingtn^^ 

Long and cnrling plomet ; 
Oay convolvalM streaming, 
Bhew the painted gleaming 

or their goiy^eons blooms. 
Pragrant white myrtiUa« 
Parer than a lily, 

'Mong its dark leares gleams ; 
Paeslfloras creeping, 
01d-man*8-grey'beard sweeping. 

Over black rock« stieams. 
Bvery spot is covered- 
Tree, rock, ground o'erhovered 

With loxoriant life; 

And each sense is pleieored, 

^ While its Joys Are treaanied. 

Without toil or striiiB. 

^ Clostcrf Dg fhiits dellcions I 

Conld the (rods e'er wish ns 

Pnrer, sweeter food 
Than they're here bestowing, 
Richly, ripely glowing— 
Beaatlftil as good 7 
Orel the lands spread the meny bands, 
Pisepiniir in flower-caps, climbing the strands 
Of the tangled Tines, or pierdng the ftnits 
With the thorns they have found on the wild rose 
shoots— 
Preitolng the juices that can but please 
Into bright Fuchsia chalices. 

Or drinking flrom hulls of the allspice cleft- 
Pity such nectar should ever be left I 
Some climbed the cables that pendent hong 
From the wild Dg tree, as they loosely swung— 
Some trod the trumpet-tree*s silvery plates. 
Or, forming together, heaped piles of daites. 
Wmm p«paw to plantain^ baaiiiia, they flew. 
And gleefhlly gathered where pine-apples grew ; 
They chattered and climbed o'er the coc(j^nt 

rough. 
And decided the sight Of it surely enon^ 
AlOie ecrew^i>ine and falabash wondering stopped, 
Aad screamed in affright when a cannon-ball dropped; 
But they Uinghed in a chorus of merriest glee 
When they found the Bwe|| aisles that bears the 
mammee, 
And never a beund to sQipriae cobM be aet, 
WlMD tlie bright, golden globes of the oiaags they 
met. 
The citron and lemon all scattered around, 
Hesperian fhiita,?e that dotted the ground. 
The mztmeg just creeping through crimsoning mace. 
And the cassia's lohg pods broni^t a smile to their 

Biidi beauty and fragrance combining to trace. 

Some ran ttom the agave, with tall, pointed spear. 
To be but impaled upon cactuses near, 

WUle the thirsty, who drank of the dear, limpid 
Slangs, 

teld water no purer e'er dripped ttom their wings ; 



While some, who had thongfatleaaly followed th« 
lamps . 

Of the flre-flies, who lighted them off to the 
swamps. 
Got lost in a forest of towering bamboo. 
So thick that scarce fkiries could nuke a way through. 

But all was so beautlAil— sea, sky and air— 

Barth never could shew other region so fldr. 
There were curious animals, strange to the sight, 
And birds with rare plumage, of coloring bright ; 

Agoutis and lizards ran over the ground. 

And monkeys aloft in the tree-tops were fbund. 
Flamingoes and herons and pelicans, too. 
Stood by the salt sedgee, while overhead flew 

The tanager, hang-nest and parroquets bright, 

While the mocking-biid^s mnaic enlivened the 
night 
No wonder the lUrles ne'er noted the hours, 
So strange were the animals, birds and the flowers. 

So luscious the fhiitage, so brilliant the skies, 

Such sounds ftv the ears, and such sights tor the 
eyes, 
That they heeded so moments, thes^ gay little folk, 
Though the wood-tick was counting them, stroke ai- 
ter stroke. 

Down-dromiiag, the mocm scarce a crsecent can 
show. 

The rim of the horieon passing bdow, ^ 
As Oberon shouted Vlth call and '* haUoo,'* * 

Much pufllng and blowing and iUry ado. 

Blew blasts on his trumpet, prolonging them wall, 

(That trumpet was made of a trachea shell. 

Found at the btM of old SnowdoB*s swell.) 
It reached them all, with its summons loud. 
But its power was lost to warn the crowd. 

They had lingered too long 'mid those beautiftil 
things. 

If ever thinking of IbkUng the plumes of their 
wings. 
Their year and a day hath passed away. 
And a single night is the/a<rystay. 

Then drooping in tOenee their doom they waitf 
Hark I to the An^onga's bell. 
Through the echoing forest rise and swell. 

And up Arom the heights of the SouMere 

The tropic dsy god mounts the air ; 
But a mercifbl power shapes the destiny | 
Of the^ flitting ihlrlea from o^er the sea. 

For the sun's brlj^t eye now gitaxe^ o*er 

A bevy of birds neVjr seen before— 
Brilliantly robed in rainbow hues. 
That over the ftatrant blooms dllfhse. ^^ 

Brighter their plumage than ruby sheent S 

Purer than topaa or emerald's green— ^ 

Glowing as roee-buds steeped in flre. 
Or clouds of the west, when its suns expire— ^ 

^ Those flitting blooms, with their changefhi dyes, . 
^ Those Orchids of air fbr the tropic skies. / 

OolumbU the fldryfbUt never hath known, ) 

Bat the beaotiftil hnmmisg-birdi are her own. 
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CHAPTER VL 

unitary sttnation at tiie dote of tBSk-^Whj the 
the OonHBderatOT could net prevent the Federals 
Irom ovemmniogthe TfaBs-Mlsaiefl|>pl.— The sec- 
ond coll of '* The Great Ajuwonda."— Chrlrtmaa.— 
Battle of Mnrfreesboro.— Retreat of Bragg.— Fall 
of Ttcksbofg.— Bast Tenneflsee occupied by the 
enemy.-Jtoaecranf occnpiea Chattanooga— Battie 
of Chickamanga.— Onmt plaoed in oommand of the 
Tankee army.— HiMion Ridge.— Bragg ihUa back 
to Dalton.— The winter.— Sherman^ MisaiBtlppi 
expedition- what it meant, and why it fitiled.— 
Sherman appointed to command the army at Chat- 
taoooga.— Why Dalton waa- abandoned.— O. W. 
Smith.— He Ukee command of the Sute Line.— 
Militia engage the enemy.— Confederate army croaa- 

' «8 the Chattahoochee.— FallB biick to Atlanta.— 
Gen. Johnston relieved.— Hood in command. 

Thb year 1862 was now fast drawing to 
& close. It had been a period of si^al tail* 
ore in the west, and one of infinite disaster 
to the Confederacy. The military situation 
in this section may be summed up in a few 
words. Van Dom with his fences at Ripley 
— the Mississippi River, with tlie exception 
of Vicksbui^, in the hands of the enemy- 
Kentucky lost — Middle and West Tennessee 
occupied by a powerful Federal force, while 
East Tennessee, that stronghold of Union- 
ism, stood not only ready, but anxious to 
greet the invader. The loss of this section 
would not only operate against us seriously 
in the matter of supplies, but by closing up, 
as it would do, the great thoroughtare be- 
tween east and west, compel th^ Confeder- 
ates to adopt as their channel of commimi- 
cation between these parts the more circnit- 
ous routes through the seaboard States— 
greatly enhancing tl^ difficulty of transport- 
ing troops and munitions, and the danger of 
interruption from accidental causes. And 
not only thi8,<4t gave the enemy choice in 
their Une of invasion— a matter of no small 
moment, as will presently appear. 

Sraggt with his main army, had concen- 
trated at Murfyeesboro, while Rosecrans held 
Nashville with a foroe greatly exceeding that 
(610) 



of the Confederate commander. In the 
Trans-Mississippi our forces had been oblige 
ed to retire from Missouri, and the river be- 
ing open as low as Ylckstmrg, and' frxim 
thence to New Orleans, it was an easy mat- , 
ter for the enemy, with the aid of their ioK 
mcnse fleet, to overrun uid destroy evefy 
section adjacent to navigable water. The 
reader will readily perceive that no'conceo- 
traUon of troops on our part could prevent 
this, because then it would only be necesfia* 
ry ibr the enemy to keep out of the way ef 
such large concentrated force, destroying 
those sections that were unprotected, l^e 
only plan to prevent this was by bloddng 
up the rivers against their gunboats— «nd 
this would have necessitated the dividing of 
the Trans-Mississippi army into as many 
detachments as there were rivers to block- 
ade. Scattered over thousands of mflea, 
with no means of communication except ty 
marching over roads the greater ])ortion of 
die year impassable, and too far separated to 
support or assist each other, they would hare 
pn>ved an easy prey to the enemy, who, with 
the aid aflbrded by the river, could rajrfdfy 
concentrate upon these small detached 
bodies, and destroy them in detail. Texas, 
it is true, had escaped invasion because die 
hte no large rivers or railroads, but by the 
blockade of her ports and the possession of 
the Mississippi Valley by the enemy, was as 
perfectly isolated and almost as completely 
lost to us as either Kentucky or Mtssomi 

Under these circumstances, it would not 
be difficult to see that the enemy would now 
select some other field of operation in the 
coming campai(?nt An<l for this purpoM 
might, without detriment to theirown cause, 
or affording any especial advantage to us, 
withdraw the greater portion of their itoops 
trom beyond the river, leaving their gun- 
boats to patrol navigable streams, and hold 
the country a(^jacent in subjection. By turn- 
ing to the map we will find a small town on 
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llie Memphis aad Riobmond railroad^ and 
near the Ckorgia and Tennessee line, whicbi 
although scarcely heard of at the beginning 
of hoeUlities. was deatined soon to occupy 
on important place in the hietoxy of this 
war. This little pUioe is Chattanooga, and 
here we find that the great lines of railroad 
connecting east and wait^-Mea^his and 
Bichmond and Washhigton City— nnite with 
those of the west and the ^eat northwest 
h^ way of Nashville, and with the south and 
southwest by way of Atlanta, which is one 
of the great centree of our Southern rail- 
im4 system. From Atlanta, running west, 
we find a Uue of railroad which concentrates 
in itself the whole railroad system of Ala- 
bama, to a very important extent The oc- 
cupation of this road at Opelika would close 
eA^tnally all railroad communication be- 
tween the east and the States of Alabama, 
HissisBippi and West Florida, and complete- 
ly cut them off firom the reat of the Confed- 
eracy, for their riyera,idl flowing South, 
are useless for such purposes. Now, we 
must bear in mmd H^htly to estimate the 
aitaa^n, that the seaooast of these States 
W|L8, at this time, yigorously blockaded. The 
Jlisaissippi, which forms their western boun- 
daiy, in the hands ot the enen^, and should 
ha now move in force upon Chattanooga— 
pecnpy that point, and render East Tennet- 
aea untenable, with the idd of the Memphis 
a^d lUchmond road, and the Tennessee riv- 
er* he could, with a comparatively small 
fiMce, hold the whole Southern line of the 
Sta^ of Tennessee, detaching it fh>m the 
Ooafederacy, and force it to contribute to the 
■ipport of the invading army, and at the 
flrime time compel us to ooncentiate our 
whole available fbrce,now tearfhlly reduced 
hi numbers by the loss of so mnch territory, 
at some point along the Chattanooga and 
Atlanta road, for the protection of the cotton 
States. Should this army be forced bach 
aad Atlanta occupied, these States would be 
iBore completely '* corked up " than was But- 
Isr by Gen. Beauregard aV Benauda Htm* 
diad. And this was the second ooil of that 
"* Great Anaconda,'* which was to press the 
vevy life blood firom out the Sontham Omi- 
fisderacy. 
For the purpose of protecting Esst Ten- 
i and covering the Virginia and Ten- 
r railroad a small foiee nnder Geneial 



Frazer had been left at Cumberland Gap. 
Tho position was strong— indeed, considered 
impregnable, and the force deemed amply 
sufficient for the purpose for which it was 
designed. The winter, which is usually se- 
vere in this section, bad already set in, and 
both armies were supposed to have retired 
pierm'u^ently into winter quarters. Indeedi 
no satisfied was the Coniederate Govern- 
ment with the posture of affidrs tbat they 
bad withdrawn Eirby Smith's command, 
leaving only ftbout 80,000 men to face the 
foe. 

Christmas came, and with it the usual 
merry making of that season, when sudden- 
ly the startling intelligence comes that the 
foe are in motion, and are rapidly marching 
upon MurfVeesboro. Scenes of festivity are 
now changed to the marshaling of armed 
hosts, and in great haste the army crosses 
Stone River for the purpose of taking up a 
more defisnsiMe position. 

BATTLE OF IflTBFRBBSBOBO. 

On the morning of the dlst of December 
the battle begun, and all day it raged fierce* ' 
ly— the ConfMerates being victorious at , 

every point. Step by step they force the ene* 
my back, until night puts an end to the con- 
test The foUowhig day the bi^ttle was not 
renewed, and Bragg tdegraphed to Rich- 
mond that he had gained a great victoiy. 
Rosecrans had indeed fallen back, but only 
to occupy stronger ground, and when, after 
two days of delay, during which he had un- 
pie time to reorganize his troops, Bragg 
again attacked, it was only to find himself 
repulsed after a terrible day's fight, and nl^' 
terly unable to carry the position. A cold| 
driving northeast rain had set in as nighl 
approached ; our troops were worn out and 
dispirited, and reports constantly coming in 
that strong rdnforcements were marching 
to the support of the Yankees. It was deem- 
bsst, under these circomstances, to fall back, 
and the order was given to retire. Bragg 
retreated successfhlly to Tullahoma, while 
Rosecrana quietly occupied Murfree^)oro. 

Sach ode, as is nsaal on occasions whoa 
there is room ior doubt, claimed the victoiy, 
and much has been said and written upon 
the subject. But however ingenious the ar- 
guments may be in support of the chums of 
both, or dther side, it is very evident that in * 
the grand result anything shwt of an over* 
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Whelming victory gained us nothing, and 
equally evident, in such a campaign, that we 
were destined to be shoved back, gradually, 
perhaps, but surely, in the presence of num- 
bers. 

The battle of Murfbeesboro put a stop to 
active op)erations in this section, and for 
months the two armies quietly faced each 
other, without a move on either side. Dur- 
ing the spring and early summer the con- 
test at Vicksburg, which had for its object 
the unobstructed navigation of the Missis- 
sippi, seemed to have absorbed the undivid- 
ed attention of both governments. Its fall 
would redeem the pledge made by the Lin- 
coln administration to the Northwestern 
States, and effectually split the Confederacy 
in two. But the plan of Gen. Beauregard, 
" to fight for it at Fort Pillow and in Ken- 
tucky," was disregarded, and on the 4th of 
July, 1863, it fell, and with it some 80,000 
prisoners, and nearly all the heavy ordnance 
in the Western Department also fell into the 
hands of the enemy. The first coil of "The 
Anaconda'* had then been drawn closely 
and successfhlly about us — the whole Trans- 
Mississippi cut off— and it only remained to 
strike one more fatal blow to leave the South 
helpless at the feet of the conqueror. For 
this purpose a grand campaign against At- 
lanta, by way of Chattanooga, was at once 
adopted, and without delay preparations 
made to set it on foot. Attention wad now 
again directed to operations in Tennessee, 
and it being clearly expedient to occupy the 
eastern portion of that State, as preliminiiry 
to an mvasion of the cotton States, a strong 
body of men was organized by the Federal 
Government for this purpose in Kentucky, 
placed under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Ambrose Bumside, and named by the Yan- 
kees the " Army of the Cumberland." 

About this time a movement of the forces 
under Rosecrans, resulting in the occupation 
of Liberty and Hoover's Gaps, compelled 
Bragg to retreat to Chattanooga, which he 
did on the 29th of June, 1868. Rosecrans* 
forces now amounted to 70,000 men, while 
the column tmder Bumside was not less than 
25,000 strong. Being thus reinforced, the 
Yankee commander pushed on after Bragg, 
and on the 20th of August occupied Steven- 
son and Bridgeport, the latter being Hie 
point at which the NashTlUe and Chattanoo- 



ga and the Yiiglnia and Tennessee railroadi 
crossed the Tennessee river. In this por- 
tion it would be easy to reinforce his anny 
by way of Memphis, from troops lately op- 
erating against Yxckftburg. Bumside had 
also advanced fh>m Kentucky on Knoxvilla, 
and Cumberland Gap having been surrso- 
dered, the way was open into the heart' of 
£i»t Tennessee, and all that section aooft la 
the hands of the foe. 

There b a line of railroad from Knozdlk 
to Dalton, Ga., uniting at that point with 
the road (h>m Atlanta to Chattanooga, and 
one 'also from Knoxville to Chattanooga. 
Knoxville being in Ihe hands of the Yan- 
kees, it was only tecessory for Rosecrana to 
advance, take possession of Chattanooga, 
open commimication with Bumside, and 
thus give him the benefit of the Tennessee 
river and the Memphis road, as a channd 
for his supplies. This done, it wonld be 
easy for the latter to advance along the 
Knoxville and Dalton railroad, in the dino- 
tion of Dalton, take Bragg in the rear, de- 
stroy his oommunlcatiins, uid force him to 
retreat beyond that point And tliis advas- 
tage was not overlooked. 

Toward the last of August Roeeoraas 
crossed the Tennessee, and, the Contedeiates 
having fiillen back, occupied Chattanooga^ 
Bragg had retreated beyond Mission Bidge^ 
and up Chickamauga creek to Gordon's MilL 
Here he made a stand, and heavy reinfoio»> 
ments having been sent him — among Hieia 
five brigade*s ot Longstreet's splendid corps, 
from the Army of Northern Virginia— it vraa 
determined to make a grand effort to cmah 
Rosecrans, as the only means of defeating m 
sucoessfril campaign. 

BATTUB <^ CHICKAMAUaA. 

On the 19th of September the battle be- 
gun. The onset of the enemy was snddett 
and terrible, but oar troops presented a steady 
front, and after a fearful conflict, which ' 
only ended by the darkness of night, i 
ceeded in forcing the enemy back at ererf 
point We had engaged superior nomben* 
but held the battle-field. On the followiiiff 
day the flight was renewed, and after raging 
with great friry, we succeeded in loaUng 
Rosecrans, and driving him in otter oonte* 
sion from the field. Had Bragg continoed 
the poranit it is more than probabla he 
wonld have eaiosed the surrend^ of the 
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i^hole Yankee army, compelled Bum aide to 
retire from East Tennessee — possibly across 
the Ohio-— and hare recovered much, if not 
all, of our lost ground. As it tvas, this bat- 
tle, which had cost such fearful losses, re- 
sulted in a fmitless victory. The enemy had 
only been driven back to his base, and there 
at once set about reorganizing his troops, 
and fortifying his position, and when Bragg 
at length advanced, it was only to find him 
so well prepared that it was deemed rash- 
ness to attack. He therefore sat down be- 
fore the place with the vain hope of starv- 
ing it out. 

The . defeat, however, cost Rosecrans his 
command, and on the 18th ol October Gen. 
U. 8. Grant was sent to relieve him. Bragg 
had so far succeeded in his efforts at starving 
(he Yankees that Grant, on assuming com- 
mand, found them reduced to half-rations ot 
horse and mule meat But that ofilcer at 
once threw a strong force upon the exten- 
sion of Bragg's line at Stevenson, and forc- 
ing it back, once more re-established his 
communication by water He now ascer- 
tained that Bragg had detached Longstreet, 
and had sent him to East Tennessee. Upon 
learning this, Grant determined at once to 
attack. Marching his whole force out of 
Aeir entrenchments, he boldly ascended 
Ifission Hidge, along which the Confeder- 
ates were posted, and drove them at every 

point. 

On the night of the 25th Nov. the whole 
army was in ftill retreat, and on the road to 
Bi^ton. The enemy, beUeving the Confed- 
erates in a state of panic, pushed an ad- 
Tance column of 10,000 men closely after 
them. But Claiborne had been sent with 
his gallant division to cover the rear, and 
the Yankees having incautiously run upon 
him, he turned, With the hiry of a tiger, up- 
on their disordered ranks, and put them to 
flight, with the loss of fifteen hundred in 
killed and wounded, and above three hun- 
dred prisoners. Grant now abandoned the 
parsuit, suffering the Confederates to retire 
without ftirther molestation. 

The retreat was conducted to Dalton, 
where Bragg was finally relieved on the 27th 
of December, and Gen. Joseph £. Johnston 
placed in command. At this time the Con- 
fi^erate force amounted to 80,826 infimtry 
msd artillery, and 5,018 cavalry, inclndhig 

88. 



Roddy's command at Tuscumbia. With this 
small force Johnston was called upon to 
hold in check 80,000 Yankees, or more than 
double his whole effective force. Until the 
latter part of February no movement of any 
note was taken on either side, Johnston be- 
ing left the meanwhile (Vee to devote his 
whole energies to the numerical increase of 
his army, and do all that organization and 
disciphne could accomplish toward making 
it thoroughly effective in the coming cam- 
paign. 

It is understood that previous to the com- 
mencement of active operations ** on this 
theatre of war" — probably early in the spring 
of 1864 — the Confederate Government con- 
templated and desired that another oftcnsive 
campaign should be made into Kentucky, 
and ample means for transportation were 
provided hi advance— the War Department 
offering to place at the disposal of the com- 
mander of the western army 75,000 effective 
men for this purpose. Certain conditions, 
however, were imposed by the €k)vernment 
in reference to the contemplated line of op- 
erations, so that it mifl^ht l)e enabled to place 
these additional troops at the disposal of the 
General commanding. A. disagreement as 
to this proposed line, it appears, resulted in 
Gen. Johnston^s adopting a defensive instead 
of an offensive c^iinpaign. 

But although the enemy had suffered Gen. 
Johnston to pass the winter undistarl)ed, 
they had by no means been inactive. The 
army at Chattanooga had been strengthened 
by heavy reinforcements, and inmiense mag- 
azines of material of every kind collected at 
that point, in anticipation' of the commenoe- 
ment of an active and arduons campaign 
into Georgia. They had also collected a 
coUimo of 85,000 men, artillery and infant- 
ry, at Yicksburg, a large combined mihtarf 
and naval expeditioa at New Orleans, and 
aboat 10,000 cavalry and mounted infkntry 
at Corinth and Bolfy Springs. These troops 
were designed for an expedition intoM^ 
BiB8i(^ the object of which was hut little 
undentood, and less thought of at the timlDy 
and its lailurB caused it, in tlie stirring events 
which immediately followed, to be almost 
enttrelT e^riooked and ibrgotten. Its suc- 
cess wvinkl, however, at tiiat tmte, have dean 
the CooMetmoy ft stiuuiing blow, and possi* 
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Mj have hftstened, by Mrend months, the 
flnal result of the war. 

Now, let the reader, bearing careiblly in 
mind the explanations which have preceded 
this, take the map, and he will see that two 
great lines of railroad traverse the State of 
Mississippi, from north to soath, both intei^ 
secting with tne road fh>m Memphis to Chat- 
tanoi^a, which, at that time, was wholly in 
fhe hands of the enemy. The most western 
of these roads, after passing through Jack- 
son, the capital of the State, termhiates at 
New Orleans, while the otha*, skirting along 
the boondarr of Mississippi, through the 
richest provisioil growing portion of the 
Sooth, finally reaches Mobile by way of 
Southwestern Alabama. There is also a 
xaikoad fhnn Jackson to Vicksborg, coo- 
necting that point directly with the Missis- 
slppL Now, by occupying Jackson a secure 
base could be established in the heart of 
Mississippi, with three lines of conmiunica- 
tkm by railroad, the flrat to Yicksburg, the 
second to New Orleans, and the third to 
Memphis ; and putting at least half of the 
State completely In the hands of the enemy. 
From Jackson to Meridian there is no rail- 
road ; but with a base at the former place, it 
would be no very difflcult.task to march an 
army across the country with supplies suffi- 
cient to reach Meridian, when the cavalry 
and mounted infantry assembled at Corinth, 
having moved rapidly on Okalona, and 
thence down the Mobile road, would, by the 
time the infkntry column should arrive there, 
have opened a line of communication to 
Memphis, ennabling them thus to establish 
a secure base at this point, and with ease 
replenish their supplies. This being done, 
the Yankees could with safety cross the 
Tombigbee, occupy Selmaand Montgom^y, 
thus getting control of the entire railroad 
qrstem of the State, and cutting off Mobile 
both by railroad and water trom aU commu- 
nication with the rest of the South. In this 
state of affairs she must have quickly snr^ 
tendered to any persistent attacks from the 
naval expedition fitted out at New Orleans, 
and designed for this olject The fidl of 
Mobile would open a double line of com* 
munication to the sea, eBablin^i; the enemy 
to establish a Uiird base at Montgomery, and 
giving him control of all the railroads and 
navigable streams in the State. With this 



immense advantage, he oould, without hesi- 
tation, march to Opelika--fh)m thence dis- 
patch his mounted infantry and cavalry, tiy 
way of Columbus, to Macon, destroying all 
our fkctories and depots of supply at these 
points, and that probably without an en- 
gagement, while his main column, advanc- 
ing on Atlanta, would take Johnston, al- 
ready confronted by an army nearly double 
his own, in rear, force him to abandon Dal- 
ton, and with it Northern Qeoigia, compel 
him to retreat by way of Augusta, anc) pos- 
sibly force him to withdraw from the State. 
The two armies being thus united, and a for- 
tified base establidied at Atlanta, Qeorgia 
must have fallen an easy prey, and with it 
Florida, reducing the territory neld by the 
Confederates to two States, and a part of a 
third State, in which supplies of eYery kind 
had already been nearly exhausted. The 
crushing effect of the loss of these States can 
be only estimated when we remember thai 
at this time, with all her resources, the Con- 
federacy was barely able to fUmish one-sixtli 
of a pound of meat as a day*s ration to each 
soldier, and a small amount of coarse com 
meal as the only addition to this inadequate 
supply. 

Cut off fh)m these States, the Carolinas and 
a small part of Virginia would alone have 
remained for the support of two large ar- 
mies, and as the last hope of the Confedera- 
cy. How long the final result could then 
have been delayed the reader must Judge for 
himself 

The plans of the Federals having been 
finally matured, M%|. €ten. Wm. T. Sherman^ 
who for some time past had been serving 
with the army at Chattanooga, under Grants 
was detached and assigned to the command. 
Repairing to Yicksburg, he at once assum- 
ed, in person, command of the infantiy col- 
unm assemblea there, while the cavalry and 
mounted infantry designed to operate in con- 
Junction with it along the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad, was phiced under Generals Smith 
and Qrierson, two of the boldest and most 
dashing cavalry officers in the Yankee ami^. 
About the 1st of Februaiy Sherman, having 
previously occupied Jackson, boldly began 
his march across the country towards Merid* 
ian, while Smith and Grierson moved rap- 
idly from Corinth in the direction of Okalo- 
na, and the naval expedition fhMn New Or- 
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leans began a Aerioiu demonitration against 
MobUe. At tlie same time Thomaa, wbo 
liad been left in oommand of the troope in 
Georgia bej^an a iieavy demonstration npoo 
Johnston's lines at Dalton. This movement 
was designed, no doubt, to prevent tliat offi- 
cer fhnn reinlorcing the army in Miaeiflsippi, 
and aft tiro same time draw his attention 
tway fVom the real point of attaclc in his 
rear. Bat if this was the oi^fect it fkiled. 
Hardee had already been dispatched to 
Meridian, and Thomas, after driving in oar 
oatposts, withdrew, leaving oar lines at Dal- 
ton unchanged. 

Qen. Polk, who had been some time pre- 
vioQs asaigoed to the command of the De- 
partment of the Mississippi, at once b^gan 
active preparations to meet tlie Issue He 
liad recQQtlj ht&k reinforced by Hardee's 
corps; bot these troops, with soch additions 
as he deemed it pradent to withdraw flrom 
Mobile, scarcely amounted to 17,000 men. 
FMIng that with this fbrce it was oseless to 
attempt t9 meet the army opposed to him, 
he dispatched Mi^. Gen. a D. Lee, with his 
command, to clieeh'and harass the enemy, 
while be haatily gathered up all the supplies 
and stores at Merldiaa and within his reach, 
and sent tbem, together with the rolling 
tUKk of the road, to Mobile. He then quiet- 
Jy withdrew behind the Tombigbee, dis- 
patching Forrest akmg the Oltio road, with 
ofdtfs to meet and chedE, if possible, Grier- 
8on*s advance. Hastily gathering his fbroes 
together, which did not exceed twenty-five 
hundred, all told, Fonvst swept north with 
a rapidity hitherto unprecedented. The Yan- 
kees had already advanced to Okalona, and 
bad poasQBsed themselves of the railroad to 
that point, oeizlng and destroying all the pro- 
TiaicHis In the country, and Oommiting such 
outragea upon the women and other defbnse- 
kss iniialMtaata as would have disfftaood a 
band of aaTages. Their advance, thus far, 
had been a inarch of triumph, *' sweeping," 
•8 they helieired, "* every lurking rebel from 
the couDtiy.*' Their infantry colirain was 
less than a hundred miles o£E: That dis- 
tance aooooapliflhed, the road onen, and a 
base eatablisbed, the raid would be convert- 
edlntoa sttocessful trnwi^and the piise 
tt which they aimed fuUy within their grasp. 
But the "^TM^ WarlSagie^t^ Wat'' w— 
opoQ their pmih I and hutHag his Utttebaad 



upon them, put them to a flight fh)m which 
they never halted, or paused, or looked back 
until safb behind their fortifications at Mem- 

Sherman, meanwhile, ignorant of the fkte 
which liad befUlen his worthy cMoeiate$ and 
wa^^utor9t marched slowly on, harassed 
ccmtlnually by Stephen D. Lee, who persist- 
antly hung upon his flanks, catting off his 
stragglers and foraging parties, and eflbctu- 
ally preventing him fW>m replenishing his 
commissariat, and also from robbing the 
country throu^ which he passed. And 
when he at length reached Meridian it was 
only to And the place evacuated and stripped ^ 
of fverytbing that could be of possible use 
to him. He had not only expected to catch 
Polk unprepared, but believing that the naval 
demonstration on Mobile would induce that 
officer to march to its relief— felt satisfied 
that his strategy In occupying Montgomery 
would fbrce him to surrender with the city 
and garrison, and leave the door of his ad- 
vance into Georgia whie open. 

But now — his cavalry routed, his move- 
ment on Mobile a fhiluro, his anticipated 
line of commcmication broken up and in the 
hands of the enemy, his army without sup- 
plies, without cavalry, without a base— Na- 
polecm at Moscow was not more completely 
foiled than he. With neither the means to 
advance nor to stay, npthlng was left hhif 
but a hasty and ii%lorioas retreat, in which, 
like a great man and magnanimous warrior, 
he wreaked his vengeance upon the poor ^ 
deftoseless women and children of the coun- 
try throngh which he fled, and whom the 
fortunes of war had placed for a tsme in his 
power. 

Sherman retreated to Yicksborg, from 
which place the greater portion of his troops 
were transported to Chattanooga, and thus, 
for a Ume at least, this great undertakhig 
was abandoned. We do not find, however, 
that this failure tended in any degree to im- 
pair his standing with the Northern Gov- 
ernment, into whose fhvor he had been, for 
some time past, steadily rising, for immedi- 
atdy after his return to Chattunooga he was 
placed in command of the combiued army,, 
and then his ** March to the Sea" began. 

All contemporaneous accounts ac^'ee in 
the ihct that at this time the Army of the 
Tennessee was in the highest efi^tive fight- 
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ing condition, and the country looked .with 
confidence for favorable results when active 
operations should again be resumed. Post- 
ed along the almost inaccessible heights of 
Rocky Face Ridge, its position was deemed 
impregnable, and no anxiety felt as to its 
ability to hold that line. But as time passed 
Bherman suddenly pushed a column through 
Snake Creek Gap, which had not t>een guard- 
ed. By this move Johnston was compelled 
to abandon Dalton and its defenses, ana be- 
gin a retrograde movement, which resulted 
in his crossing the Chattahoochee. 

On the 27th of April the advance of the 
\ enemy began, and on the 7th of May Thom- 
as occupied Tunnel Hill, and took np a 
strong position at Buzzard's Roost Being 
unable to traverse this gap, Oen.* Geary was 
ordered to proceed to Dug Gap, about two 
miles southwest of Dalton, and demonstrate 
there by making a heavy attack, at the same 
time that similar movements were made 
upon various points of the line. All these 
demonstrations were simply intended by 
Sherman to cover up his real design. But 
Geary, believing his opportunity favorable, 
converted his demonstration into a real at- 
tack, and was so far successful as to occupy, 
for a time, a position, being, however, final- 
ly put to flight, and driven down the moun- 
tain. Says a Yankee historian of the war : 
"It was tills stubborn attack, mainly, which 
compelled the attention 'of the enemy, 
who thus left open Snake C*reek Gap, 
^through which McPherson pushed without 
opposition, and Dalton, being flanked, was 
evacuated.*'* Col. M^ndtl, who played a 
conspicuous part in this attack on Dug Gap, 
was rewarded by the Yankee Goveramenl 
with the brevet of Major General in their ar- 
my for his services on that occasion. 

Being now unable longer to maintain his 
position, Johnston slowly fell back, contest- 
ing each foot of ground with tlie enemy, and 
on the 29th of May crossed the Btowah, 
without having brought on a general en- 
gagement " A step which I have," he says 
in his official report, ** regretted ever since." 

During UiisVetreat the utny and the coun- 
try was destined to meet with a heavy kies 
in the death of Lieutenant General Polk. On 
the 14th of June, while fearlessly reconnoi- 
tering the enemy's lines, he was struck by a 

* NoTS.— New Jersey and the BebeUion, p. 097. 



I cannon l)all, and died almost instantly. He 
was a brave and skillAil officer, and had di»> 
tingnished himself in every fmttle in which 
the army had been engaged. 

The following incident, illustrative of the 
cool intrepidity of this officer, is well wor- 
thy of i)re8enratlon : During the battle of 
Perryvllle, late in the evening, observing t 
regiment, which he supposed to be ConiM- 
erate, firing on a portion of our line, and 
none of his staflf being at the moment near 
him, he at onee sralloped np, and ordered 
that they cease firing, demanding ot their 
Colonel at the same time, in no very amia- 
ble tones, what he meant by shooting at Ids 
friends? The Colonel replied there could 
be no mistake al>out the matter. He wis 
satisfied they were enemies. 

"Enemies?*' exclaimed the General. "Why, 
I have Just left them myself. Cease firinicat 
once, sir; *' and then, tnminjg to him, asked, 
"What is your name?" 

" Ookmel , of the — Indiana regi- 
ment And jrour nlime?" demanded the 
Colonel. 

To Gen. Polk's utter astonishment, lie now 
found himself In rear of the Yankee lines, 
and surrounded by a number of tbeir offi- 
cers, whom the conversation had attracted 
to the spot His presence of mind did not, 
however, for a moment desert him. His sa- 
ble dress at that hour might weU be mis- 
taken fbr " Yankee blue." The rapidly a^ 
proaching darkness t^8o favored liim, and a 
bold flront, ue felt sure, was all that was 
needed to secure his escape, so wbeeHn^and- 
denly on the Yankee, and shaking his flat in 
his fiice« he exclaimed — 

" Me sir 1— do yon wish to know who I 
am ? ril show you who I am. Cease flriag, 
sir, or you shall know it now.** 

The Yankee subsided^ and the firing hav- 
ing ceased, Gien. Polk rode slowly along the 
line, until hidden IVom sight by some trees, 
and then putting spur to his horse, galloped 
back to his own command. Being now sat- 
isfied that they were not friends, he ordered 
the nearest regiment to fire upon them. Tkis 
the^ did, killing a number, and pnltiag the 
balance to flight. 

Ob the 19th of June, the army again halt- 
ed, and took np a stl^ng position — ^Hood's 
corps, with its right on the Bfarietta and 
Canton toad, Loring's on Kenneaaw Moon- 
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tain, mid Hardeo^s with ii8 left extending 
aerofts Lost MoimtAia and Marietta road. In 
Ihk position there was incessant figbtlttg 
and skirmishing until July 8d, l!ie enemy 
gradually extending his entrenched right to- 
wards Atlanta, 

On the dlstof May, Gov. Brown had, by 
proclamatfion, called out the'mifitia of Qeor- 
gia» which included persons not snb}ect to 
conscription undo* the laws of the Confed- 
ocate Congross—Tie. : militia officers and the 
chril officers of the Stale. These troi^w 
were placed under command of Maj. Geo. 
OnstaTQs Woodson Smith, one of the most 
accomplished officers in the Omifederate ser- 
vice. 

At the commencement of the Mexican 
irar. Gen. Smith, who bad Just graduated at 
the Weet Point Military Academy, with dis- 
tingnished lienors, was commissioned a Lieu- 
tanant in the U. 8. Engineer corps, and as- 
signed to a highly important and responsi- 
ble position on the staff of the army then 
aening in Mexico. In this field he guned 
great reputation as a scientific soldier and an 
engineer of the first ability, while his natu- 
ibI intrepidity of character, coupled with a 
fliBgularly clear and unbiased Judgment, and 
a degree oi i>ruu*iuc« ik%ti oAmi uu;i kvlkli aa 
ane so yotmg, gave him a weight of Influ- 
aoco in the amy that might well have been 
OBVied by men x>f greater experience and 
of riper years. At the close of the war he 
RBtnmed to his native land honored with a 
brevet for gallant and distinguished services 
«n tha field, the highest mark of distinction 
tliat could then be conferred upon the suo- 
ersslbl soldier, and tiearing with him tlie 
miqualified approbation of his commander, 
Ids eorps, and of everylx>dy with whom he 
had served. 

Shortly after his return. Captain Smith, 
though at the time a mere boy, was selected 
as beat ()Qalified to fill a highly important 
posilion in the U. S. Military Academy^ 
that of principal instructor of military and 
civil engmeerlng— the duties of which he 
diseharged with entJbre satisfaction to the 
Government, until called to the more re- 
q^onelble position of Street Commissioner 
0. e.. Chief Engineer) of the city of New 
York. The war found him filling this im- 
portant and lucrative poet. 

Them were many at the Souths and many 



more at the North, who could not be induo- 
ed to believe, at the outset, that the war 
wonld be more than a tempomry interrup- 
tion of the former relations lietween the two 
sections; and hence many were disposed to 
await the turn of events. Not so, however, 
with Captain Smith. Hia jclear, cool Judg- 
ment enabled him at once to appreciate the 
danger threatened to his nadve South, and 
without delay he began making such prep* 
arations as would enable him to take part 
in the coming omtest In the meantime a 
severe attack of sickness confined him |o 
his bed, and for a time defeated ids cherish- 
ed plans. The whole country was now astir, 
and the bloody work, of vrar began in ear- 
nest If he would Join his friends, not a 
moment must be lost Rising lh>m a sick 
bed, and aliandoning place, property, pri- 
vate intes'esta— in fact everything— he made 
his escape through the Federal hnes with 
scarcely a thing he cotiid call his own, save 
his high reputation and the sword presented 
him by citiiens oi Kentucky (his native 
State) for gallantry in Mexico — and these he 
offered to the South. His services were ao- 
cepted, and the commission of Mijor Gen- 
eral, the highest rank**then known in the 
PrcTJcicnrtl Army, t«»*!<ier^ hire. On^^ 
Smith at once repaired to Manassas, and as- 
sumed command of th? ** Old First Divis- 
ion of the Army of Northern Viiginia,*' 
whose name is written upon every batUa- 
field oi that section. Here he served first as 
the commander of a division, then of a corps, 
and finally ot the lett wing of the artny, 
lending his aid, in all these several position}^ 
in oiycanieing an army which has rendered 
its name himous in the annals of the worlcL 
Being second in rank when Gon. Johiv- 
ston was wounded at the battle of Seven 
Pines, he became, by virtue of his position, 
temporary commander-in-chief of the army^ 
From this position he was, however, reliev- 
ed in a few days by the appointment of Gen. 
Lee. A damcerous attack oi dickness, which 
nearly cost him his life, caused Gen. Smith 

* NoTB.— The rank of Geoeral bad been created 
Bome time prevlona to thi« in what was then known 
as the ** regular army/* or peace eatal>llsbment ; bat 
tiad not yet betn-'VoaftrrMl opon any one " TOloa- 
teering for aenrlce daring the war.'* The rank ofT 
Lientenant General wae not created antil the fall of 
1862, and after the return of the army under General 
Lee fh>m its movement Into Maryland. 
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to nitire for a tikwi tkne from the oommand 
Hi his oorpe. Thit atUckwM maiiilx pro- 
duced by the extra«rdiiiary fathrae to which 
he had been exposed doring the sieiceaf and 
retreat firom Yorktovn, and the daya pre> 
ceding aad those immediately foUowtog 
8eyen Pinea. The writer of theee notes has 
a distinct recolIectioB of omng him borne 
Id an ambulance along^ oar Unes at I^tham*s 
Landing, and on the retreat from the Penin- 
■nla, when the danger of having that retreat 
cut off was imminent, and the necessity of 
ihe General's presence absolute, and he too 
m to monnt his hofse. And at Seven Rnes, 
too, wl^en, after three days and nights spent 
mostly in the saddle, he at Imigth sank per- 
fectly ora'come, how few of those who gath- 
ered around him there believed he would 
ever rally from the attack. 

The battles betore Ridunond had been 
fought, and Gen. Lee was about to tiy the 
baeardous experiment of a sadden move up- 
en Washington City, and into Maryland. 
Gen. Smith, though pronounced by his phy- 
i^ians still unable to take the fi^, at once 
hastened back to his command, which he 
was only induced to surrender, at the ear- 
nest solicitation of the President, upon the 
ground that his services were absolutely ne- 
eessary lor the deflsnse of Riohmond, which, 
by the withdrawal of Gen. Lee, wouW be 
loft entirely uncovered. To fhlly appreciate 
the position of affidrs at that time, we must 
look at them as they appeared then, and not 
l^ the light of subsequent events. McGlel- 
lap, although defeated in his attempts upon 
Richmond, still occupied a secure base on 
James River, but a short distance below the 
eity, and with an army formidable to Lee's 
entire command, for that officer had fUled in 
dislod^ng him while at the head <^ the 
irhole Confederate force, and supported as 
he was by a large fleet of the much dreaded 
gunboats, which seemed only waiting a fa- 
vorable opportunity to dash up theAppo- 
matoz river, take Richmond in rear, destroy 
her railroads, break up her commonlcatlons, 
isolate her from the rest of the Confederacy, 
and perhaps compel her surrender. He pre- 
sented to the Confederate authorities, Just 
then, a subject lor very serious o(»itempla- 
tt(m. 

Pope (the headquarters-ip-the-saddle man) 
too was making what he had some reasons 



to believe a triunfphint march into ^te in- 
terior of theBtate. He had been diecked by 
Jackson, it is true, at Cedar moan tain; but 
Jackson hau l>een fbrced to retire, after a 
bloody battle, and It was fbnad neoessaty to 
hurry forward the greatAr portion of Lee's 
army to his support Should Lee fail, the 
danger to liicbmond would be imminent^ 
and nobodif knew, ai^ that thie, thai he wauU 
fwtfaU, thus transferring the great field of op- 
erations at once back to l^hmond, and 
making it a point vital to the very existence 
of the Confbderacy. These polnis were fVi)- 
ly prened upon Gen. Smith's attention, and 
his sense of duty being appealed to,, he re- 
luctantly assented, and left the Army of 
Northern Virginia, followed by the regrets 
of his own division of the army, and of 
everybody who knew him. At a subsequent 
period he acted for a sliort thne as Confed- 
erate Secretary of War, giving general sat- 
islkctton during his l>rief administration of 
this department, and especially to tiie army. 

But a serious and unfortunate difficulty 
was destined soon to interrupt the relationa 
betweto the President and himself. Feeling 
that his usefblness was gone in the positioii 
be occupied, and a patriotic sense of da^ 
fbrbidding that he should remain as a ^og 
to the cause which he had so earnestly es- 
poused, or a mere drone in the ConMetale 
army, with great reluctance he resigned hie 
commission, and sought to aid the cause fat 
which he had sacrificed everything in tte 
way of personal interest, in some otlier 
sphere. At this time it was necessary to 
have a commander for State troops and tba 
raw levies Geofgia was about putting in lb» 
fidd, and Gen. Smith was, without a mo^ 
menfs dday, sought for and tendered tba 
position. Hip desire was to serve the Oon- 
flederacy, and he accepted AS post, well 
knowing its trials and its difficulties, with* 
out hesitation. Being willing, even In tte 
ranks, if necessary, to lend his aid to the 
right. 

Gen. Smith^at once proceeded to Atlanta^ 
and assumed oommand of the miiiiia and 
State tn)ops, whb had, in the meantime, beea 
ordered to guard the line of the Chattahoo- 
chee. The whole Yankee army was now 
moving vigorously against Gen. Jt^oston, 
and being closely preBMHl in the vich^ of 
M«]iettar--the left flank of his position over- 
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la|^>ed by Shennaa^s right, thaa thraMesing 
his line of communicatioii. On the let of 
July JohBstoD ordered Gkn. Smithy with the 
Georgia militia, to croes the river, and support 
the caTalry upoii the Jetl flank oi the Con- 
federate army. This cayalry force was com- 
posed of the brigades of Ross and Armstrong, 
and commanded by Oen. Jackson, commonly 
known to the army as ** Bed Jackson." 

The militia assigned to this dn^ consisted 
of about twelve hundred men, supported by 
Anderson's battery of light artilleiy. These 
men had but recently been collected, most 
of them irom rural homes and from peace- 
ful callings^ and were but partially organiz- 
ed, and poorly equipped, and it is not to be 
supposed that Gen. Johnston, or anybody 
else, expected that they would be able, for 
any great length of time, to hold Sherman's 
army in check. The former certainly did 
not intend that they should give decisive 
battle, for he had ordered this movement as 
a demonstration, and gave their commander 
speciflc instructions not to allow his troops 
to be seriously compromised in an engage- 
ment with any large force of the eoemy 
while in this detached position, separated as 
they were too iar from the main army to be 
promptly reinforced* even should it be deem- 
ed prudent to move the army from its forti- 
ileations in order to meet the enemy. 

As this was the delnU of a body of men 
who afterwards rendered distinguished ser- 
Ties to the cause, we would be glad, did 
qiaoe permit, to go into fiiU details of their 
four days' campaign north of the Chatta- 
lu>ochee, in the immediate presence of a 
greatly superior force of the enemy, and act- 
ing the part assigned them in the open field, 
while the balance of the army was under 
• cover. 

Gen. Smith, after having delayed the ene- 
my seToral days, and being closely pressed 
by overwhdming nimibers, determined to 
make a serious resistance, notwithstanding 
the orders he had received ** not to engage 
in actual hostilities against superior num- 
becB." The position selected was on Kick- 
iJadL Ridge. His reason for making this 
stand was, that if the heavy force confront- 
ing his 1,200 miliUa men should succeed in 
passing this point, while Johnston's army 
remained in the entrenchments around Ma- 
lietta^ the bridges anA fortifications of the 



Gbattaheoebee> In their rear, would soon be 
in the hands of the enemy, their lines of 
communication broken, and the door of re- 
treat possibly closed against them. 

At this point there was a sharp con test be* 
tween the miMtia and the enemy, wMch hut- 
ed kmr or five hours, and envied at dark — 
the militia successfrilly holding the position.* 
Borne time after dark Gen. Smith dispatched 
a note to Gen.. Johnston, giving an acooant 
of the affidr, stating, tt the same time, that 
the enemy in force were dose upon liim,aiid 
that it would be imposnbto to hold the posi- 
ttoo long aflsr daylight, if the attack was re- 
newed ; but adding that be woukl not retire 
and thus expose their line of communica- 
tion, imless ordered to do so. At the earnest 
solicitation of his chief-of-sta£r and General 
Jackson, he however added a postscript to 
his note, stating^that he would, on their ad- 
vice, retire at daylight, unless instructed by 
Gen. Johnston still to hold on. None of the 
ofiScers present believed it possible to hold 
out against the force threatening them ; but 
Gen. Smith was reluctant to retire, and thus 
expose the army to disaster, being willing, 
rather, that his whole command should be 
sacrificed, even though the attempt to drive 
k>ack a corps of Sherman*s army should prove 
a fruitless effort 

At (me o'clock next morning a member of 
Gen. Johnston's stafi* delivered to Gen. Smith 
an order to retfre to the fortifications of the 
Chattahoochee, without delay. At dawn the 
militia were withdrawn, and on arriving at 
the Ibrtifications focmd them afready occu- 
pied by Johnston's army. In a short time 
Jackson's oavahy followed at a gallop, re- 
porting that the enemy had, before sunrise. 



♦NOTS- 



N&AB Cbattahooohkb, ) 
Jii)77,1804. f 

A JB$ Waoodtinm^ J. J7. Brwons 

G«Tenior: I bfre the plesran to inftum joa thtt 
the Stste troops promise well, and hsTS already done 
good service. While the army was near Marietta 
they were employed to support the cavalry on tha 
extreme left, and occapled a position quite distinct 
ftom any other inikntcy of otus. According to all 
accoonts, their conduct in the presence of the enemy 
was Arm and creditable Such Federal parties as ap- 
proached the crossing places were driven back. These 
preoft of thHr valor make me aazioiia that their 
number shall be increased. Is U possible ? Yoa 
know that the distlngnished officer at their head is 
competent of high command. 

Most respectftOly, your obedient servant; 

J. B. JOHHSTOK. 
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made an advaooe, eompietely tmnlng^ the 
portion recenlly held by the militia, and 
proving beyond a doubt that their withdraw* 
al had not been effected a moment too soon. 
It is due the militia to stata that they per- 
formed sucpeesfuny the part assigned them 
in these operations, and it is hardly tair to 
attribute the abandonment ot Eennesaw 
Mountain to the fact that G^n. Smitli in^ 
foirmed Gen. Johnston that he opnld not hoM 
the position assigned him. Oen. Johnston 
and the army had cause to congratulate 
tnemselves Uiat the large force of the enemy 
far on his kfl flank and rear, on the 4th of 
July, were prerented firom reaching the 
bridges over the Chattahoochee on that af- 
ternoon, and tliat timely warning was given 
him of the exact condition of affairs, ena- 
bling him to place his army safely in posi- 
tion before daylight the next morning. 



On the 8th of July two corps of the Fed- 
eral army crossed' the Chattahoochee above 
Power's Perry, and immediately entrenched 
themselves on the south bank of the river. 
The Confederates were again outflanked, and 
the following day the whole army crossed 
the river, and took position between Atlanta 
and the Chattahoochee. Here they remain- 
ed until the 17th, when Gen. Johnston was 
relieved from command, and Lieut. Gen. J. 
B. Hood named as his successor. At thto 
time there was but one officer in the Army 
of Tennessee who ranked Gen. Hood, and 
to this officer President Davis had already 
oflered the command, before assigning Gen. 
Johnston to it, and it had been declined, on 
the ground that the officer to whom it was 
offered did not believe himself equal to the 
task. 

[to be oontintjkd.] 



THE SHATTERED DREAM. 



BY MRS. MART E. BRYAN. 



" Hre reception was very quiet, accompa- 
nied with few demonstrations, but marked 
by a respectful sympathy. The ladies gath- 
ered around him (many of them with tears 
in their eyes), to touch his hand and bring 
him offerings of flowers. He received them 
smilingly, and with his usual grace. White 
conversing his countenance wore a cheerful 
expression, but when he ceased to speak his 
eyes resumed that sad, weary, abstracted look 
which seems habitual.*' — Newifpaper C<nre»- 
pandence. 

Aye, brliif^ yoor flowers his hAodB to greet, 
And bring jour emileB hie gianoe to meet. 
And tears— but these be ill can brook ; 
The Boal that stormy changes shook 
StOl wears Its iron mask of pride. 
And win till life Is thrown aside. 
Bat bring tUe foirest smiles and flowers 
That shine beneath such skies as oars ; 
They will not charm the memories 
That from hla lonely breast arise, 

As phantoms from the haunted deep— 
That form the burden of his sighs. 

And bid the tears he win not weep 
Barn in his sad and aching eyes. 

In hours when lesser spirits sleep. 



Yoar smiles bat mind him of the beam 
Of bright applause that gilt his dream — 
Your flowers speak to him of the graves 
That roll their thoasand verdant waves 
From inland plain to ocean caves— 
The graves of valor, hope and youth. 
Who died to make his dream a troth. 

Oh ! many a ruin marks the path 

Where sword and Are have swept the land. 
Dead splendor's melancholy wraith 

Those blighted mins stand. 
The frowning towers, of warlike pride. 
That wave and tempest had defied. 
The spired fane, the granite hall, 
Now ashen heap, or blackened wall, 
Alone their fomer state veoall. 
And yet this man, so frail, so bowed. 
Though still with bearing high and proud, 
He of the deep, mysterious eye. 

That ever seems to see its Ate 
Creep, like a hongry lion, algh. 
Yet seems its power to dsiy. 

And smiles to scorn its hungry hate : 
I hold this thunder-smitten form 
The grandest ruin of the storm. 

For think you of his hoar of pride. 

Before the shadow of eclipse. 
When hope, the prophet, opened wide 

A virion of apocalypse— 
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An Sden of the e«rtii--ttM 1 
Of every nalm beneath the ikky. 

Peerless In splendor, art and power 
Rose raillant on his raptured eye— 

A bod of glory, art and gold 

Beneath tho Bontbera eon uaiollad. - 

ThJnk yon he saw htmeelf the crown 

And centre of this mighty scheme. 
And heard load peuM floating down 

The ailver correntof hie dream ? 
It may be, for ambltion'e flame 

Had bnmed from boyhood In hia breast, 
And yet no selfish greed of fiune 

Coald dim his high, heioio crest. 
No, his were wider hope*— his so«l 
Embraced the glory of the whole- 
Saw peace enlink her band with power, 
And plenty ponr a golden shower, 
And jMtioe hold the reins of state, 
And art throw wide her nuurUe gate, 
And chivalry and genius claim 
Their guerdon at the hands of fomo— 
Saw free and perfect empire won— 
Saw history back through sges run, 
And Artknr'a golden reign begun. 

Badi wis the dream that wrapped him round. 
And slnit him from the thickening gloom. 

While nearer thunders shook the ground— 
The footsteps of approaching doom. 



Tet nndlMnayed, theogh one by one 
The pillars of the state were riven. 
He fixed his steadfkst eyes upon 

The hope he deemed divinely given — 
The hope that dreaming boyhood first 
In etill and kmely visions norsed. 
That manhood tanned to high desire. 
Until it flashed in words of fire, 
And leapt from thrilling brain to brain. 
And broke in thunders on the main. 

He woke nol fh»n that fttefttl spell 
UntU the iettera round him fell. 
And in their cUnk he heard the knell 
That bade his broken dream Ikrewell. 

Down OB the mighty drama rushed 

The midnight certain oi despair. 
Its lights are quenched, its music hushed 

Till scarce an echo stirs the air; 
Dried are the tears its pathos woke, 

StiUed are the plandits of its power. 
Cold are the loving hearU it broke, 

And green its graves— the moorntel dower 

It left to this foigetfhl hour. 

It passes ftt>m the stage of Time, 
Bat leaves its shadow yet in Aim— 

The (ncaffuUe memorp^ still sublime, 
Though Fate has made hia glories dim. 



From the Pall Mall Qazette. 

THE FATE OF BEING DEAD WITHOUT KNOWING IT. 



** At,** said Lord Cheeterileld in the di^js 
of bis age, ** poor old Tyrawley and I are 
both or usHiead, if we only knew it" It is 
astonishing that this fiict of people being 
dead for years before they are bnried is not 
more comnaonly percelTed and acted on than 
it iSy and not people only, but books, news- 
papen, Instftntions, and whatever else is oa- 
pMe of haTing life and keeping the appear- 
ance of it after the reality has come to an 
end. For, look where we will, on every side 
yoQ see iocarables and Incapables trifling 
and stumping hither and thither with aU the 
pretensions and airs of life as if they were 
in the heyday of a career, while in truth 
they are only as spent cannon-balls, tooth- 
less watch-dogs, ghosts, or whatever emblem 
<ma may choose for what was once eome- 
thfog and is now nothing. A book, for ex- 
ample, can preserve anamaating air of vital- 



ity and popuhulty for years after all the tmUi 
that was once in it has been absorbed into 
current opinion, transferred to new foraia 
and expressions ; or, owing to change of cir- 
cumstance, has ceased to be true at all. it 
is notorious that a Journal may keep most 
of its reputation and ever so many of its 
readers, lontc after ^^7 intellectual sap haa 
ceased to flow in its columns, and after it 
has begun to give its readers, instead of 
firuitage, mere abundance of dry leaves and 
sticks. And so ot human beings. It is im- 
mensely difficult for a man to know when 
he is dead ; to know, that is to say, when he 
has lost the fieu^ulty of movincc along with 
his time, and living in its foremost ideas and 
aspirations; wlien he has no longer anything 
to hope for, nor much to care for, nothing 
to contribute to the common stock, nor much 
to receive fh>m the efforts of others, nor any 
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will to receiy« it Of coorae U maj be Bftid 
that from this point of view, a f^reat maoj 
peiBons are as good as still-born to begin 
wit&. And this is quite true. There is 
something partly pathetic and partly comic 
in the number of men and women whom 
one meets in the world who have never been 
quickened into life by the stimulus of cir- 
cumstance, and yet who move through their 
existence with all the manner of active 
creatures. They eat and drink, and to a 
certain extent have the gift of articulate 
speech, and they go i' th* catal(^e for hu- 
man creatures. But what of all thiaaimu- 
lation of lUe ? They only move in a phan- 
tasmagoria. Nothing comes of them, ex- 
cept a certain blocking up of the way (br 
the living. These persons, however, are to 
be borne with, if without sympathy, also 
without active wrath. Anger directed 
•gainst blocks is a wasteof agood thing. 

The case of those who have lived and live 
no more, yet remain on the taceof the earth 
notwithstanding, is diflbrent Their obstruc- 
tive power is of an active sort, and, with the 
reputation of their lives to back them, their 
chances of doing mischief are most serious- 
ly ample. Take a politician, for example, 
who has been bred up in principles that 
have become sacred traditions with him, and 
which appear to him to- contain all things 
that are nee<yUl to salvation. The reasons 
which recommended them to him may have 
been good reasons, and for their time they 
may have suited cireumstenees to perfection. 
But drotraistances change, and unless the 
Aian changes too^ and shifts his ground to 
match, then all the good which he did and 
^t the credit of doing becomes in the pub- 
lic mind a ground for continuing to believe 
in him, and so past benefits grow into a root 
of present and ftiture injury. The Ameri- 
cans are often reproached with their short 
memories towards their statesmen. They 
have a quaint proverb about the exceeding 
amallnesft of ex-presidents. Tet would it 
not have saved, would it not even now save 
Bngland many troubles, if some ex-premieis 
and ex-politicians of lower degree were to 
fall into as small estate as that of men who 
have filled high political ofllce in America? 
The good that men do perhaps dies with 
them ; 't were no bad thing if th^ should 
dia when th^ have done what good Ihej^ 



can. For this ts JnsI one of tlioie plaeea 
where our English fiuhion of reverence, 
good and gracious ss it is in so many req>eots, 
does us real harm, and will contiDoe to do 
so tmtil some magician has conferred on 
stateemen, authors, and all others whom it 
may concern, the admirable quahty of know- 
ing exactly when they are dead. There is 
not one leading man out of fifty with this 
rare gift of knowing when the sap has ceased 
to flow, when his agility in moving with cir- 
cumstances is palsied, when the tiose has 
come for ratirenient into the oool and graee- 
ful region of reminiscence. There are so 
many reasons why even a good man should 
be reluctant to acknowledge that ho haa a 
foot in the political or speculative grave. 
His methods have answered in past ^nes, 
why i^ould they not answer now t He was 
in active life when his opponents wore in 
the fourth form at school, for he waa atn^y- 
ingthe highest problems in this or in that 
when they were ptiaaling over its yeiy ele- 
ments; surely he must be the wiser, Ac? The 
other side of all this is not apparent to him 
—that the very qualities which enable him 
to imderstand and to gnpple vri^h one set 
of circumstances may most eflfectoally unfit 
him for the oomprehension and settlement 
of the next set presenting themselvea. 

To put it into a formula— a human char- 
acter is much more likely to stifien than hu- 
man circumstance to reproduce itself. Pov 
haps the world finds this out most constant- 
ly and most expensively in the oaae of mili- 
taiy peopla No experienoe is able to drive 
out of the heads of a government the idea 
that the veteran must be the right pecson 
and the best person available to plaee in 
command. Because old General Scoti had 
proved himself equal to the eondnot <tf a 
war in Mexico, the American Govenunsot 
aigued that he was the best man they oould 
find to fight a tenitory of thousands of 
square miles. The poor man was, in point 
of military capacity, as dead ten years ago 
as he is now. English mttitaiy history Is a 
long chronicle of the effort of men with Mft 
and an alert vision to break the monopoly 
of command eqjoyed by creatures long de- 
ftmct How much force has been loat to the 
country, wasted in this heart^teeaklnt and 
miserable struggle, no mortal man can tsB. 
Weoan only imsgiiie it ftom the 
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of the Bame sort of wtete still visible to any- 
body who has eyes to see, and fVom the sound 
of it audible at this moment by anybody 
who has ears to hear. The penalties which 
a people pay for their adoration of experi- 
ence are a f^reat deal heavier in the long ran, 
and spread over the total, than any which 
the adoration of rashness and audacity would 
be likely to cost them. Only the penalties 
iite midnly negate. They do not assume 
the shape usually taken by the penalties of 
audacity, of tremendous and striking disas- 
ter, about which tbere can be no doubt, nor 
dimial, nor mistake. The misd&ief of the 
rule of the dead lies in ttie number of op- 
portunities of which they rob us, of the 
achievements that might have saved us but 
for them, of the heroes who would have 
risen up to deliver us if they had not been 
kept under, as though they were flames of 
destrojritig fire instead of rays of healing 
light. It is something ot an open question 
whether the men who were once wise do 
not inflict more ill upon us than those who 
were always fools. That they have the best 
opportunity is certain. It is the latter, in- 
deed, to whom they are most indebted for 
1^ opportunity. 

It may be said that the great aim and char- 
acteristic of a wise practical philosophy is 
to keep men out ot the horrid mental fit of 
hehig dead, while thinking that they still 
Hve, by prolonging mental activity, or, to 
tise a preciser phrase, the faculty of toking 
an interest in a great number of objects, as 
long as there Is any sort of consciousness 
left This is perfectly true, but it is not 



quite the whole truth of the matter. To 
take Interest in things is only a virtue when 
your interest is untainted by . the poison of 
egotism. Most people would like to see 
good things done, but a considerable pro- 
portion among them would make this con* 
ditional on the things being done by them- 
selves, or at least in their own special way. 
Their very activity of interest displayed by 
the unconsciously defimct is Just what makes 
them so truly pMilent The wise and vir- 
tuous man is he who is keenly anxious for 
this matter and for that, and yet insists neith- 
er on his own positicm being in the fh>nt, 
nor on his own peculiar method being im- 
plicitly adopted. Kot to sum up the uni- 
verse in your own individuality is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. Men possessed of this 
wisdom are conscious that each of us only 
marches as one In a vast and numberless 
army. What one can do is as nothing. 
When he has fiillen under the burden and 
the heat, the great host miut^hes on and on 
as before. To thhik much on this, much on 
the race and little on self, is the surest way 
of avoiding premature death. Oonsdons- 
ness of the immeasurable size of all lifo In 
comparison of any one, even if that be the 
most important, and how much more if it be 
of the least Important, probably the most in- 
dispensable of these elements which ke^ a 
character wholesome and lifelike. With this 
elenient the chances of one's unconscioasly 
passing away to limbo, nnd yet persisting in. 
flutterins: and gibbering among old scenes^ 
are indefinitely lessened. 



From Chamber*! Jonmal. 

STEADFAST. 



Am one entraafied will sometimeB gaM aftr. 

Into the deep bine sight, 
M ftxe tweet radianc^ of eome special star 

ThAt ehinee 'eiipremel7 brlgbt ; 

ffif look concentred— all the rest nnrecked 

^nielr glowiDff cottTMS nm ; 
llM«gh by ton aniSad gama the hsavaoaara 

To him tbere la bntoae. 

80 Iloefc iBio a ^flrio«a ftca, 
Into a calm, klad «ye, 



Badlant wUli queenly nobleneaa and grace, 
Clear aa a dondleaa sky. 

Not briglit--aa brooka that o*er the ahallowa roll. 

Bat oh ! so pore and deep 
With flithomleas serenity of soul— 

Like ocean In a alee^. 

There might be tacea fifty times as fldr, 

O, dear-lored lady mine I 
Bat though there wefo, rd neMhcr know aof esrs— 

rm hltaid to an bat thine. 
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A SKETCH OF COUBT LIFE IN THB TIMBS OF OHABLB8 IL 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 



PART L 

Thbbe is no reign of modern times less 
respectable, or more entertaining tban that 
of the witty profligate, Cliaries II. 

The social annals of this period are sin* 
gularly complete. The comedies of Dryden 
and E^eridge, and the voluminous diary of 
Pepys present us with a familiar and vivid 
picture of the manners of the people, while 
the king's cht^lain, Evelyn, has compiled a 
graphic record ot the court. 

It was a loose, unprincipled, brilliant, and 
most versatile age. Puritan restraint, which 
had proved so galling a bond, was at length 
cast oft. Forced penances and fastings, 
which went against the stomach both ot 
reason and appetite, gave place to riotous 
convivialities, and a license of conduct un- 
paralleled before, or since, in English histo- 
ry. The whole round of the season seemea 
to be one grand saturnalia of lawless orgies. 
Mojal responsibility was derided ; the sacred 
^es of iamily and household honor were 
made matter for Jest books and farces, and 
the' chief ambition of fine gentlemen was 
confined to the number and success of their 
amouTB. 

Failer, in Dryden's play of "The Wild 
Gallant,'* affectionately styles one of these 
characters a " Dear Heart," a " Debauchee ;** 
while his companion. Burr, expresses his no- 
tion of the " best heraldry of a gentleman " 
in language more emphatic tban quotable 1 

li must be confessed that the ladies were 
not a whit behind the sterner sex in their 
devotion to questionable pleasures. Indeed, 
many of them, women of rank, too, surpass- 
ed the men in flippancy of speech and ac- 
tion. 

Herein we discover the true secret of the 
degradation of that epoch. 

It is not as moralists, certainly, that we 

find it advisable to study the latter half of 

the 17th century. We must shut our eyes to 

the folly and wickedness which universally 

(624) 



prevailed, if we desire to be'entertained, and 
in the end, perchance, instructed by the ho- 
mers of the age. 

Having premiseil thus much, we proceed 
to give an outBne of the life of Nell Gwyn, 
" pretty, witty Nell,'* as Pepys calls hw, who, 
although she would scarcely be admiited 
now into the company of our wives and 
daughters, we hold to have been one among 
the few (comparatively) honest women, of 
her time. 

Considerable doubt prevails as to Uie exact 
place of Nelly's birth. The Coal Yard, a 
narrow alley on the east sideof Dnuy Lane, 
and Pioe Alley, in Hereford, St. John's Ptt^ 
ish, may be said to divide the honor between 
them. 

Certain it is Uiat she was bom in an aO^^ 
and if the horoscope of her nativity — eap- 
posed to nave oeen laaen dy Luiy — be cor- 
rect, this event occurred on the 2d of Feb- 
ruary, 1650. Her father, according to one 
account, was descended from an ancient 
Welsh family, and served in the army, with 
the rank of captain. Another and older 
tradition desoibes him as a fruitearer in Co- 
vent Garden. 

Of her mother nothing is known, save the 
manner of her death. 8he was accidently 
drowned (it hath been whispered while tin- 
der the influence of ** strong waters **) hi a 
pond at Chelsea 1 

For the first ten or twelve years of her 
life Nell resided among people and in a 
quarter of tlie Metropolis not partlcolarly 
favorable to the education of the virtues. 
At the end of that period, the Hestoratioa 
occurring, she speedily enlisted among the 
ranks of the orange-women, whose profes- 
sion it was to sell fruit at the theatres. 

For twenty years these places of public 
entertainment had been closed. Under Pres- 
byterian rule, the theatre was regarded, la 
the words of a stem Polemic, " as one of the 
mouths of the bottomlc^ pit" Bat King 
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Gbarles coming to the throne, with tastes 
formed upon French models, and determin- 
ed to reverse the social, no less than the po- 
litical polity of his enemies, at once reopen- 
ed the only two theatres then in London — 
namely, the King's Theatre, Thomas Killl- 
grew, manager, and the Dake's Theatre, 
nnder the control of Sir Wm. Darenent 
Special paioft were taken to collect the best 
actors, who were well paid. 

The fiTMt performance came off at the 
King's House on the 8th of April, 1663, 
when Nell had Just entered on her teens. 

" The stage," we are told, ** was lighted 
with wax candles, on brass censers, or cres- 
sets ; the pit lay open to the weather, for the 
sake of light, but was subsequently covered 
in with a i^lazed cupola, which, however, 
only imperfectly protected the audience, so 
that in alom^ weather the house was thrown 
into disorder, and the people in the pit were 
fiintDriaew** 

Nelly frequented the "Duke's Theatre," 
or ** the Opera," as it was called, where she 
sooH l)ecame-an immense favorite with the 
public. Her oranges were in constant de- 
mand, and ber beauty, wit, and sprightliness 
of manner attracted a host of suitors. 

But it was not until the winter of 1666 
that her career may be said to have really 
commenced. We find ber, about this time, 
among the stock-actors at the Drury Lane 
I^y house. 

Ti»e first notice of her performance occurs 
hi an entry of Pepy's diary, made upon the 
8th of NoTember. He says : " To King's 
Theatre, and there did see a good part of 
the * Eogiieh Monsieur,' which is a mighty 
pretty play — ^very witty and pleasant And 
the women do very weil ; but, above all, lit- 
tle Nelly — that I am mightily pleased with 
the play, and much with the house— more 
than evei I expected, the women doing bet- 
ter than I aiiticipated—^andvary>Zne«em«n." 
This cooiedy, written by the Hon. James 
Howard, Diyden's brotherin-Uw, strikes us 
(with proper deference to the opinion of the 
matter of the acts) as being a slow affair. 
Neverthelees, Nell Gwyn's toU of Lady 
Wealthy, described as a rich widow, full of 
wit, gayety and grace, who teazes her lover 
into a fierer through lour acta, but dutitully 
mairies him in the fifth, suited Nell's genius 
admirably. Her success in it was perftet 



The following dialogue — by no nieans in- 
trinsically brilliant— is one of the best por- 
tions of the play : 

Lady Tr<?«i^^y— When will I marry you? 
When will I fore ye ? you should first ask I 

Tr«fl&r«f— Why, don't ye ? 

Lady IT.— Why, do I 't Did you ever hear 
me say I did ? 

WeUbred—l never heard you say you did 
not. ' 

Lady TT.— m say so now, then, if you 
long. 

WeHbred—By no means. Say not a thing 
in haste you may repent at leisure. 

Ixuip W, — Come, leave your foolery, or 
I'll swear it 

WeU^ed—Don\ widow, for then you'll 
lie too. 

Lady W. — Indeed, it seems 'tis fbr my 
money you would have me. Aye I deny it 
not. I'll lay a wager thou hast lost all thy 
money at play, for t?ien you are always in a 
marrying humor. But, d'ye hear, gentle- 
man, d'ye think to gain me with this care- 
less way, or that I will marry one that I 
don't think is in love with me? 

TFefl&r«^Why, I am. 

Lady W.— Then, yon would not be so 
merry. People in love are sad, and many 
times weep. ' 

WeObred—Thsit will never do for the 
widow. 

Lady TT.— And why? 

TTiJtt&raf— 'Twould argue me a child, and 
were I not a man should I dare sue to thee ? 

Lady W.—Qo bang thyself. 

FeB^r^i— Thanks lor your advice. 

Lady IT.— When, Uien, shall I see you 
again? 

WeSbred-^Ynxen I have a mind to do it. 
Come, ril lead you to your coach for once. 

Lady TT.— And I'll let you— for once. 

[Exeunt. * 

From this date Mistress Gwin's reputation 
as a spirited and piquant commedienne 
steadily rose. 

Very few of her fkvorite characters, how- 
ever, have been preserved. We have heard, 
in fkct, of but two—" Celia," in Beaumont & 
Fletcher's "Humorous Lieutenant," and 
"Florimel," in a tragic comedy by Dryden, 
called " Secret Love ; or, the Maiden Queen." 
The plot of the latter is reported by the 
Poets' Biographers— Walter Soott among 
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them— to h&Te been snggested by Oharies 
himself— an aasertioa wbtch is afflnned by 
certain passages in the dedication. 

«*It has been,** says tbe anthor, " the ordi- 
nafy practice of tbe French poets to dedi- 
cate their works of this nature to their king 
—especially, when they have had the least 
enconragement to it by his approbation of 
them on the stage, bat loonfees i want the 
confidence to follow their example, though 
periiaps I have as specioos pretenses to Uf<n' 
t/U$ piece as any they can boast of— it having 
been owned in so particular a manner by his 
mi^ty iheX he hoe graced U with the titie of hii 
pki$/, and thereby rescued it ftom the severi- 
ty of its enemies." 

The play was originally cast as follows: 

DRAKAT» PSR80N.A. 

QtKMi qf /SMy— Mre. MarshalL 

Ododiope-^Mrs. Quin. 

Asteria^UsB, Enip. 

Florimel {a maid of A<mor>— Mrs. £lle& 
Gwyn. 

Flacki^—^liiB. Davenport 

OUnda and Sahma (mfers)— Mrs. Ratter 
and Mrs. E. Davenport 

JftfOiMa- Mrs. Cory. 

Lytimanie$ (fint Prince qf the Bloody— 
Mr. Burt 

Fhihdes (Queen'afawritcy'ldBi, Mohun. 

Oetadonr^TAx, Hart 

The reader will observe that there are 
eight females to but three male characters, 
a peculiarity which, so far as we are aware, 
does not occur in a single other drama com- 
posed for the English stage. 

The piece is excessively gross, but I7 no 
means destitute of wit We may ftmcy the 
mingled archness and humor, the easy, co- 
quettish fumchalanee wliich "pretty Nell'* 
threw into scenes like that near the begin- 
ning of act 8d: 

Enter Oeiadon. 

6U.— Where are you, madamef Wbatl 
do yoa mean to run away thus ? Pray, stand 
to it, that we may dispatch this business. 

Fh,^l think that you moan to watch me, 
as they do witches, to make me confess I 
love you. Lord t what a bustle have you 
kept this afternoon. What with tinging, 
eating, and dancing) I tan so wearied that I 
shall not be in case to hear any more love 
thb fortnight 
(K— Key, but 



Flo, (inierrupMnfi\^W\mi kteg^ nrtmit 
do you think will maintain this extravagut 
expense )f ' 

CU.— I have a damnable fiither, a rich old 
rogue— If he would InU die! Lord 1 how 
long does he tnean to make it ere be dies f 

^ J0.— As long as ever be can, Fll pass my 
word for it 

CeL—l think we had better consider him 
an obstinate old fellow that is deaf to the 
news of another workl, and never stay fot 
hirov 

^i0.— And e'en many. Ton nnist exoaM 
me. 

OeL {aolemniif^Bxit dost tiiou know wbtA 
it is to be an old maid ? 

J^&y.— No ; nor hope I shan't theae twei^ 
years. 

(K— But when that time does come, tluw 
wiltbecondosned to tell stories of how many 
bachelors thou mightest have caogbt^aBd 
none believe thee. Thra thou sbalt grorw 
froward, and impudently weaiy thy IHends 
to solicit a husband for thee. 

i^ft).— Away with your old oommonplaoe 
wit I am resolved to grow fat, and look 
young till forty, and ^ ouUtf the uartdmlh 
thefiretwrmkk.andiherepuUtiiontfJImand 
tumiy/ 

Pepys was in raptures with NeH^s acting. 
" So great a performance of a comic part," 
he* exchiims in bis Diary of tbed4th of May, 
1667, ''was never in Uie world before, as 
Nelly do this, both as a mad girl, then xaasX 
best of all when she comes in as a yoong 
gallant, and hath the motion and carriage of 
a young spark most that I ever saw <ui|rifiaa 
have. It makes me, I confess, admire her 
In fact, 'tis an excellent play, and ao done 
by Nell, her mercy pa^, as cannot be better 
done in nature." 

It was not to be expected that so clever 
and fascinating a woman— one« moreover, 
who pursued the dishonored piofiBSBion of a 
stage performer — could esei^ tlie five at- 
tentions of the wits and gay gentlemen about 
town. But Nelly's taste, oonsidertng her 
antecedents and the people and dream- 
stances that surrounded her, was by no 
means so depraved as one might have been 
led to imaguie. Scandal was, of ooorse, 
busy with her good name, but with no suA* 
dentreason until she yielded to the addre»- 
es of Lord BocfihttTst 
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Thia BoblanMui was the admimUe Orich* 
ton of the day. Men of eveiy par^ and 
shade of opinion united in commimding hia 
^ talents, liberality and good theling. ,£ven 
tiie inconceivable conceptions of the society 
with which he mingled seem to have bat 
slightly darkened the chrystal of his dear, 
noble nature. That he should haye taken 
' to himself a mistress, and placed her tem^ 
porarily at the head of his household, must 
not be received as matter for surprise, or for 
very grave blame. Buckhurst, with all his 
generosity, and the fine qualities of his mind 
and heart, was yet superior to unirersal con- 
Tontion. In Nell Gwjrn he found a kindred 
spirit She was not merely witty and beau- 
tifol; deep below the sparklinic surface of 
her gay humors there flowed the streams of 
g^iial sentiment and womanly benignity. 
Now, Buckhurst was both a poet and phil- 
anthropist His sympathies were amiaUe, 
hia tastes natural^ pure and good. He rec- 
ognized kindred fediags in the poor actress, 
and elevated her to the position of Ids asso- 
ciate and Mend. 

Huis, while KeUy appreelated him to the 
ftiU, intellectually,4U[id lent to his ratertain- 
ments at Epsom (whither they removed soon 
after their connection) all the brilliancy of 
her spontaneous wit and gracefol badinage, 
she also entered into his schemes of unos- 
tentatloas benevolence, and even, it is prob- 
ablo» became the willing dispenser of his 
bounties. So the ties which bound them 
we^e not of the gross, sensual kind. 

We confess it affords us pleasure to coa- 
tempJate this portion of our heroine's ca- 
recr» nor does our conscience trouble us with 
the slightest hint that the charm is unlaw- 
ful. 

Lord BuckhuisVs mani^on was thrown open 
to all jiis fHends, and the reputation of being 
a competent artist, or Vtteraieur^ was a card 
of Ib troduction never dishonored. He gath- 
ered aroofid hhn the gay, the learned, and 
the jilted fh>m every quarter of his own 
country, and whenever a foreigner of note 
Tisitad England he was sure to find his way 
to Bockhurst's fiascinating circle. The num- 
ber, however, of these additions must have 
been limited, for during the summer of 1067, 
while Nelly and her lover held their meny 
court at Epsom, the fbar of the terrific 
pla^^ue of '65 continued to exercise its Influ- 



ence upon the minds of persons abroad, and 
comparatively hw strangeit ventured over 
from tiie continent Nevertheless, there was 
no lack of excellent company. Dramatists, 
critics, gallants, and ladies of tlie ton vied 
with each other in making the Epsom re- 
unions deUghtfVil. Among his guests were 
Sir Charles Sedley, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, Wycherley, and, we have reason to 
think, Dryden. Doubtless *' glorious John," 
as Claude Halcro terms him, M% more at 
home In Lord Buckhurst's house than he did 
under his own roof-tree, darkened as it was 
by the uncomfortable stateUnessof that veiy 
noble, but unamiable dame, his wife. 

But we must not dwell too long upon this 
happy episode. Almost unexampled as 
Nelly's luck had been, the tide of her for- 
tunes was not yet at high-flood. ** It never 
rains, but pours," is a proverb which mme-^ 
Umes applies to the golden showers of proa- 
perity. . 

Nelly was about to play the part of Dante* 

On the 19th of October 1667, *' The Black 
Prince," a play by the Earl of Orreiy, was 
acted at the " King's House," Mistress Elea- 
nor Gwyn appearing in the character of 
Alice Piers, the mistress of Edward IH. 
Charles, who was present, here betrayed for 
the first time the dawning of a passion 
which proved the one earnest and manly af* 
fection of hts life. 

It is strange that Pepys, in his description 
of this drama, does not once mention his fa- 
vorite, Nelly. Tet she must have been mors 
than usually attractive. 

The master of the acts flavors us with the 
fbllowing entry : 

''Xm, O0C— Full of my desire of seeing 
my Lord Orrery's new play this afternoon^ 
at King's House,'* The Black Prince," the 
first thne it is acted; where though wecame 
by 2 o'clock, yet there was no room in the 
pit, but we were/oTMf to go into one of tha 
upper boxes at 4s. apiece, whteh is the flnt 
time I ever sat in a box in my life. And la 
the same box came by and by, behind me, 
my Lord Berkeley, of Stratton, and his lady ; 
but I did not turn my flMe to them to be 
known, so that I was excused from giving 
them my seat; and this pleasure I had, that 
fit>m thia place the scenes do appear very 
fine indeed, and much better than in the pit 

**The house infinite lhll,aiMi theKhigaad 
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Duke of York there. By ftnd by the play 
began, and in it nothing particular but a 
yery fine dance for yarloty of figures, but a 
little too long. But as to the continuance, 
and all that was witty (which, indeed, was 
much and very witty), was almost the same 
that had been in his two former plays of 
* Henry V.' and * Mustapha,' and the same 
points and turns of wit in both, but in ex- 
cellent language — so excellent that the whole 
house was mightily pleased, until the read- 
ing of a letter so long and unnecessary that 
they often began to laugh, and to hiss twen- 
ty times. So that had it not been for the 
Eing^s being there they had certainly hissed 
it ofi* the stage. 

' " After the play was done, I came home 
by coach, and couldn*t help laughing almost 
all the way, and all the eveniug, to my go- 
ing to bed, at the ridiculousness of the let- 
ter; and the more because my wife was an- 
gry with me and the whole world for laugh- 
ing, because the King was there." 

What a complete foreshadowing of her 
own fate were the following lines f^om Act 
2d, the recital of which fell to Nelly's part : 

** Tern know dear IHendi, wh«D to this coart I came. 

If 7 eyes did all oor bravest yoathe inflame ; 

And in that happy state I lived awhile. 

When Fortune did betray me with a smile. 

Or rather Love against my peace did fight ; 

And to.rovenge his power, which I did alight, 

Made Edward, onr victorloas monarch, be 

One of those many who did sigh for me. 

All other flame but his I did deride, 

They rather made my trouble than my pride ; 

Bat this, when told me, made me quickly know 

Love Is a god to which all hearts mast bow.'* 

The King's mistress at tills period was a 
Miss Diivis, the prima donna^ as we may call 
her, of the " Duke*s Theatre." Her shiging 
had fascinated the yersatile monarch about 
a year before. But this little lady (she is de- 
scribed as exceedingly petUe\ who had dared 
to suppUmt the Countess of Castlemain, and 
publicly to displ^, under the yery nose of 
that haughty beauty, and with an air of os- 
tentatious brayado, a £700 diamond ring 
which Charles had giyen her, was on the 
point, in her turn, of being supplanted. 

Rumors began to circulate among the gos- 
sips that the King had sent for Nelly at 
Whitehall. It was not, howeyer, until the 
early part of 1670 that the fact of the post- 
ponement of a new tragedy by Dryden, cm 
account of Kdly's being absent, confirmed 



these reports, and ii was known, evea east 
of Temple Bar> and among the Puritans in 
Blackfriars, that Nelly had become the mia- 
tress of the Kiiig. 

The absence referred to was caused by Uie 
birth of the future Duke of St. Albans. The 
reader will be inclined to ask, where, mean- 
while, was Lord Buckhurst ? Had he wil- 
lingly giyen up his loyely companion to the 
care of royalty ? We haye no data upon 
which it is possible to found a reply ; but it 
would seem tliat the King ieared Buck- 
hursfs riyalry, since we are told that no 
sooner had his m^esty taken a fancy to 
" pretty Nell " than he deemed it advisable 
to dispatch her lover upon some diplomat^ 
or ceremonious mission to a " foreign pow- 
er," whether to France or Italy we do not 
juet now remember. 

Dryden significantly declares it to hare 
been " a sleeveless errand." 

Alter the birth of her son, Nelly, as so<m 
as possible, resumed her duties at the Tueu- 
tre. The postponed tragedy of " The Con- 
quest of Qranada " was first performed in 
the autumn of 1670, Hart playing Alm%n- 
zor to Nelly's Almahide.^ With what man- 
liness and grace of elocution must Hart haye 
delivered the well known lines : 



**I am as free as when Natore first i 
£re the baee laws of servitude began. 
When wild in the woods the noble savBge ran.** 

The attraction, however, of the play was 
mainly due to Nelly, who spoke the pro- 
logue in a broad-brimmed hat and wal8^ 
belt, and apologized in the fallowing oum- 
ner for her appearance, to the renewed de- 
light of the audience : 

" This jest was first o* the other bonse'e making. 
And five times tried, has never fliiled of taking. 
For twice a shame a poet shoald be killed 
Under the shelter of so broad a shield : 
This is chat hat whose very sight did win ye 
To laugh and clap as tho' the devil were in ye. 
As then for Noakes, so now I hope yonMl be 
So doll to langh once more for love of me.** 

The "jest of the other houses making" Is 
said to have occurred in May, 1670, while 
the court was in Dover to receive. the King's 
sister, the beautiful Duchess of Orleans. 

The reception of her royal highness was 
attended with much pomp and gayety, the 
Duke's company of actors playing Stdd- 
weU's "Sullen Lovers," and Caryrs"8ir 
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BftlamoD ; or, the Cautious Coxconib," h^ 
fore the Duchess and her suite. 

One of the characters of Caiyrs comedy 
is that of Sir Arthur Addle, a hawling fop, 
played by Noakes with a reality of action 
and manner then unsurpassed on the stage. 
The dr^s of the French attending the 
Duchess, and present at the performance of 
the plays. Included an excessively short-lac- 
ed scarlet or blue coat, witli a broad waist- 
belt, which Noakes tooj^ c^j^ to laugh at, 
1^ wearing a still shorter coat of the same 
character, to which the Duke of Monmouth 
added a sword and belt from his own side, 
so that he look;ed, as old Downes, the promp- 
ter, aieures us, more like a dressedup ape, or 
a qni£ on the French, than Sir Arthur Ad- 
dle. 

The Jest took at once— Khig Charles and 
his whole court falling into excess of laugh- 
ter as soon as he appeared upon the stage, 
and the French showing their chagrin at the 
personality and folly of the Uultation.^ The 
aword which the Duke had buckled on the 
actor with his own hands was kept by Noakes 
to his dyi;ig d<^. 

It was in tl^e chamcter of Almahide, in 
"The Conquest of Granada," and while 
wearing her broad-brimmed hat and ^aist- 
belt, in the prologue to the same play, that 
Cbarlee became nK>re than erer enamored of 
Nelly. A satirist of the time has expressed 
the result of the performance in couplet not 
wholly deatitute of force: 

^ni«re Hartal and Bowley^t booIs she did enaoara, 
A«d imde a J^Nw a rival to apfoynr.'* 

While OranTille, who ei\]oyed the friend- 
ship of Waller, and lived to be the patnm 
of Pope, has told the result in his poem 
called '*The Progress of Beaujly :" 

*^ GrmatXa loat, behoUlMr pompa rwtor^d. 
And AlmahitU again by Kingf adored," 

An effect from a stage performance, which 
MHo^ atUl live to remember, when it found a 
parallel in the passion which Geoifce IV., as 
Prince of Wales, evinced for Mra. Bobert- 
aon, while playing the part of Perdita in a 
"Winter's Tale/* 

With th6peirfQl;9»a^ce of Almahide, Nelly 
bade a final farewells to her profesaipn. In 
her peculiar range of diaraoters she was 
without a rival. Every mood of the comic 
Mnae j^ecelved a liii^ li^tarpretation fiom 
her perfect qrmpathy with oM phases of wit 
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and humor, whether exempli^ed in keen, 
quick, delicate repartee, or In the lou4- 
tongued practicalities of the loudest faroe. 
Contemporaiy criticism upon her powers as 
a commecUenne is continually running into 
ecstacy, and even rcmk Stem ama^urs aa^ 
cold durante were wholly possessed and 
carried away by the spell of her charming 
impersonations. Her style of beauty added 
zest and piquancy to all she said and did. 
When she laughed her eyes were almost hid* 
den in dimples, and eveiy line of her ex- 
pressive face seemed to share the n^efri- 
ment 

Having now arrived at the zenith of Nel- 
ly's fortunes, we shall leave her lor the pre^ 
ent to. the ei]Joyment of the bright but un- 
certain sunshine of royal favor. From th|8 
period her character rapidly developed, nqt 
for evil, but good, and we shall find tht^t 
this singular woman, bom in the lowest dens 
of metropolitan vice, reared in daily con- 
tact with infamy, and with scarce one noble 
or pious influence brought to bear at any 
tiuie upon her education, was yet ponsessed 
of some rare virtues— virtues that place h^r 
in a position which, compared with the po- 
sition occupied by such women as Louise de 
Querouaille, Evengard dn Schulenberg, Bar- 
bara Palmer, the Countess of Castlemain, 
and a score of others that might be men- 
tioned, was indeed a position of purity and 
honor. ^ 

PABT n. 

In searching for the reason of Nell Gwyn's 
popularity with the people, we find it in the 
circumstances of the rivalshlp existing be- 
tween herself and Louise de Querouaille, 
subsequently created Duchess of Portsmouth. 
Soon after the arrival of the brilliant French- 
woman in England, Charles plainly evinc^ 
the conception of one of those violent pa^ 
sions which were characteristic of his sus- 
ceptible and versatile teqiper. 

The rich Southem beauty of Louise seems 
to have carried his heart — or what the fa- 
cetious monarch was pleased to call his 
heart— by a coup ds mam. He openly paid 
his court to her, but the wily damsel knew 
her value, ana determined to make the 
King's love subservient to a political project 
Through htr means, and as the pric^ of her 
attM^nenti Chariea, while at Doyer, whith- 
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er (as beibre remaAed) he had fi^one to wel- 
come the Duchess of OrieaDS, consented to 
sign that in&mous treaty by which England 
was virtually reduced to the lercl of a French 
ProTince, and her sdrereign became the pen- 
sioner of Lonls Xiy. Upon this, Louise 
yielded to th^ King's persuasions, and went 
up to London, which eyer afterwards she 
regarded as her home. 

Charles* attentiotis were henceforth divid- 
ed between Nell Gwyn and his new ftvor- 
Ite. They were known popularly as the 
^Protestant and Popish mistresses," and 
their influence was invested with a certain 
degree of pMiocd importance which we can- 
not record without a smile. 

Kelly was thoroughly English, and a sup- 
posed ardent adherent of the established 
Church ; therefore the people loved her as 
heartily as they detested her nval, who, be- 
ing a Catholic and foreigner, was, of course, 
in their estimation, a traitress in disguise, 
and the legitimate ofl^pring of the woman 
"of Babylon." 

** This contrast ot position it is,'' observes 
Conmngham, " which has given Nell Gwyn 
much of the odd, particular favors connect- 
ed with her name.'* 

NelFs house, at this period, was situated 
on the south side of Pall Mall. It had been 
" conveyed free to her and her representa- 
tives forever." The door was not tmfre- 
quentlj* besieged by crowds of the indigent, 
whom she seldom dismissed without the be- 
stowal upon them either of *' brol^en meat " 
or half-pence. 

Much of her time was spent at Whitehall. 
Here she constantly encountered the ** Pop- 
ish mistress," and many *^ sharp passages" 
were exchanged between them, in which the 
Frenchwoman was generally worsted, for her 
wit by no means equaled the beauty of her 
person. 

These wordy controversies and sharp- 
shootings of the tongue were burlesqued by 
some contemporary scribbler in a poem with 
the tide, "A Battle between Tvtty and 
BnapiJua, the two Lapdogs of the Utopian 
Court" 

Tutty belonged to Nell Gwyn, and Snap- 
$hot to the Duchess, and the dialogue refers 
to some actual afl^y between the rival la- 
dies. Tutiif describes the mistress of Snap- 
«M as " one of Pharaoh's lean kine, and 



with a countenance so sharp as if she wooM 
devour him, (a the had dewwred the nation,'^ 
while 8napAc€ observes of NeOy^ that she 
hopes to see her once more in h^ old de- 
graded calling of selling orangea and ten- 
ons at the theatre. 

Among the letters of Madame Sevfgne 
there is one which reftrs in a hveiy manner 
to the opposing daims of Nelly and De 
Querouaille to Charles' favor. *• Mademoi- 
selle," says this epiMle, alluding to the latter, 
" amasses treasure, and makes herself feared 
and respected by as many as she can ; but 
she did not foresee that she should And a 
young actress in her way, whom the King 
dotes on — and she has it not in her power to 
withdraw him fh>m her. He divides hii 
care, his time, and his wealth between these 
two. The actress is as haughty as Made- 
moiselle ; she insults her, she makes grimaces 
at her, she attacks her, she frequtetty steals 
the King flrom her, and boasts whenever lie 
gives her ttie prefCTence. She is young, in- 
discreet, confident, wild, and of an agreea- 
ble humor. She sings, dances, and acts her 
part with good grace. As to Mademoiselle, 
she reasons thus: 'This lady,' says a^e, 
' pretends to be a person of quality ; she says 
she is related to the best families of France. 
Whenever any person of distinction dies she 
puts herself Into mourning. I-f she fe a 
lady of such quality, why does she denkean 
herself thus t 8he otight to die wi th shame I 
As for we, I don't pretend to be anything 
better."' 

This absurd custom into which Mademot- 
selTe had fallen, of decking herself in black 
whenever any French celebrity died, was 
admirably ridiculed by Nell Gwyn during a 
court fele. The news of the Chan of Tnr- 
tary's death was Tepor<ed in England on the 
very day which brought the intelligence ot 
the decease of a French nobleman Of the 
blood-royal De Querouaille repaired lo tihe 
court in mourning, and so did Ndly. Some 
oi^e inquired of the latter, in the Du<^e8B' 
hearing, '* for whom fh» appeared in mourn- 
ing?" 

*'Ohf" etcktimed Nelly, with an air of 
innocent surprise, ^ have you not heard of 
my loss ? The poor, dear Chan of Tartuy 
is dead P' 

** And what relation, pray, was the CSna 
toyou?" 
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" What r replied Nell, iodigaftoOy. "Whj 

the same relation that the PriDoe of 

was to Mademoiselle de Qaerouaille 1 ** 

From Pall Mall Nelly removed to several 
more fashionable parta of London, never, it 
would appear from the number of houses 
since pointed out as having been tenanted 
by her, dwelling long in one place, until at 
laat we follow her to Windsor, where she 
was settled' in a magnificent mansioni with 
walls and staircases painted expressly lor her 
by *' the fashionable pencil ot Yerrio." Hith- 
er all the courtly acid high-bred world were 
WWL t to repair. The Windsor concerts were 
celebrated. Nelly spared no pains to collect 
together the best musidana the kingdom 
could furnish. She treated them with unu- 
sual munificence, and persuaded Charles to 
do likewise. Among the more distinguish- 
ed and favored guests were the Duke of 
Monmouth and Lord Cavendish. 

With her quick perception of charaet^, it 
is probable that the ambitious designs and 
ftspiring but impracticable temper of Mon- 
mouth were even at this early date compre- 
hended by lier. She liad the boldness to call 
liim " Prince Perkins " to his face. 

*^ Tou are ill-bred, madam ! " said the Duke, 
haughtily. 

** ril-bred I *' exclaimed Nelly, with a smile. 
" Pray, was Jfiv. Barlow better bred than 
I?" 

First-class music, vocal and instrumental, 
was by no means the on^ attractive feature 
in the gay reunions at the Windsor House. 
For those who loved excitement—and their 
** name " was probably ** legion '*— the basset 
table stood near, inviting them to the ** haz- 
srd of the die.*" 

Ladies were among Uie most eager and 
determined of the gamesters. Nelly herself 
lost, in one night, to the Duchess of Maza- 
rin, as much as 1,400 guineas, or tvoerUy-fite 
Aousand doUan of our present (American) 
corrency. 

Indeed, Madame Gwyn must have receiv- 
ed hsr (all share of those £70,000 set aside 
by the Commons for defraying the expenses 
of a monument to the Royal IdJartyr, but 
which were basely appropriated by his son 
to the serviQS of his various mistresses. 

Always let it be remembered, in Nelly's 
bonor, however^ that amidst her abunflance 
she never forgot the poor. We find, in some 



carious ''bills for debt" iocncred by heB» 
amoD^a number ot items, such a8"oor> 
dial Juleps, with pearls,'' £or jMas'«er Ciiaries, 
" charges for a Frenoh coach,'* ** a bedstead 
with silver ornaments," *' looking glassestf* 
" warming pans," *' white and led satin night 
caps," *'a charge for kilderkins ot strong 
ale," " ordinary ale," and a " hansel of lights^" 
intended as ''alms for the people." 

One of her bUls for a sedan chair, which 
Cunningham has rescued ih>m a pile of mu- 
tilated "exchequer pspen," is so curiooB 
that we tnuBScribe it entire. It luns thus : 
Jmra 17, 1675. 

jS B, d. 

Thebodyofthedialr 8 10 

The best neat't leaUi«r to covor theoatsideS 10 

SOO !nslde naiTef, colored and bnrnlshea. . .0 11 

a00fl:aiU'wtihwst«rg<^ lite, percent...! 10 
larwonf^fffe nalles, the tame gold, at Bt. 

'tit 4 16 

90( I . (he faniegold 1 16 

aOf»t) haiTf roofe nailes, the same gold 1 14 

JWt toppit nailes. 8 14 

6 turit,'}* for the top, richly jzllt 4 

A liai*po for doore, rich. Rtmt 1 16 

For chjir>;e or4 t;]ag>»es.. S 

Sltonnd? 5p. for 1 nrwt'^rlasae 1 10 

S« .- :i..0...ri.„:, .. Q % Q 

Cc..^._^L.- Lu uui under tiio leather 8 

All aorta or froD Dillea 5 

WorJuosnahippe, the chaUe. ......9 10 

^84- 11 

fieict. dated 18 July, 1974, for80i&hiftiU diacba«e. 

Here let us pause to renuvk that we have 
not compiled this paper with a desire to ex- 
tenuate the sins of Nell Qwyn, but simply 
with the purpose of doing her Justice, of 
proving that under, the most unfavorable cir- * 
cumstanoes possible she retained a.profound 
sense of pity for human wretchedness, exer- 
cising a comprehensive, practical chari^, 
which should weigh somewhat with the 
sternest moralist in the estimation of her 
character. 

We beg the reader to understand us. We 
are not attempting, we say, to palliate or 
soilen the crime of wKiioh this woman was 
guilty. But we maintahi (all othes things 
being equal) that few would have kept some 
of the fuMai virtues of tlie sonl so thor- 
oughly intact as slie in the midst of the foul- 
est associations of the foulest epoch offing- 
land's history. 

But why, it nuty be asked, do you venture 
to wade through such a mass of pollution in , 
order to hold up before us a few scattered 
gems of virtue and goodness ? 

Xn. order, we reply, to demonstrate the 
cheering truth that there is no possible 
depths of degradation in whidi the holier 
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IMuposee, tbe purer instinoto implanted by 
God in the heart emu be utterly eflOM^ I 

In some rare naturee— like Nell Chfyn's— 
not only do these enrWre, bat they Mne 
with an added and pre-eminent lostre. 

Though ts too ** deep for teara" — a moral 
as wide and bcantiftil as the Heavens may 
be elidted from the stody of characters who 
have properly encountered the ban and scorn 
•f the world, «Bd upon whom tiie** scarlet 
letter'' of tnfemy has been stamped as plain- 
ly as that fiMnons mark which gUstened for 
80 many years upon tiie bosom of Hester 
Prynne. 

B^t** reMfum$anoim&uiUm$.** One (tf the 
Ibw good actions which most be placed to 
the credit of Gbarks 11. was performed at 
the instance of Nell Gwyn. This was the 
erection of a Royal Hospital at Chelsea for 
aged and disabled soldiers, the first stone of 
which was laid by the King himself, in the 
Spring of 1680. We have been told that 
there were thousands alive when the hospit- 
1^1 was first thought of who carried about 
tiiem the marks of service in the recent strug- 
gle whic^ distracted three kingdoms in a 
way m whieir, let us hope, they will never 
again be made toBufi'er. 

There were old men who had fought at 
Manton Hoor and Edgar Hill, and younger 
<mes who could show that they had bled at 
Kaseby and Woroeeler. The Restoration 
had witnessed the establsshment of a jHemmI- 
4^ urmif, and many of Cromweirs "* Iron- 
aides** filNng the ranks of the OoMstream 
Guards and Oxford Blues were now unfitfor 
•etive service, and yowigo' men were re- 
quired to fill their places. 

Whatwaa to become of these, veterans 
when their pay was gone ? 

*' Their trade had been war, and their pay 
never sufficient for more than their imme- 
diate wants. But for Chelsea Hospital they 
might have starved on the coisaal bounty of 
the people, and the chanoe assistance of 
their younger comrades.'* 

In 1680, the period at which we have now 
arrived, the long, goidea summer of Nelly's 
prosperity began to be overclouded. About 
the middle of September, in this year, her 
second son, Jame$ (so called in honor of the 
Duke of York), died In Paris. Many at her 
old theatrical friends and compatriots (among 
4liem was Chaf lea Hart) were also, ducing 



this season, or a fow years after it, gadiered 
to their '* final sleep.** 

The only letter of Nelly's compositioB 
that has been preserved was written at this 
time. It bears the following address : 

" These for Madame Jennings, over against 
the Tub Tavern, in Jermyn 8t, London : 
*• Windsor, Buford House, ) 
" April 14th« 1684. f 

**Mad.: I haveTee*d y*r letter, and d*> 
sire you wil' speake lo my ladie WHHama to 
sende me the Golde Stufle, and a no« with 
it, because I must eigne it, then she shaU 
have her money ye next day. of Mr. Trent: 
pray tell her Ladieship that I wiU wnd her 
a note of what Quantity of Tilings lie have 
bought if her Ladieship will put herself to 
ye trouble to buy them. 

*' Pray madamc, let no man goe on wHh my 
6edan, and send Poltvin and Mr. Coker down 
to me, for I want tlicm both. 

** The Bille is rery dear to boyle thePfaite, 
but necessity hath noe Law I I am aA«id 
M*m: yon have forgot my Mantle, whkh 
you were to line with Musk Colour Satin, 
and all my other things, for yon send me noe 
Patterns, nor At»wer. 

** Monsieur Lainey is going away. Pray 
send me word about your son GriflSUi, lorbte 
Majestic is mighty weil pleased that be will 
goe along It ith my Lord Duke. .... 
. . . . The Duke brought down my 
Crochet of Diamonds, and I love it the bet- 
ter because he brought it My Sumley, and 
everie body else will tell you *tis the finest 
Thing that ever was seen. 

^ Good Mm * speake to Mr. Beaver to come 
down too, that I may bespeake a Ring for 
the Duke of Grafton before he goes to 
France. 

** I have continued extreme Ht ever since 
yon left me, and am soe stilt I have sent to 
London for a Doctor. I believe I shall die. 
My service to the Duchess of Norfolk, and 
tell her I am as sick as her Grace, but do 
not know what I ayle allho she does. . . 

Pray tell my Ladie WUliaroa 

that the Kind's Misstresses are accounted ill- 
paymasters, but ^ee shall have her mon^ 
the next day af\er I have the 8tiifie. 

**Here is a sad slaughter at Windsor— the 
young men*s taking yr leaves, and going to 
Prancft, and altho they are none of my Lov- 
ers, yet I am loaUie to part with them. 
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''MnL J«iftiffig8, 1 live yoa with all my 
Heart, mhI 8i>e gmid bye. £. O/* 

Of tbtf Mad. Jenttings and the Lady Wil- 
Ifsms mentioned in this letter, little ornoth- 
faig is Imown. PottYin was an npholsterer, 
aod the Duoliem of Norfolk, an intimale 
friend ef Kelly's, was the daughter of the 
Bart of Peterborough. 

The DuetiesB emptoyed as her footman the 
ftkther of Secretary Onigga. 

The winter pf 1684 was a winter of nnu- 
Boal gayety at Whitehall. Breiyn has hand- 
ed down to us a graphic picture of the man- 
ner in which Sunday was disposed of by the 
virtuous King and his courtiers : 

* I can never forget," he says, ** the inex- 
pressiible luxury and profaneness, gaming, 
and aU dissoluteness, and, as It were, a total 
forgetfblness of God, which this day se'nnight 
I was witness of: the King conversing witti 
Portsmouth, Clevebind, Mazarin, ^., &c.; a 
iVench boy singing love-songs in that glo- 
rious gallery, wiiilst about twenty of the 
great courtfers, and other dissolute persons, 
were at basset round a large table, a bank of 
at least £9,000 in gold before them, upon 
which two gentlemen who were with me 
made strange reflections. 

" S!x dayi after aH was In the duit 1 ^ 
Anything more startling ard solemn than 
the event which closed tliis revel it is im- 
possible to find in the records of modem 
history. The debauch— tor that is its true 
name— was kept up until Honday morning. 
At precisely eight o'clock the ' King was 
stricken with apoplexy, remaining for hours 
In a state of unconsciousness. He then par- 
tially revived, but his case was hopeless, and 
what is not comnu>n at royal death-beds, the 
attendant physicians did not attempt to con- 
ceal from him his actual condition. 

Charles met his fate manfully, and with- 
out a murmur. Indeed, he was far more re- 
spectable in his death-bed tiuin he had ever 
been in his life. After solemnly confessing 
his sins, he asked to be forgiven individual- 
ly by those about him whom he had Injured. 
His kut recorded command was, ^ Let not 
poor Kelly starve;'* a command which 
proves that the poor orange-girl whom he 
had raised to rank and fortune — who had, as 
he believed, ai)d as most others believed, been 
faithful to bim, and who thus mingled with 
his latest rational thbught8,wa8 in reality 



more truly %eAoved than oft cffhers upon 
whom his fickle favon were bestowed. 

Some of Charles* biographers— Cmming- 
ham aodongBl them-^have expressed a con- 
viction that the King was poisoned, Cun- 
ningham remarks: 

^ It was the fashion in that, as in the pre- 
ceding age, to attribute tiie stidd^ death of 
any great pefson to poison, and the rumor 
on this oceaftlon should, perhaps, Mrm no ex- 
eepnon to the ntle of mere vulgar delusiona. 
Yet, in Charles* ease, the suspidona are ntfl 
without support ^rom apparoMly rathttr 
weighty authority: 'I am obliged to ob- 
serve,' anya fi^effleld, Duke of Buekingliaitti 
^that the most knowing and the most d^ 
serving of all Ida ph^Bic^ms dSfil not emijf^ 
Utteekim po&oMd,lm4 thoni^ kim$df ^ 1o6\ 
iMt long afkit, fit haiAng ibtsi^iratf AAr opM¥k 
amielooboidisfr'' 

BirtiopPatriek Mrengthenedthe-inppoai- 
tion from the testhnony Of Sir Thomas MiO^ 
Ihigton, who sat with the King ibr ihttfb 
days, and never went to bed fbr three nighti. 

Cheeterield-^ grandson of the Ekrl df 
that name— who wafe with Charles at hii 
deatti, v^ieBpogUM^ihattkeShgvm pois- 
oned. 

The DnehesB of Portsmontb, when hi 
Bngland, in 16M, is said to have told Lord 
Chancellor Oowper that Charles IL was pois- 
oned at her house by one of her lbotmen,lft 
a (Nsh of ohoeoiate, and Fox had heard « 
similar report fh>m the fimiily of bis motli- 
er, w ho was gf^oati/mmddaiut^t&r to the Dwk^ 
em. 

By no one, prrohaMy, in the whole realm 
was Charles bo stneeroly momned asby Kell 
Qwyn. We picture her during this period 
of her history, recalling to mind that grand 
song ot Shittey't, wliich CHArM hlmMlf hald 
liked 00 well: 

** The jelories of otur blood and aUto 
Are ihaiotrt, not rabataatial tfatega { 
ThenlaooanBor agahut Fat»- 
Death li^s hie icy hands on KU«f: 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
AxMlla the dnat be aqval made 
With tha poor orookad aoutha and ipada I 



** Some men with swords may reap the field, 
* And pfantfrei^ihreraia where they kill; 
Bnf tteir streng aarraa 1^ last maat yteklr- 
Thai tame bat one another stiU : 
Sarly or late 
They stoop to Tate, 
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And nratt giro «p tlMlr arannarbwr briAtk 
WImh tbej, pslo captives, oroep lo deatii. 

** The gariandt wiliief on your brow ; 
Than boast no mora yoor biIcIi^ d aaia 
Upon death's pviple altar now 
See where the Tictor-victim bleeds 1 
Tour heads mast come 
Tdtbe edd tomb: 

jamtttsmti and ^lomomi^ the dust r 

Peconiaiy difficulties were sow added to 
Kclly*8 mitfortttBeB. But thatemieet request 
mitered by ike King at hie laet geep wee not 
Wheeded oy bis eaooeeeor. 

Jamee ordffed ber debts to be paid, and 
even carried bis generosity so fiu* as to settle 
Besliwood Paris, a bandsome estate in Noi- 
tia^am (longan appartenanoe of tbe crown) 
^'opon lira. £Uen Gwjn,and after berdeatb 
upon tbe Duke of St Albans an4 bis male 
ime." 

Tbe young beir was not long to bebept 
out of bis inberitance. Prom tbie period bis 
BiM>tber*s deatb rapidly declined, until, baV- 
ing made ber wiU> wbieb abounds in cbant* 
able bequests, sbe died in Koveoiber, 1687, 
ift tbe 88tb year of ber age. 

Colly Gibber declares ibat ber repentance 
in ber last boors appeared in *'all tbe con- 
trite i^mptooM of a Cbristian siaoerity ;" and 
Wigowre, writing to JBtberidge, says: '' Sbe 
died piouriy and penitently, and as sbe die* 
peneed seracal obarities in ber Ufe time,so 
aba^eft saveral socb kgaoies at ber.deatn." 

NeUy waa buried bi tbe Obuiob of Si. 
Marlins' Ui tbe Fields^ and Ajrcbbisbop Ten- 
ison, tbe friend and protege of Tillotson, and 
iW w aa y one of tbe purest, most ilkistrioua of 
tiie EagUsb Diviaea* preacbed ber fooenl 



Tbere waa no ostentations displi^ upon 
tbe occasion^ but tbe London 'prentices, 
wbo loved Nelly well, together witb n»any 
of tbe poor wbom ber bounty bad .relieved, 
and wbo f(dt tbal in ber tbeiy bad lost a 
friend never to be replaced to tbem oneartb, 
mingled tbefr tears above ber grave. 

Grand was tbe self-sacrificing courage of 
Tenison in venturing to preacb tbe funeral 
discourse upon sucb a woman. But tbe good 
Aichbisbop knew ber worth, believed in tbe 
sincerity ot ber repentance, and was not 
afraid nor aahamed pubHolff to pay an elo- 
qoent tribute to tbe memory of one wbo, 
laUen upon evil times, and beset by sore 



tempUMonsv bad stIlltftQCceeded In keef^g 
fresh and bean lifbl some of tbe noblest gnoos 
wbicb belong to womanbood. 

Asa sort of appendli to tbe preceding 
sketcb, we transcribe, Ibr tbe amusement ef 
tiie reader, some of tbe smart sayings attri- 
bated to Charles XL 

Everybody knows tfaeepitapb written np- 
on the King by Rochester : 

^Here lies ovr sorerets;!! Lord, the Ktag^, 
Whose tosftf no mas ivllaa OB, 
Who nsTer mM a foolish thing. 
And nerer did—^ wise one I ** 

But very few are acquainted witb Cbaries' 
reply: '*Tbe matter,'' be observed, ''vas 
very easily accounted for. His dmowrm was 
bis own— his octiaM were bis MitMrjfe!'' 

His politeness, even under trymg circum- 
stanc-es, never forsook bim. 

Upon one occasion Wm. Penn appeared 
in bis presence witb bis bat on. Tbe King 
instantly removed bis. ''Friend Cbarles," 
said Penn, '' wby dost tbou not keep on thy 
batr 

'' Tis tbe custom of tbis pUce,** replied 
tbo monarcb, '* that only om perwn abouid 
be covered at a time !" 

Cliarlcs, who was in favor of exiempom 
preaching, once asked SUllingfleet '* w^y be 
always read bis sermons before bim, wben 
be was informed that he always preacbed 
witbout book eUewJwreT* 

Stillingfleet answered sometbing about 
tbe awe of so noble a presence^ etc., and 
then demanded " but wliy does your mijesty 
read your speeches, when you c«n urge none 
of tbe same reasons?'* 

" Odsfisb, Doctor," replied tbe king, '*your 
question is pertinent, and so sball be my 
answer 1 I bave asked tbe two Bntsen so 
often, and for so much money, that / am 
ashamed to look them in t/iefaeey 

While examining some new apartments 
which Sir C. Wren had buUt for bim, in bis 
bunting palace at Newmarket, tbe King 
said, " that he thought the rooms were too 
low V\ 

Sir Christopher, somewhat of a dwarf^ 
walking round them and looking op, replied : 
" I think, an* it please your nu^esty, tliej 
are high enough." 

Charles squatted down to * the architect's 
b^ht^ crept about in a grotesque posture, 
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Mid cr^ *f Ayel ajr^l ftr Oiixj»UHrtiec,Uifi^ 
am iiigb 61101^ r 

Ot H«m>ir Giuuch. sUa*ied oa the top 
of a ?ei7 bigli hUl, and visible lor maof 
XBilet ai9Qod, he repariLed: '*Tbat is the 
01^ mbU cbofch I l(Dpw." 

One moniiog the King, atttead^d onlj by 
two of his intimates, walked up Constitu- 
tion Hill into Bjrde Pack. As be was cross- 
log the load, the Duki? of Torfc, who bod 
been huntinv, was ^een returning In his 
coach* escorted bj a party of his guards. 
Tbese, when they saw the |Ung, halted and 
itOH^ the coach* 

The Duke being acquainted with the pur- 
poses of the lialtp sjlepped ont» and after 



< saluting QuurieStSaid ha was gfeat^anuo^d 
to find his nu^teaty in, that lonely place with 
so small an attendance, and that he th<4bli^( 

J his iQf^ea^ .e^^^osed hixn^elf to danger. 
*'Tut," exdakned the King, ** no sort of 
danger, Jamie, for Pm sure no man in 
England would tal^e away n^ life to make 
yottKingl'* 

Kven on his death-bed, a certain tcIa of 
hufnor sningled w^th hie eonvenation. Be 
apnkgiaed to some 0/ his atjtendanti who 
had 4iemahied l^ his couch all night *rl 
have been a most unconscionable lime %^- 
hig," said he, '^ bat I hoi^ my ^nendSy 
you'll axfiuseitr 



PLORBNOB SOUTHERIiAND; OB, WOMAN THB TBUB PATRIOT. 
BT A KBW CONnHBUTOB. 



CHAPTER IV, 

A luzoriouBly ftadshed room, with its t^ 

vet carpets and ^nassiye furniture, met the 

eye of Florence Southerlaad as she was 

ushered into the august presence of General 

B , commanding the post in the &mous 

qM dty. He was a man of oukgmficent 
personal appearance-istately in his bearing, 
sssdl old Umted States officers usually are; 
his lowing beard gaye evidence of much 
personal cave and neatness, and when be 
spoke, bin dark gray eye sent forth eyery 
Tsriety of expression, from grave te gay. 
Be was aman of the wori d ab sorbed in its 
smbitfon and pleasure. He had readied the 
sge of thiriy-«lght, vrith a heart cold and 
caflous to eyery emottcm of love and ten- 
dmess. His admiration fbr the gentler sex 
had none of Itiat re^)ectful character which 
should be eyer numilest in Ihe attention of 
s gentlemao to a pure refined woman. And 
now his polished lioots, which lay extended 
acraas the cushioned chair, by intuition 
withdrew fliemadres irott their comfortatde 
position aa Florence Sontberhmd, surrounds 
ed by eight gnnrds, was introduced into the 
''Camber of State.'* 



She was habited hi deep mDoniing to 
the parent no seooeribund than lost Heii'a 
WW no styUsh, ftdiionafale ■MNming, auafe 
as too many wear merdy aa a aatler of dls* 
phiy. A iteh dress of Made 
fitthig dose to her bsanttAiUy 
form, nacoBaciously displayed a person beasK 
tifhl aa that of oar flfH mother*^ ^w Mda 
of soft, bhMk crape, fs a t e aod atoohd her 
snowy throiit With a siMplsJet pm, gave tOi 
her entire ftceaa air of intesBat, independeaC 
of her exqulsAe beanty-lisr eyea seemed 
looking in meomAil tandssoesa bask to some 
point fai her past life^ and aa she atned be> 
fore that stately personage, her heavy orapa 
yell, sUll unlifted, hung in folds around her 
person, Itiafwsh^ the beholder with a 
dreamy vMea of night 

Revising the proflsred seat, aa if 'twer%« 
ootidescension to aoknowledge snob a Aee- 
dom of aotion, sofrenaded, aa she was, I9 
those who had alfsa^ so hMNilted her dig« 
nity, she remained standing. There waa 
sometktog in her maimer that denied £unil- 
iarily, and even he, who had been aoena^ 
tomed te see grant and feaiiess men tremble' 
hk hla preaeaoe, now tremUed in his turn 
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before that pttMot^hfeii^ter. Witt thegreit- 
€«t fmd moet prertoubd respect, be Mdd : 

* Miflft Soutberhmd, I prarame.'* 

** You bATe not mtetaken ne, air. I ata 
Mtel Southerbuid, the dangbte^ of Herbert 
Lee, tbe noblest workmanship of Ood, whom 
yon now hold onaer lo<^ and key, for what 
yon might term the misdeeds of his dangfater. 
I am here to answer for my own actions, 
and I desire to bear the penalty, wbateter 
U tna J be, in mj own person^he is ah«ady 
bbiding 'neaih the weight of yea»*-eorrow 
and tlie anltety of a devoted Ihdier for the 
life of his only irioto, Is weU nigh crasbUig 
him to the yery earth— betweoi him and hid 
k>yed ones in the spbit land there is bat a 
little span, and his lioet are well nigh the 
promised home. Whaterer Me betides me, 
and before I answer yoor tsharges, I pray 
yon permit him to retom to his home, tiiere 
to rsoMin in peace and qoiet ; for myself, I 
oonld not died one tear, nor utter one plea, 
but for him I am not too |M^>ud to pray, 
even to you, pnrad monareh of a throne to 
which neither God or right have given you 
any claim. Dost hear these words? Per^ 
haps it had been better had they not been 
BjpAeBL, but the cefnemforuicie of poor, IMlen 
'Vkksbnrg baa but embittond dur feelings— 
baa bi^ widenad the great btoeadi which 
most be eternal" 

As she q^ke, such a dleace as preyailed 
in ttat room had aevte rdgaed before. He 
wlbo had Imbu aoooatomed to aeparale pa- 
nels trom ehildfen^ hanbands from wites, 
wkh erl^ of atguMi greeting his ears, had 
BOW no p(»wer of speech. As if an oracle 
ftom heaven bad spoken-His if he had aeen 
the ** hand wrHIng upon the wall "--he 
Iband to lift his eyes^ lest the horrible finger 
sbould He tiMre tearing opeti that oonsoieace 
whkh he thought long sbice seared beyond 
bope. 

**How long/ air, am I thus to be tortured 
by remaining here. I demand that yonr 
chatgea be made known— «o folsehood has 
ever -^t pottuted the Hpa of Flcweooe South- 
edand, and thofugb thfeatendl by the cruel 
liMtuiiltion I (feould fioa (bar to speak the 
tfoth.»» 

** Tou are charged Miss Southerlattd with 
havfaig (bmished Capt Lee, your betrothed 
Mtoband, a disguise by which he eoeceeded 
hi'iaakfaig his escape tothe Soathem aimy, 



through tte Ibklileianeoi of tme uf that 
"redeemed race" whom we come to save 
from flirther bondage. These fiicts have been 
made known to ds—*we await ydur aoawer 
to theee grave charc*^, hoping that you may 
be able to refiite them in your own dbuUk- 
tog, becomlBg way." 

""BUence, sfrl Boat know that I am the 
daughter of Samest6autheriaad, Uieadi^ 
ed child ot Herbert Leef and that my true 
Mood will net bear such an approach to 
famOi»ftyr Our anbestry, from time Im- 
memorial, never bhx:iked insult; and thou^ 
ihe arms of ** our men " are cumbered now 
with the care of your ibul minions, thtok 
not the women of (W hCmie are deftaaeieaiL 
Address me, dr, aa one as fiir above your 
reach aa is the beantiftil moon above the 
reach of the tofhnt hand that would idn 
grasp it for a plaything, and while I qMak, 
let this thought be ever with you : 1 did 
arrest Marlon Lee from your dutchea juat 
to my own good time, by my own free will* 
no one sharing the tespoaslbiUty. I &A 
secure from my faithlul old nurse, who has 
been a iubject of the bounty of our house 
long befbre she bore me in her arms, a dis- 
guise by which he thwarted your watchftil 
guards, aiid with the assistance of a fitlie 
brfbety, m«de his escape. I did, thanks to 
my African brogue, fbmish to our poor 
starving loktiers, cn>wded to your jiriaan 
walls, the bread of lift t nd foraveiy smile 
of gratitude that beamed from lips and eye, 
I will ever bless and pray for them. In 
spite of bara and bayonets, I did boar that 
manly voice breathe eoce i^ato tb^t nkme, 
which even you dare not utter but to reepecL 
Is my Utthef oonlssBor satisfied, and are you 
rea^ with your sentence:" 

^ Your candor, Miss Soutfaeiland, stupe- 
fies me beyond expreasion. lezpeoied nol 
sudi a reckless confossioa ttom one who 
seems but Httle prepared fbr the hard fore 
of prisbn life. I bad hoped, fbr your owK 
sakej that you had made some defonse,or 
that you had, at least, avowed a pentteot 
spirit, that mine might be the p t t vUq g e of 
pronouncing you flree-^-perhaps there nmf 
be still a Itogerfau: regret fbr past acfioB8--a 
sorrow for disloyal conduct, ^Hiidi win 
soften your torture fkta I have no power to 
throw aside our ndHtary hiws, but 1 have 
power to mitigaie punishment Think wail. 
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fiMB DM by 4Sm Tc^Odoirf^f jDor w4^r^" 

**G6Mml B— , do jwoft m)i!tt. fietftvln 
tlN B^ht oC « Jut' CM, nrhiMii it wotld 
fleemUiat yoa bftve kmgainteef^igoltte^ 
litett». wItU ny hadicte j^wetless to relf&t 
yooV bayoneto— 4ieit, i^ithttie teneHBahngM 
d Herbert Let's gray kilns eyety cm of 
wUeh i6 more iwteiods to me UMuk the 
petria of the aeat^ ftftow tio peniteaee I 
Y6n Mfl(y nwiuiblc Iheaft wri84 lufetiL tiie 
iBBh k worn Kwair 'neityi th^ irteifhtof 
yMrcrnbl ohdbiir^-jitoto may tedooe my findl 
body to the -atfeagth^ aa hifimt by m^^ 
leil piftvfttioii— ^Ftfa may : deny me-the com* 
pabiMtahip of the good ted ti«e uf my own 
dear down-tiSoddeil fnople^lmt mdeali you 
he^ ma ftom jimt poriaoa walla a htturlleea 
piece 0f «ili^, the Hp> of Flol?tiiee 60llthe^ 
lead afaaU nefter letmet one t^Ml of what 
Ae has uttered— aye^ eten tben, in that laal 
dayvwfacfi Justice wfll ho meted out to all, 
Ptt nieet yoti not aa now^ Witbmy piiiioiia 
litter^ by tbe tyraimy of war, but ai yonr 
accoaer before a Judge that wiU do rigbtl** 

It waa terrihlB to Waleh tb« chai^geain 
that man's oountenaiiee as he wits fMnfalded 
of that eoming fbtwe. Shame^ fdar« y^ea, 
cbwardly iear, iaiig»ation» ref^ttge, ^H told 
thai be was a i^ropor tuliiject for ali their 
evil infloeice, aiid yilt hi Ae pfBBeaco of 
thati poTO womanhe Mt that Tirtae wte not 
a mete nam^, hA he had tleemed it, and weith 
OBereaoWe be vowod to win unto .himself 
PlOtesee 8(kidie^QdveTeb if by fecoe. 

Agaki h6«fxikeyh&tik>whi8WD0iikimaai>t 
aethm ; he aaid ii^ she Was not td be 
movod by foarMftat ahe was not tb be 
mofted by ftatteiy, and now tie *w ilnother 
channel throu^ which idone th^kre was 
even a alesder hope of aeoompMshtbg' his 
porpoae. Vaia hopel that by the tturMt- 
eaed prooeentien of a faelfMss lather she 
oeidd be made soDoalTlent lo i^is wilL 

^ Yov aak me^ Miss Soatheilandv to per- 
mit, your feapected pavent to return to hk 
iiOBfte« there to remahi in peace aad security* 
Bachapa yoo are not awaie that the beauti* 
fill liome which yon ao proudly apeak of is. 
atnady reduced to ashe»-4hat the magno- 
Uaa and onnige treea «6t iigbiag their 
reqiriein orer that nronmnsnt of mia, fthat 
OKiaiUBeiit erected to tli6 aiembiy ol^^ain, 
fflottlh girl* whose dkkiy seatimteialtsm 



bhS' jdrtpiifcd that bcldved flMheir of €f?^ty'' 
coknliMrt of Ufb^perbapi in yooir obatinaoy i 
you would haire ds send him Souths to ahrire' 
tie liberal botuityel^ your ec^diers.?' 

But he waa interrupted in his wild fteazy 
ere he had oodoiuded hia seateooe. "* Mbt^ 
mlwrabte hypocrite, a moment ago; iad': 
your Judas tongue, had oonTiaced mcf that 
notwithstandtiig yo«r Mvery, jrou were a.- 
frentleman, atid that aa a lat^^ I weuld re- 
ceive thsd respedt due my seX| and now daea 
peodaiD your ndle acts as if to add ihirt te 
the flame, which is spreading itself throtogh: 
my Aiftlre nature«--«?urity^ so^rn, coateelpt, 
can never expreis ooMaif tlie bHtsmam 
thai is welih^ up in my heart, that until 
now, aeter chertriied a thoc^ht^ef hatetO^ 
mortal creature. Stca loalbing ydut as I 
do, I find myiMf loeiiiilff te beyond our 
naotlier tiMigae to find a word aattciently 
comprehensiTe to expreaa my maiaingi , 
Again 1 tell you, that though you hare 
pliced the lighted totv^ to thelnmeol my 
chiidhood-4-the spot deateat on eailh'to 
me— though in the ruins of that homelier 
buried 'CTety digr^dream of my youth*— 
thobgh you hare dared to d sa e o rs i to the ms^ 
ing place of her whom, angate mistook ft>r 
their own, and removetl hm (torn mcw Agate. 
I tdl you that you hnre not made me home* 
leaa-^ever« whHe I ha^e a belayed fioulh, 
desolated as it may be, can I feel myself 
a wanderer; hot do not misandeiBtattd'mb; 
when I say this, for I see.ezoilation m your 
smile. Doubtiess yoa Hduk to haoiah me; 
from '* the latul I Iotc.*' In my <Mngood 
time. Just as I gave Marion Lee, a permtljX 
mean to go myself, but not while our p(x>r 
heroic sc^ildiers are needing aM the supplies 
we can give. Far better can #e, the women 
of the South; lie in yenr loathseaaie prison, 
under the baa of your mijesty's displeasure^ 
than consume ene iota of the bread which 
alone can give them stieagth to meet their 
foe. WoMd ymt suggest adythtai; else." 

"« ReaHy, Mba Soutberland, your rage ia- 
exceedingly b^comiig— Ukleed it ia Charm^ 
ing, but yea are forchig melodo that which 
really mv gallantry proh^ils. I am^pie- 
pared for this departure fh>m galkmtry sia^. 
leamhig your refined method of reven^ in 
pmniridng your imioeent firtiier ibr bddg so 
unfortunate ai to hate an unrtdy daughter." 

^I await your oidais$ yum aae dealinf 
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witli no whinliiip ohM tlut can be whipped 
intosnbmissioD. WiHyoapennUtlwgimrds 
to bring me a carhace« or it tkat honor too 
great to be conferred on one who has dared 
to speak the truth in yoor preeenoe, and 
agiia, will j<m permit me to dispense with 
fow of my pleasant atiaehm, daoe I scapoe 
think I liare etreoglh suffloient to compete 
with more than two mch amiable IMlow««." 

<« It shall be as yon Wish, Miss Sontber- 
Umdy and remember Ihat I wonld have 
a/varted this resnlt had yoo not taken fttnn 
miQthe power." 

**I wtll see you soon,** be mattered in a 
sopercilkMis tone, aa if afraid to give esprea* 
sion to the tho«ghi*-and he was afraid! 
Narer belbre had that aitftil man Deeo 
bafted in an endeavor to aoeompMsh his 
purpose, bat he ftlc now that even death 
would be wetoome if her hand admlnisteiied 
thetoplate. 

We do not mean, as if by a miracle, to 
tmasform a fiend into a d^ty^we mean only 
to show the influenoe of la pure, true spirit 
ot^er a wiclced, daprared man-^-we wish 
only to prove that tiie entire bone and sinew 
of oor country went not into our armies, 
bat that in many an humble peasant girl, 
wlu> first drew breath in the sunny South, 
was the splrH of the heroine, Joan of Arc, 
and that she ftrai^t with many a (be more 
to be leared Chan a united host of sokliefB. 
Honor) yes, thrice dowble honor be given to 
oor home herotties who stepped from luKuiy 
to privation without a murarar while their 
sons and husbands were defending their flre- 
sldce. 



CHAPTBR V. 
A simple cot, with Its straw mattrass, two 
wooden chairs, and a common pine table, 
composed the entire ilimiture of Florence 
8outherhkad*s prison chamber, and these 
were conshiered luxuries in comparison with 
tfent oecupied by the male prisoners. And 
now a knock Is hosrd at the door. Arising 
fioom her chsir, where she had been sitting 
abscairad in deep thought, she opened the 
door to receive her bountlftil rations. ^This 
is my chamber, sir, and k shall not be pro- 
ftmed by your entnuxce— this, at least, is my 
prtvllege— « rich one, I doubtless, it may 
ft; at any rate it is mine, granted to me 



by year 'magn an in i onaflaiKreL Many 
thuiks flbr your akaly prepared mMl«4t 
requires ho bIM of fu«» aikl yet I beMava yen 
will have to famish ma otte>before I csn 
imagtoe what I am eattng." 

Oh I bow that humble goard soomed 
bimaelf thai ha dioald tims be oompelM 
to shew such indlgni^ io.a woman. It 
waa the saoM gvard wha alooe had shown 
her any considertUon, when mder amat^ 
that had bean appotetad ta bring bar OMalSy 
and as In the bitterness of her heart abe 
spoke words of taontlng and nnktadness, 
he^ kind, generoua spirit repKNuihed bsr. 
In a moment, with a aoAsned voloa, she 
sidd: .**£s[cuaeme,ifmywordsaeemlianh, 
but wheh yatt have experienced my* wvongs 
yoQ will, perhapa, not J«dge me hanUy. 
I know that all are not ** taies among tin 
wheat,** and' I sea yon are in the wrong 
plaoe-Huake a man of yonrself, and rsdeem. 
the past by retnming to your natlire faomO) 
where yoo will have the happy oonaoioas- 
ness that your arm has never been Ulied 
agdnst a feeble -wnman.'' 

**! feel. Miss aoutheiland, that lamnti- 
worthy to Hft my head in yoor prGoaaaai 
though I disavow all anch purpose when I 
enlisted in the army as I am now caltod 
upon to fhlflll. I trembled for yoo aa yea 
gave me this oounaal, for, da yo^kBOW, that 
your life would be esteemed a poor piioa 
oonld those words be heard. I will baed- 
yon. I am not the man. to be made a dit^ 
tool of; aod I loathe the calHng, bat nntli 1 
know yoo are safely Ike aide of yonr be- 
loved father, I mnata^ be thememitaa 
guard." Bolt, aoft.be mhkpmed: ^TlMse 
is a foul plotagahHt yooi bat yoo akall aocHi' 
be out of their power, if honest Ja Jofanaaa 
has brains enough to give you.fireednm.** 

For the first thna cAnae she heard bar be* 
lo ved-fhther wMstwr adito to tarth^asntrawa.* 
did a teardrop giiston in-here^aod sbey 
were tearsof which she waa not aabamcd. 
She did not distrasi hhn aa nmny more 
timid would have done, 4br rtie required bat 
one look into his honest fine tct know that 
he had ocAj mistaken wsang fbr right 

For the first thnein her life shefeMttiat 
die' must sink it any more was Imposed 
upon her; and now he had intimated that 
the fbtnre had a dark plot attU to be moMd* 
od. Slttingdowntiytheli«UetabIe(»iwhicli 
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'were%<H* hMd bnMd wbA impiikMible niMt, 
«BCOM(^o«B]y sbe keained a elgh as if aH 
bop« were go&e. Sadideiil;^ %er little niom 
bemnne^ illaminated as if by an uneartfaly 
Ylgbt She feh a eold, marble band UAd upon 
ber sbonlden, and beard, yes, heard, Um 
ilntter of angel wiBgs, as they fanntd her 
bot cheek* It w» as if God bad spoken Ibe 
light into existence but tobrigfaten her path* 
way. Oh 1 what a . gloriow rision met her 
rigitt as ber eye^ sdngbt to know from 
wbettoe tano^e baai which Ind Mmo^^ed 
ttom ber heart the heavy boeden. Tbere, 
before bee* stood the angd ot ber adored 
mottav-tbere^ bi fleecy robes, sneb as 
esvtbly! mortato ^nerar wear, atoad Adele 
Yenumid bergoldeB babr; Hke a bride's veil* 
threw its soft shadow oyer her etherial 
form, so nnlQLO anything mortal. A mother's 
tender lore beamed from her celestial face, 
nntil even the ionch of her white hand 
breathed the spirit of inspiration. Not as 
ahe stood at the altar, when it seemed that 
nofbing pnrer than she ever gave her sweet 
inflnence to the earth, bat as a purified gem 
of heaven— yes, pnrified from all corrupt 
deslrea, content to know that Berbeirt Lee's 
strong arm would ever protect her darling 
from the sinhil world. 

With a cry of Joy, as though the flood- 
giAea of ber sonl had been opened to admit 
the aacel^ she leUat ber feet "^ My motherl 
my angti motherl flee not from me ere 
Ifaooe 1^ pronomice a blessing on thy 
weary, heavy^kdeB child. I dare not lay 
my bamd on«ngbt so heavenly, lest yon van* 
Ish from my sight, but oh 1 tell me, in what 
fleeefr oloud &oq d weHeat Y Whether in the 
golden sanaei^'tbea, blest form, wsst borne 
to oartlif Whetfatf in tfae moon's pale 
beams tbou earnest tec mef Oh ! tell mo, if 
asi^t i&'tiiat spirit land is so fkirand beau- 
tfftil as ''my motherr and il amidst those 
redeemed apblts there is one whose voice so 
sweecfy gives praise to God as thkieV Oh! 
IsB AM, if a^y goUien harp sends forth tiich 
sweet, soft strains as those which linger on 
flrina own t and yet the voice of inspiration 
tsilB «8 that there am thousands npon tens 
«( limusandB to da him homage. Bpeak, 
darttng mother, that I may wrsp myself in 
the memory ot your words, that4be!y mi^ 
become a breastplate agabist the temptation 
A&didiL 



Like an .^Sdian hatp seemed the voioe of 
that mother. When we remember the sweet 
magnetism that is so intimi^ly coi|neeted 
with the name, even of an earthly mother*-^ 
how, upon the gsllows, witb the terror of 
another woild in ftiU view—the very name 
of mother has power to unloose the tongue 
of the criminal, eausing his bard heart to 
cry for mercy— rwhen we remember tblSf 
oh 1 bow infinitely glorious must be the re* 
meibbrance of an aagel molher, wboaa 
sweet mission is to watch o'er the weaknew 
of her dear ones on earth. - 

^lilfy darlbg obild, ariae,- listmi to me. 
Idolatry, ef«n from a ohild, is mMeeeptaUe 
to taeaven, and conld youbaveeeen the gfany 
of heaven as it baa met my 8igbt,yon woakl 
fMtbat tt li only meet that we should bew 
bisaoiation<to tbe«*kunb that was slain*? 
for us. Oh ! since I breathed out my poor 
feeble Ufe in the arms of your adopted pa* 
rent, my feet have walked in the light of 
God'e love, the reflection of which is seen 
in the face of every angel before his throne. 
There^ where I dwell, no cruel tie binds me 
to an uncongenial spirit By the throne, 
'Death the shelter of bis Almighty wing idn 
baa lost its power— beside the sweet river 
of life I have sat in the sunshine of his 
glory, and bathed my calm brow until It 
seemed that tbe>}py of its Iteaotiiy w«ltrs 
waa too pore even for a redeemed aogel to 
enjoy. But as I waadered tfareoKh that 
world of Jigbt, I looked npon the eanb« and 
lo the stotm kbig bad laid his band npon 
tbce, my darling, and il prayed God to pe» 
mit me to return once more and lift np thy 
teeble wbigs. 1 saw thai emd bands bad 
taken tbee from>the parent bhrd, and obi I 
feared, lest in your feebleness, you i^Kmld 
fidd another to the enemy's vieHaaa. I 
prayed, and not bi Tabi! I have IblfllM 
my mission— tby smile^tby n^mnnd 
glanee of affeetfcm-^tbait votee wbich in 
mtrcy bade me eome and save yon frott 
fiUliog, tells me new that once agahft '»yoa 
will buckle on the armor," for know, tajt 
redeemed mother is given tbe sweet pii vHtfO 
of becoming the staff ofUfb te her ymog 
pilgrim. There is an ordeal befpre you, tny 
swe^ child, sufficient to try tbe firmeat 
will— sufficient to pale your check with ter» 
ror, from wbidi the greatest wonU shrink. 
But anfilfltoiit nnto ''tbe day vritt be tbf 
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Sdteng^.^ Shonld^t thob becmne aflU^t- 
M, nxh^t BQflbr dMtli tlwn yield thy (iree^ 
dom, for fthouldthiff Angel of Death hiyfais 
hand upon thee, there is one who has ck)n- 
<[|ndred even death, and he will be there to 
receive thy ttkartyrfed body, 1 go— I jfo. 
Nat long^ must I linger. Dost see that 
foey cloud atk)ve xa them *Ti8 the spirit 
of thy mother^ dttrling, and soon it vrill 
melt ^way to give place to another as hri^t, 
and so it is through all eternity. Bat aihiost 
ill the Jewels of heaven^ Fli know thee 
there if thou art fdthttil;" 

Unt^ncbed renoiained that food, as she 
-mtk Interrapted by the knock at the door^ 
asking ir she w» ready f<r>r the things to be 
temoired. TfarouglKmt the liwloni? night 
ihelayasif tea titoca BesatiAil as Her* 
beri Lee haid always tanght her tint her 



mother wa»^tnuiBeeQdeiiliy Isvely «• «h» 
itftist had represented faev; no- do je ri p th i a 
ever gave to FhireeftiB ^ne half the aogdio 
ptiitty of that adored patent m she iMidap* 
peared to her in that holy vision. Kolo&cef 
did she Alnk her patlif a ragged ^on^ hnl 
ever shone a stitr, even as the star of Bethk^ 
hem, and in ItsMghtnesislw bdliekl tfaeftM 
of Adele Vernon. 

It was not Qtttil the nwmiligl^raheQa 
npon her cbmAirtlesslittle eot tbsft she slept 
Flvpared for every ^erislB; «fter rofreslihig 
herseV; she aroie and pre^Mved her loaettA 
for the day. Oh 1 how uMny hapf^ teei 
met her eye as she sat by th^ grated wtedow^ 
hot she mmtnored not A sl^t tap at thn 
door, and IHth a firm hand she tntnedtfi^ 
lock. 



CPfom " Southland Writen/' H.9. By Ida JtojmoDd.) 

JOSEPHINE R. HOSKINS. 



How trae Is H that worth and genius are 
Hkethe modest vioket^ hiding from* the pub- 
Uo |B;aee, and (Beoovered by its perfume^ or 
brilliffioyi thst cannot hide iiadf atways. 

The sai]jeet of this titide is like a ** vio- 
let/' as modest and nnassuming as talented, 
niid <m that aoeoant not well known, for 
Imfe tnerit ^^oes aorewarded while glitter 
momits h^h on Parnassus, and sits tdere for 

I Mrs. HoeUns 4s by bitth m New Yorker, 
h«t has resided in the Sodth for over thirty 
ifeara, and has known and loved *^8oath- 
land** beat of all lanos. Her fether was a 
JPrenchman, bom of ItaUan parents. He 
name to the United States just before the 
^rar of 181d, entered the army, and served 
^th some distinolion onder Generid Ma- 
enmb, and after the ckise of the war was en* 
rolled, by spedalcsomplhnent, in the regular 
nrmy. Hw mother was a native of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mm Hbskfais* Ufe has been ftmnght with 
OMny mbts and ahadowa, changes nnd vl- 



dssitndea, interspersed «wlthn9nt>ws that M. 
taiore litHinently U> the few. When in her 
Iwentywsixth year, she Was obliged to sno^ 
cdmb to a disease whiohahe had fought anft 
conquered through Snere foh^ of will and 
natural energy ever ^ee her chlhlhood. Bf 
degrees itreduoed her to the peeitkm of n 
cripple, confining her to thehonndariesnr 
four walls, and giving hem snffleientnmbnnt 
of snaring of various Idnds t6leam to ^ pon> 
sess her soul hi patlencev*' as she eapr es sei 
it For over twenty yearn she har been ihna 
afflicted, and duting that tfane she has had 
trials of a far heavier klndj and yei the trae 
woman renmins— kind, gentle aiM uneoos^ 
plainhig, pervaded with that peaee whtek 
passeth human undcVstandiiig. 

Mrs. Hoskins first Vriote for potdiontiea, 
during the last iUneas ot her' husband, in 
1868, hoping thereby to be able to ptovlte 
some little help for his necessitleBi bnl not 
kttowinl^tfac pathwi^ that led to print, and 
being too ti^mid to ask the way^ having no 
confidence in her own powers, the tiine for 
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UM me<irity Dinid.aadit wm not until 
Ib0 TMiMiaukm of the '* boayMm Mootkly/* 
of MemphlB, (iibor% after makitig Now Or- 
Imu» her hone, i«.oSeriBg Ihe best opeoiag 
ftir her tileoled da^ghtarB as inatroctors in 
wnaioand 9jmnch^4isX she found courage 
to aand her artioka to that JouniaL **Loce*0 
Stratagfim,^ anoyelettapdntedin theDecem- 
berminiber (1601), and auooeeding issue etf 
that Hagasine, waa fiic ^aparior to anjtthiog 
of the. kind that amieared in ita oolumna. 
It waa not so much the plot^aa tlie iaagua^, 
80 chaste and Ueantiful. Her nam depfums 
iraa ** Jacqueline.*' She made a reputation 
with her first contribotiim, which was in- 
creased by the publication of an essay on 
** Life and writfasga of Mm. Jameson," in two 
books — ** which, though it seemed to treat of 
a criticism likely to be understood but by a 
lavored few in a pomit^T wt^ere j^lleries of 
art are not, yet it was of the literature that 
creates them.** 

HriL Hoskins* personal attractions are4laQy 
equal to her mental cultivation and refine- 
ment of manner, but she is scarcely known 
to the public as a tme^r, for she is as sensi- 
tiye as the ndmosty and shrinks from ohser?- 
^tkra. 

Oyer the signature of ** Jacqueline ^ she 
iMa given her beautiful thoughts and the re- 
mit of her studious, quiet life to the readess 
of aeveral Joumala. The oaptnn of the 
city of Kew Orleans blockaded her avenuie 
to print, and she remained sileat during the 
near, utttii, shortly after the sucrender^ a lit- 
OMry joeroal was started in the city of New 
Orleans, called the '* South," to which she 
ooniribated under mm.de pkme of " 9Ud«- 
^^avda^" ThatJouxnalwasa'*puhltoationpf 
* few daya'*— I redly h^eve, dj^iog of dull- 



Writing is a Teqr painful and mechanical 
oflbst to her, although from her graoeAil 
oeotenc^ and fluent style, one wpuld. hardly 
think sa She next wrote for the litemxy de- 
partfueot of the Suoday issue of some ku^i 
d ** Star," I forget the prefix, but it proved 
to be a shooting one for all. eoncornod, iu 
laoeption, however, being political, makes 
the -manner of its exit less surprising. 

Thagracefel and well sustained compuri- 
ooOf under the head of '.* Genius and Beauty," 
iUaatrated in the diaractem of Madam De 
Slael and Ricamiifr, was greatly ^Umired— 



appeadng in t|ie " Crescent Monthly "-*- 
WUiiam £ve^ publisher, Nciw Orleans 

I earnestly hope that the great public m^y 
come to know Mrs. Hoskins as a writer, fcjr 
she only hae to be known to bp appreciajted. 
Though entering the " aa^noon of Jiife," €fo4 
hSB preserved tp her in a siiigulfMr ni^ann^ 
the heart elasticity inuMoiy things of youth. 
Sh^ says '* u)y troutde is to realize time, 
rather than feeling, and to lefunliow to grow 
old graoeaoiy." 

The toUowing QXtncI ei^hita thi^ 9tre^^ ' 
and purity of her style. 

Joan OF Abo. 

^ The life of Joan of Arc baa been for so 
many ages the theme of poet, pamter aod 
historian, and its supernatural Hght and wild 
romance have taken such hxM of the mind 
and fancy, that to attempt any detail hereof 
her life and ac^, would pnly be a ^petition 
of what is already a femfliar subject in every 
household. 

Whatever may be (he opinion of ^ maa- 
ses, as to the motives and insplradon of her 
conduct, from the day Uiat the ignorant 
peasant-mfdd of'Domremy declared herself 
the companion of the celestial hieiturchy, and 
the recipient of tbslr faeayen-Toiced council, 
to the hour ^dien she beeame the leadsr of 
her country's armies, and the savior of her 
king, there cevtainfy can be im dooht aa to 
the force'of these convtotkna on Imt oim 
sIrhi^ mind r nor, of the almost miraeuloiii 
power they wrought upon her natUBi lead- 
ing her at ime bound ftoai the aJnipUdty 
and ignorance of a oattle-tander to the ooit- 
prehensive grasp oi theonly means of safe^ 
for a country sodividedby strife and fecydoa, 
as. to paralyae the subtfest iataUaQt, and 
moke impotent the strongest anna 4ad 
bravest hearts. Neithcc anpemtitton or ai- 
thnsiasm could have produced such gaand 
results, any move thaath^oouid ftmiishher 
with the wisdom that ao pronai>tty net Ike 
attacks, and set at naught the msohinatitfaa 
of her enemies, or endowed her with the 
military skill and impetuona bravely that led 
to such momeotooa results. 

The nanrowest skei^iieiam, and the cioseet 
investigation of her own and pvesent t«an|t, 
have sigaalfy fetled to aalve the secQitjOf 
her recognidoo of the kiogfas ha stood 
•among hia gentlemen, wilhout an inaigaia 
to mark hia ^rapk diqteeat^Qaa theb: owii. 
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And the mfraculottf 8Wt)rd to still botied in 
ft mystery as ppofbtind as the source from 
whence she denied her Icnowledge of its 
hiding-place. 

The only weakness evinced by her was 
during the action, When wounded and thrown 
Into the moat At first the natural timidity 
of the ^rl orercame her; buf, while still 
suffering from the efPects of her wound, she 
no sooner saw her idolized standard in dan- 
ger than, forgetting herself, she rushed at 
QBce to its rescue. Not one atom of seMsh 



ambition oi fenrii^M tMii^ tamiflbed the 
lustre of her fame. - The pmdeooe of Asago, 
courage of a Boman, tatd exalted i«li|^oiia 
enthusiasm of a mertyr, ohaMclerhied hsr 
miUtary career thnfk begklnikigto ead ; euii, 
BO long as war must oonttooo Uie art)iter of 
f nations, so long (will the aame of this nale^ 
tered peasant^maid stand emUatoned ontlie 
battle-flagi as the synooiytti of all that is 
grand in patrioUemt lofty in ambitioii, gen- 
erous in conquest, and noUe and resigned in 
the honr of death.^ 



A CHARMING LETTEB FBOM FRANCE. 



[Thb followfaig letter fjrom Paris, by Prof. 
BuUer^of JiOnis?iUe, is so different from the 
-oirdinary commonplace style of foreign cor- 
respondence, auM ^lively and charming, 
that we copy it almost entire.— £d.] 

PAms, July 22, 1868. 
' Mr Dbak FmxKD: Here I am in Paris, 
«iri6g my French. 

What struck me first on entering this city 
WHS the clean, bright appearance • of the 
houses when compared with somber London. 
Then as we rode along ike Boulerards we 
were surprised to see all Paris out of doors, in 
front of the cafes, drinking and smoking. 
Male and female Paris all seemed to be there. 
Female Paris does not smoke, so far as I 
know, but it drinks. I have seen it drink 
wine, pale ale, and brandy. As to children, 
Chers are only about a dossen here. 

After dining I took a walk along the Bou- 
levards des Capucines, in which the G^and 
Hotel is rituated, and found all the sidewalks 
thronged. Presently I came to a large and 
beautiful building of Qrecian architecture, 
which I immediately recognized as the Made- 
leine. As I stood in front of ii and looked 
toward the Place de la Concorde the whole 
street seemed to be filled with dancing fises. 
Tlie fires had ourhiges attached to them, 
but these I did not see. The next morning I 
went to the Madeliene during mass. There 
were but tew present^ titoe^ mass was cele- 1 



brated in three places. Tftie interior is l^ht- 
ed fVom three domes, and under each dome 
is an altar. 

I then called on another gentSeaun, M. G. 
Bossange, who speaks English very fluently, 
and who gave me a great many Ideas. I ex- 
pressed my surprised «t the omount of tear- 
ing down which isgolngon in Paris. Efery- 
where one may see the black marks of chhn- 
neys on the ends of houses, having been torn 
away in order to make new streets. Just ^ 
the side of the Grand Hotel is the new opera 
house, hi Ihmt of which tliey are cotthif 
down houses in two directions. M. B. says 
this hi done to give a good view of theofiein- 
housci When a sufficient number of iMoies 
have been jLom down, the opera-hooee may 
be seen trom the Place Yendome. I do not 
suppose, however, that they will doaomuch 
as this. *' They are beaotiQring the dty," 
said M. B., ** and fhmishing employment to 
the laborers. We have to pay for it, hot 
those of us who are prospering donotgnun- 
ble." 

When you requested me to write to you, I 
knew that you wished tohave personal nar- 
rative, and that yon attached more impor- 
tance to mff movements than to those of Na- 
poleon the Third* Accordingly I shall pro- 
ceed to tell you what I saw aud did, with- 
out stopping to inlbnn you that Napoleon 
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has gone firom Voatainableaii ta Plom- 
biecea. 

After leaving M« R I saontered along till 
I came to the great Cathadral of Notre Dame. 
I looked at it ih>m ereiy direetioB, and 
foond it tondamUly growtog upon me. As 
I wentUx look at it from the rear I aaw 
naotker bailding wbich I foond to be La 
Monniji, whlchf you know, is the place in 
^irfaioti the dead Ix^dies ioond in the Seine 
acn exposed to view. Entering with the 
crowd, 1 saw two bodiea^-onethatof aman 
about thirty years of age, the other that of a 
boy about fif een. The feet of the man 
were omshed, and I suppose be had thrown 
bimself in the Seine to fr«e himself fh)m 
tbe pain. The boy perhaps had been wan- 
dering about among the palaces ot the city 
and bad Ibond a home nowhere but in tbe 
dark waters of the nver. I have been to 
LaHergue several times shice, and bavis al- 
wi^s found two bodies exposed. Tbe last 
lime 1 saw one woman. 

On the same He de la OUch ihe Oimaim^ 
rie, where Maria Antoinette and so many 
others were confined before execution* Af- 
ter ciossing from' t:^ Ite de la CiU i soon 
cane to a churcb, tbe portioo of which was 
most goigeonsly decorated with freso<le 
pidntiQg. ''What churcb is tbisr** I in- 
^ii«d of a gentlcBMn pasfilmc by. "StQw- 
mafai r Auxerrois ; '* was tbe answer. Fnmi 
the bell of this church was rung the signal 
Ibr the massaore of St Bartholomew. I 
tbenght I <}ould see tbe relation of cause 
aad effect between St. Germaia V Auxeirios 
and tbe Conoi^gerie. I went bito the chnrcb 
aaid b^gan to lookaround. A man said some- 
thing, to which I paid no attention, as I did 
11C4 sttppose be was addressing me. ** Oa fer- 
ine les portes/* said he, bi a lood tone. 
'^Qu'on les Jtone," replied I with oatoral 
hidigaation. 

* Fmently I came to a place where were 
htudreds of birds exposed for sale. Among 
Ikem I saw a red Urd with his top-knot on ; 
tbe cardinal bird, the * Yirgkiia nightingale." 
Ton have read Mrs. Heman*s poem abeut 
the Hindoo who aaw a palm tree among^e 
trees in tbe Jardhi dee Plantes. He embraced 
die tree and wept, if yon will give yourself, 
tbe trouble to rtmcsnber. I did not embrace 
ihebird, nordid I weep, but I would bate 
'giT«i 4 good deal la bear him sbig a^geod 



American song, IliBlimy heart drawn to 
tbe whole establishment. Judge, then, what 
a shock I felt when the man looked and 
spoke at me as if I wanted to steal the bird. 
I walked off indignantly and instantly. 
Je n*aime pas cet bomme. I thought this 
in French, and I hope it does not mean veiy 
mticb, but if it means that I shall murder'him, 
let him prepare for his iate— I mean it! 

Speaking of French reminds me of speak- 
ing French. I had at first a good deal of 
dilBculty in expressing myself, but I have 
found that hundreds of words rise up from 
tbe graves in wlikh memory bad buried 
them (this is a figure of speech) and present 
tbemselves to my astonished gaze. I now 
speak French better than it was ever spoken 
before, better than any^ one else speaks it 
now, better than any other person will ev^ 
speak it hereafter. How do I know thisf I 
have been told as much by the Pr^ch pee- 
ple, by tbe Parisians themselves, and who 
should be better Judges f I sometimes have 
a ftint suspickm that under my rule masaa- 
line words find tbemselves miexpectdly- in 
female attire and that femlnhie words preasut 
themselves with hat and cane, but should I 
have the impudence to dL^ite tbe Judgement 
of Paris ? Absurd I The BIfeifimnnd, wlioa 
Carlyle calls mper grammaticmny when told 
that he bad given the wrong gender to a 
name, replied, ** Ego sum rex Romanus «t 
super grammaticam.*' Now no Parisian 
would admit that I bad made a mistake, bat 
if by any possibiK^ he sbookl be fbrced to 
C^ so, he would probably tell me that I was 
king of the Romans and above arammar. 

The other morning I set out to get sMie 
pepperment lor one of my companions wbD 
was ill, I did not know the French name for 
peppemwht, but I knew the Latin name, and 
intended to ask for iMtUha p^perht with n 
French pronunciation. But. passing by u 
bookstore, I determined to consult a diotimi- 
ary. I asked the bookseller for an English- 
French dicdonaiy. He gave me a phraae- 
book) saying that was what Monsieur want-* 
ed. I asked him if be knew the French for 
pepperiniiU, ** Oh !oui ;c' est du papier ; que 
vou voutez." At last I got tbe dictionai7» 
and told him tiie name given in tbe book 
was merdke pokree:' **Ahf oul,** said be, 
going through the motion of shaking a pep- 
per-box. An evening or two ago I a^id 
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for a cafutle. I was'eogajCQd in writing, and 
Uiagarcoa who brought it aaid something 
,al)OUt deman4e. Having a fixed idea that he 
was demanding pay for the &en/^, I demand- 
ed the price. "' Non, Honaieur ; ce n* est pas 
^ia ; on vons demande au concierge— dey is 
ask you at the concierge,'' by which I learn- 
ed that some one wished to see me below. 

I will give you an instance of French po- 
liteness. About three o'clock in the morn- 
ing I started out to get a mustard plaster for 
my suck friend. I inquired of the Qoncieige, 
who directed me to an apothecary's. A 
young man, of genteel appearance, whcmi I 
Jbad never seen before, was Just coouime in. 
He heard me make the inqviry, and said to 
the concierge, ** Had I not better go with 
him? "^ *' I thUik so,'* said the concierge. I 
jtbink they had observed that I was puzzled 
jftbout the fiiou/arc29. The young man went 
.vith me three or four.blocks, but we saw no 
. apothecary's shop. At length we foui^d a 
policeman asleep. " Fardop," said the young 
man, aa he awoke the oifficer. The polir^- 
man said he would go with us and show us 
the way. He pointed out the bell, whicli I 
.should never have been able to find. *' Je 
Tous remercie infinhnent ; " said the young 
ssokty as the pQliceman left us. After I had 
told what I wanted, the apothecary "said it 
.was a 9inapi9me thiit I wishecL Now I was 
iperiectly at home, for I had known from 
boyhood that tinapi was Greek for mustard. 
The young man remained with m? till I had 
•got what 1 wanted, then bade the apolheca- 
jy bon mr (it was hon tnfifin^ by the way), 
and accompained me to the hotel. After I 
h»d thanked him and told him how much I 
riegretted that I, could not express my sense 
.of his kindness as I could wish, he said, *' It 
ia nothing/' and turned awi^. I have nqt 
joen him since. This was much more than 
.iwhat is generally understood by " French 
politeness." Wherever that young man goes 
A kind heart wiH go with him. Though he 
^k>eo not understand ofie word of English, he 
* knows the language of th^ heart 

To show you how I can y^a/ik I will tell 
you what I did one day. I started to go to 
the Afnerican Ambassador's, which I was in- 
armed was in the Rue St H^^ore, not far 
,£rom the Grand Hotel. I foiM>d the English 
A$nbfU9aiii6 very aoon, bat no trace of the 
•Aw^rican. linquhred of one policemai^ af- 



ter another without gaining anyinfbnnatioD. 
One of them opened his book and told me 
that the Ambaau^ was in the avenue Fried- 
land. I went on almost through the Champa 
Elysees without finding any Araetican Am- 
bassador. At last a policeman told me that 
the avenue Friedland was on the right of the 
Arc de rEtoile, and the Avenue Josephine, 
for which also I had infinlrad, was on (he 
left* As I went on I caught a view of the 
statue of Josephine, and I condoded to call 
first on a lady in the avenue to whom I had 
a letter. 

I found that the American Ambaasador 
lived in the Aven^ Josephine, only a km 
do<»ii fh)m the house of the huly. She ae&t 
her little boy wit|i me, saying that he was a 
great friend of Qen. Dix. After atCending to 
my busineas at the Embassy I turned to gp 
home, but a temptation to go on now pie- 
aented itseUl The lady and he( daughter 
had said a great deal about their having a»- 
cended in a balloon which, goes up regulariy 
from the Hippodrome, to the hight, it is said« 
of nine hundred feet I saw tlte balhx>n up 
in the air, and«it did not aeem to me to be 
very far off. '*I will naoont,'^ aaid L I 
walked on to the Hippodrome, which I found 
to be much further distant than I had aap- 
poscd. At length I reacts the place and 
made my ascent ll^rom my ataition in the 
air I looked 4own on all Faris, and what 
seemed to me a huge portion of F'ranoe. 
.Among other thinga, the B<»8 de Boologiie 
lay under me. When I landedx)n the earth 
I concluded to visit the Boi8« which had 
seemed so near. I walked on through the 
place, which, by the w^y, is not to be com- 
pared with the Central Park in New Toik, 
though it is very beautiful. It was late in 
day wlten X had '*done" Uie Bois^and I 
fotmd I was ao foot-sore that I had to take 
to an omnibus. . But the ascent in the bal- 
loon has saved me a great deal of climl>ing. 
The towers of ICotre Dame, the Tour 8t 
Jacques, and other plaoea of the kind now 
present no temptations to me. I say unto 
them, ** I have looked down upon you.'* 

But I have written enough of this. It 
wearies you, I say it wearies me (aAoilcQwm 
(tOfi^kd,) IwUldosebyglvhigyoumygeo- 
efal idea of Peris. I do notthUik there is 
in this world another city ao beautifhl aa 
Paris, Kapoleon IILi9 tiying to makeU 
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the metropolis of ** the nniyerse ; '' but I hope 
the nni verse is not so bad as the metropolis ; 
for, notwithstanding ail its beauty, Paris 
makes me sad. **Sou1 is wanting there. *'^ 
Paris is all outside. The people think of 
nothing but pleasure. You find scarcely any 
one in the splendid ehurches. Last Sunday 
i went to the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
where I found the number of people not 
mocb greater than that of the columns. The 
tomb of Napoleon, you know, is in ttxe 
Dome des Invalides. It occupies the center 
of the building, and is the center of attrac- 
tion. The church has the appearance of be- 
ing made for the tomb. The altar-piece 
stands behind tlie tomb, and no one seems 
to regard it That is Paris in one phase. I 
went one night (under the protection of two 



staid and respectable ladies) to the Jardin 
Mabille. It was one blaze of* light and beauty, 
a palace of Armida. I had previously visi- 
ted the church of St Eustache, where a 
courtesan was once worshiped. If any one 
wishes to go down^ he will find every facili- 
ty furnished in Paris. He will be directed 
to a road adorned with flowers, put in a car 
gay with ribbons and streamers, charmed 
with the most delightful music— he has 
only to pay his fhinc or two, and he will 
soon be there. The Jardin Mabille and Lii 
Morgoe are in different parts of the city, but 
it is not far lh>m one to the other. 

The more I see of Paris the more I \orh 
Louisville. I shonld like to have the Boia 
deBoalogne; but with the Jaroin Mabille 
—-BO ! Yours truly N. B. 
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BY JAMBS MAVBICB THOMPSON. 



Toa w«re my ftnt love, and mj iMt, 
Tti« flrit ttiAt tettpted me to fki ; 

Yoa are the horror of mj past— 
The glorj of ** wliat might have beeo t ** 

Heaven *8 fiBHiiess est npon yoarlip, 
HeKveii'*B tendemees wm in yonr eye; 

Theee tea^ted me to touch and tip 

, TheleeaofHfill— tofipmiddiel 

00 I walk your life-path o^er agaln^ 
Pick op the joys I loet tor yoa ; 

Sure, yoa shall find the pain, 
Aa Hell la deep— as Hearen la blue 

1 dated to toneh the poet> sheD 
For yon by Oothcaloga's Btream, 

Bat not the mtlrmarlng wires could tell 
nie matchleae wonder of my dream. 



Ton know I aang (brbidAen aoogs, 

The relics of an anorons age. 
When Lesbos thrilled for 8appho*a wrongs. 

And th* warm seas were pale fbr rage t 
Yoa flashed at these— yon knew the art— 

Boi saog the alto atroag and dear. 
In tones that Shall be m my heart 

When lom day apon the bier. 

Bat I am married new, and yon 

Shan never wed thedna yon ktm-^ 
Faded yoor life, no morning dew ' 

Shan ihll with blessings finom abore ; 
Bat the wild winds of grief shall roar, 

And Fate shaU stretch a threatenlnghaa^ 
And thy dark stream of life shall poor 

Upon a hideoas ttnnd t 
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PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 

It is a moet iDtereetiog employment to 
study tbe revolutions in scienlifio opinion, 
and to note the rise and downfall of theo- 
ries in the domain of physics and metaphys- 
ics, in the lapse of even a single century. 
For thousands of years the Ptolemaic as- 
tronomy was in the ascendency, and, per- 
haps, but for the fortunate inventicMi of the 
telescope, might hare atill maintained its 
foothold. So, likewise, the schohMtic phil- 
osophy intrenched itself in every University 
of Europe, and only yielded to the Baconian 
system after a stubborn and dubious contest. 
In the department of geology the Wemerian 
and Huttonian cosmogonies alternately mas- 
tered the situation until a compromise 
was effected by the genius and learning of a 
later period. In the sixteenth century, and 
indeed until the age of Euler, the great Qer- 
man philosopher, the corpuscular theory of 
> light, as propounded by Newton, and en- 
dorsed by the ^ieptific world, was eveiy- 
where the received doctrine. 

We might swell the catalogue to a weari- 
some length, but we shall content ourselves 
with an additional example. The doctrine 
of a plurality of worlds was a half century 
ago regarded as a veri^, which it were both 
impious and absurd to question. 

Boarding-school girls wrote with much 
assurance about the inhabitants of belted 
Jupiter, and commencement orators waxed 
eloquent as they descanted upon tbe civil- 
izaUon of the supposed dwellers on the sur- 
&ce of the planet Mars ; and older writers 
and dechiimers spoke as flippantly of the 
man in the moon as if he was their next 
door neighbor. 

In a few years astronom^^ began to doubt 
the truth of this theory, and on further ex- 
amination many distinguished savans utterly 
discarded it. It was ascertained that Jupi- 
ter, for example, with a density not greater 
Cban water, was wholly unsuited for htmian 
occupancy— that the moon was but little 
more than a vast volcanic plain, without 
tniits or flowers, or springs of water— that 
(646) . 



Saturn was too cold for any animal Imowa 
to our globe, except the walrus or the Polar 
bear— in fine, that Mars alone of all the plan- 
etary bodies possessed the requisite c(»idi- 
tions for the support of human Ufi;, and that 
in the case of Mars there was one sHght dff> 
Acuity, to-wit: that it probably had no al* 
mosphere. With such data as these it wis 
easy for sciolists to Jump to the opporite ex- 
treme. For a series of years it was fashion- 
able for hangers-on at scientiflc association 
to ridicule the notion of a plurality of worlds. 
Men who could not calculate an eclipse 
sneered at Dick and Chalmers as the merest 
pretenders, and confidently asserted that 
amongst the myriads of worlds there were 
none to worship the All-Father except in 
our own little comer of His boundless En*^ 
pire. All other suns and planets were either 
without form and void, or else had not reach- 
ed that stage of cosmicai development whicSi 
fitted them for the inhabitancy of moral be- 
ings. It was not possible that this dreaiy 
hypothesis could long bear sway over the 
minds of scientific men. It was repugnant 
both to reason and religion. Accordlngiy, 
it has been giving way for some years, until 
now a learned writer, in a late number of 
the Dublin University Magazine, announces 
that gratifying fact, that '* the doctrine of 
the plurality of worlds may be regarded as 
the universal creed of the astronomer.* 

Here again are we reminded of the Apos- 
tolic injunction, '* Beware lest any man spoil 
you through philosophy and vain deceit** 

The wisdom of the Qreat Creator is vin- 
dicated, who has not fiishioned tiiis stupen- 
dous array of worlds merely to ornament a 
winter's night, but to be the bright abode ol 
sentient, and even intelligent existences. 

We, too, may gather fh)m it a lesson of 
humility, when we contemplate the magni- 
tude of the universe and the unnumliered 
millions of moral intelligencies, many of 
them greatly superior to ourselves, who peo- 
ple the various provinces of that mighty 
kingdom, whose extent is infinite, and whose 
duration is commensurate with eternity. 
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THE QUESTION OP THE TIMEa 
Ths sudden emancipation of the slave 
population in our midst has given rise to 
many questions of a sodal as well as of a 
political character, that time and repeated 
experiment alone can solve. The eieclive 
franchise has been given to the freedman 
without any previous preparation to qualify 
faim for the intelligent use of so high a priv- 
ilege. The wholesome subordination to 
which he has hitherto been subjected having 
been withdrawn, he is left to follow, in a 
great measure, the sensual and selfish in- 
stincts of his nature. A stranger to the or- 
dinary motives that stimulate labor and in- 
dustry, he cares only to satisfy the personal 
vanto of the present hour. The family re- 
lation is regarded as a burden to be shunned, 
rather than a boon to be coveted. Except 
in c<mtact with the white race, and in imi- 
tation of tlieir virtues, he practices little that 
will contribute to his social elevation, or 
promote his general well-being. Hence, as 
an integral element of the body politic, with 
equal and co-oroinate privileges with the 
white race, the tendency of this relation is 
necessarily to deteriorate the whole. Hence, 
society in the South has a double task to 
perform — to preserve its own normal condi- 
tion, and to resist the aggressive and cor- 
rupting tendencies of social and political 
eqnality with the blacks. How to accom- 
plish this essential result, and preserve the 
desired amity between the races is the great 
problem of the day. 

How far can the negro be educated to qualify 
him to fill the position of full citizenship? This 
was the first pervading thought that occupied 
the minds of our people after the surrender. 
The uegro himself caught the idea as the 
key to his fbture elevation. They thought, 
very justly, too, that to learn to read was a 
necessity in their new condition, and we all 
remember how eagerly and universally they 
applied themselves to the task of mastering 
Webster's Speller. They were to be seen at 
every street comer, and between the hours 
of labor, poring over the elementaiy pages; 
colored schools without number sprang up ; 
Korthem capital and Northern teachers, ac- 
tuated by various motives, occupied the field 
in many localities, and for a time there was 
excited a hope, at least, that a substantbl 
advance would be made in the mental and 



moral condition of the freedmen. But has 
this hope been realized ? After the novelty 
of the situation had worn off, the natural in- 
dolence of the race, and indisposition to 
mental efibrt, coupled with an incapacity to 
comprehend the dignity and duties Incident 
to citizenship, led to a marked dechne in the 
interest and application at first exhibited. 
The schools still kept up by no means Justi- 
fy the expectation that any general improve- 
ment can be speedily effected. The, effort 
will undoubtedly be made, through legisla- 
tive enactment and aid, to establish a sys- 
tem of fVee schools, with the expectation 
that all, both bhick and white, shall be lib- 
erally educated. We have little faith in the 
success of the effort, so fiir as the blacks ai« 
concerned. History and experiments in 
other countries give us little encouragement, 
except in isolated cases, where the clannish 
instincto and habits of the race are broken 
up. We must then deal with this new so- 
cial and political element upon other prin- 
ciples than those of intellectual equality. 

With the general fact of emancipation and 
consequent Civil rights no one wishes to in- 
terfere. It is a step that, whether wisely 
taken or x^ot, cannot be retraced. We would 
not now, if we could, have it otherwise. It 
was the secondary stake for which the war 
was waged, and as such must stand as a 
cardinal principle of the Government 

But social and political equality by no 
means result as a sequence of civil equality. 
S'KJial equality is forever barred by the dis- 
tinctions which God has ineffaceably stamp- 
ed upon his creatures. The theory is like- 
wise so abhora*nt to the nobler impulses of 
our nature as to find lodgment only in the 
hearts of the fbw whose Judgment is led 
captive to folly and fanaticism. 

It is evident, then, that the political rela- 
tion of the white and black races to the 
Government and to each other will consti- 
tute the leading question upon which com- 
munities and parties will, in future, divide. 
Although the theory of our €k>vemment 
is based on universal manhood snflhige, vet 
the privilege has never, in fact, been extend- 
ed to all. Besides those excluded from the 
ballot by crime, color has always been, and 
still is, in many of the States, a discriminat- 
ing cause for withnolding the franchise. 
While this condition exists in States whei« 
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the colored population is merely nominal, 
the injustice of lorcing a free ballot upon 
Btates where that population preponderates, 
or constitutes a large element, is so flagrant 
that a permanent adjustment of the relation 
upon that basis cannot be reasonably antici- 
pated. It behooves, then, our law-makers 
to give the widest scope to investigation, 
and to discuss this question in the spirit of 
the largest liberality, borrowing IVom histo- 
ry, analogy and experiment whatever Hght 



may. there be found, to the wad that the 
good of aU be best subserved. It Is a ques- 
tion, of vital importance, not lo the white 
race alone, but one upon the proper solution 
of which hangs tlie very existence of the 
black. We do not presume to suggest that 
compromise between antagonistic ideas thai 
would secure the desired amity, concord and 
prosperity amongst us, but ^mply hivoke aa 
earnest and tmprejudiced consideration of 
the subject by all parties. 



(BAHtftinl ^ifittlUn^, 



t^ From the ancient sickle to the nu>d- 
em reaper was an immense stride in me- 
chanical agriculture ; but American genius 
did not stop there. It has added to the reap- 
er a very important adjunct, the " binder," 
which is thus described in the New York 
Union & Advertiser : 

The ingenuity of inventors has of late 
been taxfid to produce a' machine that will 
bind the grain into sheaves on the reaper, 
and di^)ett8e with the binding corps alto- 
gether. This great desideratum is now ob- 
tained. Mr, J. P. Gordon has produced a 
reaper with a Under attached, which per- 
Ibrms the work, and which will ere long be 
introduced to every harvest field. The first 
Biachine made under the patent of Mr. Gor- 
don has been in operation for a day or two 
past on the farm of Wm. Otis, on Lyell 
street, and it has been exambied by several 
gentlemen competent to Judge of its merits. 
We saw it in operation yesterday and can at- 
test that it out, raked and bound the grain 
with ease and facility. The reaper is of course 
like most machines that bear that name. 
The rake is new and the process of binding 
is the great feature of the machine. This is 
ftsimple apparatus that puts a small wire 
around each sheaf, (astens it by a good twist, 
and drops it in the field to repeat the process 
' oonstantly. The binding device is made ad- 
justable so that the driver, by osoillatUig a 
lever, can bring the Under to any suitable 



point tolrfnd the grain centrally regardless 
of its length. This machine is simple in its 
construction, has few gears, and a pair of 
horses draw it as easily as any reaper we ever 
saw in the field. 



An Extraobdikabt Discoveby — ^A cor- 
respondent to the Nation, who signs himself 
W. M., dattog from Florence, Italy, June 20, 
sends an account of Prof. Marini*s wonder- 
ful invention how to preserve or petrify hu- 
man bodies or meats of any description, for 
restoring mummified lK»dies or portions of 
the same to their original volume, color and 
appearance. The Professor's labors bid fair 
not only to advance science, to protect stu- 
dents of anatomy from its attendant dangers, 
but also to alleviate human sufierings. We 
feci no doubt that the subject is one fraught 
with interest for all classes and all coun- 
tries. 

" The first specimen the professor showed 
us was the foot of an Egyptian mummy, of 
which the half remained in its mummified 
condition ; tlve other half was restored to its 
normal color, form, dimensions and supple- 
ness. Shutting the window and holding a 
candle behind the fbot, you see the transptrw 
ences of the sofr, and shadows of the hard 
substances. Hitherto it has been impossible 
to inject the arteries with wax or other sub- 
stances used in anatomical studies, on so- 
count of the salts which form in the arteries 
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IhemMres, preierved by f^stems hitherto 
knnwn ; whereas by Marines system a corpse 
nay be injected with the substances noces- 
•wy to facfittate a perfect study of all the 
iMeries even aftet many years of preserva- 
tion. Considering the number of students 
who annually lose life or limb In the act of 
dissectlngjf Marint's system shall denude the 
•erpse of its venom and presf*nt a harmless 
sabject to the student, for this cause alone 
humanity will have cause for gratitude. Ac- 
cording to some of the most celebrated anat* 
omigls this point is already gained. Among 
his preparations ht possesses an arm detach- 
ed hi September, 1840. All tiie organs which 
enter into the composiUon of this member- 
skin, tissue, nerve, muscle, etc— have preserv- 
ed the size, color, consistency, and supple- 
ness of a fresh corpse not yet rigid. This 
arm may be dissected to-day, and be used 
fbr an anatomical demonstration precisely as 
il was used three years since in the Practi- 
cal School of Paris. 

" Nor is this process of Marin! applicable 
solely to partial fhigments of the human 
(brm^since he preserved for an en tire year In a 
fresh slate the corpse of Professor Marini, of 
CagUari, previous to petrifiying it, And four 
months after dcalli dressed it, and had a 
photogniph taken so perfect and exprespive 
as to delight all those to wliom Mariul was 
known. In the experiments perform^jd be- 
fore the commission of the Medical Acade- 
my of Florence, Marini arrested the already 
commenced putrefaction of the corpse of a 
four years child, restoring to it all the ap- 
pearance of freshn^^s, which it still main- 
tains despite the inteuse heat of last year's 
«ammer. The brain, the spinal marrow, the 
most delicate tissues of pathological forma- 
tion, are perfectly preserved with all their 
normal appearances, and apparently forever. 
A microscopic examination of all these 
preparations demonstrates that' the elements 
of the tissues have suffered no variations of 
form or dimensions ; possibly one observes 
4 slight opacity, especially where albumln- 
OQs matters abound. But there is no coagu- 
lation even of these substances, no granu- 
lous appearance in tlie contents of the cellu- 
lar elements or of their derivations.** 

By Marfni's curative method meats desic- 
cated In one year have been eaten the next, 



as his liquid has no smell and no deletdtioos 
effects. 

H^ petri&ctions are the most curious, 
though perhaps of least practical utility, of 
all his discoveries, as any animal substance 
once reduced to a state of petrification can- 
not be restored to its tresh state as when on«- 
ly n^mified or dried. He has petrified 
livec^f human beings and animals, a petri- 
fied medal of Garibaldi's blood, a petrified 
rabbit, etc., etc.; strike them with a hammer^ 
and they give the ring of stone, and, like 
stone, they break into fragments If hit hard 
enough ; bnt they are not as cold as stone, 
and, if you hold a light behind them, they 
are transparent at the edges- Aa his last 
specimen, the professor uncovered a small 
table standing in the middle of the room, 
which, to all appearance, was made of Flor- 
entine mosaic encrusted in the ordinaiy ce- 
ment Pointing to the bright red bits, he 
said : " That is human blood, that bullock's, 
that fowl's. Those pnrple bits are liver ; 
those, lights; those, lungs; that is bile, the 
cement of the whole Is human brains*" The 
table was less cold than martile but as solid. 



GIF* We commend the following graphic 
sketch of a trip over Mt. Oenis, Switzerland, 
from the pen of a tourist who has recently 
made the trip, to those of our weak-nerved 
readers who may have in contemplation a 
European tour : 

From France to Italy some twenty passen- 
gers crossed y«»8terday, the trwn being com- 
posed of four passengers and two baggage 
cars, the latter as small as the former. A 
half dozen brakesmen were on board, in ad- 
dition to the other train hands. The start 
was made at fifteen minutes past one, and in 
fifty minutes the train had gone as far at 
Lanslebourg, at the foot of the mountain. 
The railway, the high-road and a mountain 
torrent went along side by side up the nar- 
row valley, frequently changing their rela- 
tive position, but still remainmg always In 
companionsliip. At Lanslebourg the engine 
replenished Its stock of water and fuel, and 
the difficulties of the ascent commenced. 
On a level the speed was probably fifteen 
miles an hour, but going up hill It was re- 
duced to ten, and sometimes to five miles by 
the difficulties of the ascent. The railway 
continued up the narrow valley with its oom- 
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paniODs, but it is evident that the brisk little 
engine, that puffed and snorted^and strained 
so much, was able to go up the steepest, hill 
that the wagon road attempted, and as the 
railway wound about in the crookedest kind 
of style, sometimes on one side of the road 
and torrent, and sometimes on tlie other, the 
engine stuck like a leech to the track. 

The train* though ninety itset in length, 
was frequently on three curves at once, and 
the cars were able to turn at as sharp comers 
as the wagons on the road alongside. Some- 
times the railway made a semicircle of not 
over fifly feet radius, the firmly fastened cen- 
tral rail keeplmr the train on the track. Af- 
ter thus getting up some four thousand feet 
of the elevation, the steep side of Mont 
Cenis was reached, stretching up far above 
us, the summit hidden in clouds. 8tarthig 
, at 8 little station with a water tank and fbel 
shed, the road twists six times up the side of 
the precipice, each parallel being construct- 
ed on a grade of one foot of elevation in 
from five to ten of length, and the train, 
every time it turns back and fbrth, elevates 
you higher and higher ; yet all the time keeps 
right over the station, which gets smaller 
and smaller as you rise thousands of feet 
above it The curves necessary for the bends 
of the road are one-half tunneled out of the 
solid rock, and the other half built out over 
yawning chasms, clouds almost obscuring 
the water courses at the bottom. You can 
throw a stone down the mountain side, and 
it will cross one line of the railway after 
another, and finally reach the ground at the 
Station the train left a half hour before, but 
which is still under your feet. Snow-cap- 
ped peaks are all around ; clouds half envel- 
ope you ; the cars, if they once leave the 
track, will be dashed to atoms, thousands of 
feet below ; yet still the train goes on, up- 
ward and upward, the Uttle engine holding 
tightly to the rails and climbing the hill be- 
fore it that seems to unfold itself intermina- 
bly. This is the most terrific part of the 
ascent of the French side of the mouutain 
and it continues until the summit is reached, 
where, At ** Le Grand Croix,** the train halts 
for a moment*s rest, and the passengers, dis- 
pirited perhaps by the rain or jsnow that al- 
ways pours down so lavishly on the moun- 
tain top, begin to wonder whether they will 
ever get down again. 



A Wonderful Discotsst— W rit0n]Hn<» 
lately been treating of a wonderful discovery 
which has recently been madeahnoat simolr 
taneously in Europe and the United Sfatea. 
The discovery lor which patents havebeen 
asked,is the conversion of the soft and fleeoj 
fibre Of cotton iu.o a hard and solid aubatanee 
like bom and ivory. The cotton alter th* 
usual manner is converted into gun cotton. It 
is then dissolved with ether and aloobol U> 
produced collodion. The solvents are eviip- 
orated from the gun cotton by slow anil dif- 
fiouH processes, and the residuum, wb«n in 
a plastic state, is subjected to pressnre in 
moulds to form it into a solid substance in 
any desired mass or shape. This materisi 
bears about as much resemblance to tbe orig- 
inal vegetal>le matter of whidi it is coaipo»> 
ed as does Caoutchouc or india ruber in Its. 
natural or gum state to vulcanized rabber. 

The cotton material hotin great reseok- 
blance to hom or ivory. Its pure stale Sft 
transparent like amber, and admits of nay 
coloring from pure white to Jet black. It is 
proposed to use it in the manufactore of 
combs, buttons and similar articles. It has 
also been used with decided satiafaction by 
dentists as dental plutes^ when colored to re- 
semble the natural gums. 



G^ A correspondent of one of the Laq- 
don papers gives the following account of a 
singular occurrence at Chamouniz,Savoy» 
on July 2dd : ''At ten minutes to five a dark 
cloud overshadowed the valley of Chamoo- 
niz, a peal of thunder was heard, and then 
a continuous roar that awakened eveiy sool 
in the village, caused every eye to strain it- 
sell m the direction of the AiguiUe BlaiUere. 
At this moment no siipn could be seen of the 
cause of so much commotion. Presently a 
pufi of smoke, as it so appeared on the crest 
of the mountain that supports tlie Qlacier 
des Pelerina, raised the cry that the glacier 
had burst, bringinc: with it part of the mo- 
raine that had kept it within bounds. The 
peasants of the valley were rushing to and 
iVo, driving the cattle into safe quarters, and 
then all eyes were watchini? one of the mc«t 
glorious and overwhelming sights the visitor 
to Chamounix could desire to see. My pen 
is too weak to describe the oomnK>tion thia 
mighty avalanche created, every moment 
adding fuel to its course, tossing up dooda 
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ofapr^tMoglqg with it pioe trees, huge 
bowldeirs, rude bridges, and deserted clialeU, 
until it reached the pretty Cascade du Dard, 
when the iMse was most deafening. The 
tailing mass here, filling the gully and gain- 
ing speed at every exertion » left the course 
the stream usually takes, and tearing down 
pine trees, opened an immense track and 
overflowed the me^ws and gardens ot the 
Hotel Royal, destroying whole fields of bar- 
ley and potatoes, and, after spending its fury 
lor twenty minutes on meadow and peasant 
land, this muddy mass formed itself into a 
large lake, which will remain some time to 
be regarded by tourists as an event that is 
Yeiy rare in the valley of Chamounix," 



* Very few of the sudden deaths which 
are said to arise from diseases of the heart 
do really arise from that cause. To ascer- 
tain the real origin of sudden deaths* the ex- 
periment has been tried in Europe, and re- 
ported to a scientific congress held at Stras 
bourg. Sixty-six cases of sudden death were 
made the subject of a thorough pa^t nwrtem 
examination ; in these cases only two were 
found who had died from disease ot the 
heart Nine out ot sixty-six had died from 
apoplexy, while there were 46 cases of con- 
gestion of the lungs— that is the lungs were 
so full of blood they could not work, there 
not being room enough for a sufficient quan- 
tity of air to enter to support life. The 
causes that produce congestion of the lungs 
are— cold feet, tight clothing, costive bowels, 
flitting still ontil chilled after being warmed 
with labor or a rapid walk, going too sud- 
denly from a close, heated room into the 
cold air, especially after speaking, and sud- 
den depressing news operating on tho blood 
— These causes of sudden death being known, 
an avoidance of them may serve to lengthen 
many valuable lives, which would other- 
wbe be lost under verdict of heart-complaint 
That disease is supposed to be inevitable 
and incurable ; hence many may not take 
the pains they would to avoid sudden death, 
if they iLnew it Uy in their power. 



C^ A revolution in the method of pro- 
pelling street cars is clearly foreshadowed in 
the following experiment in Kew Orleans, 
which is detailed in the Picayune : 

In the oar station there is to be an ordina- 



ry steam engine of about sixty-horse pow- 
er, which is to be used for the purpose of 
compressing air into the two reservoirs, 
which are to be made of paper and placed 
on top of the cars. On each oar thei'e is to 
be a small engine, operated by the air in the 
reservoir, in the same manner as steamv and 
giving the same amount of power as wsa 
required to compress the air. The great dif- 
ficulty which has always been encountered, 
of radiating the heat in compressing the air 
has been overcome by a most ingenious in- 
vention of Mr. Waylie*s, which renders the 
use of compressed air perfectly pracUcablek 

The engines to be used on the cars can be 
managed by a man of ordinary intelligenoei 
and the cars started and stopped much more 
readily than where animals are used ; the 
brakes can be applied at once, and the en- 
gines reversed, if necessary, to stop sudden* 
ly. Each car, on starting, will have three 
hundred pounds pressure of compressed air, 
which will be amply sufficient to run it 
eight or ten miles, and the ahr exhausted 
from the engine can be used for ventillatlng 
purposes, as escaping after having been com- 
pressed almost without heat, it naturally al>- 
sorbs the heat f^om the surrounding atmoff- 
phere, thereby producing cold. Thirty 
pounds of pressure will be more than equiv- 
alent to the power of one mule. 

When this system Is adopted in New Or- 
leans—and we think there can be no doubt 
that it will ultimately supercede all other 
prevailing systems, both here and elsewhere 
— it will cause at least 5,000 mules that are 
in daily use now in the cars to be sent into 
the country, thereby giving cheap animals to 
the planters, who will make them producers 
of grain, Instead of being consumers alone. 
In New York there are some 40,000 animali 
employed in the various car lines, and all 
these, with thousands of others, will ulti- 
mately go to makUig crops. 

Each car, by this process, can be run aboat 
$7 cheaper per diem than at present, there 
will be less danger ot accidents, and a more 
uniform rate of speed can be maintained 



" Rhioolbnb,** the New Ahjbsthbtic— 
The fumes of chloroform, ether, and nitious 
oxyd narcotize the brain, and sometimes 
produce dangerous and even fktal results. 
What does modern 8ui:gery do to avoid such 
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a inisforttme ? Simply this: A man with 
A wen on bis arm, or an exquisitely painful 
^ felon'* on bis finger, can now look quietly 
down upon the knife as it enters his own 
body, and smile at a most remarkable coin- 
cidence, and one pecnUarly agreeable to 
bifnseir, namely : he does not feel the slight- 
est degree of pain. This condition of things 
is effected by the absence of beat— otherwise, 

It is wen known to ererybody that 
if a part be frozen or benumb^ with cold 
t«s feeling fbr the time is kwt Without the 
least trouble, in any temperature, and at any 
time of day, the surgeon has it In his power, 
by means of a Utile instroment he taxi carry 
to bis pocket, of prodaciag eold several de- 
grtes below sero. 

It is to Mr. Richardson, of London, that 
the world is indebted for the introduction of 
this method of causing local insensibility by 
means of ether. Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, of 
Boston, has discovered that a similar result 
may be obtained by a substance called rhig- 
olene, which is a veiy volatile product of 
petroleum, and which, with a boiling point 
of seventy degrees, will, when atomized, 
congeal the skin and textures beneath in 
from five to ten seconds — seventy-five de- 
grees below zero being easily produced in a 
few minutes. With such an apparatus— 
and a great fhror it has created in the medi- 
cal world— a man may study anatomv on 



his own pereon, aod dtosaet himrif wltk 
comparatively trifling iacoDvenifliioa. 



GPA new article of maatillKstnrd hit 
been introduced in North Carolina, wbieil 
may yet prove a valuable source of income. 
It is cane fibre, so manlpulized'as to become 
adapted to paper makhig. The pnx^ees it 
thns described by the Wilmington Star: 

The process of blowing out the cane is 
a very simple though interesting operation. 
The cane is placed in bundles in wrougiit 
iron cylinders about a foot in diameter and 
twenty -five feet long, looking somewliat like 
cannon, but with both ends open. After the 
tube or gun is loaded with a sufllcient quan- 
tity of cane, the ends are securely closect 
and the steam is let on by means of pipes 
connected with the fi:reat boiler, until a force 
of 184 pounds to the square inch is obtain- 
ed. A steam guas^e is used to keep the 
amount regulated. At a given signal a trig* 
ger b touched, and the cane, which has been 
sodded by the hot water and steam, is pro- 
jected with great force a distance of some 
twenty or thirty feet, against the brick walls 
of the building, leaving a spongy, fibrous ma- 
terial, which has nought but the smell to 
show that it has ever been cane. This, after 
being washed, is packed in barrels, and ship- 
ped North to be converted Into paper. Thers 
are several guns at the works here, only one, 
however, being used yesterday. 



0tttklg ^Uftaing^. 



— The shoe business of Lynn for the past 
year is estimated by tlie Reporter at $17,000, 
000. There has been a decided Improvement 
in the shoe business during the last week or 
two and the prospect is ffdr for an excellent 
Fall trade. 

— A party of Chinese residents reached 
Chicago Thursday, via the Pacific steamer 
and Pacific Railroad, 28 days from Hong 
Kong, including two days, stoppage at Ja- 
pan. 



— Warren Chase addressed a meeting of 
spiritualists in New York, Sunday, and ilk 
the course of his remarks declared that the 
Biblical stories of Samson, Daniel in the II- 
on*s den, the pillar of fire and other won- 
drous miracles were all Munchausenlsms. 

— An Envelope and Paper Company at 
Hartford are now cutting up one ton of pa- 
per per day into envelopes. The works hare 
a capscity of 300,000 envelopes per day, and 
are run to their full power. 
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— Briek Vomenf kt» nwde ttmxt^ out of 
Ui newspaper to evect a large hotel ia La^ 
oiom^ aad be 1b BO inviBting it The eoet 
wfllbe«i9a,0ea 

—There are 986 allopafhlc physicians te 
Bbston, about one-ibtirth as many hommpa^ 
^l^ts t fSO WonAdtt pbysickras, and aboat 200 
eclectics, botanic, magnetic, Ac. 

—A canal boat propelled on a new prin- 
dple has been placed on the Erie Canal, and 
attracts some attention. The propelliDg 
power is a wheel In the centre of the boat, 
which is arranged something Uke the driv- 
lag wlieelsofa mowing machine. The wheel 
rests upon the bottom of the canal, and is 
fixed upon a frame which allows it to rise 
and fall according to the depth of water. 
The speed is aboat twice as much as by tow- 
ing. The boat creates no swell, and from 
the shore it was impossible to tell where the 
motire power was applied. 

— Professor Mowbray has erected works 
at the west end of the Hoosac Toyiel to 
manufacture nitric acid, to make his nitro- 
glycerine, aa the article hi market was not 
Strong enough for his purpose. 

— Those eminent men, Dr. Jam^ Ohurk, 
physician to Queen Victoria, and Dr. Hughes 
Bennett say that consumption can be cured. 

— The names of Dickens' children are 
Mar>*, Kate, Charles, Walter Landor, Francis 
Jeffrey, Alfred Twmyson, Sydney Smith, 
Henry Fielding, and Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer. 

— Accounts of thefkmine in Morocco rep- 
resent the distress as greater than In Algeria. 
The roads are covered with the dead or dy- 
ing victims of lamine and pestilence. 

— A battle took place between the Cre- 
tans and tlie Turkish troops on the 27th of 
July, in which the Turks were badly beat- 
en. 

— The wine crop in France is described, 
uniformly, as the most abundant and the 
best in quality that has ever been grown 
within the memory of man. 

— The people of IndUna are beginning to 
think tJjat sonoething must be done to relieve 
them of tlie stigma of living in *' the great 
divorce State." The divorces granted in In- 
diana, under tlie present laws namber,on the 
avera^^ about five thousand per an&iua. 



— There are two American authoresses at 
Dr^en, Miss Peabody and Miss Kate Stan- 
toiK Tlie latter is a relative of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton. 

— The gross earnings of all the railroads 
in the United States the past year amounted 
to $840,000,000, or equalling about twenty- 
one per cent of their total cos^ 

— Several hundred ftimilies, styling them- 
selves ** Friends of Jerusalem,'' are going to 
leave Wurtembuig in August next, and setF* 
tie in Palestine. They base their creed on 
certain chapters of Jeremifh. 

— The fi^ct is being commented upon is 
various quarters that the use of ether and 
chloroform Ibr exhil^uting and stimuktiBg 
efitM)ts is widespread, and doing much insid- 
ious damage. These thmgs are very dang^ 
erous, and are more deadly in their future re>* 
suits than opium. 

— The great peadi oicfaards on the east 
shore of Lake MiohigaB are loaded with fine 
firuit, whksh will begin to reach the mafkst 
^s week. The peach yiekl this year will be 
at least double that of any previous yeoc^ 
The total quantity is Tsrtonsly estimated at? 
between half a million and a million bas> 
kets. 

— The €k)vemor of Alabama vetoed th^ 
hiw providing for the election of electors by 
tlie Legislature. 

— Eucke's comet is again visible to tele- 
scopic eyes, and is attracting very general in- 
terest amongst astronomers. 

— The New York Herald, after flounder- 
ing about for several weeks between Grant 
and Seymour, has settled down in fimyr 
of the hitter. 

— The Presidential campaign is now in 
active progress, and the elements of party 
excitement are all aglow. It will require the 
wisest caution and extreme forbearance to 
prevent an outbreak, which would be de- 
plored by all. The tofluence of all good 
and true men should now be seen and felt 
in conserving the peace of society. 

— Gov. Warmouth*s report of the num- 
ber of murders in Louisiana is not fiiUy sus- 
tained by the Bureau officers there. Forty^^ 
one of them have been able to hear of fi)ur- 
tees of the 150 assasBinations reported by 
the Governor. 
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— The Centna Tmdtta BftUrottd is now 
bailt to the Homboldt liTer, 260 miles esst 
of Sacramesto. It earned 9300^000 (gold) 
Id July. 

— Among the latest inventions is a rub- 
ber bath -tub, about three feet in diameter 
when inflated, which can be easily stowed 
away in a kidj|'s satchel. 

— Five-twenty lionds keep up in Europe, 
notwitlistanding Forney said they would be 
worthless if the President were acquitted. 

— Nine Christian Churches ot the primi- 
tive Byzantine style of architecture have been 
discovered at Lallibala, the holy city of 
Abyssinnia, which have not b^en visited by 
Europeans for over three centuries. 

— An English paper says that the rage for 
bird-smgiag contests is on the increase 
throughiHit the north of France and Belgi- 
um, and considerable beta change hands. 
The poor winged performers in this brutal 
anmsement are first deprived of their sight 
by a red-hot iron passed over their eyes, and 
then confined in diminutive cages for fifteen 
days before the trial. Their removal Into 
the fi-esh air and Uie rays of the sun causes 
them to give utterance to their Joys in song, 
on which their proprietors betr-some lor 
length of song, and others for the various 
melodies performed. 

— A submarine telescope has been lately 
tried on the river Eure, France, with great 
success. It Lb stated that the smallest pearls 
and the barnacles attached to the hull of a 
ship were plainly seen, and that fishes were 
seen passing back and forth without being 
disturbed. 

— A steamship Ihie has been organized to 
run direct between Savannah and Liverpool, 
the first vessel to leave Savannah November 
15th, and regularly every fifteen days there- 
after. 

— The wheat harvest in England is re- 
ported to be unusually heavy, and notwith- 
standing the drouth the product will be Ail- 
ly an average. Spring crops are not so flat- 
tering. 

— A New York correspondent of the CSn- 
dnnati Times says that the present circula- 
Uon of the Herald is 60,000 and that it has 
fiUlen off 10,000 or 13,000 within the past 
six weeks. 



—" Horrible lodbii ooingM'' is the 1 
eoQrped report fiom tte Weat Hew ftr 
these '' outrages" am due to the nflortsotia- 
terested parties^ who hope to prosper by tiM 
excitement and militaiy pieparaUon agalnal 
the unfortunate red men does not apyear 
Probably, however, as usual, the Indianaan 
more sinned against than sinning 

-* Letters fh>m Brazil say the American 
colony on the Amazon has broken up, and 
the settlers are coming home. The climate 
proved too unhealthy for them. 

— The necrology of the past month in- 
cludes many distinguished names. Tlie f<^ 
lowing bad obtained a worid-wide notorie* 
ty for qualities peculiar to themselves, yet 
widely difl^og from each other, viz : Chaa. 
Halpine (Miles O'ReUly), Seba Smith (Jack 
Downing), Ada Isaacs Menkfn (Heenan\ 
and Thaddeus Stevens. The newspaper 
press are very earnestly discussing their char- 
acters, and, especially with the last, are un- 
sparing in their analysis of the motives and 
acts that marked his public career. 

— Mrs. Gaines* proper^ is estimated at 
$5,000,000 in gold. Although the United 
States Supreme Court has decided in her 
&vor, she has recovered of this vast estate 
but $15,000, consisting of a portion of the 
estate of John Slidell, which was surrender- 
ed to her because it was confiscated. 

—It is said that the brain of Gen. Chariet 
G. Halphie (Miles O'Reilly) weighed fil^- 
six ounces. This is six and a half ounces 
above the average size, the researches of Eu- 
ropean observers giving forty-nine and a 
heJf ounces as the average weight of the 
white inhabitants of Europe. The maxi- 
mum weight is sixty-four and one-third 
ounces. 

— The mode adopted by Sir Walter Soott 
to prevent his incognito being discovered dur- 
ing the publication of the Waverly novels 
by Mr. €k)rdon, in a letter to the London 
Times. The proof sheets of some of them 
have been offered for sale, and it is stated 
that not one of them ever went to the prin- 
ter's hands. It was Scott's custom to have 
two copies of the proof sent to him. On 
one of these he made the corrections^ and 
both were then returned to James Ballan- 
tyne^ who traasoribed the emendations upon 
tbe other. 
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^In a btogi apM o ft l giselch ot Tbaddcus 
MmNtt, til* New York AmghP<et UMfeUow* 
Ing ioformatloii: 

'* Mr. Btereot hobbled through Hfe< like bj- 
YOD, with ft lameness occasioiied by a de- 
formityr of one foot Ho wag veiy fond of 
playing cards, and frequently sat op very 
late, and sometimes all night, engaged in this 
divenion. He was strictly a temperate man, 
and never tasted liquor or winp. He lived 
and died a bachelor ; but he was not insen- 
sible to the charms and fiMdnations of wo- 
men.*' 

— In answer to incredulous persons, who 
oofntend that lager beer is not nutritious, 
Proferssor Liebig has demonstrated, by a se- 
i:ies of experiments, that one thousand four 
hundred and sirty quarts of the Bavarian 
nectar contain exactly the same amount of 
nutriment as a two-and-a-half pound loaf 
of bread. People who drink lager for its 
strengthening properties, therefore, should 
not be discouraged. Every nine casks they 
swallow will be at least equal to a ten cent 
loaf. 

— The articles in the London Pall Mall 
GKtzette on ** women,** written with great 
brilliancy, are from the pen of a daughter of 
the late Mrs. J. 8. Mill, by her first husband. 
Bhe is Mr. MilFs private secretary, and con- 
tributor to the Westminster Review. These 
articles, together with those in the Saturday 



Eeview, have turned the pablie attention of 
Enghind to the woman question. 

—A liMraiy faekimit of Interest is worthy 
of note. A French author, being desirona 
of writing a biography of Gharies Dickens, 
wrote to that gentleman for materials, bat 
received none, Mr. Dickens replying that he 
"* had long ago formed the intention of writ* 
ing an autobiography.** 

— The Hon. Reverdy Johnson has reach- 
ed London, and evoiywhere has received 
much attention from the people to whom he 
goes as American Embassador. 

— The United States government has 
taken possession of the Hot Springs of Ar- 
kansas, and made them free to all the world. 
The title of the property is in dispute, but 
the government holds it subject to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court It is thought 
that the Hon. John Morrissey will become 
the purchaser. 

' — Tom Hood, editor of the London fVm, 
in a review of Saxe*s new book of poems, 
praises the author as the most excellent and 
the most English of American humorists; 
and another critic yields the palm among co* 
temporary writers of wr$ dd todete to Yan- 
kee poets, in these words : ** The two best 
living writers of lively, witty English verse, 
such as Prior and Praed excelled in, are 
Saxe and Holmes— two Americans, and, to 
ns, foreigneiB.*' 



J$«tt»tt9Uii4i. 



Ok a sir ike— the lightning. 
The ties of travel— Rtiilway ties. 
Household w<»ds— Domestic quarrels. 
A HOIST canvass— Bellowing sails. 
Ak uncertain institution— A fog bank. 
Katx7BB*s garb—The skirt of the night. 
PoPULAB agricultural implement— West- 
ward hoe ! 

A CLAflUO invalid, upon being asked if he 
were ill, promptly replied, 8ie sum. 



QuNH, of 8t Louis, went ofi with his 
neighbor's wife, and the report was heard in 
the newspaper offices. 

Thsbx is to be a pic-nio of hi men at 
Utica next month. No person will be al- 
lowed to participate in the festivities who 
weighs under 250 pounds. 

An old offisnder was introdneed to a new 
county Justice as John Simons, alias Jones, 
alias Smith. " Til try the two women flr8t,f 
said the Justice ; "^ bring in Alice Jones." 
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boatman was reeeatly ouunoaed for doing 
**graTkMi8 daflMge" to tlie Delaware ri^er. 
In tbe couree of the evidence it was prored 
that be had twice altempied to p«)l up the 
stream. 

Thb Ritualists separate tbe sexes in «hnrch. 
Paterfamilias writes to a paper complaifHng 
of this. He has been in the habit of sitting 
hy his wife for twenty-fire years, ** and who/' 
he piteoQsly asks, ** is under the new plan, 
to pinch me when 1 snoro out at the stufnd 
•ermon?*' [Punch, 

An editor once said to a young man who 
was about to wed the scissors and paste : 

"My young friend, you are about to be- 
come, I learn, an editor of a newspaper. 
Permit an old man to give this advice : If 
you desire success in that capacity you should 
!n each paper put>nsh one coKimn, for a sen- 
sible man, and two for a fool.** 

As eight-hour-a-day man, in going home 
the other evening for his supper, found 
his wife sitting in her best clothes, on the 
front stoop, reading a volume of travels. 
**How is this?" he exclaimed. "Where's 
my supper?" " I don't know,*' replied the 
wife ; •* I began to get breakfast at six o'clock 
this morning, and my eight hours ended at 

A couvTRTMAK lately visiting Music Hall, 
in Boston, was somewhat interested in tbe 
counterpart of Beethoven that stands before 
the organ, and eventually inquired : " Is 
that statoo gilt?*' " No, sir, bronze," was 
the response. "Brunze, hey? Must hav^ 
cost considerable. Who is the statoo of? ** 
••Beethoven,** said the gentleman, beginning 
to be amused. " B. Tho ven, hey ! ** and then , 
reflectively, with the impression of the statue 
of B. Franklin fresh in his mind, Inquired, 
" Was he a Boating man ? ** 

A New Jbbsey paper says: "Mrs. Dr. 
Wildman, of Vineland, pointed the outside 
of her house la#t week, and on Bunday 
preached for the Unitarian minister, giving 
excellent satisfaction to a large and appreci- 
ative audience. In the medical profession 
Dr. Wildman Ib among the oldest and most 
eminent of the female practitioners.** 

•• WoMAH, with an thy faults I love thee 
sAiS,** was the reply of a husband to his scokU 
isgwifh. 



Wfirareyomig widoura Mm a. band of 
£tlUopla» minstrste? Bacaasethfly do not 
stay long in black. 

A WESTERN politician, in speakinjir of a 
rival, said : " Pltkins Is of great use to ob- 
serving men. Straws show whldh way the 
wind l>lows, and as a sfrotr, Pttkfns has no 
equal in the country.** 

WoMAlf 8 RiGHTft— " Sir,** said the Hon, 
Mr. Poundesk, as he caught the speaker^s eye, 
" Sir, I ilm opposed to woman's rights, for 
woman is a snare, and a delusion and '* — 
" Men are always getting caught by suarea 
and always hug^ng, delusions,** interpolat- 
ed a rival member. 

In 1798 a delegation from the western 
part of Massachusetts was sent to confer 
with one of the Boston cleigymen as to how 
he got along with the doctrine of the '* per- 
severance of the saints,** which troubled 
them exceedingly. His suggestive reply was 
" My dear friends, it is the perseverance of 
the sinners which causes me all my troubles.** 

The walls of Parisian now pUcarded with, 
posters, bearing in letters of enonnoaa alace 
the legtaid— " Don*tgo to the sea shore witl&- 
out Amelia." This indlspeusaUe oompaa- 
ion is not, as might be supposed, an agreea* 
ble young woman, but a species of aho* 
adapted to walking on the sa^ 

The followmg is the verdict of a n^ro 
Jury ; "We, de undersigned, l>eing a koro- 
ner*8 jury to sit on de body of de nigger Sam- 
bo, now dead and gone afore us, hab sitting 
on the said negro afbresaid, did on de night 
ob de furteenth ob November come to d#^ 
by falling fVom de bridge ober de riber.inde 
said riber, where we find he was subsequent- 
ly drown, and afterwards washed on de ril)er 
side, whar we supposGv^he was frozen to 
def.** 

In Congreve*s comedy ot " The way of the 
World," one of the characters is thus made 
to speak of a lady In allosion to her ghlmess 
and inveteracy of talk : " She has got that 
everlasting rotation of tongue that echo lias 
no chance with her, but must wait till she 
dies to catch her last words.** 

QuiLP, who has heretofore been a Univer- 
salist, now believes there are two things to 
be eteraaily lost-^his umbrella and die nun 
wlio stole it 
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A QmvmwD Juooa-^A Hefa man made his 
wiH, leavfaig aiftliat he bad to a company 
ef his fellow (^tlzeos to dispose of, bot re- 
serving to his ri^it heir '* such a portion as 
pleaseth ttteoL^ The heir having sued the 
company fi>r his share of the property, the 
Judge inquired whether they wished to carry 
out the will of the testator, and if so, what 
provision they proposed making for the heir? 
•* He shall have a tenth part," said they, 
" and we will retain for ourselves the other 
nlne,*» " Take, then,'* said the Judge, " the 
tenth part to yourselves, and leave the rest 
to the heir; for by the will he is to have 
what pleateth you.** 

BPBAKiifa of the newspaper discussion 
concerning the adulteration of milk. Punch 
gives his opinion that the best article on milk 
is — cream. 

A TRAVELEB, amoug other narrations of 
wonders of foreign parts, declared that he 
knew a cane a mile long. The company 
lof>ked incredulous, and it was evident they 
-were not prepared to swallow It, even if it 
bad been a sugarcane. ** Pray,what kind of a 
cane was it? ** asked a gentleman sneeringly. 
** l! was a hurricane,** replied the traveler. 

Nautical Tebms— An old tar has recent- 
ly prepared a hand-book of nautical terms, 
for the use of persons who hitend to follow 
the sea. In otder to correct popular belief, 
onr author gravely asserts that l>erths on 
board ship do not necessarily add to the cen- 
sus. The hatchways are not hens* nests. 
Tlie way of the ship is not the extent of her 
avoirdupois. Tlie boatswain does not pipe 
all hands with a meerachaum. The ship 
does not have a wake over a dead calm. 
The swell of a ship*s side is not caused by 
dropsy, nor is the taper of the bowsprit a 
tallow candle. The hold is not a vessel grip. 
The trough of the sea is not dug out of a 
Bhip*8 log. The crest of a wave is nofan 
indication oi its rank. The buoy is not the 
captHin*8 son. The men are not beat to 
quarters with a clUb. Ships are never board- 
ed at hotels. The bow of a boat is not evi- 
^nce of politeness. A sailor's stockings are 
■ever manufactured lh)m a yam of his own 
sploDiog. The sails of a ship are not made 
Irf aa aocttoneer, norare they oonstracted 
\^ a milSioer. 

Thb fittest peel of belles Is saidio be «t 
. Newport i^MiU baihittg time. 



NAfSBti HanoBnr of Obassboppbh^^ 
When tiie grasskoppeps begins to Hve tha are 
very email, but in a litde while tfaare gits Id 
be plenty of them. 

Tha only live one yere at woiice,aBd then 
go back and begin aidn. 

Thare best gate are a hop, and with iind 
wind on thare quarters tha can make some 
gudtlme. 

Tlia air a shure crop to raise, but some 
yeers tha raze more than others. I have seen 
some feeids so full of Uiem that you cuddeni 
stick anuther one in unless you sharpened 
him off to a phit 

When tha git so verry plenty tha are apt 
tu start, and Uien tha become a travelin fam- 
min, and leve the road tha talk as barren as 
the inside of a country church durin a week 
da. 

Qrasshoppers dont seem to be aktually 
necessary for our happiness, but tha may be ; 
we don't even no what we want most 

I don't want grasshoppers to give entirely 
out, not if tha are'a bkesing, but I hev thot 
(tu myselO if tha would let grass and kom- 
stocks be, and pitch into burdocks and Can*' 
adj^ thistles, I wud bet a few dollars on th^ 
thistles Jist to encourage the fite, and wud* 
dent care if they both got finally licked. 

But mi Judgment wud be to bet on the 
grasshoppers— J^^^ BilUngs. 

Okb man wagered another that he had 
seen a horse galloping at a great speed and a 
dog sitting un his tail It seems an improb- 
able feat for a dog to accomplish, but the 
man was riglit, and won the mon^. 

MoDBsrr— A Gloucester paper says there 
is a hidy in that town so modest that she 
will not allow the Christian Observer to re- 
main in her room over night 

SvDDSM— " Miss Brown, I have been to 
learn how to tell fortunes," said a young fel 
low to a brisk brunette; '* just give me your 
hand. If yon please ** " La, Mr. White, how 
sudden you are I Well, 8:0 ask pa." 

Found His Way— A lady, who had re- 
fused to give, after hearing a charity scrmpUt 
had her pocket picked as she was leaviivs 
the church. On making the discovery, she 
said : '* Qod could not find the way to my 
pocket, but the Devil did." 

Is the ** coming woman " ao^ relation t» 
the passing bell (CO ^ 
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An Ohio tehool girl went thfoogfa hw 
calistheiiic ezeidaes at hom» for the amaae- 
Bi^t of the cbildreiL A. yoJuthM visiter, 
with interest and pity on his coanteaaaeef 
aaked lier brother ** if that gal' had fits?" 
*' No/* replied the lad oontemptuonsl j "* that's 
gymnastics." ** Oh, 'tis hey ?" said verdant ; 
** how long has she had 'em f " 

Avoid extremes. Neither get your tet 
nor head tight 



" I DO not say," remarked Mm. Brown, 
'* that Jones is a thief; but I do say that, if 
his farm Joined mfane, I would not try to 
keep sht»ep." 

An enterprising Yankee announce that 
bis golden wedding will come off just thirty 
years fh)m now, and offers a liberal discount 
on any presents his Mends then design to 
make him. 



§tvUw», ^0tUt», tit. 



GoETBB AKD SoHiLLSB. An HiBtoilcftl RomEDce. 
By L. Mnhlbach, author of Jowph'n. and his 
Court, etc. Complet* In one volnme. New York : 
D. Appleton A Ck». 1888. 

The writer of this volume has certainly 
exhibited a literary fecundity seldom paral- 
leled in this or any former age. She haft 
made the historical novel her specialty, and 
has issued in quick succession a series of ad- 
mirable romances, which illustrate some of 
the most striking scenes and some of the 
most important epochs in modem history. 
Her career, in this respect, reminds us of the 
traditional report of the wonderful success 
of the renowned Waverly series. No sub- 
ject Miss Muhlbsch has hitherto treated is 
so attractive to the scholarly readers of her 
writings as her last work, entitled " Goethe 
and Schiller." 

No person who has any Just pretensions 
to literary culture can be altogether unac- 
quainted with that great genius who con- 
ceived the Faust and Wilhelm Meister, and 
that other genius of the highest order, who 
enriched the dramatic literature of Germany 
with "Fiesco" and "The Robbers." 

To this class the early struggles of these 
elect spirits amongst men with the adversi- 
ties of fortune, will possess a charm greater 
than can possibly invest the heroes of mere 
fiction. 

We grow sick of heart when we see Schil- 
ler in want of the ordinary comforts of life 
at the very instant that his tragedies were 



being played to enthusiastic and crowded 
audieuces at Berlin and Vienna. Nor an 
we less chagrined at the dependence of 
Goethe at the Ducal Court of Weimar, 
where be should have been fre^ to follow the 
bent of his own mighty genius. Both ex- 
amples only show how little appreciaUoa 
there is of vast ability outside the sphere of 
politics or Jurisprudence, even in Germany 
Itself! 

Miss Mublbach has interwoven with these 
sterner realities ot life Just enough of the 
fictitious to impart zest to the rare intellect- 
ual feast which she serves up to the readers 
of her book. 

We sincerely desire that our readers gen- 
erally may procure a copy of this work, and 
make it a study. It is quite equal to any of 
its predecessors, and this is perhaps the 
highest encomium we could pronounce upon 

it 

For sale by Phillips & Crew, Atlanto, Ga. 



Kaobash— Wbat is it f or, an anawer to the foas- 
tion, ** Who and What ia the Ntgrof ** 

The above b the title of a 48 page pam- 
phlet that has Just made its appeal ance. It if 
the last of that brood of novelties that ha^e 
followed and been suggested by *' Ariel.** It 
is anonymous, and the points attempted to 
be established are thus stated in the preface : 

" The writer attempts to show that the 
Bible teaches that the negro does not belong 
to Adam*s race, but was an earlier creatioa 
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that he i0 a imtlonal, and therefore aecoonta- 
Me and immortal creature; that he was in- 
iierior» and therelore subordinate to Adam at 
his creation ; that he was first in the trans- 
gression in Eden, and for his offense there 
was doomed to the condition of perpetoal 
menial slayeiy, and that if saved at all it can 
only be through contact as a slave with 
Adam's race." 

The work is fbr sale by the publishers of 
this Magazine. 



— The Rural Bmtkemer h a neat agricul- 
tural monthly of 84 pages, conducted by 
Sam. A. Bchols, Atlanta, Ga. Terms, |1 a 
year. 

— Ths Zadiei /^mK, edited by John Shirly 
Ward, Nashville, Tenn., is revived, and is 
now conducted on the Eclectic plan — a very 
Judicious change, we think, from the meth- 
od of filling the usual space with original 
contributions, at the expense often of the 
variety and strength and originality that are 
sought by the reading public. 

-^The Home Monthly, for August, has ar- 
ticles fVom Hon. H. 8. Poote, Dr. McFerrin, 
Mrs. Cross, "Ida Raymond," ••Earl Bertie,'* 
and others. It seems to be flourishing ; is 
neatly printed, as everything Is that issues 
from the Bouthem Methodist Publishing 
House. 

— The New EeUetk^ Baltimore, seems to 
be growing in favor — at least it has an air of 
success about it, and we observe its seleo- 
tioDs are always Judicious, and the mechan- 
ical appearance is faultless. 

— Thd American NahiraUa—Ask illustrat- 
ed Magazine of Natural History, published 
by the Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, 
Mass.— This is the only publication in this 
country d^oted exclusively to ^natural 
sdenoe. It is the design of the editors to 
popuhuize the subjects they describe and 
discnsa, and to create hi the pubUo mind an 
increased attention to the great field soboun- 
tlfhUy outspread on this continent. This 
publication will become the organ for the 
student in natural history. It is well print- 
ed and copiously iUuatrated. Terms |8 per 
year. 

— We have received ^e annual catalogue 
of the *^ Columbia Athenfeum,*' located at Co- 
lumbia, Tennessee. This institution is as 



ooraplete in all its appointments as alky with 
which we are acquainted. Mrs. F. G. Smith 
takes the place of her late husliand as prin- 
cipal of tbe sohooL Ntunber of students, 
17». 

— The annual catalocrue of " Andrew Fe- 
male College," Cutlibert, Ga., is received. It 
is inscribed as an *' Annual offering to my 
patrons," by Rev. A. L. Hamilton, President 
of tbe College. The accomplished Pre^- 
dent seems to have achieved a flattering de- 
gree of prosperity In the reorganization of 
this school, as exhibited by the attendanoe 
and course of exercises. 



Phillips & aAlbt.— We have hereto- 
fore neglected to dh-ect the attention of our 
readers to the card of this first-class house. 
Messrs. Phillips & Ashley are heavily en- 
gaged in the manuflM^ture and sale of stoves 
and tinware, copper stills, &c., at Nashville. 
They would be glad to fill orders fh>m any 
portion of the South, and we oheerfhlly rec- 
ommend them to all desiring good artidea 
at fair rates. 



fg^ The dailies of Atlanta are now most 
ably conducted. Col. C. W. Styles, M^. J. 
R Barrick, Capt V. P. Sisson, and Dr. 0. 
H. PInkney are the principal writers on the 
Constitution. The veteran MiO* J- H. Steele 
and John N Ells, Esq., are hard at work cm 
the Intelligencer. Dr. Bard, J. a Peterson, 
and A. R Watson, Esq., arc engaged on &e 
New Era. Like every ihUig else that pertains 
to the Gate City, these papers are brimfhU 
of enterprise, and f\illy abreast of the age. 
We wish them, one and all, a big list of cadi 
subscribers. 



Bf We call attention to the announce- 
ment m our advertishig pages of the Faib, 
for the benefit of the 1st Baptist Church in 
this city. The card explains itself. It is 
only necessary to add, that the building, 
when completed, will not be surpassed by 
any church edifice to the State, and that the 
management of the proposed Fair Ib to the 
hands o( parties who will undoubtedly make 
it a great success. We trust it may awaken 
an interest throughout the country that will 
prove of very material benefit to the pro- 
jectors. 
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GLAtTON High ScaoQL.*^ro£ Candler Is 
deserving of tbe highest praise for the abili- 
ty and energy he displays in the sucoeeeful 
management of this schooL It has long 
since obtained the first rank among the 
High Schools of Georgia. The cheapness of 
board and tuition at the Clayton High School 
must not be considered a proof of the Infe- 
riority of its educational advantages. This 
arises, in part, from its location in the midst 
of a grain producing region, and in part 
may be attributed to the liberal vie<vs of its 
enterprising proprietors. The village of 
Jonesboro, where the school is established, 
is pleasantly situated on the Macon & West- 
em railroad, twenty mi]|| from Atlanta. 

NjUBOTTLLm LWE IS aUBAHCB COICPANT.— 

We again eall attention to this well estab- 
lished and reliable company. We are glad 
to learn that it Is doing an excellent busi- 
B86S, and we speak from personal knowledge 
when we say that its officers are amongst the 
most thoioagli business men that the South 
oanboash 



QT McBride & Co., whose card appears 
on fourth page of cover, has a stock which, in 
variety and extent, is probably not surpassed 
in the State. 



FGf^We call attention to the oaitl of 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., one of the old- 
est Publishing Houses in New York. They 
are the publishers of several of tbe most 
popular school books now in use, and also 
extensive dealers in miscellaneoas books and 
stationery. 



KjUCKBItCOOKKB LiFB IKBOBAUCS Co»- 

PAmr.-^TThis Company is now recognized as 
one of the principal LUa Companies of 
America. Its assets are reckoned by mU- 
lions, and as it is perfectly honorable in aU 
its transactions there is no uncertainty in re- 
gard to the pigment of its policies. The 
Boutbem biancfa oiBce is located at Savan- 
nah, Ga., under the able management of A. 
Wilbur, Ssf. Dr. R Q. Staoey la theagent 
for Atlanta. 



tW A note from onr vahied coatribator 
and talented friend» James Maurice Th«Mn|^ 
son, assures us of his restored health, and 
also adds this interesting item: 

*' I have Just been married, to Miss Alice 
R Lee, a beautilbl and accompUahed girl of 
seventeen.'' 

The readers of ScoU*s Monthly tendir 
their cpngratulations, and troat that thia new 
allianoe will not involre a divorce from the 



93r Our readers who aie interested in the 
book business will find Ed. J. Bale & Sons, 
16 Murray street, New York, prepared to fill 
orders promptly and on favorable terms. We 
know whereof we speak. 



or One of the proprietors of this Maga- 
zine will visit several of the Northern cities 
during the present month, where he hopes 
to secure a genen>us potronage, especially hi 
the advertising department. We need, also, 
a more subHkmUai appreciation at home to 
enable us to improve our work as we with. 
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BY THS AUTHOR OF ''HSKIA,*' AHD OTHBB TALBS. 



CHAPTER V. 
It was a dall, stormy morning. The 
heavy, black clcnds that lowered almost to 
the chimney tops had no silver linings, noir 
could the dosest scnitiriy detect a glimpse 
4fblQe8k7 anywhere. A ooM wind sobbed 
round the comers and down theeingtestreet 

of the village of , while the rain fell 

heavily, like team wmng i^om a deeply 
grieved lieart— (bll of woe and bitterness. 
Though it was midsuoimer, the village ex- 
hibited the dnoariness and eolttode of vrin- 
ter, for the storm had driven every one in- 
doors, and the stfeet was trntenanted, save 
by a few meek-looklBg cows and a gimg of 
notoy geese, busily inveetigatiDg the contents 
of a mud-ptiddle, and by their ceaseless gab- 
ble strongly reminding the observer ot a 
party of gossif>ing old maids, stirring op the 
turbid waters of Hie in quest of the scandal- 
ous sediment so agreeable to their palates. 

The Asbby home seems unchsnged since 
we saw it last, and we will introduce our- 
setres at onoe to ^e br^akfaiA room. It isa 
Mt sized, weH proportioned apartment, 
handsomely and comfortably iVimished, but 
bearing that indescribable air of discomfort 
Which a Toottk vriQ acquire if left endrely to 
the care af servants— especially if they be 
ef the race of Ham— a thousimd pardons, I 
meattt *< intellfgent ikeedmen of African de- 
scent." The dost had gathered thickly un- 
der the heavy fbndture and on the mantd 
omwieBts, the shelves and tM^ w^e lit- 
VoL VI— No. 4. 41 



ered with old newspapers and weQ-thumbed 
school books, the crumb doth was awry, and 
the green shades were drawn up uneven^ 
to the veiy tops of the windows. Though 
the clock on the mantle was rapidly points 
log towards nine, breakfast was sUll in a 
state of transi^n, and the table seemed to 
have caught the prevailing spirit of untidi* 
nessand discomfort The cloth and na]^ 
kins were soiled and tumbled, ditto the chili 
dren's aprons— a stnssm of coffee overflow- 
ed part of the teaboard at whidi Mrs. Ashby 
presided, with a shawl drawn tightly around 
her shoulders, and complaining fretiiiUy of 
the cold and dampness, Aough a bright fire 
glowed in the fireplace— the only really con^ 
fortable looking thing in the room. " 

Grace sat at her mother's right hand, 
dressed in a yery shabby momfaig wrapp<tf, 
and her head surrounded by curl papers^ 
whose rough and friszled state showed they 
had held undisputed possession since the 
night before, without disturbance from brush 
or comt>. fiiie was yawning dismi^y oye^ 
her plate, occasionaUy scolding at the chU^ 
dren, who, havhig been up since daybreak, 
were clamorous for their l>reiUiflkst Mr. 
Ashby, dressed with his accmt^med neat- 
ness, was seated at the foot of the table, 
seeiningly practising for a game of **gnnd 
the bottle," fh)m the nervous energy with 
which he stUred a tmp of muddy looking 
coflhe. 

** AiHrf^" he said at kngth, k)okh« up at 

m) 
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bis wife, **! do think that yon or Qi»oe 
might see that I hare a cap of cotibe fit to 
drink." 

'* I am sure, Mr. Ashby^, that is the cook's 
bnslneas— neither mine nor Grace's," she re- 
plied, sharply. 

** Is It not yonr duty, as mistress of the 
honse, to see that the servants perform their 
duties properly ? And bow is Grace to dis- 
chai^ge creditably the entire responsibility of 
a house of her own, if she cannot tale her 
sister's place in this for a few weeks ? I never 
have to eat in such a looking room as this 
when Lina is at home," and he glanced at 
the disorder around him. 

'* It is always Lina ! Lina I " snapped his 
wife. •* Nolx)dy can do anything to suit you 
bat her. I am sure Grace does as much as 
I did at her age, and I do not know that I 
am any the worse off for having had a little 
treasure then." 

•* Yes you are— not for • having had a lit- 
tle pleasure,' as you term it, but for the idle, 
sedentary lile you led then. Ck)ntrast your- 
self with your sister Ellen. Though she Is 
ten years yonr senior, she is a hale, hearty, 
active woman, while you are a confirmed 
invalid, shivering over a fire m midsummer. 
AU this is owing much more to dif^renoeof 
liabit than constitution." 

** Well, rn not be here long to trouble you 
with my ill-health," she answered peevishly. 
" When 1 am in my grave I hope you will 
get a wife that will suit you better." 

** See iiow unjust you are, Annie," he an- 
cwered, with a rare command of temper. 
** Did I ever manifest any want of sympathy 
in your sufferings f I am only pointing out 
the causes, and trying to prevent you fVom 
entailing them on yoar diildren. Grace in- 
herits year delicacy of constitution, and 
needs jast soeh exercise as a share of the 
lioasehold cares would give her to overcome 
it Besides, what will you all do when the 
aervants leave," he added as the waiter left 
the room. 

** I do not see Uie use of your talking in 
HMt way," said his wife. '*Th^ exhibit no 
dlspesition to leave, and are so much attach- 
ed to ns all, that I dont think they ever will 

^ You en depending on abn^en reed if 
you are trusting to retain them through their 
I or gntitDde Ibr past klDdastt," he 



answered. *' I believe that the n^^ tktt 
was whipped last will leave last; for tkey 
have no more sense of gratitude than the 
beasts of the fields. Besides, whatever may 
be the issue of the struggle, slav^ wQl 
hen&forth be dead in the border portion of 
Virginia, and the fortanes of war may sweep 
away all my other property, and redoes « 
to poverty in a day. In view of these Iscto, 
Grace ought not only to perfect herself is sU 
domestic duties, but seize eveiy opportunitj 
of prosecuting her studies, lor the day msj 
not be far distant when she tnay have lowop- 
port herself by teaching. I wish yon both 
to think seriously of what I have said," sod 
he pushed back his chair and left the room, 
calling to Harry to bring his umbrella ind 
overshoes. 

" Papa most be out of his senses to think 
I will ever teach school," said Grace, tosskij^ 
her head and corling her lip as soon as the 
door closed on her father. 

** It would be a coming-down, indeedt iv 
any. of the Ashbys or Powells to have to 
teach school for a living," said her mother. 
'* But your piqpa alwi^ looi» on the dsik 
side of everything." 

'* I will get married befbre I will teac& 
school," •said Grace, with a glance into sa 
opposite mhrror at a face and form thebesii- 
ty of which could not be entirely hid, cfen 
by her disfigurements of costume. 

*' Perhaps yon cannot get any CMie to hare 
3rou if you lose yonr property," said Hany, 
who liad retnmed in time to hear the lait 
speech. " I am sure if they knew yon ss 
well as I do they would not." 

For this hcHne thrust he was at onoeer 
dered to the garret by bis mother, a coai- 
mand which he obeyed with oatward snl- 
lenness, hot inward deligbt, for he asked no 
better amusement for a rainy day than a 
fMic amid the old-fashioned rdica of tet 
storehouse, with Winnie and Harvey, whoB 
he summoned to Johi him in hia banish- 
ment. 

*'Kow that those tronblesomechlldfeBaie 
safely out of 'the way for a Ume, caU Kitly, 
Grace, and let us try to get the table out ct 
the fioor," said Mrs. Ashby. *'Iexpeotlfs^ 
riawillgivensbreakfiMtat tw^ve neact* 

Grace rang the bell, and gave the oi4v, 
an Kitty soon appearedand began to ^ 
the tea thinga» and at onoe began a < 
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nMkni with her yoonff mlrtreM with the af- 
fteifcmate fiimUkrity of a petted negra. 

^'mn Gfwo^ I wem over to Mr. BM'b 
kit night, and Miae Miimie had two mlgtaly 
spry beaoe, aod I tell yoa the waa pkying 
iad singhig for them right*' * 

** Who were they f *' asked Orace, wHh Iq- 
tenet, lor the yooog lady ia question was a 
rival, dispating with her the belleship of the 
village, and lived Just oppoeite. 

"* Olariasy told me der names, but I dan 
fergoC am," answered the girt " One of 
dem wa4 a captUi ftom Leesbarg, she say.*' 

""It could not htfve been Captain B«tler, 
for he woald have come to see me,'* said 
Grace, hastily. " It must have been Captain 
Clark, and I am sure she is welcome to him, 
if slie^U have blm.*' 

' ** I *8t»ded Clarlssy to let me go in and 
help her hand the cake and lemooade, and I 
look at dem good. Dey both kK>ked right 
poor folkaey,^ said the girl, who took the cue 
iostaatly. *'Not half so nice lookin' as de 
geromea what come to see yoa and Miss 



The BieDtlon of her sister** name remind- 
ed Grace of the many gentle reproofs Lina 
had given her for gossipping with the ser- 
vants, aad she ttuned away to the window. 

<*LeiBoiiade and cake,'* repeated Mrs. 
Ashby. *' Why, they must have been eoter- 
tahiing th«m highly. Grace, I cannot im- 
agine how Col. Reid maaages to live so well, 
and dress his daughten so finely tiiese hard 
tunes. I met Minnie on the street yesterday 
with a bran new silk dress on.'* 

** All the finery he can pot upon her won*t 
nake her fine looking,** she replied, snap- 
pishly ; ** lor she has a horrid form, and the 
worst walk 1 ever saw. She hasn't a par- 
tkle of style about her,Hhough she would 
go her death to keep up wHh our set. What 
do you think of her asking me the other day 
to lend bar a JmrckaUti pattern? Actaally 
did not know how to pronounce Garibaldi** 

** Well, it is nothing but what you might 
have expected, for her mother uses horrible 
gtammar," said Mra. Ashby. ''But, speak 
of the old boy and hie imps will appear* 
Tkere is Minnie Reid crossing the street now. 
What can she want over here this stormy 
moroUig f Lwish she had stayed M home.** 

*" Why, to let me know how many beaux 
*e had kwt Dight Bol If ste is raaDy com- 



ing hare^ I mnst make nvf exit,** she added, 
sprii^hig tip hastily; "for if she were to 
catch me with my hair rolled up, she would 
tell it ail over town that it did not curl nat- 
uratiy, like her own red looks. Mamma, fe^ 
her I am up stairs with the children, which 
win be the truths for we will both be up 



** Do not be long in coming down, Grace, 
for' I must see about dinner,** called . her 
mother after her. 

"My dear Mhinie, how are yon T* aha 
added a moment aAer, advancing with a 
sweet smile to meet the visitor, a pretty ii^ 
tie blonde, with deep violet blue eyes aad a 
profiiaion of rich auburn curls fidUng from 
a most becoming mariposa. " Grace and I 
were talking about you Just a few minutes 
before she went op stairs with the children. 
Elitty, tell your Miss Grace to come down. 
She will be delighted to see you such a 
stormy day.** 

"Yes, it is a dieadfhl morning,** aaid tho 
little lady, seating herself comfortably oa 
the sofii ; " but I thought 1 must ran across 
to see if yon had heard the news about the 
battle.** 

"Ko, hideed; what battler said Mi& 
Ashby, turning pale. 

" It is said there was another tremendous 
battle fungfat at Manassas yesterday.*' 

" Why, yesterday was Sunday.** 

" I fancy the Yankesa pay little regard to 
that holy day," said the visitor. " It would 
be a wonder if they did after their other pro- 
ceedings. There was a rumor in town yes- 
terday to that efiect, but no one credited it ; 
but to-day it has come again, aad ma and 
£ttie are aknost ora^r, of courae, imagining 
that brother Dick and Will are both killed. 
For my part, I don't believe it is so; lor I 
don't think the Yankees have so soon for- 
gotten the lesson they leoelved on Thurs- 
day." 

" I don*t think it can be so either," said 
Mrs. Ashby, thooghtlblly. " We would have 
heard the firing, for Manaiaas is only about 
twenty osilea firom here. It was so pleasant 
yeaterday evening that Mr. Ashby and I 
walked out to the cemetery, and from that 
devated position I am sure we could have 
heard the oannonading.'* 

At that moment Grace interrupted the 
conversation by entering, with her hair ia 
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tlie smoothest of eoris, and srrmyed in tiM 
Mateft and most beoomfaigof morniiig wnp^ 
pen. Theiiyab kisaeft^ as ladiea gMMtally 
do when ih^ are at dagcei's dimw> aod aflor 
iflbctioBale inqviiiea about eiich otbsi's 
health, the news Hiss Raid hadbroiutht was 
OMnmimioated to Once, and dal^ Aarasied. 

'*The battle is eidd to haye been near 
Oeorj^town,'* said the TMlor. "Do yoa 
know any snch place down there f ** 

** Why, yes; It is aunt Lissie^ postoAce, 
and only abont two miles from her honse,*' 
aaM Grace. ** I wonder how, Lina felt if it 
nally was so near them. She wrote Q»they 
•onld hear the firing in ThnrMiay^s fight, and 
bow mvch they were flrlgbtened.'* 

** By ^e way, when is Linacomtog home f 
aiked Miss Raid. *'£ttie is half crazy tosae 
her." 

** Una n«?er knows whm to come home 
when she goes down the country," said Mn. 
Ashby. '' I hope, though she will not stay 
^07 much longer this time, for I misa her 
sadly." 

** I hope so, too, for I love her very mnoh, 
IhOQgh she does think Orsee and me so 
fliTolons and foolish. How comes it, Grace, 
that yoo are not more dignified, liTing with 
her an the time?*' 

**! ejqpect it is not In the nature of the 
beast," said Grace, shmg^ng her prstly 
shottlders. "I wish, though, I wers cmly 
half as good as Lina^ for everybody loves 
her." 

** And I wish the same aboat sister Ettie, 
who says she don't thhik anything in the 
world will make me sober, if such times as 
these do not But we cannot help being 
sinners, can we, Grace, e^>eeia]ly when there 
are so many nice soldiers as were to see me 
last night'* 

"" Who were they f " inquired Grace, mkI 
then followed a stream of girlish chit^shat 
which we will spare the reader. Mrs. Ashl^ 
left the room, and the girls talked on, each 
trying to dazzle the other with an account 
of their conquests, till the clock pointed to 
three, then the visitor spnng up, declaring 
she had no Idea itwasdhmer time, and must 
huiry home. Bhe was still standing finish* 
ing some laughing remark to Grace, when 
the hall door was opened hmrriedly, and Mr. 
Ashby entered, exclaimiDg to his wife, whom 
he oMt in the hall: 



'* Annie, Ihey have had a tsnlbla battle at 
Manassas. The wagons aie comiiig with 
the dead and wionnded, WUI lieid Skilled, 
and Dkk mortally wonnded." 

There was a low shi wing ory ftom ths 
breakfiist room, and with the langhter stitt 
ott her Hpa, Minnie Rdd fell ftlnting to ths 
floor. 80 dosely are flic comedy mad tn^g^ 
edy of life united. And while she lay thus 
happily hisensible for a time to bar woe, ths 
clay-cold corpse of one brother, aod the 
sosmly breathing torn of the other, ptsreed 
wish seven wouadSyWas bonie into thdr 
desolated liome. 



CHAPTER VI, 

''Tbeamvia&llittgbadtl" Fromtongue 
to tongue the awfiil news files. In eveiy 
household, in every store, at every atred 
comer— by old men, by anxious mothers, fay 
lovely maldena the tenibla truth is di»' 
cussed. 

"* And is It certainly so?** asks oneu 

''Not the least doubt of it," Is the repi;^. 

And snre enough this report, among a 
thousand others thai were perfectly reliably 
turns out too true. That aimy which fer 
nearly a year had kept the Korthmeo at bay 
— tliat army wbk^ had stood like a ** Ston^ 
waU " between us and danger iafeiling back. 
Like a clap of thunder, when everything to 
the outor public seemed secure and laath^^* 
when the uninitiated canvassed the po^rf* 
bility ot attacking the heigbteof Artlngton, 
fuid thus l>eardlng the lion in hladcn^— when 
the whole country slumbered in sonny ae- 
curity, the terrible truth flashed upon eveiy 
mind. Those very preparations whick the 
news mongers ImmI retailed as sura indica^ 
tions of an advance-^thoae very prepwa- 
tions w&e looking to an evacuation. But it 
is not our Intention to deal altogether in 
generaUtie% or our purpeae to chnmicle what 
the public said» or what the public did — two 
very different thiDga» by the way^but to 
confine ouradves to the histDiy of certain 
individuals — to describe the effect ol the 
news upon the characters of our stoiy, and 
to do this we will look in agaia upon the 
Ashbys. 

Lina site by the fire sewing busily, but her 
fece is veiy sad, and now and than lai^ 
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leftTB gaifber tind^ the droo^g lid, asd fall- 
tog, glisten upon the bri|ir|it insiriifaentB the 
k plying so bufiily. 

Grace, tbt m\r other ooenpant of the 
toom, Is much more neatly dressed tban is 
Qsnal with her at this eaiiy honr of the day, 
hot her little form seems possessed byttrtry 
demon of unrest, for she does not nemain in 
one position ive minutes, but alternately 
paces the floor, teases the canary, ** chunks " 
the bluzkig fire (by the way^ what a imipcfi- 
dty women have to indulge in this latter 
employment), and looki out of the window 
at the muddy street and few uncomfbrtable 
leoldag people hurrying by. Her reatless- 
nefls at length attracted the attention o< her 
lister. 

^ Grade, had yon not better get some 
woric, dear f '* she said, lookiug up fitMB her 
sewing. 

** Work, Llna I in such exciting timea as 
these, when our army is falling back, and 
leaving us to the mercy of the foe?*' she an- 
swered. ** I have Just been watching your 
busy fingers, and wondering how you oonld 
•ew." 

** Idleness wi;l not help the matter any, 
Grace. I have long ago learned that occu- 
pation is the best remedy fA- all mental evils," 
answered her sister, gently. '*Yon cannot 
teel these troubles any more than I do« for 
you have not so many to be anxious about." 

** Fd like to know how you know liow 
many I have to be anxious abo«t," said 
Grace, half laughhig, half crying. ** I be- 
lieve yon think I am heartless, Lina," 

**I do not think that yon are heartless, 
Grace— only that the calm waters of your 
heart have never been stirred by any stBong- 
er emotion than household affection, andyou 
Cannot, therefore, suffer very deeply. I am 
going to sit with mamma now,** she added, 
gathering up her work* " Will you come, 
too ? We ought to do all in our power to 
comfort her hi this approaching sepaimtion 
from papa. I suppose you know he h^s de- 
termhied to fall back with ttie army, and 
starts in two days?" 

** Tes, and I will come presently and help 
yon all sew fbr him,** she sa^, adding to her- 
self as her sister left the room : ** I wonder 
how she knows the deep waters of my heart 
have never been stirred. Oh 1 I wish I oonld 
be quiet»** and she again looked out of the 



Window. Perliaps something she saw there 
snppiied the quietus for whk^ she was wia^ 
ng, for with a hasty glance in* the mhmt^ 
she drew her work table to the window, and 
seating horself became so much absorbed in 
her sewing that she did not raise her head 
as a boyish form paoeed on the pavement 
ontsifib, and, catching a glimpse of bei 
through the window, sprang up the finonl 
steps at a bound, and entesed like one fwad^ 
iar with the premises. 

*" Oh ! Frank, is that you?*' ste said, loc^t 
ing up when the visitor had reached herald^ 
and giving him the (ifia of her flngeia* 
** Well, take that arm-chair over there aui 
entertain yourself for I am too busy to at- 
tend to you.** 

** What are you doing ? ** he asked, draw* 
ing his chair close, and watching Ihfl inu^ 
fingem. 

** I am makhig a tobacco bag. Don't y<m 
think it will be pretty?" she saidi spreading 
the gores of red and black cloth on the ta- 
ble before hhn, taking care to let himsee th6 
inliuUs woriMd on one side. 

" Whose name is that, Grace?" he saidi 
pointhig to the embcohlery* 

*' Is that any of your business, Mr. Imper* 
tinence ? " she said, tapping his fijigais witti 
her scissors. ** Ob ! Frank, several of the 
Powhatan troops took tea here last night-** 
the nicest fellows ; and I did have a charm- 
hig time." 

** Flirted to your heart's content, I sup- 
pose ? " he said, smiling at her bright face. 

'* Flirted 1 You must be beside yourself, 
to accuse me of doing anything so indeco- 
rous," she answered with a pretty assumfH 
tion of indignation. 

•< Flirting is as natural to girls as hunting 
and fishing to boys," he said, smilmg again* 
" But, Grace, I wish you would make me a 
tobacco bag, too, for I am going away." 

*' Are you? IM me beg you to put it off 
till the blockade is raised, so that handker- 
chief will be more plenty. I believe this is 
a fkir sample of mine," she said, taking a 
veij dilapidated affiiir from her pocket ; *' and 
I am afmid it will npt hold the tears I shall 
shed on th^ melancholy occasion." 

*'It will be quite sufficient, I thhik," he 
said, his face clouding. ^ I have determined 
to Join the army, and shall start to-morrow 
momhig." 
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" Why, Frank, you are not yet eighteen," 
she said, looking up eagerly. " Besides, you 
are not prepared to go.** 

** 1 know I am not yet old enough ; but 
this is a time when every one who is able to 
shoulder a gun should be in the field. As 
for preparations, I have my horse here, but 
have tried in vain to get a saddle and bndle, 
so have determined to start to-morrow on 
ma's saddle and a rope bridle." 

** A second Don Quixote," she exclaimed, 
h^ keen sense of the ridiculous breaking out 
in spite of the sorrow she felt '* Shall I 
lend you mammals large teaboard for a 
illield, and make you a pasteboard helmet ?" 

♦• I lyoold rather you would be my Dul- 
oloea, for whom I shall pe^il life and limb," 
b# replied, in tlie same tone. *' But, serious- 
ly, Qraee, I am going fttr away from home 
and friends for many months, perhaps for- 
ever, and I hoped you, at least, wouki grieve 
at my departure." 

'' I ? " she tried to say it lightly, and call 
back the saucy expression to Iter face, but it 
would not come, and her eyes fell before the 
tender light of his. 

"Yes, you. I should go away with a 
lk:hter heart if I thought you would remem- 
b^ me |u my absence. Grade." 

Just then one of her hands got lost, and 
in looking for its mate strayed into a broad 
palm belonging to another, two pair of eyes 
met and spoke volumes, but what they said 
is no business of mine or the readers ; but 
the next morning, when Frank passed up 
the street in his unique outfit, a pair of eyes 
locked out at a certidn window, but not to 
htigh. Somehow their merriment was all 
quenched by the tears that filled them, and 
Ike white handkerchief that was waved after 
was held by a very tremulous hand. Some- 
how, too, Uiat waving signal was very at- 
tractive, for the rider*s head kept turning in 
that direction till a sharp angle of the road 
hid it finom view, then the slender figure 
straightened itself in the saddle, the hat was 
raised for a moment, as if he were thinking, 
** Now for glory," and putting his horse into 
quicker motion, he rode silently up the sreet 



CHAPTER VIL 
Away fh}m home — adrift upon the world 
— 4n the whirl of war and confusion — deso- 
lation and rain. 



It is hard qpough to be cast upon fbm 
world as swiftly passing years of youth and 
gayety and Joy will cast us, to shift for our- 
selves, into a worid of changing fbrtnnes, to 
which a peaceful world is heir— it is hard 
enough to go forth trom our peaceful hearth- 
stones and firesides — from loved ones and 
home — (k'om sympathy In our sorrows, and 
love in our heartburnings, to peaceful pur- 
suits of fortune and the routine of daily life, 
our own masters; it is hard enough to "vake 
fVom the sweet dreams and casile-buildings 
of youth to dreadful reality. And when 
time brings us to that age when men quit 
home and dependence for the world and in- 
dependence, the heart of youth grows faint 
at the prospect of toil and weariness before 
it. Thank God, there is a time of blissfol 
ignorance — a part of existence in which 
youth is allowed to dream, happily uncon- 
scious of the toil and danger of life. Hard, 
indeed, must become the heart which is al- 
ways old, which is never dependent, Imt 
fVom boyhood assumes the cares and duties 
of manhood. All this is hard, liard to bear, 
but when we are about to forsake home and 
happiness, peace and plenty, for war and 
bloodshed, when the yoimg heart girds itself 
to exchange the sflhool book and pen for the 
sword and spear, and go forth to battle, to 
stand fkce to face with the grim monster 
death— ah 1 well, that tries men's souls. 

Thoughts something like these were pass- 
ing through the mind of Prank Littleton as 
ho rode slowly up the long street of the vil- 
lage. At the corner where a knot of citi- 
zens were gathered, discussing the exciting 
news, he paused a. moment. A man of mid- 
dle age, with a fhmk, hearty face, breaks 
away fh>m the group, and noticing Frank*8 
outre outfit of a side-saddle and a rope bri* 
die, grasps him kindly by the hand. 

** Don't be down-hearted, my fine fellow," 
he said, heartily. ^ I feel sure you will live 
to tell your constituents in after years how 
you went to the wars." 

Frank returned the pressure of his hand, 
lifted his cap to tlie otben$, and rode on. At 
the top of a neighboring hill he paused, and 
cast one long, lingering look behind. Tis 
the last point fh)m which he can see that 
quiet village, his home, and the dwelling of 
her who is dearer to him than life, and from 
all of which he was parting for months^ 
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pariiaps foreTer. More than once he passed 
bis han48 across his eyes to clear away the 
mist that gathered and obscured his sight 

** Ah I do not deem bim weak. 
For dAnntlese wm the aoldier'i heart, 
Thoa^h the tear wa^^ his cheek t ** 

" Good-by, old village," he said, at length. 
**I would rather have stayed and fought the 
enemy here, but duty calls me away to lend 
my feeble arm to the gallant band «vhich has 
left you for a time to the mercy of the foe, 
and though away from you, every blow I 
strike will be in memory of your hallowed 
precincts, no less than our common coun- 
tiy." 

Burying his spurs in his horse's flanks, he 
1b soon out of sight And we, too, will leave 
that quiet village for awhile, and, pursuing 
the same course, will keep him in sight, and 
recount whatever of adventure he may meet 
with in the battle's storm, or tented habita- 
tion, around the blazing camp-fire, or on the 
silent outpost. 

He spurs on in (he direction of Manassas, 
across the Bull Run Mountains, down the 
lessening hills, through the straggling village 
of Haymarket, since devoted to the flames 
by a ruthless foe, on to the scene of the great 
coDflict known as Manassas. Ere long he 
encounters a negro man, who informs him 
that the Yankees are at Groveton, and he 
retires from the highway to a secluded furm- 
hoase, to wait till the shadows of night shall 
ftcllitate, by its friendly gloom, his depart- 
ure from the dangerous locality. 

Many and various are the thoughts that 
fill his heart, as he watches the shadows of 
evening lengthen over the familiar scenes 
around bim. Six years betore he was a 
school boy, and the old school house stood 
broadly in view of the hills, which rise and 
&U in (gentle undulations from Bull Run. 
How often in his lx>yish plays has he scam- 
pered over those green fields— green then, 
hatred now with the blood of Southern he- 
rocs and Korthem mercenaries. Little 
thought the merry ball-players, whose laugh 
and shout made the surrounding woods ring 
with their joyousness, that these old fields 
would ever be the scene of bloodshed and 
carnage. Not far off, on a hillside, stands an 
old oak tree, beneath whose sheltering 
branches the boys squabbled over their game I 
9f marbles. Its loved limba are now broken ' 



and splintered by the merciless shot And 
other limt)s have been broken, some of tbem 
you once sheltered, my old friend, and hands 
have been worse bruised than they once 
were in those old games of knucks around 
your roots. Where iare those merry fellows 
now? 

"Some are in the chnrchyard Uld—aome sleep be- 
neath the sea ; 

Bat few are left of oar old dan ezoepllag yoa and 
me.** 

I remember one whose bones are now 
sleeping in a fiir off prison. Be^tuseat in 
paee^ my old school-fellow — ^my late tfellow- 
soldier. Whether upon the battle-fleM you 
have fallen, my old playmates, or away off , 
in tlie hands of the foe— in hospitals, sur- 
rounded by stranger fHends, or, worse still, 
have returned with a crutch in place of your 
sword, it matters little now — of all that are 
included in that great list of casualties, he of 
the crutch can only live to envy the fhte of 
his fallen comrades^ and bewail his own loss, 
with the bitter knowledge that all the suf- 
fering availed not. But we are digressing, 
and will return to our boybh soldier. 

The sun at length sank behind the blue 
horizon of the distant mountains. The huge 
columns of smoke which had been rising all 
day from the fires of Manassas and Tfaor* 
oughfare Gap became less and less distinct, 
as they mingled with the dusky shad^ of 
twilight, and were at last replaced by a faint 
illumination on the distant horizon, maridng 
the position of the foe, which is already ad* 
vancing like an army pf locusts toward the 
scene of their recent shame and disaster. 

As soon as tlje long shadows of evening 
had grown into uniform darkness, Frank 
rises from the grass upon which he lias been 
Ijdng during the long hours, bids fhrewell to 
ills hospitable entertainers, and, mounting 
his horse, sets off once more. This time lie 
directs his course so as to strike the Orange 
Railroad about % league flrom its Jundlion 
with the Manassas line, and thus fall Into the 
line of the stra>rglers of the retreating and 
now far distant army. He crosses as silent- 
ly as may be the. macadamized road, passes 
on through field and forest, until he reaehee 
the latter railroad, and immediately after 
crossing it the bridle path turns sharply to • 
the lefr, running parallel with it for several 
hundred yards, then reMunea gradually its 
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fanner direction. Here a temporaiy depot 
liAd been constructed, and hnge piles of ar- 
my stores, together witli a great many trun ks, 
boxes, and baggage of all kinds, had been 
accumulated. These had all been consign- 
to the flames, and they made quick work, so 
that only a small blaze remained— just 
enough to Increase by its faint flicker the 
sorroundinic' gloom. Frank had Just in- 
wardly congratulated himself that he bad 
passed the most dangerous portion, of his 
route, when, turning suddenly around an in- 
tervening clump of pines, he came in fUll 
Tiew of the small blaze, and lo f what should 
meet his astonished gaze but a squad of Yan- 
kees! 

Tea, grouped around the remains of bag- 
gage, some piling on small pieces of plank 
lo increase the light, some poking into the 
hot ashes in an attempt to find something of 
Talue, others standing with their backs to 
Ifae fire, seemingly trying to peer into the 
purrounding daricness, were seven or eight 
gentlemen of foreign accent, who, clothed 
in blue from head to foot, rejoiced in the 
i^pellation of Union soldiers. 

Frank saw them plainly, and he was not 
tore that they did not see him, and I will be 
ftank with the reader, and say openly that 
he was frightened. Now, some old soldier 
may laugh at his fears, but I must remind 
him that our hero was a novice in the art of 
war, that he had yet to hear Iub first bullet 
whistle. And, kind sir, let me ask if you 
were not a little frightened the first time you 
ever saw a live Yankee Y I think it more 
than probable. There was something weird- 
like in their appearance, as they stood in a 
circle around the fire, whose fiick^ing would 
occasionally light np their rough counte- 
nances, shaii^gy beards, and long, loose gar- 
ments, irresistibly suggesting the idea of evil 
tpiriti at their incantations, and you almost 
expected to hear them take up the witches* 

long— 

*' WhtB than we an meet again, 
* In thnnder, lightning, and in rain f 

When the horly-borly*! done. 
When the batUe's loet and wod.** 
Adding to this the dismal moaning of the 
wind in the pines around them, the total ab- 
sence of any other sound to relieve the aw- 
ful stillness, the novelty of the situation in 
which our young warrior was placed, in the 
midst of those dismal old pines, entirely un- 



armed and surrounded by eoontkas Bom* 
bets of enemies, and I am sure the generoos 
reader will agree with him, that discretloa 
was the better part of valor, and be glsd 
that he followed Qen, Johnston's example hi 
quietly evacuating, and not Uiink less of him 
that his heart grew lighter at each footstep 
of bis tms^ hone that bofe him away from 
the dangerous locality. 

Out ca sight and sound of this ootpost,or 
whatever it was, Frank proceeded on his 
Journey, looking sbarp\y ahead for new adp 
ventures, not that he desired particularly to 
meet with them, but that he might hettm 
avoid their dangers. Pressbg on withool 
encountering fhrther obstac;]e, he soon readi- 
ed what was then known as Milford, but <^ 
which the place that then knew it know* il 
no more, it having follen a sacrifice to te 
invader's torch. Here he learned that the 
Yankees had been at Bristol during the eveoii 
ing, capturing some marauders known aa 
Tigers, who had straggled behind Q^ieml 
Johnston's army. Pausing on^ long^noqgh 
to ascertain that they had fiUlen back In the 
direction of Manassas, he rode on to the itHr 
road, and halted again at the house of a rt* 
lative. The Ikct of the enemy's having ap- 
peared there was soon made known, mod the 
probability of their coming again at aneariy 
hour on the following momtng, made Frank 
determine to leave a little after midnighti 
and in the meantime to restore body mad 
mind with sleep. 

It is soon 2 o'clock a. m., and he again 
mounts, this time on a cavalry saddle. The 
banks of that lonely river witnessed a sad 
parting that night An uncle, long past the 
meridian of life, bade farewell to the fath<^ 
less boy, whom he had loved as a son, and 
watched the form to whose strength be h%d 
trusted to soothe his declining years, disap* 
pear in the darkness, to seek danger, per- 
haps death. Scarcely had he left the rive^ 
bank when there was a sharp report of firor 
arms on the opposite bank, there was ^ 
heavy thud of a falling body in the water; a 
pale fiice, distorted in the agonies of death, 
was turned up for one moment toward tp» 
starry sky, then sank beneath the turbid wer 
ters. But happily unconscious of whal 
would have filled his heart with ai^rehen* 
sion and dismay, the uncle pursued his home- 
ward way. 

(To be coiitbmed.] 
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rABT v.— CHABLMITBS BABBIiTBR'S FIX. 

I HABDLT Itke relating my fix,** I began, 
•fbr at firet sight there appears to be some- 
lUng dishonorable and nngentlemanly about 
it; bat really, when the matter is explained, 
yon will an see that I was more sinned 
against than sinning— that the whole thing 
was a more thoughtless overflow of the ex- 
«lierant spirits of careless young men, than 
an intention to do anything wrong — and 
that, when the fix placed me clearly in a 
Aihonorable position, I acted honorably. It 
was, howerer, a warning to me on a subject 
that I daresay Brother Ned often preaches 
about — namely, if you begin anythim; wrong, 
you nerer can tell where you will be carried. 
To give yon a slight clue to whaf is coming, 
let me Jnst add, that instead of loosing a wife 
or wives by my fix, it was by that very pre- 
dicament Uiat I gained mine. 

**You will remember that I was always 
considered a very pretty boy ; and in early 
days, when we were all children, you used 
to say that I ought to have been a girl. 
When I was about twenty-one years old, I 
was staying one long vacation with some 
friends of mine in the 110th Regiment, then 
quartered in Ireland. In the regiment there 
was a certain Oaptain Dundee, who was 
rather a heavy, stupid fellow, though a pret- 
ty good oflScer, and who prided himself upon 
being very sharp. He used to boast that no- 
body conld take him in, and that he would 
reoogniae a person in any conceivable dis- 
guise. I was very intimate with Captain 
Dundee, and ao tar tram thinking him very 
Iharp, I used to abuse him for his stupidity, 
•ad was always chaffing him on the sub- 
ject 

** One evening at mess, when Oaptain Dun- 
dee was not present, bets were made that I 
ooQid not pass an evening in his company 
dressed as a lady without his discovering the 
trick. I betted that I could do so. Many 
ofBcers took my side, and at last it ended in 
Teiy heavy bets indeed being made, not by 
me, bot, what waa w^pse, by n^ friends, fi» 



I felt that their losing or gaining almost a 
fortune depended entirely on me. As the 
day drew near, these bets were doubled* 
I quite trembled for the result I may men- 
tion that, though I did not know it, almost 
all these bets were fictitious, and only pro< 
claimed for the sake of keeping me up ti^ 
the mark. In fact, those conc^ned thought- 
lessly wanted to have a Jolly lark, and were 
afraid of my backing out As it was, I feU 
that about fifteen thousand pounds in bet| 
depended on my getting through the even- 
ing safely in my assumed character as 9k 
young lady. 

" Captain Dundee had married a youn|( 
larky, care-for-nothing, stick-al-nothlni? Iria^ 
girl. I do not at all mean to say that she 
was really bad ; but« fh)m thoughtlessness, 
from a not overrefioed nature, and from very 
exuberant, uncontrolled spirits, she would 
rush into a scrape, little thinking or caring 
about the consequences, or how she should 
get out of it successfully. The bet was, tha^ 
the first evening Mr. Fenwick could get an 
invitation for himself and an imaginary 
niece. Hiss Fenwick, to dine with the Dun- 
dees, I was to personate, or attempt to per- 
sonate, the niece ; and the said bet, more- 
over, was to the effect that I should success- 
fully deceive Captain Dundee till such time 
aa the party separated, however late the 
hour might be. 

'* Without my knowledge, Mrs. Dundea 
was let Into the secret; hence all my trouble* 
She, in her wild Irish wi^, quite entered iik 
to the Joke, and at once determined to mako 
oonftislon worse confbunded. 

'* Very soon a note came, stating that Oapp 
tain and Mrs. Dundee requested the pleasure 
of the company of Mr. and Ifias Fenwick 
to dinner in a quiet way on the 10th instanC 
Only one or two brother-oflicers were com- 
ing. The IHtal day arrived. Remember, I 
thought that thousands depended on the i% 
suit, and that Mrs. Dundee was aa ignorant 
as her husband of my Intended appearancei 
Imagine me with a profViaion of fUse black 
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curls ; a flower or two ttnck here aod there ; 
no end of Udv*B Jewelry — brings, ear-rings, 
brooch, &c. ; a thin mnshn dreas, with high 
bodj ; my face skilfblly painted. In &ct, I 
was altogether very well made 19 by a first- 
nUe hand sent for fVom Dublin. Partly to 
keep up my courage and get me np to the 
mark, and partly because I knew that in my 
assumed character I must not drink much 
wine, I imbibed a considerable quantity be- 
fore I started. Moreover, in a secret pocket, 
I concealed a small flask of brandy, with 
which I hoped to be able to keep up my 
spirits on the sly. 

'* At table, I played my part well I talked 
and flirted, chattered about dancing and so 
forth, and protested I was mad about balls. 
Poor wretch that I was, I wish 1 had held 
my tongue; I was unwittingly rusbing to 
destruction. I drunk as much champagne 
as I dared in my assumed character, and 
thought everything was going all right, and 
that my friends were quite sure to win their 
money. Scarcely had the cloth been remov- 
ed, when Mrs. Dundee sold : * I have a pleas- 
ing surprise for you all, good people. A few 
days ago, I received an invitation from Sir 
Ckorge and Lady Clonmell to a ball at their 
house this evening, with permission to bring 
any of my friends. , Sir Cteorge lives twelve 
miles off. Dundee has secured the large om- 
nibus ftom the- inn, and ordered four horses, 
and we are to start at nine o'clock. We can 
all go together: we shall have a Jolly even- 
ing, and I am delighted to think that you 
will be able to e^Joy yourself, Miss Fen- 
wick.' 

"Qood gracious I how my heart sank 
within me. My bet held good till the time 
we all separated. My fHends must lose their 
money. I could never get through a ball, 1 
knew. I said my drees was high, and would 
/ BOt do for a ball 

" * My maid,* said Mrs. Dundee, ' shall dress 
70U in one of my evening-dresses.* 
• *** No, that she shanV I almost shrieked 
oat: *if I must go, I will go Just as I am.I 
am so delicate that the doctors will not al- 
low me to wear a low drees.' 

"'Perhaps, dear, you would like her to 
drees your hair differently ; she is very clever ; 
or to put another wmath on your head f * 

•* * O no ; tliank you,* said I ; and most bit- 
terly did I inwardly abuse my luck, but I al- 



most gasped : ' If you have a spare room 
where I could wash my hands, and just pat 
my hair straight for myself, I should be veiy 
much obliged.' 

^ I was shewn into a loom, and sat down 
the very picture, I am sure, of despair. It 
now began to flash across me too, that what 
was, to say the least, a not overcreditable 
JoIla amoni? a few larky brother-c^cefs, 
would be very dishonorable if practised on 
society at large ; that it would be very wrong 
of me to go to a ball at SirGeot^'s disguis* 
ed as a young lady; that I might get into 
some awkward scene; that I might he the 
means of unintentionally causing pain and 
shame to some ladies. O dear! I wst 
douliting in my mind whether I should be 
taken suddenly ill, and have myself conveyed 
home ; or whether I should send for Mn^ 
Dundee, and make a clean breast of it; lit- 
tle thUiking that all the time the wretch 
knew my fix. But then my friends would 
lose fifteen thousand pounds. O horrible 1 
Just at that moment my hand unluckily 
touched tbe pocket in which was my flask; 
to pull it out and drain it was only tbe work 
ot a moment or two. My oounmre retomed 
at once; my spirits rose only two rapidly; 
I wmld go through with it, I vf&uld win. My 
scruples vanished into thin air— I foirgol 
them. I was not drunk, but terribly ex* 
cited. 

" Soon the lady's-maid entered with hot 
water, brushes, &c. I remember I felt very 
much inclined to cliuck her under the chin, 
abd ask her to get me some more brandy on 
the sly. The mere thought, however,8teadied 
me at once as It struck me how nearly I liad 
made a mess of the whole matter. I saf 
down before the glass, touched up my hair, 
somewhat composed my flushed face, shook 
out my skirts, rinsed my mouth with £au de 
Cologne, to remove the smell of brandy, and 
put scent on a new lace pocket-handkerchief 
I had borrowed from Mrs. Dundee. I had 
often acted a lady's part in private theatri- 
cals, and was tolerably cm faU at my work. 

When I descended to the drawing-room, 
Mrs. Dundee looked me over. Oh, bow I 
shuddered when she touched one of ray 
curls, and wished to put it quite straight 
Knowing as she did my assumed chanuster, 
she must have been iidghtly amused at the 
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wtfy in which I said : * O please, don't I 
hate all floisKing-tondies of oveiy kind.' 

** In dne coarse of time, the four horse 'bus 
came ronod, and we drove to Sir Gkor^ 
Clonmeirs. My spirits liad again sank to 
aero ; 1 feared I shoald not be able te keep 
M^my character, and instinctively I felt I 
was doing wrong. O those horrible bets! 
There were several of the 10th in the room. 
I danced with two. One was in mv secret, 
the other was not Any one who had over- 
heard us would have been amazed at the 
conversation between my partner who was 
in the secret and myself. 

•* ' Fred, my boy, when wiR supper come ? 
2A9 take me to some room where I can get 
aome bitter beer or something to drink.' 

** * Can't do it, old fellow, at any price : 
yon would be found out, and I should lose 
my money : you must get on as best you can 
without drink.' 

** * But I am dying with thirst ; I can't hold 

00 till supper-time, and my pluck is oozing 
oat at my finger-ends, for I feel I am in a 
mess, and I am sure I shall put my fbot into 
fty and be discovered, if I do not get some 
Btimnlant lo keep me up.' 

" * Can't help it, my boy ; you must do 
yorar best I tell you wliat you liad belter 
do— smuggle your flask out ot your pocket, 
and give it to me ; I will fill it with sherry ; 
and then, while you and I take the one turn 
together on the terrace which propriety al- 
lows, you must contrive to drink it' 

•* Soon supper was announced, ana I felt 
better. If, however, my partner, who was 
Fred, had not been in the secret, he would 
have been perfectly astonished to see how 
Tery much I ate, and how very many glasses 

1 drank on the sly when I thought nobody 
was noticing. Fred watched une side of the 
table, and I* the other. When he thought no 
one was looking, he would give me a kick ; 
and if I was satisfied that I was not watch- 
ed on my side, down went the champagne in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

" At length the company began to disperse, 
and rather quickly too, for rain was pouring, 
and an awfbl thunder-storm evidently com- 
ing on. I hegrd more than one anxious pa- 
rent hasten their charge away with : * Come, 
come, my dear ; you must come now, or, as 
papa says, we shall be obliged to stay here 
aB night' 



""The worAs did not strike me much at 
the moment, but did they not afterwards? 
Soon the storm broke: it was something 
Irightfbl ; and after tlie severity of the thun- 
der and lightninc: had spent itself, the rain 
came down in torrents, and gave every sign 
of continuing to pour in tiiat way ibr some 
hours. Sir Qeorge and Lady Clonmell 
would not hear of the few guests who re- 
mained going home. *Buch weather I no 
one ever saw anything like it : the river was 
swollen, the ford impassable. The house 
was very huge ; the young ladies c«)uM sleep 
two in a bed ' (O goodness, how my heart 
sank I) ; * the bachelors must rough it for 
once ; the cushions in the smoking-room and 
billiard-room were yery soft' 

** A few desperate, and, as I thought, hap- ^ 
py people would go. Mrs. Dundee easily 
persuaded her husband to stop. What on 
earth was I to do? My face shewed the 
mess I was in, for one of my fHends came, 
and whispered to me : ' keep your pluck up, 
old boy ; a lew more minutes, and you wfll 
have won your bet, for you are sure to be 
separated fh)m old Dundee, and may,' he 
wickedly added, * perhajw be Joined to some 
one better.' Oh, how I did inwardly abuse 
everything *id everybody. The sleeping 
arrangements were soon made. Of course 
unless compelled by circumstances, I was 
not going to state who I was. It struck me 
that Mrs. Dundee, who was a great fiiend of 
Lady Clonmell, rather favored me. Hnrraht 
it ended that I was to sleep alone jn a tiny 
little bedroom, close to that of Captain and 
Mrs. Dundee. Hurrah 1 thought I ; I will 
lock my door, set all the ladies* maids at de- 
fiance, and throw myself to-morrow on Mrs. 
Dundee for help and protection, with an am- 
ple confession and apology, for she must at 
anyrate, in a few days, know the truth, and 
she will help me out of my mess and out c^ 
the house. 

"* Good-night, Lady Clonmell.'— • €k)od- 
night, my dear Miss Fenwick ; I hope you * 
will sleep comfortably.' 

** My conscience smote me, as the kind- 
hearted, hnpulsive old Irish lady kissed my 
fcTehead. 

" I was alone in my bedroom ; I had not 
locked my door, because I was waiting till 
the lady's-maid had called and asked if she 
could do any thhag more for me. Of coursei 
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A decided peremptory, * No« I' thank you/ 
would have been the answer. And there I 
sat with my elbows, in a most unladylike 
manner, on both my knees, my head filled 
with the ihost unmaidenly thoughts— Tbey 
were compounded of a semi-prayer of. thank- 
fulness to the presiding genius of luck for 
having pulled me, as I thought, quite through 
my scrape, and a mixture of doubt as to 
whether I had better trust the heathen deity 
of *Baocy, and smoke a couple of cigars out 
of my open window, or for once in a way 
chew a bit. Tobacco in some shape 1 felt I 
9mst hfve, to sooth my excited nerves. 

*' A luiock at the door. ' Come in ; and I 
added to miyself : * It is only that bete mrir 
of a lady's-maid. I will dismiss her. and 
then h^ for 'baccy.' She did come in, but 
not the lady^s-maid was slie. Radiant with 
be^ty, exquisitely flushed with excitement, 
robed in a most charming dressing-gown, 
with hair hanging down her back, there en- 
tiBred a young lady I had been introduced to, 
and who had rather taken my &ncy, in the 
course of the evening—- one Miss Evenlode." 

*'WliatI Cliarles; why, that was your 
wife's maiden name/ ejaculated more than 
one of the circle who were assembled in the 
parson's study listening to my fix. 
I My wife looked sheepish ; but I went on. 
** Do not interrupt me ; hear me out ' O 
dear Miss Fenwick,' said Miss Evenlode, ' I 
«m so sorry to disturb you, but you know 
what a state of confusion the house is in, 
and I find somebody else has got my bed- 
room. I Jave been undoing my hair in Aunt 
Clonraell's room, and now she has sent me 
here to say, with her love, that she hopes 
you will allow me to share your chamber. 
She knows. Miss Fenwick, as Mrs. Dundee 
told her, that you have always been accus- 
tomed to be alone, and cannot bear anybody 
In the room ; but she hopes that, under the 
circumstances of the case, you will excuse 
her request this time. And we shall be so 
Jolly together ; won't we talk over our part- 
ners, and quiz them nicely !' 

" The girl spoke in a Y&ry lively, natural 
manner, but did not particularly look at me. 
Had she done so, she must have noticed that 
I was almost choking— black in the &ce— 
going into a fit * Good Heavens, Miss Even- 
lode, I can't I shan't, I won't— you must not, 
you ought not— dear!' In the horrible 



embarrassment of the mom^t, I coverai 
my eyes with my hands. Miss Evenkide 
seemed struck dumb with astonishnaimit, and 
no wonder. * You must go/ 1 said ; ' I oan'^ 
I won't have you here/ 

"•Of course/ she replied, *I will go If 
you wish it, and tell my aunt, Lady ClAi- 
mell, what you sf^ ; but I have had such 
trouble to avoid being seen by those horrible 
men, that I must wait a bit to see if the coast 
is clear. You see they are very well in their 
way, and I ei\joy dancing with them ; but i 
should not like to be caught by them looluog 
the Mght I am now.' 

** I groaned audibly, and shiv^^ with 
shame. I could not tell what was the right 
thing for me to do. Another knock at the 
door— no, not a knock, a bump and an en- 
trance without permisson. Enter Mrs. Don- 
dee. 

" * I know what's the matter/ said she ; * I 
have known the secret all along— Miss Fen- 
wick, pardon me, for the fix I have rather 
unwitting^ led you into— Miss Evenlode, 
Miss Fenwick is a man and a gentleman,' 
she added with emphasis— As for Mias Even- 
lode, she seemed inclined to fiunt — ' His be^ 
ing here in this disguise/ continued Mtbl 
Dundee, ' has been brought about by adiain 
of circumstances quite unlocked tor by him, 
and not expected by me. If you will take 
my advice. Miss Evenlode, you will come 
with me, and keep your own counsel a]x>al 
this silly business. Nothing short of per- 
fect silence will prevent awkwardness (to say 
the least of it) to everybody. Miss Fenwick, 
who IS Mr. Charles Temple, will leave early 
to-morrows with me. I will stop my hus- 
band's mouth. You can tell Lady Clonmell 
to-morrow that when you came to Miss Fen* 
wick's room you found it quite empty. Ere 
long, part of the story may come out If yonr 
aunt thinks at all about ft, she will think 
that Mr. Temple was a gentleman, and nev* 
er even went into his room at ail, but con- 
trived to shift for himself elsewhere-' 

"Miss Evenlode fell in with the plan, 
which, under the circumstances, was a wiss 
one. During the few moments that follow- 
ed, but one remark iTas made. * Miss Even- 
lode,' I said, ' I grieve that through my folly, 
for it deserves no harsher name, you should 
be in such a fix.' 

" * Mr. pharles Temple/ sidd she langhii^ 
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'do not troable yoareelf about me. I am 
very sorry for you, for I think that yours is 
ihelnggefifixcf aU: 

" The Miss Bvenlode of thoseclays is now^ 
my wife, and as Mrs. Charles Temple, is at 
this moment sitting before you." 

And so ended our last story. My wife 



was immediately appealed to, to corrobor- 
ate, as she flilly did, the truth of what I 
had narrated. Ere long, the company sep- 
arated, and the five brotliers were soon in 
dreamland, their minds wandering possi- 
bly among the scenes of their Five Fixes. 



A LUNATIC. 



BY A. R. WATSOK. 



ThroQfi^ «U the worid, j^ up, go down. 
Search eTory Sekl and wood and town. 
And tell me If therein 70a spy 
A lunatic half so cra^as I. 

I have laid. If rightly nndentood. 
This dear old world is something good. 
No matter how loudly men decry— 
Waa eTer a lunatic craay as If 

In need of cash, I bad a friend, 

And I had money that I coold lend, 

I loaned. Bat one nnhiekj day 

Ky treated trlend waa nnahle to pay, 

And I loaned him more. Ah I ru not deny 

No lunatic ever waa cra^ as I. 

I knew a maiden, and held tier dear. 
And day and night I worshipped h^. 
The costUeet wealth of my nature waa 
Too poor to offer so sweet a eanse. 
For weeks and months I paid my coort : 
She married another. Not in sport 
Did I give her joy on her bridal day. 
For I knew as well as tmth conld say 
That she was goed and pare and true; 
80 what waa left for me to do 
Bat bleeahe^ bridal? Icao'td^ny 
No lonatic erer was craay as I. 

While talking one day wflh my neighbor. Brown, 

Of a scandal that was afloat op town, 

I aigned that '' VMne alone exalts ;" 

That ^ a man is tme till proven ftUse ; 

It is better, when fortune begins to frown, 

To help a man np than kick him down; 

If a woman la frail, and chance to flUl, 



I wonld help her np agaln~4bat*s all ; 

And never her character wonld defluac, 

Nor cast a stigma npon her name. 

Not so the Master did. Are we 

Wiser, holler, higher than He f 

I wonld push ne fbliow against the wait, 

For the world is wide enough for aU. 

If money I loan, it is only lent 

At a Christian number of cents per cent. 

A man grown rich on another*s loss 

Takes od his sbooMers a heavier cross 

Th^ even the love of Christ, alive 

In his inmost soul can ever shrive. 

And ril manage somehow to live and move 

By no other rule than the law of Love.^* 

Tlien my neighbor said, aa he passed me by, 

No fool was ever so craay as L 

But all men have some (kith or creed 

To which they fhshion each word and deed. 

And so have I, and it is this: 

Love God— 4ove man—and never amlsa 

Will it lead our lives. Ah I who will try 

The fiuth of a lunatic crazy aa If 

And here— BO matter what man satth— 
I wrtte nndar this, my creed of foith. 
My name, with a leal good heart and pen. 
That will not Ue for the praise of men. 
I do not care if the world should cry 
No Innatfc ever was cra^y as L 

Through all the world, go np, go down. 
Search every field and wood and town. 
And teU me tf therein yon spy 
A Innatle half to cou^^as I. 
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Thbre to a certain cI^m of sayings which 
every generation likes to repeat for itself 
Ko matter how often or how well they may 
have lieen said before, we must say them over 
for ourselves in our own fashion. Even 
what Addison and Steele wrote for their gen* 
eration was not stated so entirely to the sat- 
isfiiction ot a later period that it could dis- 
pense with its Oliarles Lambs and Sidney 
Smiths, while the place of these last is sup- 
plied in one day by the Saturd^ Review 
and its contemporaries. The class of say-, 
ings to which I refer comprises those light 
reflections upon tlie morals, manners and 
events of the day which express the senti- 
ments of the existing generation, but fiiil to 
comprehend the changing views of a new 
era. There was a time when not to have 
read the ** Spectator*' through and through, 
page by page, was considered as unpardon- 
able a piece of ignorance as it would be in 
our day to have a vt>lume of Dickens unex- 
plored; but now the sayings of Sir Roger 
de Covcrley and his companions are familiar 
'only to the comparative few who deli|;ht in 
the classics of English literature. The in- 
imitable Ella, whose ebsays such an immac- 
ulate Judge as Dickena has pronounced the 
very best ever written, is haidly so generally 
read at present as our living contemporary, 
the humorous ** country parson,** or tliat 
more sparkling essayist, whose writings 
charm all England, in the Saturday Review. 
There is a fashion in literature as well as in 
dress, and the style of novelists and essay- 
ists undergoes as many changea as the cut 
of our coats, or the shape of our boots. A 
Homer or a Milton may be produced but 
once or twice in a nation's lifetime, but each 
generation must make its own essayists. Just 
as it makes its own fashions, its own man- 
ners, its own history. 

There is scarcely any class of literary 
compositions in which great originali^ of 
thought is less to be expected than in light 
essays. It is impossible that subjects which 
each generation has discussed in its own 
(674) 



way shonld be very new or striking In fheB- 
selves, and hence an author's manner of 
tfeatiug them must be both, in order to Jtn* 
tify him in repeating what has been eald, or 
nearly said, before. It is often aif^ued, by a 
certain class of critics, that there has been 
nothing reallv new or original in literatsre 
for several generations, because, Uiey main- 
tahi, the ftind of human thought has been 
pret^ well exhausted, so that modem writ- 
ers of all classes merely repeat, in differBOt 
language, what has already lieen said by 
tlieir predecessors. While I am by no means 
disposed to admit this assertion, with r^ard 
to the great mass of literary prodtictions, it 
can hardly be denied, altogether, of the class 
of writings now nnder consideration. Es- 
sayists are so numerous that it is almost im- 
possible for an author to hit upon a subject 
which has not been treated, in some way or 
other, by his predecessors, or even by his 
contemporaries. Not long ago, in looking 
over several different periodicals, I found in 
one an article on " Women's Heroines ;** in 
another a piece headed, " Novel Writing ss 
a Modern Accomplishment ; " a third dis- 
coursed on "Murderous Novels," and a fourth 
on ** The Ending of Novels." From the sim- 
ilarity of ti^es, one might have expected a 
tedious repetition of the same ideas, but siich 
was not the case at all. Each writer seemed 
to have observed his subject from a diflte- 
ent point of view, and each had, if not 
something new to say, at least some new 
way of saying it, which made as pleasing a 
variety for the reader as if the moat diverse 
subjects had been chosen. Light eSH^ 
dealing as they do with the little everyday 
occurrencet-of lifis, and never wandering in- 
to the untrodden paths of speculative reflec- 
tion, are made up, fctf the most part, of 
things which all of us have thought, or opt- 
ions that we have entertaii^ed, but which we 
have never been able to express fen" our- 
selves half so well as the essayist has said 
them for us. W^ have not, all of us, the 
happy fiEuml^ of giving expression to all of 
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oar thoughts, so as to mske them enter into 
and appreciate them as we do, and we are 
mncb obliged to anybody else who will take 
the trouble for us. Nothing is more pleas- 
ing than to find a cherished opinion of our 
own pithily expressed for us in print It 
gives a sense of sympathy and appreciation, 
added to the pleasure of an agreeable sur- 
prise. Hence, perhaps, the less original an 
essay may be as to matter the better, provid- 
ed this deficiency be supplied by tlie greater 
originally and viyacity of style. Style is 
the dress in which other writings are cloth- 
ed, but it is the life and soul ot a light essay. 
^Elia" would be positiyely unreadable in 
the style of ** Rasselas," and, the ** Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table" would have perish- 
ed with bis first uttqfance had It been clotii- 
ed in the language of ** £dward*s Sermons.*' 
The style most in vogue with essayists and 
readers of the present day is a very eiby, Del- 
miliar one, not unlike the tone of conversa- 
tion among fast young men in club rooms, 
and entirely different from the stately dic- 
tion which was formerly thought necessary 
to sustain the dignity of written productions. 
The general tendency of our age is to throw 
off everything like useless restraint and for- 
mality in social relations, and a correspond- 
ing relaxation has naturally taken place in 
the light literature of the day. This class of 
writings, we know, always takes a tinge 
from the prevailing tone of social converse, 
which happens, at present, to be a remarka- 
bly tree and easy one. A certain kind of 
geoteel slang flourishes in the very best 
drawing rooms, and modern young ladies* of 
fiushion wiU speak of a faded beUe as **play- 
ed out,** or advise the author of an awkward 
lemark to ^ dry up *' with a boldness that 
would have made the very hairs of their 
grandmothers stand on end. But there is 
hardly a greater di^renoe between ttieeare- 
lesB badinaffe of a modem flirt and the state- 
ly dignily of her great-grandmother than 
o^e finds between the chaste purity of the 
Spectator and the brilliant flippancy of a 
recent essay. Tiiere is not a periodical of 
the day, from Blackwood V Magazine and the 
Saturday Review down to the lowest penny 
newspaper, in which this tendency towards 
the unrestrained ikeedom of colloquial lan- 
guage is not apparent It may be objected by 
some that the periodical literature of the d«y 



is the very last standard to which we should 
refer for models of modem English compo* 
sition. With regard to the great mass of in* 
fcrior publications tliis is undoubtedly true, 
but it is not to these that I allude. There is 
a class of periodicals in England, such as 
Blackwood's Magazine and the great Re- 
views, which are Just models of English 
style, as well as faithlhi exponents of Eng- 
lish opinion. Papers which have numbered , 
amonc their contributors the greatest names 
in Uteratore, and whkh are now adorned by 
the genius of the greatest living writers, may 
reasonably be consulted as standards of the 
literary taste and culture of our generation. 
The best of our light literature generally ap- 
pears first in Magazines and Reviews, and 
essayists, especially, seem to prefer this mode 
of laying their productions before the pub- 
lic. It would be hard to name a single pro- 
duction of essays worthy of notice that have 
not graced the pages of some Magazine be- 
fore enriching the shelves of our libraries in 
book torm. Some of the finest specimens 
of colloquial English ever put upon paper 
are now appearing weekly in the Saturday 
Review, ^hile the humorous " A. R. H. B." 
charms all readers through the pages of 
Frazer s Magazine. It is, therefore, to the 
first-class periodicalB of our day, and to the 
books recently collected tVom them that we 
are lo look for characteristics of the prevaif- 
ing style of essay writing. 

A student of contemporary literature can- 
not tail to have noticed the unreserved coir 
loquUl sQrle which marks the popular essays^ 
and even the more ambitious productions of 
the last ten years. The more nearly writing 
can be made to resemble talk— and very free 
aad easy talk at that— the better it is liked. 
In reading an essay tcom the Saturday R^ 
view, the Comhill, or Blackwood's Magi^ 
zine, you can almost fimcy your author r»> 
dining luxuriously on the damask sofa oi 
some fkshionable club room, carelessly 
throwing out his brilliant observations on 
matters and things in general, while twists 
ing the oomen of a black moustache, be- 
tween puffings of a ih^^rant Havana. Thste 
is something a little fast, so to speak, aboal 
the sQrle of a modem essay, which brings to 
the mind other visions than m(^dy garrets 
in Grub street If you thinkofyooraother 
at all, it is rather as a careless lounger ia 
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eoflbA houses, than as a poor wearied hack, 
Mealing time from night to hay hiv daily 
hread. He is ou faU in all the fashionable 
slang of the day, and sometimes makes very 
free nse of his knowledge, as any one may 
6beenre who wiU take the troahle to read 
ten pages in the first Magazine tliat ftdlsinto 
his handA. He talks about the ways of the 
world with ttie air of a man who knows, and 
bis allusions to the customs and manners of 
ftshionable 111^ aire never at fiinlt This is 
partly owing to the improved condition of 
aathors, whose liberal pay, tog^her with the 
Mgh estimation in which literary par^lts 
Hre held by the modem pnblic, not only 
opens the door of good society to them, but 
gives them a commanding position there, 
and partly to the general tendency of the 
age, as already noticed, in which the style of 
popular composition keeps pace with the 
tone of manners and conversation. Authors, 
mingling more in fa^lonable society than 
Ibrtnerly, their writings are naturally more 
affected by the Influences at work there. In 
this connection we must not overlook the 
Influence of the daily i^ess, which affects 
the style of our higher periodical literature 
even more extensively than the general tone 
of s^iety. Newspaper articles are general* 
\f dashed off in a hurry by men who have 
no time to study Uieir words, and are filled 
with popular slang, to suit the popular taste, 
which they are intended to gradfy. Now, 
though newspaper slang is by no means to 
be commended, and the style of our d dly 
press is a model to be more avoided than 
imitated, yet they exert an indirect influence 
upon the' higher literature of tiie day, by fii- 
uiliarizing us with ther sight of all sorts of 
dubious expressions in print, thus leading 
authors unconfedously to be less fi^tidious in 
Iheir chuloe of words. 

Essays, beftng a veiy humble, unpretend^ 
tng kind of literary composition, have al* 
ways admitted of a more fiunilialr and con- 
tersational style than any other clafis of 
writings, but it is only the most reoent e»- 
aaylsts who have succeeded in actually talk- 
ing to you on pi^)er. The humorous pathos 
of 8tem6> the brnUant satire <tf Swift, and 
even the beaotiih] simplielty of GoMsmtth, 
never make yo« forget thM ^3^#tir author Is 
Wfitittg'-'Bot talking Ki you.* Oilr imme^ 
•te pted6oeflMn« i& tb^ eaiOiei:' ImOI of the 



preseUt century, which may be styled the 
golden age of essay writing, show very ob- 
vious signs of a tendency towards the pres- 
ent fashion of admitting into their hteraiy 
compositions what a martinet in criticism 
would perhtips consider very questionable 
colloquialisms. Oharles Lamb speaks of a 
man^s taking down hi^ enthusiasm ** a p^ or 
two,** while Macaulay did not think it be- 
neath the dignity of history to talk about 
getting things into^ jaw^. Fortunately, 
such expressions were used with great cau- 
tion, and always italicised, or surrounded 
with quotation marks, to show that they 
were not exactly the thing. But now the 
Saturday Review, without note of apology, 
or hesitation, coolly makes use of sudi 
phrases as " not a bad Ihing to take," " those 
ftmfcwfMfotf tunes," "making a row^ Ac, 
while the 8t James Magazine descends to 
more local slang, and tells us that on a cer- 
tain occasion ** even the ladies were prevail- 
ed upon to take a smile.^ Critically speak- 
ing, 9uch expressions cannot be considered 
very elegant or refined, but whatever they 
may detnict firom the chasteness of a com- 
position is gained In force and sprightllness, 
when they are judiciously used. The best 
writers know how to acquire this vivacity of 
expression without the sacrifice of other ex- 
cellences ; as, for example, in the pawages 
already noticed ftom the Saturday Review, 
where, though there Is no outward and visi- 
ble 1^ to that efl^t, you are really made to 
feel that the somewhat dubious colloquial- 
isms are nothing more than quotations from 
the lips of those about whom the authcv il 
writing. The expression making a row is 
used by a writer on " Old-fashioned Sins," 
who, after alluding to the feudal practice of 
Cutting up off)!nders to starve in dungeons, 
tells us that in our day one country gentle- 
man will not shut Up another In his coal cel- 
lars> " because the papers would make arom 
about it" Ou^ essayist knew that a coun- 
try gentleman who should feel any inclina- 
tion to shut his neighbor up in a coal cellar 
would be very apt to characterize any notice 
the newspapers might take of inch proceed- 
ing ai a Tow^ and by a happy use of the same 
expression he describes, in a single word, 
the oksa of men to whom he refers, and thtn, 
by the Judieions adoption of a popolar 
phrase, aci|airM a vivadty of expresdcMi for 
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Which be might bav« ransaehed Bof^t and 
Worcester in vain. In another artide, after 
DOtlchig the Tariout annoyances to which 
one may be sotjected by a tiresome or un- 
eoogtsnial traveling companion, onr author 
snppoeeS) for example, a turn for whistling 
h) one's comrade, and t^Us ns that **whist- 
liiig, we soon perceive, is only the first item 
in a chapter of atrocities which we might 
never, perhaps, liave thoo^t of observing 
if it had not l)een for those ofi^iuM tunes 
Whic^ have wearied our patient souls.^* Now, 
we all know that eonfbunded is not eiactiy 
the most refined and delicate expletive that 
could be put upon paper, yet it is precisely 
the one which an impatient young tourist, 
exasperated by the incessant whtetling of a 
troublesome companion, would apply to his 
tunes. Men who have means and leisure to 
make the tour of Europe are apt to be pet- 
ted &vorite8 of fortune, impatient of the least 
annoyance, and our author, imagining him* 
self for the moment to be one of this class, 
w^rks himself into a tume against whfaitlers, 
and vents himself in the lanflruafi^e of an im* 
Eichiary tourist against an imaginary Imre. 
An essayist, as well as a novelist, must make 
his characters talk in their own language, 
and bis composition loses nothing in polteh 
or refinement by what may fkll fh>m the Hps 
of a testy country 'squire, or an irascible 
young man of fashion. There is a vehi of 
^^SK^ry about some of these expressions, 
which renders them highly efi^^ctive in hu- 
morous compositions, and a writer has of- 
ten^more to gain by wandering Arom the 
beaten path of estabiished usage tlian by a 
rigid adherence to wliat are called the best 
models. A clever young author in my own 
t3tate, whose talents are lar too little known 
or appreciated, even by his own people, tres- 
passes, with fine efiect, against a certain rule 
in Hurray^s Grammar by building up a cli- 
max som&wltat after this fiishion r ** No home, 
no friends, no money, no credit, no noOdn^y 
Tske away that ungrammatlcal little no and 
the whole climax falls flat as a sand bank, 
and an force of expression is lost 

The best wHters always adapt their style 
to their subject, and the figures, comparisons 
«Qd allusioDS commonly used in light es^ys 
are of a plain, fkmiliar nature, whose home- 
KnesB a snobbish critic would be a|ft to mis- 
take for, and a coarse one to confound 



whh, vulgarity. And yet it really requires 
greater refinement of mind to write or talk 
in the free and easy style of modem essay* 
ists, without overstepping I3ie delicate line 
between homeliness and vulgarity, than to 
employ always that prim stateliness of dic- 
tion in use among the female writers of the 
last century. It would be more feasible for 
a lowmlnded person to write In the style of 
Miss Augusta Evan's novels than In that of 
the Saturday Review essajr*, because tbedls- 
tinction is more strongly marked between 
stiffness budTulgarity than between ease and 
vulgarity. There aresome people who seem 
to think that the language of composition 
must be as distinct as possible from that of 
conversation, and they always write In a 
stilted. Inflated manner. I have known 
some who stood in such awe of ink and pa- 
per that they could Dot even read aloud in a 
natural tone of voice, and many who talk 
delightfully become stiff and constrained lii 
wridng, fh>m their exaggerated ideas of the 
dignity of the pen. Some of the very bert 
talkers I have ever known wrote the pooreift 
letters. As a case in point, I remember once 
hearing a clever woman give a very spirited 
account of a discussion ^he had overheard 
between a distinguished Judge and a pert 
young political aspirant, In which she spoke 
of the former as having **put an extinguish- 
er *• on his antagonist. Not long afto a 
common IViend read me part of a letter, in 
which the same lady had undertaken to de- 
scribe the same occurrence, and the Judged 
eitMi^rw^^on the pert young man dwindled 
away into his having "rerr effectually si- 
lenced Mr. in his animadversions tix>- 

on the President's policy." 

It is not In the society of the learned 
that the best specimens ot confefsatlonsA 
English are always to be found ; but perhaps 
the purest and most Wlomalic— certain lyfhe 
most forcible— language Is that spoken hf 
plain people, who are mote Intent upon «>- 
presMng thefr thoughts than upon making 
sonorodfe periods. The figurative send col- 
loquial expressions that we see in modem 
essays are often pteked up tt6m the sodKl 
convene of coffee houses, street comers, aiid 
other plates of public resort, where. In tli» 
unrestrained f^e^om of common contfertli- 
tion, men are apt to use -whutever hOkgia^ 
best conveys jheir ueattteg, without siep- 
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ping to clothe it in fine-soundiDg words. The 
love of big words is a very bad symptoin in 
any literary prodoctloo, and one which men 
who liBve big ideas are not apt to exhibit. I 
once knew a sensible woman, who, in writ- 
ing to a gentleman with whom slie was but 
«llghtly acquainted, let slip the phrase,'*! 
could not get rid of the idea." Immediately 
It occurred to her that " could not divest my- 
self of," &c., was a more elegant expression 
than the other; but then she said: ** I re- 
membered that I was writing to a man of 
sense, and so concluded not to alter the sen- 
tence. If I had been writing to a fool I 
would have substituted * divest myself of 
for * get rid of.*" Asa general rule, when- 
ever a little word will express your meaning 
as well as a big ouc, give it the preference. 
The main object of every writer is, or should 
be, to express his ideas in the most vivid, 
forcible and telling manner, and this can 
best be done in tlie everyday language of 
conversation, to which people are accustom- 
ed. The popular slang of conversation is, 
of coui'se, as much to be avoided as the 
stiffness of pedantry, and a writer must have 
the nice discrimination of a Saturday Re- 
viewer to adopt only such expressions as are 
forcible or witty, and leave every taint of 
vulgarity behind him. 

In deciding when a dubious expression 
may be admissible in print one must be sure 
that it really expresses one's meaning better 
than any well established phrase, and that 
there are no good reasons wtgr it should not 
finally be adopted into the kngtiage as good 
Bnglish. There is one vulgar Americanism 
— «ilcA/a<2d20, for instance — which really has 
no meaning, and wili never be seen in piiut, 
outside the columns of a daily newspaper, 
Bor heard, except ironically, in good society. 
It it not only vulgar, but useless and imper- 
tinent, because there are a dozen other ex- 
pressions, established by good usage, which 
declare more foicibly the meaning it is in- 
tended to convey. All such exprf^ons are 
properly termed slang. They are bom and 
die on A day, and however popular they 
may be in bar rooms and at street comers, 
are always impertinent and out of place in 
print It would be unpardonable in a wri- 
tei to talk about iMaddlmg when there are 
mch expreesioDa at his command as *' de- 
oanp,** *' make tracks^" ** to be aent pack- 



ing," " to be sent about one's business," 4c 
Each of these phrases contain, besides a cer- 
tain amount of waggery of expression, a sort 
of fiimralive allusion, which renders them 
highly effective when properly used. A sug- 
gest ive figure, or a covert allusion always 
adds greatly to the vivacity of a sentence, 
and hence their popularity in the current lit- 
erature, as well as the current talk, of the 
day. Many expressions which pass for tkaig 
among pmdlsh critics are really nothing 
more than homely figures of speech. In 
using any of these popular figures a writer's 
only care need be to avoid such as are based 
on coarse and vulgar allosions. There is a 
great diversity in this respect among the va- 
rious words and phrases that we see going 
the rounds of the newspapers. Let U8tak«, 
for example, that very ezpres^ve phrsae 
" played out," which nine critics out ot ten 
would condemn as slang, but which is really 
nothmg more nor less than a figurative em- 
ployment of a term which is constant^ 
heard at card tables, even in the most re- 
spectable hipuses. There is surely nothing 
low or vulgar in the idea of a quartette of 
respectable old people enjoying a quiet game 
of whist, and the parson of the parish 
mi^ht, with perfect propriety, say to the 
'squire tliat clubs, spades, hearts, or dia- 
monds were "played out" There being 
nothing essentially coarse in the allusioD, 
** played out " cannot properly be called a 
vu^ar expression, however popular it may 
be. As further illustration of the dlfferenoe 
between popularity and vulgarity, we^may 
take the phrase ** up to the scratch," otat 
seen in public prints and heard in public 
places. Now, scratching, however necessary 
it may sometimes be to bodily comfort, is aa 
operation which most ot us like to perfocm 
in private, and one which is, under no cir- 
cumstances, very much in vogue uaoog 
people who pay proper attention to peracm- 
al cleanliness. Hence, I think, we mart 
consider *' up to the scratch" an essenlialfy 
vulgar phrase, and, like most vulgar phraees, 
it is also an impertinent one, for '* up to tiie 
mark," or " pass muster," express more hap- 
pily the meaning it is intended to couTCf. 
We shall always find that any low, slaBg 
phrase may be dispensed with advantageous- 
ly for some uaol^ectlonahle word or 03E- 
pression. 
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A striking characteristic ofovir contetnpo- 
nry eesayista^indeed, of modem writers in 
geoeral— is the highly figiiratiTe style which 
they employ, though their flgtires are usual- 
ly of so homely and figurative a nature as to 
cheat one with the belief that he is reading 
a most literal, matter-of-fkct composition. 
The Saturday Review begins an essay which 
has been republished by half the periodicals 
in America, with the remarlc that '* as long 
as ItteratnM was more or less a man's voca- 
tion, . . - . a sncccssfhl nov- 
elist would as soon have thought ^ flying 
as of driting <i taam of ug^f hgroinet th/rough 
three tohime^^^ and the same article is closed 
with the espreesion of a iiope (in which all 
good people devoutly concur) that ^ injured 
wives and glorified governesses will. In the 
Itmg ran, take the wirtd out of the 9aU» of the 
glorified adalteresses and murderesses which 
at present seem the latest and most success- 
ftiJ cfforta of feminine art^' Oariyle, ttie 
most original writer of the day, both as to 
matter and manner, must be considered the 
(hther of this style of writing. His works 
are as flgarative as an Eastern poem, and 
hence they are not appreciated by nnimag- 
inatlve people. For the same reason, an 
imitator of Carlyle is apt to make a failure. 
m order to employ this style with success a 



writer must be able to choose his own fig- 
ures, and see the force of them for himself— 
a power which ii;nplies a greater degree of 
originality than is often possessed b^' mere 
imitators. Writers on trivial or familiar 
topics should always be modest, often home- 
ly, in their use of figurative expressions. 
Our practical age and race have little pa- 
tience with emoty fionrishes of rhetoric, and 
to please their 80t>er taste a figure must be 
so expressive as to Justify its use— so appro- 
priate and suggestive as scarcely to seem a 
figure. English readers are more intoler- 
ant ot bombast than of almost any other af- 
fectation of which a writer can be guilty, and 
a caterer to their fastidious taste must be 
equally careful to avoid burlesquing his sub- 
ject by grandiose figures, or debasing it by 
low ones. When Carlyle finds it necessary 
to speak of a petty natidnal quarrel, he sat- 
isfies his imagination with a homely allu- 
sion to the guttering noise of a dirty candle, 
and tells us that at such a tine ** there was a 
little teputter of war between Spain and Aus- 
tria.*' It is only where he wonld describe 
some mighty convulsion like the French 
Revolution, or the wars of Frederick the 
Oieat, that he seeks for his figures in the 
roaring ot tempests and heaving of earths 
quakes. 



A DIRGB. 
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liist, ye windf of tmnmcr, 
Tnae yonr harps tfcaln. 

Tarn your Kftjevt meaiares 
To a saddened strain. 

Mourn for onr departed- 
One who loved yoa well— 

The pare aad geniMieartfld, 
jUnrely Cora Bell. 

Wben 0prtng again shall wakea, 
To bid the earth rejoice. 



We*n miss, oh I more than ever - 
The mosic of her voice. 



The flowers have lost their beantj. 
The skj Its sweetest bloe, 

Beeanse oar hearts are clonded— 
No sonlight trembles through. 

She blossomed like the flowers 
That gladden eaith awhile. 

Then left these hearty of onn. 
The memoiy of her smile.. 
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Ah I whiter, fimil, tempeet-toaMd mwri^ 
aer on life's bolsteroas ocean T Laanehed, 
let adrifl without will or consent, the royago 
must be made onward, stUl onward, impeH- 
•d by a power irresistible and roysterieos* 
For a time the treacherous bosom of the 
untried deep may seem pkidd as sleeping 
infancy, calm as the mibmken snrfhce of a 
summer's lake, the sky bloodless and serene, 
imiling in azore beauty^ the lulled tvhids 
breathing soft and low, whispering of calm 
eontenty and the happy voyager, oonscievS 
only ot the brightpess of the scene, suspect* 
ing naught of danger, rides proudly o'er the 
sunlit waves, Hope smiling at the prow, Lore 
and Joy companiena. 

But anon and the seene is changed ; the 
swellii^ diapason ot ocean's surge arouses 
the dreamer— lowering clouds portend dan- 
ger, and ftirions winds, unloosed from their 
oaves, revel wiUUy, and threaten destruction 
—leaving billows, lashed to madness, assail, 
impatient for their prey. The vivid Ugfat- 
nings flash athwart the darkened sky, and 
Heaven's artillery announces the impending 
struggle, and right bravely must the bark be 
manned that safely outrides the storm. Many 
wrecks attest the power, the might of the 
contending forces—Good and Evil— that ever 
battle for the mastery ; and- saddest of all 
earth's sickening scenes is a human wreck. 

What though the precious freight, so Ibnd- 
ly cherished, around which the tendrils of 
our heart had entwined, be consigned to the 
relentless waves, and bright hopes, life's bea- 
con stars, one by one go down, leaving only 
their sad remembrance, wan ghost of former 
Joys, that ever haunt the silent chambers of 
memory I 

We leave them there, and no sacrilegious 
hand may dare lift tJie veil. But our hearts 
rebel, and emotions wild and tumultuous 
cause us agony extreme, and in our blind- 
n<?9s we can but ask, Why should we drain 
to the bitter dregs the wormwood and gall 
Infused into out cup? envying, perhaps, 
those who have 
(680) 



*'F«4«a the «Mes, asd-Mn 

IntheUlietofllfe,** 

sadly repining tliat to ** labor and to wsif* 
Is the fiat of our fate-Hi stem decree, wime 
deeision admits of no appeal, but noay be the 
means of eliminating happlnesf, as pM 
comes refined ih>m the crucible. 

TiiQse who have thought most, felt dse^ 
est, hare spoken IVom the heart earnest nd 
true waking thoughts, that seemed to have 
hdn In a patnfbl, enchanted deep^thi^ 
we have longed to say, but never ooold finsass 
them Into words ; a .galaxy of biilllBBt 
names, whose lustre time canuot dinHrwbose 
Uves attest the sublimity of labor. Heroes 
whose wonhip £ur exceeds that ofaiqr 
*' tiaraed or duidemed head -'—whose sove- 
reignty demands the loyalty of all mankind, 
have not been led by flowery paitiis, but 
nigged and tortuotis has been the asoebt to 
tlmt dread snmmit from which **Fame^ 
temple shines afar," their laurels award- 
ed when they had conquered th» right Is 
wear them, or snatched amid dangen 
names that are deathless, kQown In eveiy 
clime, nnivcrsal homage accorded to the su- 
preme might and majesty of in tellect^ whose 
power is universal, and whose proud pr»- 
rogalive is to l)e recognized till . 
** The HcftTeos sre ftirled, and the ttari FMADtd.** 

But human hearts have capacity ibr sot- 
ferlng, and each page in the drama is but a 
record of the heritage of woe burned to dost, 
or cruelly chilled to stone, insensate, me- 
chanical, yet still living on. 

Imagination, with roseate fancy, may have 
colored our futtire, and rainbow-tinted hopes 
arched the broad expanse ; but how soon Is 
the warm glow faded— the vermeil hue 
changed, a neutral tint pervading, obscuring 
all brightness, reducing all to Its dead, dull 
tone. No gleaming of sunlight, no sitveiy 
sheen of radiant moon, or sdftened light ot 
glittering star, but shadows, dark, cold and 
gray, and we poor denizens of earth add hot 
little to the Hfe and interest of ^ the scene 

Waking dreams, while eating the " lotos 
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of life/' iDfty have beguiled us into a belief 
of happtneM, bat bow soon is the delosion 
iNUilBlied, dissipated, eyanescent as the gor- 
geous pageantry of cloudiand at fltmset, or 
as moming^s pearly dew, dispelled by the 
rude touch of stern, uncompromising realify. 
And we awake to dull despair, may be the 
apathy of one for whom the knelf of every 
hope is rung, the requiem ot every love, the 
past no retrospect, the fhtum no dread, whose 
heart is bot the Becrof»olit 'of Joy^ when 
flombre grief keeps wateh and ward^ Bot 
aSl the voyage is not donfr^aaross the 
^«ary waate v^e steer, hoping lo aneHotf «•«• 
ttire when thia'*fldbl fbrer** wecsll Uft is 
over. 

Drifting, ah 1 whither f Speculative pfail- 
ceophy maar claim our alteiitloa-<-its th^riea 
fiudnateour &Qcy{ bold and startling i4fM 
diemaiMl Iheir tiibute of admiration. The 
daasdingand bazarre creatioae of metdeca 
poetry may astonish by unique style and 
pfofuaioa of ornament* whose cb^thadcal cni^ 
alion of beauty may send a thrill jof pkas^ 
ora (o our hearts., always reapoiaaiiFe to the 
magnetic touch of g^ins; hoi a few mo- 
meiilB loai to ouiselves, and the oldagoi^ k 
with us again, tugjpug at our hearb«tring9w 
Prometheus, '* the- ropki the VttltMre» and 
tiie chain** — Ixion bound to the whoel* oon- 
tinuea in its evolotiona— Tantal^is, ever 
thirsting, never satisfied— Laoooon, strug- 
gling in tiie ainuooa lolds of the horrid sea 
moDstar, are but sha(k>wy types of the in- 
tensity of bi^nvia woe. fiorrowa thatf vul» 
tupe-like, prey upon the heart, the lettcurs of 
iron circonaainnce, forged by cruel • destiny, 
that bind man to a relentless fate« are the 
ineiytable Him that break tbespirH i^^d crush 
the life. 

There Is a beautiful island in the xiver ot 
Time» past which we have drilled th^ *' Long 
Ago,** where retrospection loves to linger, 
and where memory is ever busy with the 
loved and lost Halcyon days, ere care had 
darkened our brows, or dimn^ our eyes 
with bitter, blinding tears. We werp young 
then, and by no mental analysis could we 
distinguish between " things that are and 
thbgB that seam,** because in the unsuspect-, 
log innooence of our guileless hearts we 
knew no false. There are memories that 



haunt us like the half-forgotten music of 
some sweet, sad strain— tones that we seem 
to hear vibrating to memory's touch— softer 
than the softest breathing of the ^oIian*8 
trembling strings— softer than the murmur- 
ing shell that whispers of the sea. 

Wandering, lost in thought's mazy, laby- 
rinthfne windinjf^, groping in doubt, or soar- 
ing to the stars, dwelling in cloudland, with 
an affinity for all that is beautifhl, indulging 
in drsamy, delicious reveries, we can but 
wearily resume ihe dictates of duty, a regi> 
tBt we acknowledge, whose swav is stem, 
but nmst stand pilot at the wheel, as ScylUi 
OB one hand threatens, on the other Charyb- 
dla and aUadng syrens would only begtlD^ 
lo destroy. 

Confiding, trustfhl, we may batve instinoV 
ivisly yielded faith to'all htimanity, but how 
soon cruelly undecdvtd, we subscribe t6 
the dreariest, fatahst of all belief, taught 
by Mtfer experience the sad lesson of di0- 
trnat, that f^ndshlp is but a name— the ib- 
tcAPcourse of interest, not of souls, and love 
a fable, a myth — the creation of a poet's 
fiancy*— till, grown skeptical, oor tears crys- 
talized to sarcasms, wrapped in impenetrable 
reserve^ wo silently ohrlf^ down the current 
of Time. 



Woman's Rights m Russia,- The C&ur- 
rUr FraneaU, a French journal, having re- 
cently stated that England was the first to 
emancipate the negro, and would be the first 
to emancipate women, the Nord takes it to 
tiutk for this assertion, and declares that the 
latter work has already been accomplished 
by Russia. In that country, it. says, the 
emancipation exists, and always has existed / 
—husband and wife being two persons en- 
tirely independent of each other in the eyes 
of the civil law. The husband not only can- 
not dispose of the property of his wile, but 
slie herself may dispose of it without con- 
sulting him in any way. Politically, too, 
there is complete equality between the two, 
and, if the wife possesses the necessary prop- 
erty qualification, she can vote for the elec- 
tion of members to the provincial general 
councils newly instituted, her sex being no 
obstacle to ^e exercise of the right 
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SAMUEL LOVER. 

HIS LIFJB, GXNnrS, Aia> WBITINGS; WITH SOMSTfllNa ABOUT BOMS OW JOB 

COffTKMPOBABIBS. 



Ths grave has Just closed orer the most 
popalar of Ireland's aong-wrUeM since the 
days of Moore; and althoogb hia sweet 
pathoR and genuina native humor are an- 
doubted, he cannot be ranked anything like 
second to the noblest of her lyric writers. 
Lover died at the ripe age of seventy-two^ 
aiter having enjoyed life peacelhlly and 
pkasantly enough, and ftilfiUed a destiny 
which, estimating his genius and education 
at their true worth, was quite as fortunate as 
heor bisvanneat admirers had aright to ex- 
pect. Some perhaps who, remembering his 
earlier productions, which were by far his 
be^t, and disappointed at the tlUIing off he 
displayed in his subsequent efforts, would 
rank him amongst. 

*'' The inheritors of noftillllled renown ** ; 
whilst otliers look upon his merits, in a litera- 
Ty point oi view, as overrated, and the re- 
nown be attained, if the term can be applied 
to such literary achievements as his, in a 
great measure unmerited. The truth lies 
mid-way between, as in simitar cases of ex- 
aggeration OQ both sides. At his period of 
middle age (in his younger days he was a 
miniature-painter), he achieved very consid- 
erable, indeed high fame, as having written 
about a dozen very pretty — some of them 
pathetic, some of them humoious— songs, all 
of them on Irish subjects, and placed a suc- 
ccsi^ful Irish comedy ("The White Horse of 
the Peppards '*) on the stage, the chief char- 
acter in which latter production drew out 
the best powers of the most popular Irish 
actor of our time, the late lamented Tyrone 
Power. Tills was something for an Irish- 
man, and an unlettered one, conventionally 
speaking, to achieve, when Moore was yet 
alive, and we were still reminded of Sheri- 
dan in the presence of his beautiful and gift- 
ed granddanirhters. 

Fortunate would it have been for Lover, 
if, histead of abandoning his portndt-paint- 
(6W) 



ing, he had followed it aa ys chief aopport, 
and made his literary reaUaations a seooni- 
aty oonalderatioQ to his origfaial and legM- 
mate profisMimi. But he had thiown him- 
self upon the woiid of ttteratnre, and be 
must fhg on. 

** Handy Andy,** a roiUcking sort of nor- 
el, immeasurably inferior to any of Che 
" Harry Lorrequer" set, appeared at frr^- 
lar intervals in the pages of *'Bentley*8 Mis- 
oeltany,'* in the days when Dickens caae 
out in that periodical with his ''ORter 
Twist," Harrison Ahisworth with Ma ** Jade 
Sheppard " and •* Guy Fkwkes,** and Albert 
Smith with his «* Ledbury fiamily" and 
"* Marchioness of BrinvilHers.* Lover's IiWi 
novel liad some capital scenes, Ml of fich 
humor here and there, but it fiiiled insos- 
tainment and artistic treatment geneial^. 
^nu wr&nai ()pu#— the end and test of soch 
works are tiiehr sale ; and the sale of -* Han- 
dy Andy,** when republished fhmi the ** Hi»- 
ee!l8ny"fn the usual three-voltime novel, 
was anything but a crowning snccesa. The 
fortunate writer of short and raey ef^aota 
in the history of the Irish national charaoler, 
such as those which intiodooed htm at hk 
first going off to Dnblfai notice, and wlilchhe 
rendered additionaHy attractive by his ac- 
companying pencil sketches, as well as bf 
reciting them at the evening parties and 
convivial meetings of the Irish capital, com- 
pletely failed when he came to make a loag^ 
and more laborious, in other words, a nore 
complicated effort. 

" Rory O'More," which as a ballad, and a 
first-rate one it is, was sung in every ittrec^ 
tion, ftom the drawing-room to the street, 
and played by the band of every regiment 
throughout the United Kingdom — even the 
Temperance Bands of Hope used to play It 
— was raised, aAer some by no meana nni^- 
ftil manipulation on the part of its anthor, 
to the d4:nity of an operetta, and had vo 
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inconsiderable success. It llred Its little day, 
and shared tlie ftte of mnch higher proauc- 
tions of oar lyric stage at the hands of a 
people who nerer will have a native school 
of mode, because they will not steadily en- 
courage one, and by whom Bamet, Balfe, 
Loder, Macfiirlane, and Wallace, were prais- 
ed, patronized lor a U tte season, neglected, 
and forgotten 1 

It was upwards of thirty years ago, when 
I was a student of Trinity College, and a 
scribbler in one or the other of the Dublin 
publications, that I met, for the first time, 
Mr. Lover, then approaching his tbrtleth 
year, on the occasion of both oT us payimra 
morning visit to an English prima donna 
who was theti starring it on the Dublin 
boards. This lady's musical knowl<xige and 
judgment ^ia well— and they do not always 
go togetber--were superior to her voice, 
which was of a high range, but not of the 
h^est The Httle pet of Ihe Dnbim draw- 
ing-room, for be had come out succeasftilly 
in the leading society of the Irish capital a 
season or two previously, with his droll na- 
ture stories and recitations, had come to sub- 
mit a song for her opinion, which, although 
it was one of his Unt effbrts^ at song writ- 
ing, he sat down to the pianoforte, and 
threw off fbr us without any mauvaiM honte 
or hesitation. His voice, if not like the 
gieat poet's ^ still small voice of conscience,*' 
was still a small one enough, in all con- 
scioice. Like Tom Moore^s however. It was 
sweetly modulated, and had not a false note 
fat it The sdng he sung, if not equal In 
simple beauty and orlghiallty to the best of 
his songs of the " Irish Superstttions," was 
not fiir below them, and may be ranked 
BHongst bis happiest eflbrts. It was '' The 
Secret,'* sometimes called '* Under the Rose," 
a dkanson d^ amour, ftall of playfVil point and 
bMmty, and set to a graceful and appropriate 
ilr of his own composition. As It may have 
been long since fbrgotten by most of the 
generation who first hterd It-^nd not one 
o«t of five hundred of the younger genera- 
tkM may have heard It at all— it may not be 

• Th« •^ Daik-hatrad CMri,** a thi9i« and taid«r ut- 
ile loif mmg to Ib6 beaQUtol air of **Boooj lUry 
H«7i,^* was, I believe, hie flnt ; and was aa aniver- 
wtnj aiiDg at Irith partiea hi iu day as '* Annie 
Lsvfe** waathmaghoiit tko United Kingdom in af- 



Inappropriate to recall It to the one class of 
our readers and to Introduce it to the 
other:— 

XJKDER THE BOSS. 

If a secret you'd keep, there la one I could telU 
Thongh I thina from my eyea yon may gaeas it aa 

well; 
Bat aa it might mfBe anoUier*8 repose. 
Like a thorn let it Im, that la— under the rote. 

As Lore in the garden of Yenna one day 
Waa aporttng where he was Harbldden to play. 
He feared that some aylph might bla misohlef dis- 
close. 
So be slyly concealed himself— under the rose. 

Where the lilceneaa ia foandtothy breath aadthj 

lips- 
The sweetest of honey the summer bee sips— 
Where Love, timid Lore, fbaod the safest repose. 
There oar eecratwe^U keep, deaveat—onder the foti^ 

The maid of Che Bast a tnth gartend may wreathe, 
To teU of the passion she dans not to bneathe; 
Thos in many bright flowera her flame ahe*U dis- 
close. 
Bat In one she finds secrecy— ander the rose. 

Tlie fourth stanza was an after-thought of 
long after years, and, although not unworthy 
of the other three, I have oAen thought the 
song w(>uld do well enough without it. Tlie 
happiest hits are the shortest ; and a pretty 
thought is often spoiled when too much time 
is taken in the telling of IL The epigram- 
matic felicity was Lover's most peculiar one 
in his best days, when he wrote everything 
short : when he conceived a happy tliought 
or seized on some one else's, packed it up 
into a llille casket or cadre of a dozen or 
score of pretty lines, and made the most of 
it Like Moore, he sang his songs to his 
own accompaniment, and quite as Judicious- 
ly did he manage (in private, but not on the 
stage) to let you hear his words most distinct- 
ly. The saoxe method may be observed with 
many accomplished Irishmen, some of them 
of long standing, who sing with the s\^eet- 
ness and enjoyment of their younger days ; 
for as Lover himself said : — 
" We aomettmea get yoong, bat w« never grow old.** . 

They read their songs well, and make use 
of the Instrament not to drown, but to sus- 
tain tlieir voloe. Oenerally speaking, no- 
bo<J(y can sing their native songs like this 
chisB of Irlshmeni not even the Irish ladicB 
themselves, who for the moal part, like moat 
Uulies whom I have beard, especially in 
.&igUuid« overwhelm their voioei with Chi» 
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totrament, and malM tiie 90ug wibserTieBt 
to tlie acoompaniment. 

Although Dublin was at the time when 
Lover first came out upon the drawing-room 
stage fbll of clever drole$ who figured on the 
same nriniatore boards, such as Bropby, the 
ylce-regal dentist, Butler the architect, and 
Jones, the sculptor, who had, each of them, 
a hearty welcome wherever they w«Dt, 
through the noblegt and then really hospita* 
ble coantiy manskma of Ireland, none of 
tiiem could get throagh thattert of work so 
neatly and ofi'-hand, with such a seeming 
want of efibrt, and with such Utile chance 
df boring you, as Lover. Brophy, Butler, 
and Jones have all three, within the last ten 
years or so, gone to that booniA from which 
tiMdrollesi and the saddest anver return, 
eveiy one y(bo had listened to them when 
they set the table in a roar, ctylag oat as 
each of them dropped under it, goblet in 
hand, into the tomb, '* Alas, poor Yorick 1 ** 

Brophy*s '* Blind 'Beggar of Carlisle 
Bridge** was one of the most amusing and 
Sticcessfnl peribrmances of its kind ever wit- 
nessed on or off the stage. The old mendi- 
cant was known by the name of Zoslmus, 
ih)ra the hero of his chief metrical recitation, 
one of the early monks of the desert, who 
hid a great throw off in politics and polem- 
ics with 60 less a personage in the martyro- 
lOfiy than 8t. Mary of Egypt Another of 
the blind man's ballads, *' Moses in the Bui- 
hishes,** was equally popular ; aud the state 
dentist was equally at home in it In the 
course of a speech in court one day, in a 
case where the name and evidence of this 
most amusing of Irishmen turned up, the 
present Chief Justice Whiteside, then at tlie 
B%r, observed that there was not a man in 
tipper ranks of Dublin lite for twenty years 
before who had any pretensions to wit, hu- 
mor, professional or artlBtic talent, who had 
not been a guest at Brophy*s hospitable table. 
Whenever the JUarquis of Anglesey, who 
was a martyr to Uo dimhurma, was mo^e 
then ordinarily afiiicted, he sent fbr Pat, who, 
attsndhig very little to the imMedlate seat 
of the malady, addressed himself to the no- 
Me patient's imagination. After treathig 
Mm to a merry quoHd^hmt/m with Zosimus, 
0^ some othsr ednlnentDoblin oharaeter, the 
King of the Carmen, or the Qveen of the 
PIB Lans pdssardss^he lelt His SxiteUency 



as fres firom pain and aa leady for dinoer SB 
he ever waa hi the coarse of hia life. Palis 
attitude or look, like Liblotfs or RnofeatowX 
was enough, without a word lhMalum,to 
throw a Qusto into convulsions. 

Butler's ''Psganini" was a woodecfiil 
tcwr deforce; for although U exhibited m 
eomkaoi a high order as a oonoeptioo, yst 
fh>m the way he scraped and atamped and 
rolled his head and qres, and worked his 
body and arms, it was physkal foioe with m 
vengeance 1 Without any mora preparatlqa. 
than stepping Into a comer of the room for 
a moai«at,battODkig hiacoat up to his chiB» 
and smoothing down those dark el£>lockaQf 
his over his fooe, he Jumped into positaon. 
upon a chair or table, and yoahad the weird 
Italian before you in all his gioiy. Tiienhe 
used to give bs the *' Qoodelier of Yaa&os,'^ 
or the *" Witches ondar the WaUiml-Treei'' 
whidiever we chose to call for, on the one 
string. The performer's ToicOi comhig 
thronght a pin*hole formed by tka tips of 
his lips, imitated most fiuthlhlly tiw tones of 
the devil's oremona, by whidt oansa the 
msgic instroments went, whilst his ami 
aadflofers aided to hdghtea theilliitoi 
most vigorously. Indeed tl^y seemad rsaliy 
dealing with a material instead of shadowy 
fiddle and how, even to tho feather4x>«b4 
and pitsncato tricks for which Paganini was 
so famous. 

Jones was a most versatile genius of this 
school Song, speech, lecture, or recitation 
were aU the same to him. His ek^^mmmte 
was, bowevar, the fismoas Irish sokilsf^ 
song of ** Love, fSurewell 1 ** rsadared addi* 
tionally fomous by its appearaneo In one of 
the Irish Whisky Drinker's piH^e«a, with ad* 
ditional verses and a Latin metrical trsmda- 
tion hi ** Bentley's Miscellany," about twssty 
years ago* His next beat performance wsa 
a Frenchman's lecture (in broken English, 
of course) on oar own Shakespeare, in whiak 
he undertook to show thai his appreeiation 
of the beauUes of our iuuaortal bard svr* 
passed that of any of ourownoritlQ%l|Tlag 
or dead, and that his acqnaintanoa with tht 
niceties of the English langoaga waa supe- 
rior to that of the nativea. 

Lovei's best recitation was hUi celebrated 
'* New Potatoes,** a dialogue between a poor 
v«^etahla-womaB fh>m Ormond Market go- 
ing along the quay with a female 
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ioBtlowhomiliftiallB Uie storyof bar cto- 
nettio grianiMQii i&ten»pi|&g it •veiy 
wilb the ay of ** J!fm JbkOm'' 
lodiarovsty* Tluft o)«T€r iketch of 
XrialicbaraeteckAd bem fnbUihML in Idi 
fint volume, with, aa- lUnatnOion from bis 
own peBfiil, and Ida vaiy elerer maimer of 
sailing it wao Uie. lacaaa of mora Uum 
danbliqiP the aela oC ib4 book* 

Ii wae amosgai auob. pkaaaat aoaoea and . 
oompaniooa IhiU LoTor'a comic gsniiia waa 
wrtiiiod and do¥eio|)ed. Ho atadied Ibe 
cbacoctar, oanyonatioD, maaoer of lUnkiiig, 
und^iiabita of bla bumble coontiTmien moat 
io4TOtriQMHly» aolti, excepting Cadelcm, no 
man living^kueur tbem more intimalebF. 

Tbia ianot, poKhapa, tbo place to dwell 
aetion/dy, or at any great leagUi* upon a 
paaaage of Lover'alife and careep, for wbicb, 
wliilat one portion, and tbat ike Yaat nuHtor- 
it|r» of bia conntvymen would gkMdfy bia de- 
parted apirijt, tbe veiy amaU minori^ would 
aend it in a very difoent direction. I only 
nemare to mention it in a few w)erda, aa it 
fiffOJrea, at all eventa, tbe eztmordiaacv tal- 
enta ht poaaeeeed aa a caricatoriafc* and aug^ 
geete tbe probability of bia bei^g now re- 
reeaibored aa a bumodal of & diibrent and a 
biglwr ataPH^ tbe legitimateaatiriat of iolly, 
bjpocriey, and wroog in omr pubUe piacea 
and InBUtuiiana^ bad be arrived in London 
a fBfw yeaiB later, or tbat " Fundi '* hadatart- 
eda few yeara earlier. 

Tbe battle of EagUeb cbumb*ratea^ now 
lmi>pilyv after ao many yeara of bitter con- 
teat, about to be made a drawn one witb tbe 
oonaent of all parties in and out of Parliar 
manK waa not balf so old or bitter aa tbe 
battle of tbi> Inah tithea. Tbia long and bit- 
tar battle, ahboagii not tborougbly and aat- 
iafiMStoriltjr deeded aa yet, waa moi» than 
balf woa abont tbbrtf yean ago, wben Lord 
feUanloy {th» fureaent Lord Dei^y), then Wbig 
aecretaiy for Irebmd^ carried bia.meaaare 
throngfa botb Hoiiaea of Parliament,. wkScb 
eoovofCacl tbe titbeayateawao oimoxkaiiafor 
^w to tbe Koman Galbolica and Diaaentem 
of Ireland, into a rent-cbarge upon tbe land ; 
and tbe aangninary aoanea which bad been 
oanatan^y enaeted at the coUectkm of tbia 
portion of tbe law cburcbea* duea at tbe 
point of tbe bayooet» were (breyer put aa 
end to, altboagli tbey are. not even, aayet 
toigpiieiu 



*^0 tor mtattf^umm poivtr, ta tiumt 
Tlgr pmlsea, hnK>6rif y 1 ** 

Booh waa the epigmpb from Byron, whidt 
appearadmthe year 1961 on tbe title page 
of ''TbeLfteb Horn-Book;' the letteripdraaa 
of wbieb, in pniae and yeney waa contribut- 
ed to and edited )qp aWeakjFan miller and. 
fanner from the Qpaen!a Go!in^,namcd Tom 
Bfowne^ whyae nam depiume was Jonathan 
BudKthomvand whb went alao by tbe name 
of Ihalriab Cobbed, aoMed fay a few young 
haniatem, oommaacingt Mteratanm, and I 
might add Junior membaca ot Farliamant, 
and other young men who filled ^ karilliaai 
caieer In after lifift*. Soma of tbeae were anb- 
Jaeted to the paina and penaMea of tba- 
ceonm pooaeoii^Qra of thaday, who, tbe mara 
th^ pecaaonted tba popular cbamplena,>tba 
moae mar^yra 4bc7 liaund ready to fiJl the 
gapamadabytheimfMtiBonmentof thewdl* 
ing yictbna, untU at laat tbe foolish and un* 
natuml pecaeeution bad to be given np, and 
Loid Staole/a Aet, abeliabring the Inab 
tithe qmtem, did away witb tbe aentimantal 
part of the chief griefance ot the Iriab mil- 
liona, leaving ^e material portion of it to 
baaeltledby time: and,aa waall know^&t. 
ia ahortly to be aeltlecL Tbe Iriab Boman 
CattaeiieaBui DiaaentinggeBeraaon of thirty 
yeara ago cried out and fought agaiaat pajF-^ 
lag tithea directly to the mimat^a of a. 
ChntvUk from wtem tbey d^ved no ^Uto- 
Id advantage; tbe aona of tbat generatian. 
ol^t to pay tbe aame impoat indirectly to- 
their iandloeda in the ahape of an ineraaaa 
tothenmt<thiaia tba way tba oarda have 
been ahuffied), wtdofa increaee tbe landloidl- 
hand over to tbe church, wtaoae miniateKft 
are thna bidemnifled. Thia moat extraoe* 
dinaiy l^k, whksh bad agreater ciroabUien 
than any work tbat waa pnbliabed in Ina- 
land before ar after it^and which created a 
greater aenaatton in that eonntiy than waa 
experienced ainoe tbe«la(ya of Swift, waa il- 
luatrated with aoppec-phite etebinga of tba 
finaat and moal wb^uiaitely bnmoroua cbaa* 
aatar^by Saauiri Lover. Variena were tbe 
contribdiofa to the literature of the volume, 
Tom Browne bemgtbe chief; botLoverdid 
tbe pictorial portk>n of it—ak>ne be did it I 
What toata— Balabaaiar liaaataof . the ioavea 
andfiabeal WhatflabeabitbeSeaof Saail 
WlmtalaapleHaiaaefortbeMitraCnpl What 
Satanic- fihooting Sncmalaaa (tbe metiieaL 
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portions modelled on Ponon's and Oole- 
ridge*8 Devil's Walk), In which the Great 
Soemy of mankind, with his dog Cerberus 
{pr^h ntfMl) took down and bagged tiie 
episcopal gamel Since Hogarlh sketched 
C^urohill as a bear in canonicalsi) with a pot 
of porter in one hand and a clay pipe in the 
other, there never was such audacious cari- 
caturing of the Lord's anointed. I forget 
how many editions of the ^Horn-Book** 
vere puhlUned, bnt the int went up to sev- 
eral thousands, at five shillings a copy. 
Lover's secret wasconfiaedto a thw who 
lBq>t it well for iiim, otherwise his business 
as a nkiniature-painter, which he followed 
esdusively at the time, would have been se- 
riously ii^jured. In afler yean, as he mixed 
in the bustle and crowds of London l|le, 
tliiB early polilicia escapade of his was sel- 
dom spoken of, if not altogether forgpt- 
teii. 

Mr. Disraeli was called to aeoount, most 
mgenerously and most unwisely, by a po- 
litical opponent, for having put some poor 
and penniless old Orange poetaeler of the 
North on the Pension List. I do not think 
that any gentleman, oa the Conservative 
side of either House of Parliament, would 
have had the bad teste and Judgment to 
find finilt with Lover's political patrons for 
providing for his declining years somewhat 
more UberaUy. Mr. Disraeli's literary In- 
stincts, ss well as his educatkig power over 
the wildest of his followers, wotdd- have pre- 
vented such a BcBoHan outrage as that 

It may not be inappropriate at this mo- 
lient whilst speaking of the Irish tithe war of 
1681, to state that by aad by, when theg^reat 
event comes off, and rdigiotis equality be- 
CMnes a great fact in the sister country, 
every one of the veterans alive who fleshed 
their boyish weapons in the war against re- 
UgiouB ascendency in 1881, may be glad and 
proud at length to tell the tale ; and tliey 
will be pointed out as the pioneers of the 
mighty diange which has been brought 
about by its own bitterest enemies ss DMOh 
as by its natural and conflistent firiends. And 
the mighty change will be ft^owed by still 
mightier ohanges after it Thus it will short* 
]y, very ^lortly, be ; and the whirligigs of 
time will bring about their revenges. 

▲ more HdicukKis assertion was never vein 
tnrednpoirthsii that which appears in the 



biogmphlcal notice of Lover^ name in the 
''Men of Our Times," to the effect that tiM 
success which attended his Irish Eotertadn- 
uients was only second to thiat aoiilAVedby 
AlbeH Smith's Ascent of Mont Blanc, wirieh 
realised tiie ofHirmous sun, for soch an tm* 
dotaking, ot thirty thousand pooBds. I 
doubt if Lover rsayaed as many penes hi 
the afl^ IspeakoCr I lememher Albert t^ 
ittgme one night at siH^>er about thiU time» 
that he had just been to the ^9oho, wbero he 
witnessed tae most<»mic exhibition be ev« 
wss present at in bis Hfo; naineJIy, a oon^ 
dential little duet between 8aa Lovwaai 
tlie pianoforte, in whieh the very smaH an- 
dienee present took a painfbl interest, and 
oould not for the lifo ot them see any Joke 
In it whatever. 

Had Lover never written anything n/sm 
than his first sketches of Irish character, his 
dozen or score of fint'4«te Irish songs, and 
bis suecessftil Irish drama, which last me»- 
tioned Power's illustration of the priodpal 
character was enough to imm<Hrtallse; had 
he stuck to his pallette and easel even in the 
inferior tank of art as a portrait-painter, or 
had he been fortunate enough to obtaki a 
snug berth in one of the public ofilces, like 
Crofton Croker, another popular Ulusiiator 
of Irish peasantlife,andsnooessftil editor of 
Irish song literature, and been satisfied, like 
him, to rsst under the shade of his early hui* 
relsy his rank as a literary man would have 
been higher than that which he ocoupiea 



Vmid tiM F»oplM MsKsaiaa. 

• BY THE SEA. 

One stormy MiMtt, on the •hore I tpled 
QoUen the Mud, tbeMS All4uk bMida. 
'' Behold,'* Mid I, '' Uie Flit lA yonder aood. 
The PNSeat bdgiit wkh reflex of SU gooA- 
Tet, netkeleet, toMM ei&*e agre all the eea, 
Brokeo and wSkl, ie otie Splphtnjr 
Of Ucht ; yet moie ef bMvea thoe»moaelli« mwm 
Shew MUiere«de, than the flOllBg ehb, whIeh leves 
The trasqiitt shere.** That en threagh < 



Thla peiable or netare tn me wroaght t 

Christ, the werld*s Light, thioi«h the wOrkTsA 

eatng gloom, 
Throogh all the evil agei^ gathering doom. 
Beyond, shoii'SlgMiBd man, thy datfcened ken, 
SeM Himself mhrrored In the hidden hearts ofa 
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the BMuigr namer by wbioii tbe 
praseiitafe baft beeft distliigiiiftiHd, perhapft 
tkere «aa be fociiid imwo more deeeirei tbiii 
tbttt of tbe age of cbea(> nieflaiwa Neifer 
before were tbeie eo manyiiewepapere, mag- 
ashieey leviewB, aad, above »% eo many 
Bevels poured Ibrtb. Tbis k tbe omm every- 
wbere, but it ieof Aiaerica akine tbat I in- 
tend to vrHle. 

Afl?wyearaago,Ui tbedsjmwbeB B^ar 
Poe waa leeuiiig bis trencbant oritlciBms, it 
was freqnentiy and eagerly claimed tliat 
Amerlcft bad esUbUibod a nattonat titflM- 
lorv of ber own, entirely dlsttnet ftnva ttMt 
of Oreat Britain^-^albeSt, sbe elill retained 
tiMsame language. Tbere is no need to 
laake tbat aseerflon now, for sorely even in 
tbis, our sill] early yontb, we prove no on- 
wortby rival to the motber oonatry in tbe 
qmmtlty, at least, of aot publications. Alas I 
ttuKt in qaali^ we sboold iMl so fiu- sbort of 
tiM disay beiitbt of escelleneo to wbieb tibe 
bascHmbed. Not balf a centnty ago Irving, 
Cooper and Panldlog, Bryant and Halleek 
and MIsa Sedgwick, tbe. pioneers of Amerl- 
ean li€eratore, were laying ti»e foundation 
stones of wbat bas already risen into a vast 
and sbapeless edifiee. Gold and precions 
. stones, solid masses of granite, glittering 
seed and policed marble, wood, bay, stub- 
bte, plastic mortar, and an unlinrited quanti- 
ty of pitcb« wbose latest toncb is defile- 
BMnt, bave gdae to swell its ansigbdy buUt, 
and are atUl being beaped on in tbe wildest 
conftKion. Side by side statesmen and pol^ 
itidans, phitosopbersand ebaiiatans, divines 
and infidels, blstoriana and visionarlsa, own 
of sciesee and poets, matbematkians and 
BOPrdtots, rusb on, battling with tbe cotmt- 
less boat of BMigazfaMwrlt««, newspi^iered^ 
Hers and correspondents, and aMbors to 
wboae works tbe application of tkb term 
•tasb wonid be a compliment to above Ibeir 
deserts, for a passaien to lay tbeir tvlbnte on 
tbe already ovei^ginwn heap. On tbey rusb, 
and stiU the cry Is, **Tber comet tbey 
»!'' Ifeurtfai Ubtttalewli^ conpulsoiy 



p s e ap t to n at Watertoast can convey but a 
Mnc idea of tbis eager, struggling, settMl 
crowd. 

UadOT the touch of Time's remorseieft 
finger tbe larger and wortbiess part of tbe 
great fiibric will soon decay, and tbe goM 
and precious stones, the granite^ steel and 
marble will settle down to the bottom, roms* 
incr a foundation destined to last as long as 
tbe world endured On this foundation moi» 
sterling metal, more short-lived tra^« mora 
defilbK pitch will be heaped^ until that, too, 
follows ihe same oonmo— the worthless tode* 
cay, and tbe good to aid in building up whafi 
wilt at last become a fliir and stately edifice, 
tbe pride and glory and delight of geneaa- 
tioBs yet to coma. 

But tiie ediflca groava slowly, while tba 
base obatruotiona, sbott-lived as they are, 
accumulate with a rapidly almost appallb^ 
and it is of these base obstructions that I 
wish to^Mak. 

Oharles Lamb, genid, simple, delighttal 
Stia, saysi ^I can read anything which i 
ealla^tedk Ttiere are things in that shape 
wbfeb I cannot aUow for such.'' WUh this 
I heartily agree, although my definitiott'Of 
what be terms '* books which are no books, 
MKMM-MAia,*' diflbn widely fpom his. In 
this catalogue 1 would place all books wblMi 
seem, and are wHtten expressly for the k»w, 
depraved and sensadonal, most of the week- 
lies, and all^ or at least by Ihr the greater 
part of wbat are known as railroad novels, 
ten cent novds, and others of their stamp. 
In this age of universal* education--^ tba 
term education ean be applied to tbe mess 
acqnireeients of veadlng badly and writhig 
worse-^tbere is a demand for books among 
a oiass wbose share of tbe world's migtoty 
lever, money, is of tbe SMst limited desoiip^ 
tion. To meet this demand cheap books 
ars poUisbed, printed on tbe eoarseet paper, 
and in a style so exeersble that it seems ta 
have for its sole obfeat tbe filling of tka 
Band Aqrtams'to ovirflowtag, and t^ •con- 
aeqoent ben^t tesulting tbereftom to phy- 

(687) 
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liciAiis who were to fortunate or so fitr*MO- 
ing «8 to have made the eje tbieir pecoKar 
•tady. This, perhaps, is rendered necessary 
by the rery small sum demoMled Ibrilteraiy 
jPariabs ; and as many who could not have 
otherwise procured thatiadulgeaee are thos 
enabled to obtain reading matter, it might, 
«n the whole, bare been a blessing Id iiia»* 
hind ; and yet it haa proved, and is proTing 
daily, more and more, a curse equal even to 
Ihalof drlalc ilseir, wbioh has woiked the 
lamporal and etecnal min of so vaat a tumi* 
bsr. 

It ean hardly be a necessity that all books 
oC tMs elase, and all the ches^ periodiods, 
should be filled exdnsively with tha most 
deadly of mental and moral poiaQos. I saw 
bitely, in the hands, too^ ot the young, a 
paeksge of ** ten oeni novelettes;' pubUsbed 
hy Elliott, Thomas A Talbul, Boston. They 
purported, in large letters on the cover, to be 
the woriis of ** Standard American Antfaott,'* 
attd boasted such titleaas "^ The Braro*s 8e^ 
cret," " The Mysterious Miaer/' " The Ocean 
Spectre," *' The Pearl of Panama,'* etc I 
opened them at random, reading a page 
tere and there in each, and ht every instance 
Ihrew them down indi^gasi. I determined, 
however, to select one and read ii regularly 
through, to see fidrly what they werei Out 
#f amsss of Indians, Bpaaiarda and Mexl- 
csBS, robbers and p^tes, I seleeted one 
«Uch seemed lo be at Bni^tdi h^h lilb, 
was written by a female, w4ioprefized ''Miss'? 
la her name, and which bore the comparati ve» 
.b'mUdtiUeof^ADarkBeotet** Thepsges 
i»ere four or dve ioehes in length, and half 
as wide, and they were ^miy ninety 4hree in 
BUmber—not a large volunie,even at one 
dbne; bnl in this liule space was coalaioad 
sasBs of the trashy,, the lalse, the asnsalton* 
al« the ooaine, tha ridicoloua, the lopulsive, 
and the vile thaa is scaUered tbroogh all of 
Hia books, Frsnoh, Baglish and American, 
vfateb4n flsany years of constant reaoiag^ 1 
have perased. And such are tha boolnsowa 
bitMidoast asMNig the yonng of tlKMe elssses 
where tlwre are noMs tooootrol and dkeet 
their rsadla«. 

The yomag and the ignorant love ejpcMa- 
Meat, and titles siieb as *' The King of the 
Aea( ABoma«tioa«d StiMing Tala of the 
Vearhiss and Frea,V •^ Paul Lasaaa; or, the 
8Qovq{e«f tiia AntUlm; A Sloigp of Shtp 



and Shove,'* *'The Sea-Lton; or, tiie Priva* 
teerot the Penobsoot; A Story of Ocean 
Life," and "The Queen of the Sea ; or, oof 
Lady (rf the Ocean; A TVUe of Leve, Stftti 
and Chivahry," whi^, to the older and b^ 
ter ed«oated« are afanp4y ridiculous and dis- 
gusting, have for them a chann. The foootat 
oast veiy litlle,aad so they are booglrt^nad, 
and lent ftom one to anollier, omti the 
wietoiied peisoB is wftdsly dissensioalaA 
The low and coarse th^ bartfy undeasland, 
and'itdoeaaotffsvolt tiianr; the mlsecabls 
style^ the bold and impossible i^ot, the utter 
absence of any^fdg like intalhiet, talent, cr 
even actiitic skill, is nnpeHQeived in the nq^ 
id crowding upon each other of midnight 
BMMders, do s p s r ata ooi^Ueia, blaedy dosls, 
robbMiea, forgencs, and a thousand other 
crimes, witU the very names of whidi I 
wonld net snUy ibis psge.. Hivmy one thegr 
read seedem dwm moos oalkma ta the vies 
descrihed, biore eager ibr other dmnghts from 
the same poisonous ofip,. and mons arena Is 
reading those books whioh IrnkmU geoiua^Mt 
finemeot and principle unite to portay the 
true, the pave, the right, and the beatttthil. 

It may be said that while there are sa 
many sensalioQal«coafse,8Ufipld and de|>rH«»> 
ed people in the world they will wiftle and 
read sneh beoka. Periiaps this is true^ in 
some degree, hot the poet are surely not ali 
of this class, sod therefoj^eaponiinvatleBBt, 
of the wading within their means eliould be 
sach as conld be rssdwith pleasure aad 
profit by lAiepaie^nindsd, refined, apBbd truth* 
loving: 

Who write such bo^os aa compose te 
aheap lUevatnre of the preaent age is to see 
a mysteiy. Thenr naohes, indeed, are giveo, 
but what theyreaUy are ia hidden in the no» 
ions vapor, rising in clouds aronnd tham. 
Andthualtshoaldbe. Wehanslawswhioh 
hang the murdsrer, confine in gloomy peft- 
itsaliaflea the foigsr and the robber, and M 
piisOBTGBys with the borde of nseasMr orisa- 
inab; but tttooe BMKdarers'af fnineiple and 
pnrityv these bold forgera on the great bsak 
of UtcBStafey these roidiarstif the rsfinenaal, 
good tdsta and shttpllsity, whioh aie the 
God-givetfr treasorea of youth, ,are flee ia 
parsoe this miserable trade unpunished by 
the hands of man^ at least-^with Qod th^ 
will find a heavier reekoning. I cannot b» 
Have tiiat these aathiMs-««tboiigh Ii 
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ftooi di«NHttDg80'lilgh«:t!ttoriirappilytogit 
iDMcfa crafttanM^-do not ted'ptenare in 
Hm obBOoHtj by which they are stimniBded ; 
Imt that men can be Ibtmd to poWtA their 
woiks i» eruDi «Mre nftoHibg. It ^es hi 
fhdr power to do eo ntiieh towwd oor^ect- 
hif this hideooB ei41, and yet they airay 
thtinselTeB oa the side of vice, and ahrfak 
Bot thna appeattag opealy as the ebaiiad 
tfaroogh which the etveaia of deadly pdfsoB 
fh poured forth upon sedety. 

This is more especMly the ease with ^le 
^dkors of oar ao-ealied tttemiy J«ii»als.— 
WIHi these reeiB the choice of what material 
aball fin their pages. Meet of the writers for 
perioctada are people to whom the nmim- 
antton b of the ntnoat importanoe. 'Pbeir 
ddef objeot Is to get their sfirtloles accepted, 
and le secore ^lie end they witl^for they 
aHM^-^tniOce cverjeflbrt la thefa- power. Let 
tiMm onte imderstaiid that the trashy, the 
topme, and tiie d^rared will be iffrariaMy 
lajected^ and they wlli oeaae to ijffet saoh; 
bot let them as at preseat, find that It is ac* 
«epted, and in all ^uit is wretched, coarse and 
Tfle, they will inereaas with learfhl rapidity. 
Vhe weeklies which from their cheapness 
ttad the fbeqaency with which they arrire, 
ttre those most attraetire to the poor; ibr the 
»ost part are fto ot^eetionable that Tery few 
era be ndflittted into h decent house. Hap^ 
p^ there are a ihw ^exceptions, and to these 
wifh aM my heart, I wish prosperity and a 

tODgW 

With the monthlies H is very dlflbrent 
Here Ibe exceptions are the positively Im- 
pure and depraved ; bnt even with them 
Hwre rests a heavy Isrtilt. These have their 
widest c^oolathm among the higher and bet- 
tsr edfiieatcd oYasses, and profits to suit them- 
aelves to tlK tastes (ft such. As a roagaaslne 
rea<kr the i\:Mhnent of these professions In- 
teredte me greatly. It is a style of readhig 
'Which' has for me a deligblAil charm, ^o 
«h1pot«ifthe light, oonve&iently held pam- 
plilei, perushig now a bit of history or bio- 
gMpt^, aow a pleasant ^eich of life and 
•eeaery in other lawMi herea poem and thetie 
«& essay, turning f rata aa artide oa pcMtfcs to 
« tale, a meny Jest, or therevtew of a new 
iMok. If yoa have tut ten-mhmtes to spave 
it danbe taisen up, aiMl yet there is matter 
attoogh tbmi^Le amoroing ^lide pleasantly 
wira^. ¥o«iigorold,gwiieorgay,wittfefr 



fsottawnlal, whauwa be your age ar mood, 
yoo are certaiii to find something to interest , 
or amuse you, wtthin those fhmiliar paper ' 
covers. Tes, heartily and sincerely do I like 
magasines. 

And because I Hkethem so well, it is thM 
I see so plainly and so regretfblly their Im* 
perfections ; and that I would do whatever 
Has la my very Mmited power fbr their iai>> 
provemept, by potning out these faults and 
their remedy. In all bttmllity, and with all 
due deference to the editors who so aMy con* 
duct our monthlies, 1 offer my sdggestlont, 
as tliese of a slnc^e and appreciative friend^ 
hoping that tbey may not entirely fell hi e^ 
fectinflT the goad at whidi they aim. 

As Isatd befera, the fetiits of Impurity and 
ooarsenesB are not those with which the 
pages of our monthHes can be charged ; and 
yet the great majority of their articles fidl 
very fhr below the standard of excellence to 
which, with a little exertion they might ea»- 
lly attain. 

I have so often heard it said in reference 
to the penisal of a magazine, ** Why, how 
can you read such trash t It is really a waste 
of time," or •* You don't mean to say yott 
^row away time reading mi^faxine storim. 
They are such miserable trash.'* And this 
Is the mith. There is no barm in them, oa- 
ly they are, many of them mtch trash ; silly, 
love-sick stories, written In poor style, wUh 
no originality, no vigor, and often most un- 
true to life. Kow, there is no necessity that 
this should be ^e case. The editors are cei«> 
tately as well able to see the glowitig defects 
of thhse Silly attempts ^t authorship, M^fMk 
readers, and Uiey are in a position to remedy 
the evil, which their readers are not. If th^ 
set the standard hi^ and resolutely teat 
every article by it, th* authors will b^m to 
exert thonseives to reach that standard, and 
a'steadyimprovemefit will be the result The 
readers will be vastly benefitted, ami altera 
Uttlo bard work and patience, the authom 
will be benefHted hi a sHIl greater •degtve. 

As afellow-worit^, one of the counUe* ^ 
fhsternity of roagaxine writers, as well aa read- 
ers, I say this. It takes veiy little longer to 
write a ^anilbl, well-conildetied artieictlMtti 
a hasty, cemnon*plaeet»ei After the liaHt 
ot pains^taking has ones been acquired^ the 
effort becomes less dlfBcult, provided thdt 
eibrt Is never amMed^' "BUtdydoasmaob la- 
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irardt acoomplisMB^ this end, but pmetiee 
does even more. If the templfttioiif ^ a 
badly ooDtlructed ploi« Cfuwiewly arranged 
aentences, inelegant expreBBkms, and weak 
or inbarmonioas worde^ idways meet witb a 
steady resietance, tb^ wiH present them- 
selves less and less fteqoenlly, nniil finally 
tbey cease to trouble us. Butit oosts a great 
afltort at first, and baman nature is not tond 
9f making efforts wbid^ are not r^uired of 
them. If you can write a story wblob wHl 
be accepted, and will correspond &vorably 
with its companions at the cost of no exer* 
tien on your part^ in ninety-nine esses out of 
a hundred, love of ease will prevail on you 
over the sense of du^, and an article far in- 
ferior to what you feel yourself capable of 
pfoducing will be written. If accepted you 
will feel still lees inclined for eaEertion in 
your next att«iiH[>t ; and, if declined, you are 
apt to comfort youiaelf by reflecting that it 
was quite as good, if not betler, than its 
more JMunaie competitors, which appear in 
the next number of tbe magaainew 

It IS in the power of the editors only, to 
raise the tone of magaaine articles^ Why 
should we, as undoubtedly ne do, fall so for 
short of the excellence attained by the Ei^ 
lish periodicals ? The best stories and often 
the best essays in our monthlies are s^ectioas 
Irom Blackwood, Chambers* Journal, and 
other of the English magazines, which have 
won for themselves such welt-merited and 
world-wide fame. We surely have mind 
among us able to produce articles of equal 
axoellenoe, if proper care was taken to bring 
them torward. But^ many of our greatest 
minds would hardly care to see the children 
of their intellect and fancy, side by side with 
the silly and unnatural love stories, which 
too otlen occupy the largest portions oi the 
magazine. The objection is not to them as 
stories for it is well that they should have 
the largest space In a collection of profesa- 
adly light Uteratmo ; but surely they ought 
to be well written stories, such as oar moat 
grave and reverend seighiors need not blush 
to ei^oy heartily. Edgar Poe's were maga- 
•Ine tales, and yet they stand in the fixmt 
rank of American light litanture; and 
Washingtoa Irving'a tales and sketches oo« 
oupy a niche in eveiy library. But of the 
thousands of stories now published annually, | 
how tow are worthy oC Mnring , even thre«igh I 



the brief year in which they OMdtelhelfi^ 
pearaneeb ItisnotaasyV^writeaflneatoiy 
of six orsevea pages ; the space n too lim- 
ited for the display of much originality of 
plot, portrayal of ohaaetsr, viarlety of inei- 
dent, or tprightlineas of conversation. This 
is a serious difficulty on the part of the aof 
thors, but it is a diiOoulty whieh f%uM existi 
and, tlierefore, all that lies in their power is 
to make every exertion to pass over or 
around it witb all Uie skill, grace and car^ 
tulnesB which they possess. 

With the conUnued Stories it Is very dif- 
ferent Of all their daaa, they are the least 
difficult to write. Less elaborate«ad lengthy 
than a novel, i^d yet with ample apace tar 
the development <k a well constructed ptot» 
a olessant variety of character and incident, 
a little scenery pahiUng and conversatioiiy 
tbey unite in themselves Jbe advantages af 
novel and story, without tte most serious 
difikulties of either. Tet, many of the 
monthlies follow the lead of Harper, and 
select for their continued articles tales by 
Engttsh authors. And this is not strange, 
lor of those they do publisb written by 
Americans, the greater portion are wretched 
beyond description. Thdr authors seedt 
possessed wilh the idea that each chapter 
must contain some hi^ly wrought scene 
or startling incident, and thus th^ string to* 
gether otten a chain of events which have 
veiy much the effect that would be pfoduo^ 
ed by tearing out of a two volumed novd 
the twenty most exchiag chapters, and Irfnd- 
iiig them together at raudom, to form a n€Nr 
book. 

Harp^*s monthly, whi^ however ol^|eo* 
tionable to Southerners, vre must aUow, 
stands deservedly at the head of American 
magaaines, contahsa, on the wiiole, perhapa, 
the best reading matter of our perindioals. 
Tet in the numbeis for the present year, 
'" The Woman^s Khigdom,'* by Miss Molook, 
or rather Mrs. Ciaik, as we must now lean 
to call her, instead of by the old, fhmiliar, 
long-endeared name, is so very fkr aupetier 
to every tiling else contahMd in the magasiae 
tliat it makes m Uush for our inferiority^ 
tiitts mingling a little bitterness with the keen 
esijoymenl received ftom that gracefbl story. 

There is thMime-hooored Lady *s Book» so 
welcome ia every household for its piotuies, 
fiiahlon phites, patlsms, directions, and ir- 
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c«lptB, yet whose atories lead one to believe 
tb«t good Mr. Qodey tbinke women, ae well 
ee eluckens, sUould be fed upon milk and 
wana water, with juat AliUle brown augar^ 
intellectually speaking, of course— physical- 
ly. Judging by bis admirable receipts, be has 
no objection that tbey should fa*^ sumptu- 
ouflly evei;y day, as well as wear purple iftnd 
tine linen, made, braided and embroidered 
aiter tlie newest and most approyed lasbion. 
Hitherto the South has cmtributed a com- 
paratively small share to the great mass of 
American publications. This was perhaps 
owing to the truth ot that old opinion that 
poverty is the soil best calculatea to render 
talent and genius fhiitful— not to produce 
them, for they are rare plants, peculiar to no 
soil, no climate, and no season, but merely 
to stimulate them to a fairer growth, and to 
ripen their rich and varied fruit. We were 
a prosperous people ; our poor were careful- 
ly boused, fed and clothed by the masters, 
who were their protection (rom those bles- 
aings of the free obildreo of poverty, expos- 
ure, starvation, and nakedness. We were 
not obliged to write for our daily bread, and 
ao many who, under otlier circumstances, 
vould have wielded a successful pen, were 
content, instead, to aatisQr the cravings of 
their intellect with copious draughts (torn 
ihe cap of knowledge prepared by other 
hands. Now the case is widely different 
Never, perhi4>i, in the «nnals of the world 
were 'there so many people of education, 
culture and refinement suddenly reduced at 
the same moment to such a state of absolnte 
and painful poverty. In this condition there 
is but one alternative — we must work br 
■tarve; but where is work to be obtained 
Mch as we can perform ? Many of us have 
received the best advantages of education, 
and with such, food for the mind is a neces- 
•ity second only to that of Ibod for the tx>dy. 
They cannot get hooks, and if tbey conld 
time is too needful for the task uf eaminc 
bread to be spent In anything which does 
not aid in tliat object. In this emergency, 
th^ seize the pen, and become authors. 
Eagerly, hun^ly they write, striving to fbed 
body and mind at onoe ; now disheartened 
hf the frequent iSUhire of their eflbrts, now 
dieered by a fbeble gleam of snceess, but al- 
ways struggling on for bare existence. Ciiat> 
tarlon» poor, lonely, gided bqy, hianlted, 



proud, and abut in by so dark a sky, migbl 
well serve as the type of those who will one 
day l>e remembered and honored as the 
founders of a Southern literature. 

And it is now, while we are thus at the 
commencement of our work that no effoit 
should be glared to lay a sure and strong 
and pure foundation that will resist timeanA 
change and decay. Is It poetry that is needed 
to call forth onr highest eflbrts ? Surely, we 
can scarcely have it in a fhller measure thaa 
at present. Is it education and refinement? 
We will never have more tlian is oars to- 
day. Is it love of country, and the wish lo ' 
twine a wreath of immortal bays to crown 
her brow ? Ah I never m her brighter days 
of pride and hope did we love our sunny 
land as now, in her hour of woe and desola- 
tion — never did we long more eagerly to do 
her honor. Is it a noble, animating spirit, 
the sight of gallant deeds and priceless sac* 
rificea, of heroes and of mnrtyrB ? Surely, 
surely the memory of our glorious struggle 
has not fielded yet— we have not yet forgoV 
ten the heroes and martyrs, the victories and 
the sacrifices, the noble deeds and the fear- 
leai deaths that marked oar brief day of 
freedom. Or is it examples of faith and 
tmst and aeif^bigetfblness, of dignity, man- 
liness, and stainless honor that we crave t 
Look, oh t look aroond you, and in tlie lives 
of tbonsands of oar sulTering people, yon 
will find examples of all these as fkir and * 
as bright as the record of the heroes and 
mari.yr8 of other days— the Crenmera, Rld> 
lejTs andLatimers, the Hoopers, John Brad- 
fords and Annie Ascues^ whose names shtaa 
like etars amidst the darkness of croelty, sin 
and oppression by which they are smv 
roooded. 

As yet, the periodicals which, among the 
monthlies, belong to the Soath are limited t 
to three— "The Land we Love," " Scot^ 
Monthly," and -DeBow's Review." With 
pride and pleasoro, I ctax chdm that althoo^ 
with the exception of the hist named, an 
lately established, and laboring under the 
disadvantages Ml by every Soathem enliV- 
prise In the want of money, yet they co»-, 
pare thvoraUy with any Magazine published 
in America. There are improvements nee^ 
ed still, which will midoabtedly be made; 
but already, with the exception of Harpei^ 
Monthly and the Oalaxy, they contain hel> 
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%er reading than any other AmeHcan maga- 
Slne with which I am acquainted, and ev^en 
with the two I have excepted tliey may 
claim a full equality. 

Excelsior! Excelsior I Let that be our 
^otto, and let our atandard nev>er be lower- 
ed to cater to the fotee and yitiatod taste of 
the eciisatloDal and depraved. Let purity 
ttnd refinement, truth and tense, principle 
«nd Godliness.Btand side \yy aido with talent 
ftad Interest, as the test by which all articles 
tnnst be Impartially and strictly Judged. 
Teadi oar authors that none but an article 
written with care and thought will be soc- 



eesshil; and lei the reward of tMr 1 
ed labor be the pride and pleasure tiiey will 
ibel In seeinic their productkiiia deenoed wor^ 
thy of a place among those writings whlon 
win the approval, admimtion and respect nf 
men whose intellect and diaracter reader 
them fltthig judges. 

Thus, and thus only, can we hope forsoo* 
cess in laying a pure and strong foundatloB, 
upon which (hture generations may erect a 
National Literature for our beloved South, 
second to none in worth, purity, rcfiaemeni 
a^ brilliancy. 



From th« Spectator. 

CONCENTRATED PROGRESS OP THE WORLD. 



Fsw phenomena are more remarkable, yet 
few have been less remarked, than the de^ 
gree $n which material olviPsatlon— 'the pro- 
gress of mankind in all those contrivances 
wiych oil the wheels aad promote the com- 
forts of daily life--lias been oonoentrated into 
the last half-eentury. It Is not too mudi to say 
that in these respects BMire has been done, 
adcbcr and more proUic discoveries have 
been made, grander achievements liave been 
realized, in the course of the fifty years <^ 
our own lifetime than in all the previous 
IU» time of the race, since^tates, nations, pol- 
itics, Bilph as history makes us acquainted 
wHb, have had their being. In some points, 
Bodoobt, the opposite of this is true. In 
«peculative philosophy, in poetry. In the arts 
€>f sculpture and pahiting, in the perfection 
And niceties of langiMge, we can scarcely be 
«aid to have made any adv&noe for upwards 
of two thousand ycatB. Proliably bo instru- 
Qient of thought andexpretsionhaa been, or 
«verwilt be, more perfect than Greek or 
Sanscrit; no poet will turpaas Homer or 
Sophocles; no Uiinker diV9 deep^ than 
Piato or Pythagoras^ no aculptor produce 
more glorious n^rble conoeptioos than 
Phidias or Praxitelea» It may well be tliat 



David and confudus and Pericles were cloth- 
ed as richly and comfortably as Ooorge iIL 
or Louis XVIII., and fiir more becomingly. 
There Is every reason to believe that the 
dwellings of the rich and great among the 
Romans, Greeks and Babylonians weie aa 
luxurious and well appointed as our own, as 
well as incomparably more gorgeous and «■- 
during. It Is certain that the palaces be- 
longing to the nobles and mooarchs of the 
Middle Ages— to say nothing of abbeys, 
minsters, and temples — were in nearly all re* 
spects equal to those erected in the pr e se nt 
day, and in some important polats far supe- 
rior. But hi liow many other equally tkg- 
nifioant and vahttble particulars has the 
progress of the worid been not only concen- 
trated into these latter days, but singular^ 
spasmodic in its previous muxHi ? 

Take two of the moat remarloable inven- 
tlons of all time, both of comparatively 
modem date-*gUDpowderandprinting. One 
is four, the other five, centuries old. How 
inflniteshnal thedifierence between the fire- 
arms of the year 1400 and the year 18001 
The ** Brown Besa,'' the field guns and the 
carronadea wUh which Nelson and Wellinf- 
ton andNaptfleon won their vietoriea wliea 
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we were young, were saperlor in little ex- i 
eept readineM to tlie mAtchlock8 and the i 
aranon wiih which the Barons of the Mid- ' 
die A^es (ouf^t out their contetts, as soon 
u they had discarded the hows and arrows 
wbieh had snffleed (br vranlLind from the 
days of ThermopylsB, and earlier, to the dajrs 
of Agincoart, and later. Bat now cobtrast 
Hie progress since 184^ with the progress of 
the preyioos five hundred y^ars. Conpare 
tke needie-gim of Sadowa, or the Ohaasepot 
lifleof Mentana, or the Enfield of onr own 
troopa, or even tiie Minieot Inkcrman, with 
the oommon mosket which the Vetera^ pe- 
dwDts of the Dnke of Wellington's army 
eottld scarcely he persoaded to discard. 
Compare the Armstrong, the Blakesley, or 
the Whitworth ordnance of to-day— with 
their almost boundless calibre, their terrible 
prqjeetiles, their mar^elloos precision, and 
thehr three-mile range— with the round shot 
or shell fired from the field-pieces which bat- 
tered Badajoa and St. Sebastian. It is prob- 
able that within fifty years lh)m the first ap- 
plication of gunpowder to war, the destruc- 
tive power ot the fire-arms then invented 
was nearly as great as that of those used in 
the reign of Napoleon. It is probable that 
we are now within far less than fifty yfars 
of the furthest point to which the conditions 
of matter will permit that destructive power 
to be carried, 

Then as to printing. The books pdntcd 
within five-and-twenty years after the first 
use of movable types were as clear, as per- 
fect, as beautiful specimens of typography 
as any that were produced five-and-twenty 
years ago. A little more rapidity and a great 
deal more cheapness make up, perhaps, the 
sum-total of the improvements in the ty{K>- 
graphic art between the time of Caxton and 
the time of Spottiswoode. But within the 
memory of those still young the wonderful 
art of rapid stereotyping has been introduc- 
ed ; and to this alone it is owing that news- 
papere are able to supply the demands of 
their bttndred thousand readers. It would 
be of course impossible to compose more 
than one set of types within the very few 
hooJB allowed ifor the supply of each day's 
demand. It would be equally impossible to 
print off tcotn that one set more than an 
eighth or a tenth part of the number of 
copies which the leading papers are requir- 
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edtofbmish within three or fonv hours.. 
But by eaatfng from the first composed types 
as soon as completed, any number of U/^ 
shnile blocks can be produced, and fi^om 
these, by the help of circular machines, aa 
indefinite number of impressions can be 
struck off in an almost incredi^y short space 
of time; Twelve thousand copies an hour» 
and even more, can, we believB, be easily 
produced by each maehinei The mnltipliefr- 
tion thus rendered feasible is pttictieally al- 
most unlimited. 

But it is in the three momentous msUtert 
of Hght, locomotid^ and eomnutnieaUoiii 
that the progress efiecled in this generatioD 
contrasts motf ssiprishBgly with the aggre- 
gate of the progress effected in all previous 
generationa put together since the earliesi 
dawn of authentic bisltory. The lamps and 
tordies which illuminated Beltiuszar's f^aast 
were probably Just as briUisnt, and framed 
out of nearly tiie same materiate, as those 
which 8iu)ne npou the splendid fstet of Yer- 
sallies when Marie Antoinktte presided over 
them, or those of tiie TnHeries dorfaig tiie 
Imperial magnificence of the First Napole- 
on. Pine wood, oil, and perhaps wax, light- 
ed the banquet-halls of the weaJthiest nobles 
tAike in the eighteenth century before Christ 
and in the eighteenth century after Christ 
There was little difference, except in finish 
of workmanship and elegance of design- 
little, if any, ac^vance, we mean, in the il- 
luminating power, or in the source whence 
that power was drawn-rbetween the lamps 
used in the days of the Pyramids, the days 
of the Coliseum, and the days of Kensing- 
ton Palace. Fifty years ago, that is, we 
burnt the same articies, stnd get about the 
same amount of light from them, as we dift 
five thousand years ago. JVbto we use gas,, 
of which each burner is equal to fifteen or 
twenty candles; and, when we wish ibr 
more, can have reoounse.to the electric light 
or fuialogotM hiveations, which are flfty^Md 
more brilliant and fiir-reachlng than even 
the best gas. The streets of citiea, which 
{torn the days of Pharaoh to those of Vol- 
tdre were dmi and gloomy^ evea where net 
wholly unllghted,now bla^e everywhere (ex- 
cept In London) with somethlxig of the 
brilliancy ot moonlight,, Jn a word, all the 
advance that has been mjade in these respecj^ 
has been made ^ce mfmy oC Ba werecliu* 
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dren. We rem/tmher lijrht as it was in the 
days of Solomon, we je^ 4t as Drammond 
Mid Faraday have made it. 

The same thing may l)e said of locomd- 
Hon. Nimrod and Noah traveled just in the 
same way, and just at ttie same rate, as 
Thomas Assheton Smith and Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk. The chariou of the Olympic 
Games went Just as fast as the chariots that 
conveyed our nobles to the Derby, " in our 
hot youth,when G^rge the Third was King." 
When Abraham wanted to send a message 
to Lot, he despatched a man on horsuliftck, 
who galloped twelve miles an hour. When 
our &thers wanted to send a message to 
their nephews, they cooki do no better, and 
up no quicker. When we were young, if we 
wished to travel fh>m London to Edintnirgh, 
Ire thought ourselves lucky If we could av- 
erage eight miles an hour— Just as Robert 
Bruce might have done. JVbt«, in our old 
age, we feel ourselves aggrieved if we do not 
avenuce forty miles. Everything that has 
been done in this line since the world began 
-^everythhsg, perhaps, that the capacities of 



matter and the conditions of the bumaa 
fhime will ever allow to be done— has bee& 
done since we were boys. The same at ses. 
Probably, when the wind was favorable, 
Ulysses, who was a bold and skllAil oaFiga- 
tor, sailed as fast as a Dutch merchant-man 
of the year 1800, nearly as fast at times at aa 
American yacht or clipper of our lathenf 
day. IhvD we steam twelve and fifteen mitai 
an hour with wonderfhl regnlaiity, wheth« 
wind and tide l)e favorable or not ; — nor is it 
likely that we shall ever be able to go much 
faster. But the progress in the means of 
compinnication is the most remarkalrfe of all 
In this respect Mr. Pitt was no better oft 
than Pericles or Agamemnon. If Ruth had 
wished to write to Naomi, or David to send 
a word of love to Jonathan when he was a 
hundred miles away, they could not possibly 
have done it imder twelve hown. Nor could 
we to our fHends thirty years ago. In 1807 
the humblest citizens ot Qreat Britain caa 
send such a message, not a hundred milea, 
but a thousand, in twelve mmfffai. 



THE GEORGIA CAMPAIGN; 

OR, A SOUTHSIDE VIEW OF SHEHMAN'S MARCH TO THE SEA, 

BY THE AUTHOB OP "FIELD AND CAMP." 



CHAPTER VII. 
Xr. DaTit* reatoM for ramoTing Oea. JolmtBon.— 
Oen. Hood hi commaiMl of th* annj.— Battle of 
Peachtree Creek.— Hooker*6 Corps BearlyannihlU- 
lated.— McPherBon*6 Corps reaches the (Georgia 
lUllroad.— Hood fears that his commnnicatloas 
wiU be faiterropted.— Is forced to flgbt-Battle of 
Atlanta*— The enemy repulsed and forced to aban- 
don their adyance-on oor rfght—Tbey begin mas- 
ting on onr left— Battle of the 98th.— The enemy 
again foOed In their attempt to reach the Macon 
nad. 

Ths enemy, as I have before said, had 
already crossed the Chattahobchee, when 
Hood assumed command, and were ad- 
vancing tpon the Confederate lines, where 
% plan oi battle had been adopted by (}en. 
Johnston, and tiie details arranged. Hood, 



therefore, nrged upon Johnston the impor* 
tance of his (Johnston) retaining command 
until after the approaching battle, but that 
officer declined, and it consequently devolved 
upon our young chieftain, just as the army 
was upon the very verge of a general en* 
gagement 

It was Gen. Johnston's plan to attack tiie 
enemy as he crossed Peachtree creek. 
'Tor," he says, **if successful in this attack 
great results might be hoped for, as the 
enemy would have both the creek and the 
river to intercept his retreat** 

If, on the other hand, the attack should 
prove unsucc^fUl, he hoped to keep theia 
back by entrenching, ^ving time for the 
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assembling of the State troops promised by 
Gov. Brown — with those troops he proposed 
to garrison Allan ta^and when the Federal 
army approached, attack it on the most 
exposed flank, with all the Confederate 
forces at his disposal .♦ 

8och was General Johnston's plan, and 
this he communicated to Gkn. Hood upon 
turning over the command to that officer. 
At the earnest request of the latter, General 
Johnston retained command until the after- 
noon of the Idth, ** giving orders," as he 
tays, •'and placing the troops on the posi- 
tion selected near Peaclitree creek." (See 
Johnston's report.) 

On the same afternoon, the van guard of 
the Yankees, in line of battle, crossed 
Nance's creek, advancing upon Atlanta. 
This advance was slow and deliberate — each 
available point being strongly fortified, as 
they moved forward, and their line of battle 
securely entrenched every night It was 
evidently their intention, although gaining 
but a step at the time, to hold what they 
gained, and for this purpose no appliance of 
military art or engineering skill was neg- 
lected. 

The fortifications at Atlanta were exceed- 
ingly weak. In fact the city was not forti- 
fied at all ; unless a trench, over which one 
could easily step, and a few detached, illy 
constructed and badly located redoubts are 
"wcirthy of that name. And these only par- 
tially covered the towUj leaving both rail- 
roads, the east, west and soutli sides of the 
place entirely exposed. To decline battle 
now was to abandon Atlanta, and with it 
the great line of railroad communication 
between Richmond and the States of Ala- 
bama and Mississippi. And this was not all. 
A widely spread feeling existed in Georgia, 
that the Confederate Government was 
about to abandon that State also, without a 
struggle, and separate State action was freely 
dJacnssed and openly advocated, * unless 
something was done to save her from what 
all believed her inevitable fiite. 

There was still another reason for holding 
Atlanta, no less cogent than those stated. 
The election for President of the United 
States was approaching. The candidates 
for that office were Mr. Lincoln and General 
HcClcUan. Should Lincoln be elected, it 

^OTB.— Sm G«nenl Johniton's Report 



was confidently believed, that all hope of a 
speedy tenninatlon of the war would be at 
an end, as it had for some time past been 
his avowed policy to prosecute the war to 
**the bitter end,* even to the destruction of 
State governments, and the uprooting of 
local and domestic institutions ! The war 
had been inaugurated "for the sole pur- 

POStf OF PRB8BRVINO THB UNION." Aud 

then orders were given, as we have seen in 
Kentucky, to protect the institutions and 
respect the reserved rights of the States.* 

Butassuccess followed success in the pros- 
ecution of the Western campaign, dipgnise 
was considered no longer necessary, and 
that which was known to be the real intent 
of the Republican party fh)m the beginning, 
namely, ^*The owrthraw of the State insUtu- 
Uon$ of the South, and shoutd tha&e StateB iv- 
«tR<, to conquer them^ hold them as eongttered 
PROVINCES onifpfa« SATRAPS over ffiem foT 
OovemorSy^* was now openly avowed, and 
unhesitatingly pronounced as Xhe grand poUey 
of the administration and of the party of 
'which Mr. Lincoln was the champion. 

McClellan, however, it was believed, was 
favorable to peace. And It was known that 
he bad opposed the inauguration of a sys- 
tem of warfare repugnant to the usages of 
civilized nations. Strong hopes were enter- 
tained, that if elected, terms advantageous 
to the South might be obtained, and all felt 
that the fall of Atlanta and the snccess of 
Sherman would insure the election of Lin- 
coln, so they were equally confident in the 
belief that could Sherman be toiled and At- 
lanta saved, Lincoln would fail, and McCleK 
Ian l)ecome the successful candiuate for 
Presidential honors. Tliese considerations 
determinea the administration at Richmond, 
not to abandon the '*Gate City" without a 
stiuggle, and as this could not be done with- 
out a general engagement, the army was 
ordered to prepare accordhigly. 

And here it may be proper, periiaps, to 
refer briefly to the reasons which actuated 
the administration in the removal of Gen. 
Johnston ftom his command, and as an un- 
defined opinion seems to pervade many por- 
tions of the community, that hAd he 
remained at the head of the army of the 
Tennessee, the mighty fon%'ard movement 

^NoTS.— See KcOlellan'B inBtractions to Bndl, pab- 
Uth«d in ft previous nomber. 
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of Sherman would io some way, and at some 
place and time, not dengnaledf bare been 
checked, and the impending disaster conse- 
quent upon his invasion averted, to saj one 
word in answer to the heavy animiulver- 
aions heaped not only upon the head of hb 
inunediate successor, but upon that of **th? 
solitMsry prisoner at Fortress Monroe,** who, 
whether chained to the floor of a loathsome 
dungeon, the recipient of indignities from 
brutal Jailors, at which Christian hearts and 
civilized men turn away with a shudder — or 
the lonely exile in a foreign 1 ind— denied a 
trial before his peers, in which he TniglU 
hurl back the charge of ^*traiiar'* in the face 
of his accusers — or bearing in iiis person the 
imputed sins of the whole Confederacy — 
must be, by the dignity of the position he 
occupied, condemned to a silence not im- 
posed upon others, and alone denied the 
right of uttering one word in his own de- 
fense. 

It was known from the first, tliat Mr. 
Davis desired that a forward movement 
should be made into Kentucky. The unfor- 
tunate repulse of Gten. Bragg at Missionary 
Bidge, and the consequent retreat of that 
officer to Dalton, had aroused such iears of, 
an immediate invasion and occupation of 
the cotton States, as to cause his removal, 
and the substitution nf Gen. Johnston as 
the commander of the Western army. The 
loss ot Kentucky, Tennessee and the whole 
Mississippi Valley, had so thoroughly con- 
vinced reflecting minds that the loss of 
Georgia, and with it Mississippi, Alabama 
and Florida must follow, unle;^ some vital 
change was made in the conduct ot the cam- 
paign, that a change of commanders was 
deemed absolute. The possession of Atlanta 
had now become the important point in the 
issue, and the President believed it should 
be fought for in Kentucky and not in Geor- 
gia. For this purpose, therefore, while we 
ttili held Dalton, be offered the addition of 
Polk*s corps of 10,000 men, 10,000 men iix>m 
Beauregard's command, and Longstreet's 
troops, tlien at Knojcville, as a reinforce- 
ment to the army of the Tennessee, which, 
moving rapidly in the direction of the Ohio- 
destroying in its rout Sherman's lines of com- 
munication, it was believed would force 
that officer to a precipitate retreat, relieve 
Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi from 



threatened danger, and with the experieoot 
of the past before them, and the blandere of 
former campaigns serving as buoya to mark 
the shoals upon which other comauuiden 
had been shipwrecked, would erentiiate in 
reaching the Ohio, and in making Kentucky 
the Iwttle grotmd for the Confederacy in the 
West 

But as we have seen, this proposal waa 
abandoned because of a difference of opin- 
ion between the commanding General and 
the authorities at Richmond as to the proper 
line by which these troops should move, and 
a defensive campaign was adopted instead 
of the one proposed. This had resulted in 
the loss of all Northern Georgia and the 
retreat of our army across the Chattahoochee. 
The enemy were already within 8ifi:ht of the 
spires of Atlanta, and the question at once 
presented itself, **if Gen. Johnston would not 
nor could not deliver battle north of tha 
Chattahoochee, in the strong positiona 
afforded by that mountainous section, wliere 
could he now fight with any hope of saving 
Atlanta V lie had abandoned the mountains 
because he did not believe he could longer 
hold them, and had been forced back, step 
by step, to the flat lands of Georgia, to a 
point where no strong natural barrier pre- 
sented itself between tlie invading army and 
the sea. Gc*orgin was thoroughly alarmed^ 
Forty thousand prisoners at Anderaonville, 
it was believed only awaited a dashing raid, 
such as it was known tlie Yankees did not 
lack the energy or enterprise to undertake, 
to release, arm and turn them loose to 
excite servile insurrections and begin an in- 
discriminate slaughter in the aoath-westem 
portions of the State. The question of 
"separate State action'* was already mooted, 
and in a way that could not be disregarded. 
Under the compact of the Confederate Con- 
stitution, Georgia certainly could exerctae 
that right, and her secession would again 
split iu two the few Stales that remained — 
separating Alabama, Hdississippi and Florida 
from the others, and leaving only the Caio- 
linas and part of Yirgiuia to make headway 
against the vast armies of the Federals, and 
to serve as the forlorn hope, and the inevitft- 
ole grave of lil)ertv, States Rights and the 
Constitution of the Union as it earns from 
the hands of our fathers. From the best 
information at the disposal of the President, 
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ke beliered that the army and the 'couDtry 
demaoHed that the issue shonld be tried bj 
battle. Gen. JolinstOQ had again and again 
declined this, under circumstances much 
more fiirorable. Mr. Davis had been una- 
ble to obtain iVom him any clear and distinct 
expression of a determinittion to fight, but 
on the contrary, Johnston had at this Junc- 
ture dispatched him, tiiat he intended to 
garrison Atlanta with the Greoi^ia militia, 
so that the army might be more tree in its 
movements ; leaving the impression on the 
President's mind, that he intended to throw 
tlie responsibility of the loss of that place 
upon the citizen soldiers of the State of 
Geoi^a. This Mr. Davis regarded as an 
evidence of his intention noi io figJit^ and 
he therefore removed him. 

The situation required that a succesftor 
should be immediately appointed. Lieut 
Oen. Rairdee had already declined under cir- 
cumstances much less trying. The next in 
rank was Lieut. Oen. Hood, and his record 
would certainly have pointed him out as 
worthy in every way, and as ftiUy Justifying 
the President in his selection. A graduate 
of West Point, he had served for a number 
of years in the 2d U. S. Cavalry on the 
Western Plains, amid hostile Indians, and 
under the immediate eye of Lee, the hero, 
the patricit, the soldier. At the beginning of 
the war he entered the Confederate army, 
with the rank of Lieutenant, and here the 
high order of merit he displayed won him, 
in less than one year, the rank of Brigauier 
General. The battle o< West Point soon 
gave him an opportunity of displaying his 
alnlity in that position. In his official re- 
port bis corps commander. General G. W. 
8mtth, says, in speaking of that action:— 
**IIood has immortalized himself.** AtGahis* 
Mill, stilt in command of a brigade, he was 
first to gain the works, and Jackson says : 
^Hood, in the lead with his Texans, was the 
first to pierce the lines of the enemy,** and 
turn the fortunes of the day. At Sharps- 
burg, after stemming the tide of battle for 
hours, he succeeded, with his little division 
of two brigades, in forcing back an enemy 
who was on the very verge ot victory, the 
same immortal Stonewall Jackson said that 
** he wished he had the power to promote 
Hood on the field.*' Of Gettysbui^g, Long- 
street myt: ''Had Hood escaped being 



wounded Round Top Mountain would have 
been carried.** And this was the grand oO- 
stacle to a Confbderate victory. At Cblcka- 
mauga, with wounds still unhealed, he led 
his division to the charge, and in the report 
of Longstreet we find that "Hood, after 
gaining the victory, bad the misfortune to 
lose a limb;'* and his promotion was urged 
for his brilliant services on tbat occasion. 
After his repulse at Enoxville Gen. Long- 
street said: **If I could have had Hood 
Knoxville would have been ours.*' Although 
he had suffered the loss of an arm or a leg, 
we find him still In the field, leading a corps 
with masterly ability from Dalton to AtlaU" 
ta, having gained the confidence of his sol- 
diers and the approbation of his superiors in 
every rank from Lieutenant of cavalry to 
tbat of Lieutenant General of the army. 

** Trained under Lee, Longstreet and John- 
ston, the survivor of more battles tlian any 
ofi3cer of the army, whom could Mr. Davis 
have selected better qualified in experience 
and daring valor to lead the forlorn hope of 
the Confederacy."* 

BATTLB OF PBACIITRBB CBBEK. 

On the evening of the 18th our cavalry 
was driven back across Pcachtrce Creek. 
Gen. Hood immediately formed line of bat^ 
tie, with his lefl resting near the Pace's Fer- 
ry road, while his right covered Atlanta. 
The disposition of the enemy was as fol- 
lows: The Army of the Cumberland, un- 
der Maj. Gen. Thomas, in theact of crossing 
Peachtree creek. "The army of the Ohio," 
under Gen. Schofield, in position to cross 
near the Buckhead road, while "The army 
of the Tennessee," under McPherson, was 
moving upon the Georgia road at Decatur. 
Hood disposed of his troops as follows: 
8tewart*s corps on the left, Hardee's in the 
centre, and Cheatham's on the right, en- 
trenched. The object of the Confederate 
General was to crush Thomas before he 
could fortify himself, and then to turn upon 
Schofield and McPherson. For this purpose 
Cheatham was ordered to hold in check the 
enemy's lefl on the creek in order to separ- 
ate Thomas fVom Schofield and McPherson, 
thus enabling Hood to throw two corps, 
(Stewart's and Hardee's)! agab\st Thomas^ 

*NoTB.— Xemplils Dally ATtUnche, Aog. 18, 1868 
tibid. 
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On the 19th Hooker*8 corps, the advance 
of Thomas* army, crossed Peachtree creek, 
and at once fortified a position in front of 
that stream. This corps consisted of the 
11th and 12th army corps, consolidated, and 
desiiniated as the 20th, with "figlitiug Joe 
Hooker/' at its head. This was the same 
Gen. Hooker who for a short time had com- 
manded the *'Army of the Potomac,'* and 
was considered hy the Federals as the Mar- 
shal Ncy of their service. 

The position occupied by the Confederates 
was good. Their lines being covered by a 
dense wood, and their front, in a measure, 
protected by deep ravmes, and here they 
looked forward to giving battle upon ground 
carefully selected and upon a plan ably de- 
vised and carefully digested. 

Between two and three o'clock on the af- 
ternoon of the 20th the Thirty-third New 
Jersey regiment, of Geary's division, was 
pushed forward for the purpose of fortifying 
a hill in their front, and getting a battery in 
position at that point. In doing this their 
skirmish line came in contact with the Con- 
federate pickets, who giving way precipi- 
tately upon the approach of the enemy, 
drew their advance upon our line of battle. 
A furious volley followed putting the Yan- 
kees to flight, in which they lost their guns 
and the New Jersey State flag carried by 
the Thirty-third regiment Their whole 
line here was thrown into the greatest con- 
fbsion, all order abandoned, and each soldier 
seemed only intent on saving himself. At 
this moment the Confederate left, led by the 
gallant A. P. Stewart, in person, rushed with 
a yell upon the disordered masses of the 
foe, and scatteiing Geary's division, which 
led the Yankee advance, almost anihilated 
Hooker's corps. Our success on this part of 
the field was complete. 

Says a Yankee historian (New Jersey and 
the Rebellion, by Foster), in speaking of the 
part taken by a New Jersey regiment in this 
engagement : " On the next day, the mem- 
orable 20th of July, the Thirty-third was or- 
dered to advance with the rest of the Divis- 
ion, the enemy having fallen back and 
offering no opposition. No one seemed 
to be aware of the approaching storm of 
battle. Brigades and divisions were mass- 
ed in column without reference to alignment 
or strategic position, and even the necessary 



communications were not made. The 
ground in front was densely wooded, and 
traversed with deep ravines, intersecting 
each other in every direction. The ad- 
vance had not been explored, and the whole 
rebel army might easily have laid concealed 
as indeed events eventually proved. 

*' About 2 o'clock P. M. oiders from Gea. 
Geary directed Col. Fouratt to occupy with 
the Thirty-third regiment a knoll about five 
hundred yards in advance of a small tempo- 
rary line of rifle pits, which had been hasti- 
ly thrown up by the first brigade, and only 
long enough to cover a single baflallon. 
The regiment at once marched over these 
works and formed line of battle in the road 
beyond, a line of skirmishers being deploy- 
ed in front before the advance was made. 
Then came the command to '* forward," and 
the movement began. Everything was still 
and ominous. So unusually so, indeed, thai 
Co\ Fouratt, an old campaigner, expressed 
himself as sure of trouble ahead, and he was 
right The knoH was re^hed, arms stack- 
Gdf the skirmishers told to advance a little 
further, and rails obtained to commence the 
construction of a httle redoubt for the divis- 
ion artillery. Just then a tremendous vol- 
ley saluted the skirmishers, passing over in- 
to the regiment, wounding Lieut Childes 
and others. For fifteen minutes the enemy 
contUiued to fire rapidly, but the Thirty- 
third replied as well, and held its position. 
That defense was of infinite value ; it gave 
our army in the rear time to prepare, and so 
prevented, perhaps, great disaster. But now 
the enemy, discovering but a single regiment^ 
replied to his fire, and made a fiank move- 
ment towards the regimental right, comii^ 
down a ravine, at the same time attacking 
the left with a rusn and a yell. Column af- 
ter column was closing in on the right and 
left and front of the Thh-ty-third, when 
deeming further resistance useless and fear- 
ing capture if too long delayed, CoL Fooratt 
reluctantly issued the order to retreat Bat 
the enemy had already occupied OMWt of the 
ravine in rear of the regiment, and every 
soldier was compelled to escape for hims^ 
the rebels in overwhelming numbers mah- 
ing forward, destroying the color guard and 
capturing the State flag, the co\at bearer 
having been shot dead. But tliere was no 
disgrace in the repulse, for the same force 
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which succeed ia dririDg the Thirty-Uiird 
800U drove the enUre divUloD, and almost 
anihilated the 20th corps/' 

But unfortunately, through some mistake 
on the pHti of the corps commander on 
Stewart's right, the attactt was not pushed in 
that direction, and the latter officer, finding 
his line enfiladed, was compelled to retire 
from the works he had carried. Hood had 
confidently expected to gain, on this occa- 
^n, a victory, and his hopes might have 
been realized had his orders been obeyed. 
As it was, he had met the enemy in open 
fight, had foiled his movement, and had for 
the time saved Atlanta, and his success was 
hailed throughout the land as a triumph and 
looked upon as the inauguration of a new 
and more hopeful system hi conducting the 
campaign. 

The road from Chattanooga enters Atlanta 
on the North side. The Augusta railroad 
on the East, and the Montgomery and Macon 
loads uniting at East Point, about six miles 
ftom the city, enter by a single track in 
nearly a Southwest direction. The road 
from Chattanooga was already in the hands 
of the Yankees, and the exposed condition 
of tlie other roads rendered it extremely 
probable that they too would fall into their 
hands so soon as they were prepared to 
make the necessary movement. 1 do not i 
think that knybody at this time supposed it 
possible to hold Atlanta, and the expectation 
was general that it would be abandoned so 
soon as Sherman was prepared to make one 
of his flank movements, which had resulted 
in every case previous to this m at once 
forcing our army to retire. It was known 
that the locality presented no strong de- 
ibnaible features, and that the railroads — upon 
the holding of which depended a longer 
continuance in the pldce— were covered by no 
natural barriers, and that the question of 
keeping them open turned entirely upon the 
Uct whether we had numerical strength suf- 
ficient to cover them, and at the same time 
hold the enemy in check. Everybody knew 
that it was upon the determined bravery of 
the soldier, and the skill of the , engineer 
that we must now depend, and that if some 
plan was not devised to change essentially 
the nature of the campaign, that its ulti- 
mate (allure was but a question of time. 
Mission Bidge h|Kl iallen, it was alleged, be- 



cause Grant had force sufficient to operate 
upon the center and both fianks, and at the 
same time threaten Bragg's rear by way of 
the Blnoxville and Dalton Railroad with a 
column nearly equal to that Grenerars whole 
army. Dalton, though naturally the strong- 
est position on the whole line, had fallen be- 
cause Johnson was not able to keep his cen- 
tre guarded and at the same time hold any 
gap on either fiank. Kennesaw Mountaij^ 
had fallen because Sherman had lorce sufil* 
cient to occupy fully the Confederates in 
front, while he turned Johnston's left with a 
body of troops wliich that officer had no 
means of holding in check. The crossings 
of the Chattahoochee had been gained in the 
same way, and the river with its line of de- 
fense abandoned without a general engage- 
ment because it was asserted we had not thQ 
troops to meet the foe in a fair, open fight 
with any reasonable prospect of success. At 
Dalton, after Polk's corps Joined Johnston, 
our army numbered nearly, if nol quite, six- 
ty-five thousand men. They crossed the 
Chattahoochee with something over forty 
thousand, a loss ot more than twenty thous- 
and men, caused principally by the deser* 
tion of those whose homes having fallen in- 
to the hands of the enemy had gone back ibr 
the protection of their families and firesides. 
The importance of Atlanta to the Confed- 
eracy, as the "gate-way" to the two remain- 
ing Southwestern States, precluded all 
thought of abandoning it without a battle. 
It was therefore determined to make a final 
stand here, not only with the hope of check* 
ing the triumphal advance of the Yankees, 
who had penetrated tlius far without a show 
of resistance, but also to check the fearful 
depletion of our army from causes to wldch 
we have before referred. The plan hitiierto 
followed had been to '* fall back and concen- 
trate," our leaders believing that the krmy 
iKould daily increase — that each unimpor* 
tant place abandoned would add but sa 
much to the aggr^ate present, and, by shorii^ 
ening lines of Communication, give addi- 
tional strength to the force which we would 
be able to concentrate upon any given point. 
Believing, further, they would not only 
gain by this means the troops found ne* 
cessary to guard these lines, but that the 
presence of the Yankees in the country 
would drive every able-bodied man into the 
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army. The reverse, howerer, was foand to 
be the case. Instead of mcreasing, oar army 
was daily losing strength, and this fact be- 
came so apparent that serious alarm bei^an 
to be felt by those controllii^g the destinies 
of the nation. The evil must be abated, and 
ttie next best thing, if we could not recover 
our lost ground, was to make a determined 
and persistent stand upon the gn>und we 
tiben occupied. Great efforts were therefore 
made to fortify Atlanta, and Col. Pressman, 
of the engineers, was set to work with a 
large force of negroes, constructing a Hne 
ot works which was designed to cover the 
whole north fh>nt of the city, and in ameas- 
we protect the railroads. The enemy, how- 
ever, Dy extending his left, soon reached the 
Augusta road, and occupying a ridge on the 
south of it, at once erected a line of work 
covering their new position, and thereby 
effectually cutting off all communication 
with the ca^t by that route, and threatening 
the road to Macon. The track was broken 
np as far as Tellow River, and the bridges 
destroyed, leaving nothing but the road bed 
and some broken and twisted iron, which 
the Yankees believed could not be again 
used for railroad purposes. 

This restricted Hood's line of communi- 
cation to one road— that by way of Macon — 
and it was very evident if the enemy could 
hold his position in fh)nt of us and at the 
same time extend his right sufficiently to 
reach beyond our left flank, in the vicinity 
of East Point, this, too, must fall into their 
hands, and the place be evacuated —that is, 
unless Sherman could be beaten in a gener- 
al engagement— a doubtful matter, when we 
remember that he had a thoroughly equip- 
ped army, which outnumbered that of the 
Confederate General more than two to one. 
The Macon road difffers, however, from most 
other i-oads in this respect There is not a 
culvert or bridge of any description on it 
from Macon to Atlanta. And hence sliould 
a raiding party succeed in reaching it, tlie 
only damage they could do would be to tear 
np the track, and this could be quickly re- 
placed and the road reopened, nnless the 
enemy could occupy some point on the line 
in sufficient force to defy our efforts to drive 
them back. 

BATTLB or ATLAJITA. 

General Hood, therefore, determined at 



once to dislodge them from the AagislA 
road, and for .this purpose Hardee^ corps 
was ordered to move in the direction of D»* 
catur, turn Sherman^s left, and, taking bis 
works in reverse, Ibroe the left wing of the 
Yankee army to retire. The details of the 
movement having been arranged, early on tbe 
morning of the 2dd Hardee b^gan hia marck. 
He however failed to move sufficiently te 
to the left, and instead of turning the eoe* 
my *s irorks ran fUll upon them, and a Ibriooa 
engagement ensued, in which the Confeder- 
acy luid the misfortune to loae one of its 
most gallant defenders in the person of Miy. 
Oen. Wm. H. Walker, of Augusta, G&., wb# 
fell while bravely leading hia men to tte 
charge. 

On this part of the field also fell Major 
Gen. McPherson, of the United States amy, 
who commanded the left wing of the Fed- 
eral forces. He had been a contemporary at 
West Point with Gen. Hood and b&ers ol 
our army, and esteemed by all who knew 
him as a gallant and chivatrooa gjattlcei— . 
Impelled by a sense of what lie honestly b^ 
lieved to be the right, he liad entered the 
contest to fight *'fbr the preservation of the 
Union,'' and though differing finom him ia 
this matter, we cannot but respect convic- 
tions tbe smcerity of which he had sealed 
with his blood. In his fkll the federal araay - 
lost its brightest ornament, and the Confed* 
eracy a generous foa And we deem it one 
of tbe especial privileges of civilized war^ 
fare tliat we are not forbidden the pleasing 
task of recording his virtues, or of paying 
ttiis passing tribute to hia memoiy and 
worth. 

While this was going on Gen. Hood op> 
dered the troops on his left to advance. The 
G^rgia militia at this time occupied a por> 
tion of the trenches on tbe east and north- 
east fron ts of the city. General Smith, with- 
out delay, formed line of battle in the ditch, 
and, marching over the parapet, advanced 
with his whole command more than a mile 
against tlie strong works of the enemy is 
bis fh)nt A battery at this point tiad caus- 
ed great annbyance to our troops, and 
against this the attack was mainly directed. 
Captain Anderson, who had, since thecrose* 
ing of the Chattahoochee, acted in conjuoo- 
tion with the militia, volanteered, on this 
occaaion, to accon^>any them^and ha via 
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advanced his battery within four bandred 
yards of the enemy's works, opened fire, si- 
lencing ttieir gnns, and at tbe same time 
clearing the parapets— not a Yankee (ittring 
to show his bead abore tbe worlcs. The 
men were eager to charge into the trenches, 
bat the immediate line on the left having 
fiiillen back, and the firing on tbe right hav- 
ing sometime previously ceased, Oen. Smith 
deemed it useless to nriake an isolated attack, 
and therefore held the position mitil ordered 
te retire. We bad captared thirteen pieces 
ef ardilery, an^d several tboosand prisoners, 
and this partial success is bat stronger evi- 
dence of the victory that woaldbave result- 
ed to our arms had Hood's orders been fhlly 
executed. But although the main object of 
the attack had (ailed, tbe movement of Mc- 
Pherson apon our communications had l)een 
defeated, and no farther e^rt was after- 
wards made to advance in that dbrection. In 
this engagement Cheatham carried tbe wotts 
in fhHit ot him, capturing five guns and six 
stands of ookm, while at the same tbne 
Hardee captured eight guns and thirteen 
slinda of colors. 

BatfU 0f tke a8lA.— After this engi^^ement 
the enemy withdrew his left to tbe Georgia 
Railroad, and having there strongly entrench- 
ed, at OBCB commenced massing his forces 
on our left It was very evident that he de- 
sired to extend his right for the purpose of 
being in position to cut the West Point and 
Maoon roads. To prevent this Lee was or- 
dered to bold the Lickskilletroad ; but fbund, 
upon bie arrival, that the enemy had already 
gidned that position, and it was necessary to 
engage him in order to recover the line. 
Moving at once to tbe attack, a battle imme- 
Aately ensued, in which, Stewart having 
been ordered to Lee*a support, tbe enemy 
was severely repulsbd, and the road remain- 
ed in our possession. 

Thus, hi the course of eight days, three des- 
perate attempts had been made to carry At- 
knta, and (broe Hood to retire. In each of 
which the enemy had signally failed, onr 
troops meeting them in the open field, or 
eharidng tliem in tiieir trenches, and each 
time foiling their aims, and forcing them for 
the time io abandon their object. 

And now the people, who had utterly dlB« 
paired of Atlanta when the army first cross- 
ed the Ghatlahoochee, began onoe more to 



take heart, and their hopes, as each new at- 
tempt on the part of the Yankees failed, be- 
gan ridng in proportion to tlieir previous 
depression. Boon, as time passed, they be- 
gan to think the place impregnable, and, for- 
getfol of the fact that Hood commanded the 
same army which had been driven from Dal- 
ton, forced to abandon Eennesaw, shoved 
back across the Chattahoochee, and unable, 
in the opinion of its leaders, at any time td 
meet tbe foe in open figbt— although it had 
numbered while at Dalton more than twcn* 
ty thousand men ab^ve its total effective 
force at this period— confidently expected 
that Sherman would not only be met, but 
burled back, in one grand and overwhelming 
Victory. But why they should have bellev 
ed so, I think it would be difficult for any 
one amongst them to have assigned, af^er re^ 
flection, even to himself a good and suffl* 
cient reason. 

[to BB COfNTmUED.l 



INFBLIX. 

BT ADA IBAA08 MBKKXN. 

Wbere 1« tke proflBiM of my 3r«an ; 

One* writtttu on my brow T 
Ero errors, ai^nles and ftors 
Brought with them all thatepoaka tn tears, 
Sre I had rank beneath mj ptett ; 

Whefo tleepetbatpiomiae sowf 

Kanght lingert to redeem those honrs. 

Still, etill to memory sweet I 
The ilowers that bloomed in snnny bowen 
An witheKd all, and Brit towora 
Supreme above her sister powers 
Of Sorrow and Deceit. 

I look along the cohimned years. 

And see UWb riven fluM, 
Jost w]Mr« It Ml, amid tiw Jeer* 
Of scomftil lips, whose mocking sneers 
For ever hiss within mine ears ; 

To oreak the sleep of pain. 

I can bat own my life is vain, 

A desert void of peace ; 
I missed the goal I sought to gain, 
I missed the measure of tbe strain 
That hillt Vtune'a fervr In tbe bialo. 

And bida £artb*s tumalt cease. 

Myself 1 alas for tbeme so poor, 

A ttiema but flcli In fear ; 
I stand a wreek on Brror's shore, 
A spectre not within the door, 
A houseless shadow evermore. 

An exilo lingering here. 
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Among aboriginal tribes force is rightful- 
ly the ruling eletnent, for savages require the 
repression of a strong arm to curb the fbiy 
of thdr explosive, cruel and vindictive pas- 
sions. The anti-social instincts strongly pre- 
dominating, primitive communities cohere 
loosely, bristling with enmities, and endur- 
ing the presence of neighbors only firom fear 
of more distant foes. Possibilities of mor- 
ality and benevolence, of culture and eleva- 
tion, lie latent, but dimly hinting the ezis- 
lence<of those better germs which develop 
later into the multiform virtues and embel- 
lishments of civilized society. As yet, the 
will of the chief is the only law. 

In such a condition there is little to fiivor 
contentment. Obscurely conscious of a ca- 
padty for a dlflbrent and higher destiny, the 
ambitious commence a resolute struggle to 
mitigate the hardships of existence. "When 
rays of light, though f)sw and scattered, once 
penetrate the early gloom, the horizon wid- 
ens rapidly. Every truth absorbed mto the 
soul, every act of self-conquest, every secret 
wrung ttom nature, every discovery in art 
and science, every good thought and gener- 
ous impulse increase the leverage whereby 
man lifts himself to a nobler life. Trade, 
conunerce, intercommunication, with the 
consequent dependence of different interests 
upon each other, and the necessity for mu- 
tual help, transmute the spirit of morose anr 
tagonism into friendliness and sociability. 

Government, to be endurable, must re- 
spond with a certain degree of promptitude 
to these social changes. Law, resting upon 
equity, and impartial in its operations, must 
supercede the arbitrary will of the despot ; 
a desire lor the general happiness must ex- 
tinguia»h the selfish hatred of enemies ; and 
a philosophy based upon unwavering fideli- 
ty to truth and Justice must permeate both 
constitutions and codes. 

No people, in their legislation, have yet 

approached the goal of ideal excellence. 

Manifestly unattainable is such perfection, 

80 long as the vices of human nature require 
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prisons and police for the repression of 
cnme, and courts for the restiraint of dishon- 
esty. From the pictured Utopia of the im- 
agination, tribunals and punishments an 
equally banished, smce right reason can tol- 
erate no deviation fW>m rectitnde. When 
good will is the bond ot neighborhood, and 
equitable dealing the trade-maric of busi- 
ness, there will arise no case for Judicial in- 
terposition. 

Freighted as are the pages ot history with 
records of injustice, violence and crime, all 
suggesting that the most formidable enemy 
to man is man, and that there exists within 
him a brutal instinct, against which socielj 
must guard collectively, it is yet true thai 
the progress of le^slation has by no meHot 
kept pace with the growth of popular vir- 
tue and intelligence. With rare exceptioB^ 
the people ara both heiiet and wiser than 
their laws. Indeed, a serious obstacle to the 
advancement of the race is the tenaciVy of 
obsolete institutions in clinging to life. The 
Jurisprudence of the nineteenth centmy 
bristles with inaptitudes derived fh>m the 
mediaoval period. Huge boulders, riTsa 
fh>m the days of feudalism, lie thickly strewn 
along the tra^ of European nations; while 
others of similar antiquity, and equally on- 
suited to the wants of the present, float on- 
ward into the future. Reforms, however sal- 
utary, make head slowly. Established pow- 
er opposes innovation. Checks upon abeo- 
lute authority, whether coming 'in the form 
of constitutions or parliaments, are almoet 
invariably imposed by force. 

Governments are afflicted with a chronic 
disposition to supervise and regulate the 
business of citizens. Not content willi the 
dischaigie of general functions — as provision 
for the national defense, the raising of rev- 
enues, the establishment of uniformity in 
weights, measures and comage, the piotao- 
tion of subjects against violenoe and finaod, 
the enforcement of Uiwful contracts, and 
others of kindred nature— they pass far be- 
yond the bounds of legithnate action, to oc- 
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copy fields that should be appropriated to 
private enterprise, or to impose coDditions 
wliere individuals are likely to succeea much 
better without interference. 

The superiority of inaividual over official 
enterprise arises fVom a permanent cause, 
planted deeply and ineradicably in human 
nature itself. Society consists of an aggre- 
gate of units, each struggling for peisonal 
advancement. Where industries are lett to 
their spontaneous development, aside from 
the contingencies that transcend the limits 
of ordinary foresight, success depends upon 
wisdom in the choice of a pursuit, and upon 
skill and energy in its prosecution. The 
^ connection between ability and reward — be- 
tween incompetency and loss, is so direct 
and palpable that not only are the faculties 
kept on the alert, but often strained to the 
utmost tension to reach the most effective 
and economical methods for the conduct of 
business. Capital and intelligence are applied 
with tireless activity to meet the wants of 
aociety. Each undertaking depends imme- 
diately upon the need for its services or pro- 
docu. and if the projector mistakes in Judg- 
ment his ledger will soon disclose the fact 
Persistence in an unprofitable employment 
involves consequences too serious for pro- 
longed continuance. Hence, capital quick- 
ly adapts itself to permanent changes, seek- 
ing new channels as old ones dry up. In 
existing occupations the ever recurring prob- 
lem is to secure the largest '^R)8sible results 
with tiie means at disposal. Improvements 
are eagerly sought and adopted. A single 
generation in this last epoch of progress suf- 
fices to transform the rude hand-loom into 
the magnificent factory, where every thread 
Is saved, and not a fibre of the raw material 
suffered to go to waste. So intense is the 
competition in the pursuits lett to^the unfet- 
tered energies of individuals that zeal, in- 
dustry and invention are stimulated to al- 
most preternatural activity. 

The theory of official intervention presup- 
poses that the legislator at a distance, with 
no personal stake in the concerns to be reg- 
ulated, takes a wiser interest in the success 
of business undertakings than parties fiunil- 
kr with the minutest details, whose share in 
the good things of this world is to beguaged 
by the ratio of outlay to returns ; that a de- 
puted commission will exercise a degree of 



vigilance for the benefit of others which 
these are too iuditferent^to exercise for their 
own benefit; that public functionaries* in the 
majestic amplitude of their philanthropy, 
love their neighbors better than their neigh- 
bors love themselves. 

In unofficial pursuits individuals are train- 
ed to skill by years of apprenticeship. He 
who would reap a lasting reward must, like 
Bunyan's Pilgrim, set out on foot, becoming 
inured by experience to the ha^dships and 
dangers of the route. No royal road for 
fianking the rough work of initiation eve^ 
has, or ever will be discovered. Charlatans 
advertise a method for teaching Freuph, 
Spanish, and even Greek, in *' six short and 
easy lessons ; " but scholars are not manufac- 
tured by any such facile process. The man 
who skips the initial drudgery of his craft 
stands, like an inverted pyramid, in a condi- 
tion of unstable equilibrium. Merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, like la^vyers and 
surgeons, are fitted for their respective voca- 
tions by long and patient discipline. We 
look for valuable inventions to the artificer 
dextrous in the use of tools and versed in 
the principles of his trade. Skill, like knowl- 
edge, is of slow grow til. €k>d does not fhr- 
nish to the world either sciences or experts 
ready-made. The calculus, freighted with 
sublime discoveries, traces its geneaologjr 
through centuries of ardent study, along an 
ever narrowing range, to the earliest rodl- 
mental conception of numl>er. Advancing 
laboriously, step by step, the astronomer 
has learned to map the orbits of planets, and 
to measure the distance of stars. Sciences 
are built up by slow incrementa. So is it in 
4)usiness. Fortunes made suddenly, by 
'* lucky hits/* give little promise of perma- 
nence. ** Petroleum" and *' shoddy" sug- 
gest not less glittering vulgarity than evan- 
escent wealth. To achieve enduring sucoesa, 
one must fblfill the conditions imposed by 
immutable laws. As we sow so we reap. 
Ownership of houses, fhctories, ships, pre- 
supposes industry, sagacity, foresight, if not 
in the immediate possession, in those fh>m 
whom he inherits. If the heir degenerates^ 
his fortunes dissolve. 

In unofficial pursuits, too, merit is quick- 
ly recognized and promoted. Capital bat- 
tens to ally itself with talent The upright, 
intelligent, £aithf^ youth advances with rap- 
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id strides fh>m errand-boy to clerk, and from 
clerk to partner. The lad who braves the 
storm at the masthead mounts, In a few 
years, through diligence and fidelity, to the 
command ot the ship. In the professions 
lawyers are selected for legal acumen, and 
physicians for remedial skill. More than is 
thought, the prizes of life are meted out with 
rigorous re^rd to deserts, since free compe- 
tition neutralizes extraneous advantages, as 
the force of gravity smooths the sea after the 
storm. Stupidity must content itsell with 
carrying the hod, or if endowed with wealth 
of anotl)cr*s earning, must, to keep afloat in 
the rivalry of trade, enter into a fkir copart- 
nership with brains. Above the plane of 
coarse manual labor there is no safe place 
for incapacity, except in inaction, or under 
the shelter of superior mind. 

On passing to political appointments and 
promotions, one encounters an entirely 
different class of facts. Offices are regarded 
as spoils of war, to be apportioned among 
the victors. That tlie leaders do not draw 
lots for the booty, arises from no regard for 
fitness in the distribution. The question is 
not how best to serve country, but how best 
to serve self. The virtues of the heroic pe- 
riod—courage, self-devotion, the souUbl sub- 
ordhiation of personal to public ends— yield 
in the later epoch of corruption and venality 
to a mad scramble ibr place, instead of 
seeking the post of danger, the "patriot** 
plunges for the post of profit. His love of 
country narrows down to a mean thirst for 
power, patronage, pay. Elsewhere positions 
of responsibility are earned by a course of 
prolonged training, wherein are acquired the 
knowledge and ability which render serviced 
Valuable. But h^^ the chief recommenda- 
tion is subserviency and usefulness to party, 
as if the adroit manipulation ot party ma- 
chinery sufilced to confer the qualifications 
required in all positions of public trust, trom 
constable to chief Justice. No degree of ex- 
perience, capability and Ikithfhlness afiVirds 
protection against the insatiable greed of the 
politician. With change of administration, 
incumbents under the former regime, both 
the competent and incompetent, are turned 
adrift indiscriminately, to make room for the 
camp-followers as well as leaders of the 
conquering host who swarm hungrily to the 
ftont In quest of *• honor" or plunder. Not 



only is it true that most of the applicants 
have no peculiar fitness for the positions 
they aspire to, but the presumption Is, that 
they are peculiarly unfit to fill them welL 
Ordinarily, men of talents and character can- 
not afford to court oflSce. Private business, 
ftom its greater independence, certainty and 
permanence, and especially firom the cumu- 
lative nature of its rewards, presents ^fkr su- 
perior attractions to those who are qualified 
to meet their fellows in the market place on 
equal terms. It is the mentally maimed and 
halt, the lame and blind, who claim fh>m 
the public compensatory returns for the 
penury of nature. 

The mode of dispensing patronage is oltcn t 
scandalous. To secure nominations, men 
esteemed honorable scruple not to promise 
to backers ana lackeys the oflSces which 
should he filled with a paramount view to 
tlie common welfare. In advance candi- 
dates shamelessly peddle prospective trusts 
for voles. For ends purely selfish they sur- 
render the means for rendering effective ser- 
vice to the State, loading their administra- 
tions with an army of inefficlents, and pros- 
tituting no small share of the resources of 
government to purely personal and parUzan 
objects. 

Is it reasonable to expect from officials 
thus selected an ordinan' degree of skill, 
zeal and fidelity ? Having secured positions 
as a reward for political services in no way 
conne<jted with the duties to be discharged 
— taught by the uncertain tenure of office 
the importance of squeezing the most out 
of if during the period of Us retention, and 
aware that efficiency will bring no extra 
gain, while neglect will entail no personal 
loss, will they not rather gravitate toward 
corruption, profligacy and indolence f Not 
a few, of ^iourse, rise superior to all tempta- 
tions. But the tendency, nevertheless, to 
inlierent and ever operative. Cotton fVauds, 
whisky frauds, tobacco frauds, and fVands of 
a hundred valuing hues.prhCtic^d under the 
eye and to the pecuniary profit of revenue 
agents, constitute a standing scandal of th« 
times. If the integrity of the agent is vul- 
nerable, tlie arrow of the tempter is sure to 
find the weak spot In the Joints of his armor. 

The comparative efffecllveness of private 
and governmental agencies in actual expe- 
rience confirms the deductions of theoiy. 
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Officialism is dull and uDadaptiye, dilatory 
and extravagaut Under the system of free 
competition each one naturally seeks the 
employment best suited to his talents, and is 
advanced in proportion to his merit If be 
mbtttkes in tbe seleqtion failure demonstrates 
tbe fact, driving bim into other fields of in* 
dostry in search of more remunerative occu- 
pation. Thus, the aggregate muscular and 
mental forces oi society are all utilized. 

Far different is it in official circles. As 
the incumbent obtains position through po- 
litical or family influence, rcgardle^ of ca- 
pability, 80, entrenched within the same ex- 
traneous influences, he holds on, no matter 
bow badly the functions of office are dis- 
charged, and how much the public may suf- 
ier in consequence. Again«t the stupidity, 
ilowness and blundering of individuals, so- 
ciety wields an omnipotent remedy in with- 
holding its patronage. Hence the wonder- 
ful fertility of resource displayed by persons 
and corporations in bidding for popular fa- 
vor. Competiog lines of railway seek to 
draw travel by affording a smooth track and 
luxurious cars. Metropoli tan hotels vie with 
each other in the sumptuous prodigality with 
which they minister to the gratification of 
guests. Rivers a^d bays swarm with float- 
ing palaces, whereon the voyager fiires like 
a prince. Uncomfortable railroads, shabby 
hotels, and ill-furnished steamboats are re- 
venged for lack of enterprise by general n^- 
kct Observation shows how large a share 
of the occupations of mankind are kept in 
a state of constapt and intense fermentation 
by the dedre of producing new utilities. 
Aware that the conception which struggles 
sleepleasly to gain embodiment in a material 
form will, if realized, bring fame and wealth, 
besides enlarginfi; beneficially the mastery of 
man over nature, the inventor devotes anx- 
ious days and wakeful nights to the elabora- 
tioB of the thought which bums like fire 
within bim. The records of the patent of- 
fice, with its endlessly ramifying catalogue 
of inventions, majestically proclaim the en- 
eigy, scope and grandeur of the gifts thus 
enlisted in tbe service of humanity. 

QoreromeBtal agencies, on the other hand, 
are not only uninventive, but notoriously 
slack in adopting demonstrated improve- 
ments. Revolving composedly in a settled 
nmline^ ofllcials repel the men whose activ- 



ity infringes upon their repose and wearies 
their patience. So extreme is the contrast 
between official lisUessness and private en- 
ergy that even the departments engrossed by 
the government are indebted, in great meas- 
ure, to outside intelligence, both for anima- 
tion and implements. During tlie late war, 
few of the numerous improvements in guns 
and missiles, which added so terribly to the 
dcstructiveness of its instruments, originat- 
ed in either army. During the same period 
the Secretary of the United States Navy 
with the resources of a great nation at com* 
mand, launched ship after ship, till threo 
thousand miles of co^t swarmed with Fed- 
eral cruisers, yet not imtil the VandorbiU was 
presented by private parties to the govern- 
ment had he a single steamer in all his fleets 
that could match the Alabama in speed. His 
gunboats were so notoriously slow, lumber- 
ing and unfit for the exigencies of maritime 
warfare, that after the surrender most of 
them were disarmed and sold at auction for 
a meie trifle. This navy, created at inunenst 
cost, would have proved comparatively 
worthless in a conflict with either of the 
great maritime powers of Europe. Engineers 
in civil life remonstrated against the slnpen^ 
dous folly of squanderhig millions on his 
wretched models, but the Secretary listened 
to his official advisers^and Uncle Sam foot- 
ed the bills. Equal mismanagement on the 
part of individuals would speedily bankrupt 
every ship builder and ship owner in the 
country. 

If, hi point of inventiveness, adaptation 
and economy, governmental agency appears 
to striking disadvantage in the army and 
navy, branches of the service over which the 
government exercises supreme control, and 
for which most of the officers are expressly 
educated, what may we expect when it dis- 
burses laige smas at the instance of specur 
lators, or under the supervision of men se- 
lected as a reward for partizan fldelity ? Ap- 
pearances render it highly probable that le- 
gal investigations now pending will sliow 
that the enormous stmis loaned by act of 
Congress to the Padflc Railway have gone 
to line the pockets of a corrupt ring, and 
that hardly a doUar of the second mortga^ 
bonds have been applied to the construction 
of tbe road. Nearer home the gifu and 
guaranties recklessly Toted by the Legislur 
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tnre of Tennessee, in aid oF various projects, 
liave loaded ttiat State witli a weiglit of debt 
whicli threatens to crusli her prosperity. Pass- 
ing easy is it to be liberal with the money of 
other people, and passing hard to count the 
cost beforehand, where so misty a person as 
the public is to foot the bill. 

After half a decade of delicate nursing, 
one would expect from the revenue laws of 
the United States a reasonable approach to 
equality in taxation. Yet Congress, in the 
last moments of Its late session, rushed 
through an amendment raising the annual 
license of distillers from twenty to four hun- 
dred dollars, and making no exception in 
favor of the domestic distillation of fVuits. 
At the very time, thousands or Southern 
fkrmers, unsuspicious of the impending 
change, were preparing to save, by this meth- 
od, the crop of a bountlfbl season. Nearly 
all expected to pay the old license, and to 
proceed conformably to law. But all their 
well considered plans were thwarted by 
Congress. The smaller holders were driven 
to the alternative of sacrificing their fruit, 
or planting their stills stealthily in the deep 
Becluslon of the woods. This piece of crude 
but characteristic legislation worlcs the tre- 
ble evil of impairing government revenues, 
reducing private incomes, and provoking 
needless violations of law. 

But it is our purpose merely to indicate, 
not to pursue in detail the manifold evils 
arising fVom over-legislation. State aid en- 
ervates and paralyzes. Self-help renders in- 
vincible and resistless. History fully sus- 
tains these deductions. As a rule, the pro- 
gressiveness of a people is acurately meas- 
ured by their freedom. The fewer the points 
Where government impinges on Its subjects, 
the better the system. Asiatic despotisms, 
stretching back through centuries of slum- 
berous inactivity, to the early twilight of the 
race, and clinging ever to old formulas and 
ancient institutions as the chief good, su- 
premely contented with the past, have made 
hardly a contribution toward tlie general ad- 
vancement of humanity. Even the scien- 
tific discoveries of India and China were not 
utilized till rediscovered elsewhere. As Great 
Britain Is the freest of European nations, so 
Is she far ahead in the march of material 
progress. English enterprise rests beneficent 
ly upon every quarter of the earth. To-day, 



many leading continental towns are supplied 
with gas and water by English companies, 
while railroads, built wholly or in part by 
English capital, not only cover Europe like 
net-work, but well nigh encircle the globe. 
In this country, however, the freest ever 
known, where, before the late war, we were 
barely conscious of the existence of a gov- 
ernuent, material growth has been rapid 
and grand beyond all parallel. How is it 
that within the brief period of two centu- 
ries, fy-om a few scattered colonies, without 
cities, without commerce, witliout a history, 
we have developed into a great people, in- 
telligent, wealthy, powerfdl, and singularly 
enterprising? The answer is involved hi 
the question. From the beginning our des- 
tinies have rested In the hands of self-made, 
self-reliant men, whose genius, expanding 
under the Inspiration of a boundless liberty, 
learned once for all to grapple with uncon- 
querable resolution the tough work of lifiB. 

The argument for State aid rests upon a 
f\]ndamental fallacy which has fintally pois- 
oned many popular theories. Capital can 
fulfill one mission only at a time. Moneyi 
appropriated by the State to ftirther diffd- 
ent enterprises are not created out of noth- 
ing, but raised by taxation or loans. That 
the sums voted are not voluntarily furnished 
by private parties, in the way of investment, 
is due to the fact tliat capital otherwise em- 
ployed will yield larger returns— tliat other 
needs are more pressing than the one It Is 
proposed to supply. J\]8tso far government 
InteHerence diminishes the productiveness 
of existing resources. When thrown upon 
itself, the public will meet wants in the .or- 
der of tlieir importance. 

An organism like modem society, versa- 
tile, expansive, overflowing •with vitality, 
and spreading outward Into ever widening 
spheres of activity, struggles for emandpn- 
tlon fVom obsolete formulas and artificial ra- 
stralnts. Wars and otlier violent upheavals 
may cause temporary retrogressions, but 
even these will hasten its ultimate delivery, 
for man has reached a stage of development 
wh^re he profits from the lessons of adver- 
sity. Our hope for the future is in the grow- 
ing love of truth for the sake of troth. 
Truth only can sruide to saf^ety. When ao- 
cial laws are understood as thoroughly at 
physical laws, and both are equally Inflejd- 
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ble, we may look for governments adapted 
to existing conditions— goyem men ts mild, 
simple and beneficent, whicli, like the reme- 



dy of the skilled physician, shall do no vio- 
lence to the system, but merely aid the heal* 
ing force of nature. 



CENTURY, 



BY CABL. 



A child is born ; 
A few more such sweep o*er his head. 
And thonght begins. He hears It said-* 
Unmeaning woids— '*He will be deftd— 
Tee deqd and gone. 
From world of moan,** 
They say, 
** An hundred years from now.** 

To-day 
Youth has began. 
Be hath seen others fiiU to rest- 
By this he leameth what is death: 
The change that lUlows parted breath. 
Bat he Is yoong. 
And it seems long 
To say, 
•» An hundred years from now.** 

To-day 
Come look thon on 
Theae loving eyes, this fragrant hair. 
This cheek, ao soft and smooth and frir, 
Sweet, ponting lips, disclosing there. 
In pearly row, 
Teeth white as snow. 
To say, 
** An hondred years fttmi now.** 

The day 
When they are gone 
We*ll mise those eyes, lips, eh^dca, and hair; 
How Tain *twill be to seek them here. 
Go to the grave, forgotten, there 
In some lone spot, 
Remembered not. 
The moQld*ring bun 
The marble skoll, 
WUllay 
An hundred years fit>m now. 

To-day 

Love has begun. 
Next, wedded lips his own hath pressed; 
rrts sweet to live with life so blest— 
*Tle pain to know that both, careaaed 

With love so strong, 

All the day long. 



WiU surely turn 
To clay 
An hondred years from now. 

To-day, 
And age hath gone. 
" And I am old **— the words sound strange— 
Ony head, dim eyes, how fltst ye came ; 
Ah I Illb hath slipped me like a dream. 
How qatckly gone 1 
While I slept on. 
And nothing done, 
Will BUy 
An hundred years from now. 

To-day, 
Lo I Death has come ; 
And looking back where life b^o. 
Behold, but t/ire4'seor0 ytam have ran 
Their rapid race against the aao. 
It seems not long ; 
When life if done, 
We backward turn 
Unto its mom. 
And say, 
** Aa hundred years from noif.** 

To-day 
I muse alone : 
How short is life— how busy men. 
To hoard up dross, its gold to spend- 
How fkst upon us comes the end 
We cannot shun. 
As, one "by one, / 

We reach '' that UmmB^^' 
To stay. 
An hundred years from now. 

To-dar 
I walk alone 
Through graveyard plata, *mld marble atones, 
That cover thick the mould*ring bones. 
Some Ibot will press the flowen down 
That nod and bloom 
Above my own, 
As in my tun 
I lie unknown, 
Someday, 
An hundred yean ttom now. 
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CHAPTER I. 

At the depot of the small seftport town, 
Marian found her sister's carriage waiting 
for her. It had been there an hour, so she 
was assured by the sable servitor, who had 
mounted the platform, Inquiring for Miss 
Orme before the cars had fairly ceased to 
move. She followed him to the carriage, 
expecting to find Adrlenne th<a«, but hers 
was not the little, drllsh figure that advanc- 
ed to meet her, eagerly, yet with an air of 
timidity and a blush upon her delicate oval 
checks* 

" Can this be my little Alice," cried Ma- 
rian, as the girl threw herself in her arms, 
monnuring, ** dear sister, I am so glad you 
have come!'* 

•* Can this bo the little fairy that left me in 
short fi-oclcsaiidfiazen ringlets? I can hardly 
believe it" 

" She is the same in her love for you, dear 
sister, if hi nothing else. And she is Utile 
Alice, stilly yon see, while the curls are only 
tupked up because your coming made it a 
state occasion.*' 

*' Then I shall insist on having them down 
in Aiture. But tell me of Adrienne ; is she 
well?" 

•* She is well— as well as usual, but there 
were visitors at the Cedars, and she could 
not leave them to accompany me as she 
wished." 

** Shall I find her much changed ?" 

" I can hardly say. You have not seen her 
for seven years, and I can scarcely remember 
how she looked so long ago. But to me, she 
seems to have greatly changed in the last 
year." 

" She has grown graver and more matron- 
ly, now that she is married^ I fiincy." 

" It is not that exactly. Do you remember 
how warm-hearted and impulsive she used 
to be— how sparkling and gay ? She is so no 
longer. She is far more cold and calm." 

Marian remembered well Her heart held 
a picture of that bright, beautiftil, hnpassion* 
ed being— her half-sister— which seven years 
of separation had not faded. 



•* Maturity has given her more dignity and 
self-control," she said. 

Alice Miook her head doubtiblly, and 
made no reply. Marian looked at her keen- 
ly. "Tell me, what then is this change?* 
she said. " What do you thhik it indicates, 
Alice?" 

" You will see and Judge lor yourself, sis- 
ter. Adrienne always said you had such 
quick iaiight. There is something about it 
1 cannot fathom." 

She sighed softly, and toking up a maga- 
zine with engravings that lay npon Marian** 
lap, she turned the leaves, as if wishing to 
change the conversation. 

Marian leaned back In the carriage and 
looked thoughtfully out of the window. 
But her thoughts were not of the rich grove 
of cedars through which they were passing. 
The words of Altee had sent them badL 
across the years that had intervened dnce 
she parted ftom her two half-sisters at the 
door of the old*fi»hioned stage coach, that 
bore them, with their father, away fh>m the 
quiet country village, where they had pasaed 
so many years of a childhood, never embit- 
tered until by the death of the mother they 
so dearly loved. ' Since their separation, the 
destinies of the half-sisters had been widely ' 
difi^erent Marian, the orphan, was left to 
the guardianship of a maiden aant of h^ 
father's— a sensible but staid and puritanical 
person. Here she had lived in retirement, 
with no congenial companionship, save that 
of her books. An artist in soul, she saw no 
pictures, save a fbw choice engraviogs in an 
old album, that had been her mother's ; learn- 
ed no music save the accompaniments (play- 
ed on her aunt's ancient splnnet) of a few 
old haunting songs of her childhood. But 
she learned such lessons €^ women greatly 
need — patience, and the habit of self-con- 
trol. 

She matured early into a sweet, grave wo- 
manhood, hardly suspecting heraelf the de^ 
feelings that lay beneath her calm exterior^ 
or the fountain of poetry, of chivalrous ro- 
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manoei that fi:«ahen6d her nalore, and gave 
to her &ce and manner a charm perceptible 
erea to the commonplaice eyes that beheld 
her. 

Her halMaters, Adrienne and AUce, were 
carried to a Northern city by their &ther, 
and placed there at a fiubionable seminary. 
When duly accomplished, Adrieone was 
brought out into society by a cousin of her 
father, in a manner befitting ^e station of 
Mr. Somenrille,who8e fiunily,nole88 than his 
political talents, entitled him to a high so- 
cial position. The sisters had not met since 
that tearfhl parting before the gate of the 
village homestead, but the correspondence 
of Adrienne and Marian had been constant, 
and (until within the last year) unconstrain- 
ed. Marian, whose nature was capable of 
unselfish devotion, was tenderly attached to 
her beautiful sister. Young as she had been 
when th€ty separated, she comprehended ia 
some degree Adrienne's peculiar disposition, 
and her solicitude was awakened when she 
heard of her as a belle, admired not only by 
the superficial exquisites, who are in ecsta- 
des over every pretty face that chances to be 
new,lmt sought and praised by those choice 
q>ints of real taste and refinement, who com- 
pose the inner circle of the beau monde^ and 
whose applause at once confers social dis- 
tinction. 

It was very gratifying to picture her sister 
as the center of an admiring circle, appre- 
ciated as her grace and loveliness deserved, 
but the picture was shaded with deep anxie- 
ty as she looked forward into Adrienne's 
prolmble future. She would marry — would 
it be happily ? Marian knew her peculiar 
nature— -so proud and sensitive, and yet so 
ardent and confiding to those in whom she, 
thoroughly believed, so quickly cooling into 
indifference when she found her confidence 
misplaced or fl*eezing into contempt where 
she detected any lurking meanness of charac- 
ter. She knew her high-placed ideals of 
love and miarriage, her fine, almost fastidious 
notions of honor and truth ; and her heart 
was filled with misgivings, as she thought 
what a risk nuuriage must be to such a wo- 
man—how true and firm must be the hand 
chosen to sweep the chords of an instrument 
ao delicately attuned, and what discord 
would be the consequence if it were entrust- 
ed to careless or miskilllul fingers. 

44 



** Your sister is charming,*' said a lady 
whom Marian chanced to meet, "A^ char- 
matUCy and h& admirers are l^on ; but I am 
afhUd she will not mairy soon— if at alL*' 

"* That would be a misfortune truly," said 
Marian, with a slight sarcasm in her tones. 
** But why f Is Adrienne a coquette ? " 

*' Oh 1 no; she is too proud for that Bat 
she is too difacuU to satisfjr-^too ikstidioufl. 
She asks for perfection, or nearly that I 
can detect a shade of contempt in her man- 
ner, to most of her admirers, but she wor- 
ships genius." 

" Kot iashionable literary pets ? *" 

*' No, but genius of the high and origia^ 
kind is rarely lionized, you know. Don*t 
be surprised to hear iAi she haa manied • 
poet" 

But Marian iMUsarprlsed when, twoweeks 
afterwards, she received from ^kdtienne the 
announcement of her anticipated marriage* 
The name of the &vored suitor was not an*' 
known to Marian. She had heard of htm 
before, as a successful^ but eccentric leo> 
turer. 

"He is brilliant," wrote Adrienne. **He 
is more than that; he is giAed. His elo- 
quence is enthrallmg. You can gain no coor- 
ception of it by reading the printed lecture* 
As well might you hope to feel the beantjy 
of* a musical composition^ by mere^ neadiog 
the notes. It is necessary to see and heat 
him — to hear his flexile voice interpret the 
meaning and music of his t|ioughtfr and 
words— to ^^is lips quiver and grow pale, 
his eyes darken and deepen, or light up with 
almost supernatural brilliancy. 

**You smile at this, as an extravagant 
rhapsody, but you shall see for yourself;, aod 
you too will acknowledge the singular powr 
er Mr. DeForest exerts over those that come 
within the sphere of his influence^ MadaUt 
my darling, you must come to me immedia- 
tely. Ishallwtdt for your comhig before 
giving^ my solemn promise to many Mr* 
DeForest. I want you to know himi-^ 
look at him, and listen to him with< tliose 
clear, cahn senses of yours, that were liront 
to be so composed and so keen. Perhaps I 
may be dazzled by his brilliancy,, and blind 
to uncongenialities^ that may render me mia- 
erable hereafter.. Now^l confiesSt-Isee ne 
defects that do not fade into nothingness in 
the light of his genius." 
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Ki>t a word of his domeatio qnalitles-^-not 
one glimpse into tlM heart that Mirian felt 
to btt moiB impoitBnt tban intelleot in the 
close asBodation— the llfe-loDg partnership 
df marriage. Marian was anxious and 
tumfoled. She longed inaxpreasibly to go to 
her sister^ but an imperative daty held her 
back. Her avnt was now an inyalid— a bed- 
ridden hypochondriac, who fknoied that no 
one bat Marian could nnnefaer rightly, and 
wept if the left her an hour. 

6he did what she could. She wrote Adri- 
enne a long and earnest letter— the out-pour- 
ing of a heart filled with love and solicitude 
tliat was almost maternal in its character ; 
for solitude and self-communion had given 
this girl a wisdom beyond her years or her 
experience. It was some wf^ks before Uie 
answer to her letter came. She opened it 
with trembling fingers, and turned Baomen- 
tfttity pale as she read the changed name — 
" Adrienne DeForeat*' 

iTfae bridal party were on the eve of satl- 
liig for Enrope, accompanied by an uncle of 
Mr. DeForest, whom Adrienne had not yet 
seen— t^ only near relative of her husband, 
and one to whom he owed the affection and 
gratitude due to a fitther and a benefactor-^ 
one, to whom he was indebted for education 
and cmnpetency. Alice remained at school, 
and Mr. Somerville (whose health necessita- 
ted a warmer cfimate) had accepted an ap^ 
pointment to the West Indies. 

Months passed. Marian continued her 
round of wearyhig duties— 3ie monotony 
of her life only brotcen by the letters of 
Adrienne. These were always received with 
a thrill of pleasure, although their perusal 
would sometimes call up tlie smothered 
spirit of discontent and repining. For, to 
please her sister, Adrienne sketched graphic 
pictures of the glories of art and nature that 
were opened to her view, as their tour ex- 
tended 6n through the most interesting por- 
tions of Italy, Germany and Switzerland. 
She pictured for her the gray towers, the 
mouldering, ivy- mantled ruins, the blue, 
bright rivers, shadowed by castle-crowned 
cMfe, the gorgeous churches — marvels of 
arehitectar^— flooded with colored Kght and 
thrilling with divincst music, the pictures, 
the statues — marble shapes of beauty, that 
had haunted Marian's dreams ttom her child. 
hood. 



Hioagh Marian quietly tamed from the 
perusal of these letters to the uoioiigeiiial 
work before her, and thoogh shefoliled them 
awav with mechanical calmness, yet all her 
old habit of •elf-veBtraint was needed to 
stifle Che feeding of bitter diacontent with 
wl^ch she looked out upon her own oom- 
moaplaoe surroundinga-^-tha diogy rooA, 
the narrow dirty streets, the plain, plodding 
people, the fla^ hom^y landscape— all coo- 
taining so little to giutify an artistic passioa 
for beauty— an imagination pintog to feed 
itsdf upon those shapes and sounds of ideal 
loveliness^ that loosen the clay fettera of 
thought and bring It a swift roTelation of its 
immortal origin and destiny. 

But Adrienne's letters were the source of 
other and deeper disquietude. To the quick 
eye of Marian, they soon furnished indka- 
tione of a change in the writer. Though 
ever aflbctionate, ttiey became gradnaOy 
more constrained^ They were more guarded 
in their tone, containing few personal aUii- 
sions^ and afibrding rarer ^mpeee into the 
heart of the writer. There was aometinMi^ 
too, a slight tone of bittemesa and misan- 
thropy, so at variance with Adrienne*s for- 
mer nature that Marian was as much atar- 
Ued at perceiving it as if she had seen aao** 
pent rear its head fh>m the box of rose gei^ 
anium in her window. 

Ttie allusions to Mr. DeForest, she noticed, 
grew less abd less frequent, until he was on- 
ly mentioned incidentally, when it was nec- 
essary in the course of narration. Yet, when 
she relered to Aubrey DeForest— his unclCk 
with whom they were travehng — her words 
were colored with the warmth of her old en- 
thusiasm. 

" He, too, is gifted,'* she wrote. ** Glenini 
seems to be an inheritance hi this family, 
yet in him it is not disfigured by thestrai^e 
inconslBtences, the unhappy defldencea that 
so ^hK^uently startle and pain us in thoae 
dowered with the * fifttal Mry gift' Gradn- 
ally, as I came to know him well, I foand 
that he was not only passionately ftmd of 
music, but was Idmself amusiciui of a hi|^ 
order; not only a oridc of art, but an aitiat 
of no mean aMlity, and a poet without seen- 
ing to suspect his ownbeautUhl gift, or ever 
revealing it to others, unless it were oacott- 
Bciously, or by merest accident 

'* And yet this man, aoivefyendewedthna 
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a spirit almost cliildlike in ita reverence for 
goodness — in its iove for and trust in its fel- 
low beings. Ttiere is a quaintness about him 
too— a sweet, rare humor — a peculiar way 
of saying and doing things, which cannot be 
described. But In every revelation of his 
varied nature, tliere is apparent an under- 
tone of sadness— of melancholy, gentle but 
profound. I felt this from the first, but not un- 
til of late have I held the key to the myste- 
ry- 

*' Oh I Marian, if you knew his history, yon 
would not wonder at this. Tou would not 
marvel that there are times when he cannot 
bear the presence even of his dearest friends ; 
when he must shut himself up in solitude and 
wrt^Ue alone with the memories of a strange 
and fateful past But t&e darkness of these 
hoars is for him alone. He comes out from 
his solitary struggle, pale but calm, and gen- 
tler and kinder thun ever to those around— 
cTen to such as' are far beneath him in sta- 
tion.' 

Such was Adrienne's sketch of her hus- 
band's uncle, but in her after letters there 
was frequent mention of him in connection 
with music and art. It was he, who taught 
her to feel the subtle, intricate beauty of the 
picture, the statue or the musical composi- 
tion, that she had before admired without 
knowing why. It was he who sketched for 
her the views she thought most beautiAiI 
— prepared toi her such pleasant surprises as 
a rustic banquet spread upon green rocks 
under the shadow of vines burdened with 
purple clusters— a banquet served by round- 
hatted peasant girls, who brought the lus- 
cious freight of grapes in their willow pan- 
niers, and graced the entertainment with 
dancing and songs. Such a fete, among the 
vineyards an>und the Lake of Geneva, was 
described in the last letter m which Adri- 
enne ever mentioned her husband's uncle. 
That letter was dated f)*om Chamouni— at 
ihfs foot of the ** monarch of mountains," 
and written on the eve of a contemplated 
excursion up the mountain — **as far as the 
grand Mutels perhaps," wrote Adrienne. 
** I leave my letter unfinished that I may ap- 
pead an account of our adyentures and 
'hair-breadth 'scapes,' and enclose a blossom 
of the gentiana mtxjUu^ p\\xcked blue and daz- 
zliD£^ from some frightfbl precipice or cleft 
in the desolate glaciers." 



But the letter eiided abruptly with this 
sentence. There was no description of tho 
mountain excursion — nothin/t but Adri- 
enne's initials written almost illegibly at the 
l)ottom of the page. 

After the reception of this letter, came a 
long interval of silence, full of anxiety and 
foreboding to Marian. Then, after months 
of suspense, came a letter fVom Adrienne, 
announcing that she had been very ill— ill 
to the verge of dissolution, that a little babe^ 
prematurely born, lay in its, iptive in the 
shadow of Mont Blanc,and that she was then 
at Baden, slowly gathering strength again, 
but longing to return to her native land — 
yearning inexpressibly to be clasped to the 
true heart of her sbter— her *' sister-mother," 
she said tenderly, and then added, with an 
unwonted outburst of feeling : ** Oh Marian, 
how often I think of our mother's quiet 
grave under the old oaks of the green church- 
yard, where I know you go to pray. Pray 
for me my sister, that I may be able to bear 
this burden of life ; for sometimes I long ta 
lay it down forever— long to find at my 
mother's side, under the cool, green shadows, 
the place that life can never give to me 
airain." 

Marian mused painfully over what seemed 
to her an outburst of passionate despair, but, 
it was the last she was to see tVom the pen 
of Adrienne. Her succeeding letters, though 
still pervaded by tlie same undefinable con- 
straint, were cheerful and pleasant as before, 
though it is true they were more brief, and 
to JVIarian's quick apprehension, they seemed 
written with an effort Adrienne remained 
s('me months longer in Europe, aud on her 
return, was taken immediately by her hus- 
band to the old family seat of the DeForest's, 
situated up<^>n the coast — on the shore of a 
beautiful little inlet, calleo the Bay of Cedars. 
Here they were Joined by Alice, and attain 
Adrienne wro e, entreating her older sister 
to come to her at once. "I need you," she 
wrote, appealing to that sjster's unselfish 
devotion ; " I need you, Manan, my soul 
cries out for your sustaining presence." And 
the death of Marian's aunt, having now re- 
leased her fVom the bond of duty that had 
detained her so long, Marian hastenecf to her 
sister. 

I The soimd of an approaching vehicle broke 
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upon Warian's retrospect. She looked up, 
and saw an open carriage, containing two 
ladies— one elderly, the other young — who 
smiled affectionately at Alice and spoke to 
her as they passed. 

" It Is Mrs. Naires," said Alice," Adrienne's 
guests have left her, all but Dr. Naires, who 
accompanied them on horseback, and has 
probably stayed to tea." 

" No ; her son— hpr only child. They are 
almost our only intimate vistors, though our 
house is sometimes frequented by gay com- 
pany from Belleport— whicli is a summer re- 
sort, you know. So you think Mrs. Naires 
is handsome. She seems beautiful to me." 

'* But haughty looking," returned Marian, 
recalling the fine, patrician face, the square 
chin, the steady eyes, and firm tliin lips." 

" It is pride of birth, then, for, though 
wealthy, she does not value herself or others 
because of money. That young girl, you 
saw beside her is the music teacher in the 
Belleport academy, though she is the orphan 
daughter of Gen. Bay ford — one of the best 
families of the place. But, look I Marian, 
you can see the bay I " 

The growth of pine and cedar bad become 
less dense, giving place to open spaces cov- 
ered with short coarse grass, and starred 
with tufts of delicate pink flowers, or dotted 
with patches of grey moss, stiff and bristling 
and of a kind unknown to Marian. There 
were occasionally heaps of gray limestone 
rock, spotted with this peculiar moss, and 
crowned with a clump of palmettos, or a 
solitary pine or cedar. The salt sea air blew 
freshly upon Marianas face, and she caught, 
through the trees, glimpses of the blue ex- 
panse beyond. In a few moments the view 
had cleared perfectly, and the beautifbl little 
bay, with its green islets, lay before her, 
burnished by the radiance of a magnificent 
sunset Marian clasped her hands in pass- 
ionate enjoyment Her swift perception 
took in at once the beauty of the picture — 
its lights and shadows, its colors and con- 
trasts—losing not one of its details, from the 
snowy sail, glittering In the distance, to the 
white sea birds that swooped and circled 
Dear her as though chasing their shadows In 
the blue mirror beneath. As she leaned for- 
ward, enjoying the scene with flushing cheek 
and dilating eye, she caught sight of two 
Hguxm^A lady accompanied by a gentleman 



—coming to meet them down the while, 
gravel road that wound along the shore. 
She saw the gentleman stop, and remain 
standing under a large pine by the road, 
playing with his dog, while tho lady advanc- 
ed rapidly towards the carriage, and signaled 
for it to stop. The Inimitable grace of the 
gesture, the slender figure, the nobly poised 
head, the swift, gliding walk— Marian recog- 
nized them instantly. 

" Adrlenne ** she cried, and springing from 
the carriage, was clasped in her sister's 
arms. 

For a moment Marian felt the violent 
beating of the heart that was pressed to hers; 
she felt the slight frame shiver in her arniS) 
and looked for an ouU)ur8t of emotion. Bat 
Adrienne was firet to recover her composure. 
She drew herself gently from her sister's em- 
brace, and resting lier hand M|)on Marian*s 
arm, stood looking earnestly ipto her face. 

"Tou are the same" she said at last 
** Seven years have not changf'd you Marian. 
They have closed your mouth a little more 
firmly, with an expression that means pa- 
tience and resolution, but the eyes — the clear 
gray eyes are still the same — frank and aflec- 
tionate, as when you used to listen so grave- 
ly to my Saturday evening's acknowled^ 
mentof the faults and follies of the week. 
You were always my fiither confessor, Ma- 
rian." 

Marian smiled, but she did not reply. She 
was trying to decipher the puzzling page be- 
fore her — the face, lovely but baffing as 
those that rise up before us from the depths 
of that mysterious realm which lies betweoi 
sleep and wakefulness. 

She was beautiful— more l»eantlful than 
ever in her assured womanhood; and yet 
there was a change — a change, which matu- 
rity alone could not have wrought It was 
a change that Marian felt, without being abk 
to define to her own satisfaction. Indeed, it 
was just now veiled by the tender, playflfl 
smile, with which her sister regarded her; 
yet to Marian, this smile seemed almost as 
sad as Adrienne's tears had formerly been, 
and the lip that wore it looked as though it 
had learned to curl in bitterness. And the 
eyes, they were bright, but no longer clear. 
Behind the gleam of the smile, beyond the 
golden-blue vista of light^ and color, Marinn 
saw, or iknded that she saw, the lurking 
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shadows of pain and wearine4s. But Adri- 
enne turned them away from such close 
tcruliny, saying lightly— 

** Ah, inquisitor ! those eyes of yours are 
keen and searching, as of old. But tliey 
will find nothing in my face to repay tlieir 
trouble — * a hlank, my lord, a hlank.* Yon- 
der is a face, waiting to welcome you, that 
wiJl afford you better entertainment/* 

She signed for the carriage to move on, 
adding— 

'* It is but a short distance to the house. I 
am sure you will like the walk— the evening 
is so beautltul.*' 

Drawing Marian's arm in hers, and taking 
the hand of Alice, she turned up the road of 
firm w^bite sand, strewn with ft'ogments of 
sliells. The gentleman, whom she had left 
leaning against the trunk of the pine now 
turned around, and came forward to meet 
them. 
** l8 it Mr. DeForest? " asked Marian. 
A peculiar expression crossed her sister^s 
fiwje. 

" It is not,'* she said, ** It is Dr. Naires— a 
fiiend of ours." 
"And Mr. DeForest r* 
"Is at home. Ton will see him to night 
Madan, you and Dr. Naires will be friends, I 
am sure. He resembles you in many of his 
qualities. When you know his goodness as 
a son , and his faithfulness as a friend, you 
will understand why, when with him, I so 
often recall tliose words ot your song — 
'Donglat, DoDghu, tender and troe.* '* 
Marian felt the truth of her sister's eulog^, 
as she looked mto hia face, while he held 
her hand a moment afterwards in cordial 
greeting — a face, notbeautifhl like his moth- 
er's, but massive, calm, and manly — with 
that expression of blended gentleness and 
strength one sees in the countenance of the 
king of beiists, and with deep, restful eyes, 
inspiring those who looked into their quiet 
depths to fc-el that here was one who could 
impart help in time of need— one in whose 
calm common sense, no less than in his truth 
and honor, it would be safe to confide. 
s The sun had set, but the gold and purple 
clouds that floated with changing shapes 
overhead, reflected their radiance upon the 
calm bay, upon the &ir island, and white 
tail in the distance, and the mhiiature cape 
—a muTOw arm of land extending curving- 



ly out into the waters, with the deep green 
ot its pines and cedars contrasting vividly 
with the snowy whiteness of its strand. Ma> 
rian looked upon the scene (so much fairer 
than any she had ever beheld) witli emotion 
she could not repress or conceal. Her eyes 
grew misty as though the tears of pure joy 
were ready to start to their lids— her lips 
parted, and her cliceks glowed as the breeze 
blew fresliingly upon it 

" How lovely all this is I " she said at last> 
turning away her eyes and coloring more 
deeply as she became conscious that Dr. 
Naires was watching her with a look of in- 
terest not unmixed with admiration. 

" And it is full of variety," he answered, 
" of ever changing expressions, like the face 
of a beautiful woman. Yonder sea, you 
know, is the mirror of the changeful sky, 
and it has aspects and moods of its own be- 
sides. You will note them all ^yith the eye 
of a lover I fancy — watch them from your 
eyrie up yonder." 

As he spoke, he pointed to the left, and 
Marian, looking around, saw for the first 
time, the house that was to be her future 
home. It crowned an eminence tliat in front 
sloped gradually down to the Bay— a dark, 
solid looking building, buill uf a maU.U 
that resembled gray stone, though moss and 
weather stains had roughened and variegat- 
ed the walls, until in color and appearance, 
they looked like the bark of an ancient oak. 
The building consisted of a basement and 
two upper stories, tlie former having an en- 
trance hall, pierced with numerous arched 
door\yays, while the superstructure Was 
furnished with large windows, closed by 
blinds ot dark, sea-green color. From the 
rear portion of the building, and at a right 
angle with the same, projected a wing, or 
rather almost independent addition, which 
gave to the house, the shape of an inverted 
L. The main body of the building fronted 
the sea and was faced by porticos supported 
by massive, fluted columns, while verandas 
ran along the wing, upheld by a row of pil- 
lars of lighter shape. 

All houses have physiognomies; this one, 
wore to Marian's eyes, a feloomy and forbid- 
ing look, as it stood thus against its far off 
back ground of dusky pines — moss-stained 
and lichen-spotted, (less from age than ex- 
posure to the warm, moisture of the climate) 
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'With its dark-shattered windows and heavy 
porticos, half draped by some strange T^ne 
with large leaves and deep-cupped, purple 
blossom. As she lool^ed up at it, she was 
oppressed with a sudden, undefinable gloom. 
Her gay spirits vanished ; she felt a shiver, 
as of dread, pass over her — such a shiver as 
seiz'^s persons unaccountably at times, in 
the midst of lively action or conversation, 
causing them to stop abruptly, and say, half 
laughing, but with paler lips—** Borne one is 
treading upon my grave.*' 

Was it a presentiment, which thus seized 
Harlan upon the threshold of her future 
home, and was that an evil omen which met 
her at the gate— that strange figure of a wo- 
man, tall and statuesque, with dead-pale ikce 
under a cowl of black lace ? She passed 
them without speaking, hardly inclining her 
head, or lifting the heavy lids of her eyes. 
She was dressed in some gray material, with 
ft wide, unshapely black cape muffling her 
figure, and a black headdress, drawn like a 
hood over her forehead, and fastened under 
lier chin. 

*' What a singular looking person,** said 
ILarian. "Who is she?** 

" Alice's music teacher. She is going out 
Ibr the solitary walk she has taken at this 
hour every evening since she came." 

'* Is she foreign ? She looks like an Ital- 
ian.*' 

" We do not know, she has been with us 
but a week, and she is quite reserved about 
herself. Indeed, she only speaks when she 
is particularly addressed, and never makes 
her appearance, except at lesson hours, or 
When summoned to meals. But I fancy I 
can detect a foreign accent in her speech.** 

"And her name?" 

"Is Mrs. Madalon Florls. A romantic 
same, is it not, for such adull,stupid-looking, 
ordinary person?** 

"Dull-looking, I grant you,** said Dr. 
l^alres ; " but not ordinary. I have never 
seen any one like her, and that queer dress 
— ^oes she always wear it? ** 

" Always— incluahre of the black lace cap, 
tod the black capo, buttoned closely around 
the throat. When I look at her, I am al- 
ways reminded of a nun absorbed in her 
beads, or in some saintly reverie.** 

" And yet. Miss Alice, if you catch a flash 
of the eyes, hidden bo persistently under 



their lids, they will banish all idea of the 
convent Those eyes are not nun-like, what- 
ever their dropped lids may be.** 

"And did you know nothing of her 
before she come among you?** asked Ma- 
rian. 

It was to Adrienne the question had been 
addressed, but she did not speak immediate- 
ly, and it was Alice who answered. 

" Nothing— that istw did not Mr. Defor- 
est engaged her. I believe she is an old ac- 
quaintance of his." 

"And he told you nothing about her?** 
persisted Marian— this time, looking pointed- 
ly at Adrienne. 

" I did not ask. She seemed quiet and 
well conducted, and I was soon satisfied of 
her ability to teach — ^her stupid, unattractive 
appearance not seeming to detract tVom her 
musical capacity. Marian, look at these su- 
perb hydrangeas.** 

She folded back the large leaves and bent 
over the magnificent clusters of blue hydran- 
geas, blowing upon either side of the broad 
flight of steps, that led over the l)asement to 
the portico above. On entering the house, 
Marian looked eagerly around the wide, 
handsomely furnished hall hoping to see 
Mr. DePorest. But It was empty .except ft>r 
the presence of the stately colored house 
keeper, who redeved her with a majestic 
" curtsey," and led the way upstairs. Mari- 
an refrained f^om again mentionlns: Mr. De- 
Forest's name to Adrienne, for she had been 
q^ulck to notice her calm avoidance of any 
reference to her husband — the same she had 
seen in her letters Ibr a long time prerioQi, 
and which she had inxlously wondered at, 
without wishing to force her sistei^ cosdl- 
dence by direct hiqnlries. She was tfainkiB; 
of it now, so anxiously that she bmrdly no- 
ticed the pretty appurtenances of her room, 
but hurriedly changed her dress and went 
down stairs. Adrienne met her at the Ibot 
of the steps and drawing her hand throng 
her arm, took her out upon the portico to 
watch a moonride on the Bay. 

They stood in silence, while the great 
ruby-tinted globe rose slowly fkom the bo§- 
om of the waters, and changed ita hoe Ibr 
one of purest sllrer. Instantly, by the mag- 
ic of the moonbrams, the scene was trans* 
formed into one of fkiry-like encbantOMBbL 
The thin «kmds;'bDrerftigaMimd the moon. 
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ieemed 4M>at8 of poarl floatiAf in a purple 
•ea ; ibe isltndv eimdled on the Wftvcs, look- 
ed aa iklen of peace and lovelkieBs, and jibe 
oedar gro?ei atretcbing away to the rigbt, be- 
came an encbanted forest, full of mysterioos 
labyriDtba and bowers of beanty. 

Marian gaxed upon It long, witb deep and 
wordless admiration; then she turned her 
^es to the &oe of her sister. She, too, was 
gazing forward, bnt her look was abstracted, 
her thoaghts not of the beanty of earth or 
iky. The current of Marian's thoughts 
dianged as she looked npon the pure, Greek 
profile of that beautiftd face— the slender, 
elegant figure, the exquisite throat, and ivory 
arm,gtoaming in the moonlight 

" Adrieune,*' she said, " why did you pre- 
Ssr to live in this isolated place-— yon, who 
are so fitted for society ? Why did you not 
reside in some city ? *' 

** I did not dioose this place for a reA- 
dence,'' she answered ; ** and yet 1 preter its 
solitude. I fitted for society ? Surely, you 
mistake. At least, I am not fitted for it now. 
I have lost my taste lor it*' 

^ But not your love of nature, I am glad 
losee." 

** Yes, in a measure. The grandeur of 
earth and sky and ocean do not thrill and el- 
evate me now as they once did." 

" Her &ce was still averted. Marian look- 
ed at her, and repeated sofUy-- 

** Salferliig*! mournftil itory 
Xntt bo woftilly long and trne. 
When It llndi me noting OoA's ^ory. 
Bat not as I naed to do.** 

The mild white ihoe that was suddenly 
torned to her told its own tale. ^ Suffering's 
mournful story" had been woiully long 
and tma Marian saw at a ghince by the 
searching, truth-telling moonbeams what the 
garish daylight had not revealed. This 
qaeenly woman, so rarely, delicately proud, 
with a soul so aspiring and a heart contain- 
ing eoob a htgh-bnUt altar of devotion— was 
a captive in her life, and a beggar in her af- 
liBctions. 

** Adrienne," she said, ** youarechanged— 
sadly chttiged. What has happened to 
you^" 

** Do not ask," she answered hoarsely. 
" There «re cbamb^v hi the heart-*hannted 
dumibers— that must be kept closed ibrever. 
Kot even iriendship most croQS thefa* gloomy 



thresh^. In all that oooeems the past fda 
cannot help me, Marian. Your presences 
your strong, calm, cheerful presence— and 
your sustaining affection is wluU; I want Jlo 
help me bear a life that hss lost its ^ling ot 
hope. Teach me patient endurance, Ma- 
rian." 

'* It can be learned only by loo^cing beyond 
the clouds and storms of this transitoiy 
scene— looking at life in the light of eterniliy 
— regarding duty, and not happiness, as the 
one great idea to be enforced 1^ the pres- 
ent life of discipline and preparation." 

There vras a silence of some moments. At 
last, Adrienne sighed wearily. 

'* If one's duty were always plain." site 
said : *' if it did not seem to conflict to pain- 
folly with othei* obligations— if— " she ooii- 
tinued, turning to her sister, and looiting 
wildly into her face— "if Fate did not some- 
times ttH-ust the soul into a lal^nth of hor- 
rible perplexity, where paths crossed, and 
conflicting duties goaded it in opposite dime- 
tious, and 4iope died out, leaving the cold- 
ness and bladmees of despair!" 

'' Adrienne, my own sister t what is the 
meaning of thisf" 

" Hush," she said. ** We will not speak 
of it agi^ Dear Marian, perhaps I was 
selfish in sending for you to come to me,but 
I hope you will not be unhappy here. I 
shall try not to cast my shadow over you. 
Alice is foil of girlish vivacity and we have 
the society of the Naires — mother and son. 
We see no one else intimately, though we 
sometimes entertain company that you 
would find pleasant, particularly in the sum- 
mer, when Belleport is foil of gay visitors. 
I have a small aviary of native birds, "md a 
little garden plot of flowers. These divert 
me. In the library you will find a cabinet 
of curiosiUes tolerably fiiU, and a good col- 
lection of books. I hope, dear sister, yon 
will not be unhappy here." 

She pressed her sister's hand hi hers, and 
her Up trembled, as she contfaiued to look 
into Marhin's troubled, affectionate lace. She 
had not once alluded to her husband, yet 
Marian felt that tliis unexplained trouble was 
referable to him, or connected with him in 
some way. Her anxiety to see him was in- 
tensified, bnt they were sunummed to tea, 
and he had not made his appearance. They 
waited for him, before dtting down to the 
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bitgbily lighted table, cheerAil with itosll- 
▼er and china appointments. 

Marian, standing with her back to the 
door, examined a pictnre over the side^board, 
while she listened eagerly for the expected 
step in the balL She heard the voice of Dr. 
Naires. 

"Good eveninar Mr. DePorest" 

8he tnnied hastily. She had heard no 
one enter, but there stood before her now 
the most singular and picturesque figure she 
had ever seen — tall, for beyond the ordinary 
bight, yet most symmetrically shaped, the 
ordinary dress-coat^ a loose, cloak-like gar- 
ment, elaborately embroidered in black and 
fiistened in ih>nt by clasp of jet and gold. 
His air was at ance m^estic and gracehil, 
his fiice. colorless and thin, with regular fea- 
tures and a feminine mouth and cheek, to 
which wad contrasted a long, black, glossy 
beard that curled down (torn his chin. His 
^e brows were black, and clearly defined 
on his marble-like skin, as were the long 
lashes that drooped on his cheek. To in- 
crease, the singularity of his appearance,the 
Jet-black hair, which was pushed back from 
his forehead, fell in large, loosely curling 
locks almost to his shoulders. 

He came into the room with a listless, ab- 



sorbed air, and acknowledged Dr. Nalre% 
salutation by a slight bend oiT the head and 
an absent smile. When Marian was pre- 
sented to him he hardly looked at ber, al- 
though he took her band and bowed over it 
low and gracefully, murmuring some musi- 
cal words of welcome. His strange, ap- 
pearance, his wild, singular beauty, his state- 
ly, abstracted mann^ bewildered Marias. 
Alice, who had been talking gaily with Dr. 
Naires, became suddenly silent, and conver- 
sation would have flagged had not Adrienne, 
with ready tact, turned to Dr. Nafa^ and in- 
troduced some common topic, which forced 
Marian to talk, while she herself threw out 
suggestive remarks with her cmtoiiiaiy 
grace. 

l^Ir. DeForest ate little, but did not Join in 
the couversalion— scarcely seetnod to hear 
it, as he sat drinking coflee from a grotesque- 
ly shaped cup, which a servant behind him 
assiduously filled ih)m a silver coffee pot be- 
side his plate. 

Marian watched Adrienne^s manner to 
him. It was courceous-^o more. There 
was no token of repressed resentment, or of 
wounded affection— no flushing or paling, or 
covert watching of the countenanoe. Her 
manner was sunply one of indifi^wnce. 



[to be continxjed.] 



THERE IS A GOD. 



BY LORD BBOUGHAM. 



^* There is a Ood," ill ottnre cries ; 

A tboasand tongues proclaim 
His arm almighty, mind all wise, 
And bid each Toice hi chorus rli« 

To magnify His name. 

Thy srm, treat Natare^s Sire dirine, 

Assidioos we adore— 
Re jeetbig godheads at whose ahrln* 
Benighted nations blood and wine 

In vain libations poar. 

Ton coimtleas woilds In bonndless space, 

Myriads of miles each hour 
Their mighty orbs as carions trace, 



As the blue circle studs the ikce 
Of that enameled flower. 

Bat Thou, too, madest that Aowek^ gttf 

To glitter in the dawn ; 
The hand that fixed the light of day. 
The blaalng comet launched away. 

Fainted the velvet faiwo. 

" As flille a sparrow to the ground 

Obedient to Thy will," 
By the same law those globes wheel ronnd. 
Bach drawing each, yet all atUl ftmnd 
In one eternal system boond, 

One order to italflU. 
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Margaret Junkin was the second daughter 
of the Bev. George Juokio, D. D., Presbyte- 
rian minister of some note in the Southern 
portion of that Church. Dr. Junkin was 
President of LaFayette CoUege^Easton, and 
up to 1860, of Washington College, Va. 
The successor of the Rev. Dr. Junkin in the 
Presidential chair of the latter college is 
Robert E. Lee. '* StonewaH" Jackson was 
one of its Professors in the term of Dr. Jun- 
kin, whose eldest daughter was the wife of 
the ftimous Confederate leader. Dr. Junkin 
recently died. 

Miss Junkin was a recent contributor to 
the Southern Literary Messenger, during the 
editorship of John R. Thompson. The fol- 
lowing poem appeared in 1849 : 

AN AP08TI10PHB TO NIAGARA. 
Wonder of wonders I Earth has naoKbt In all 
Her realm of beauty and ma^iflcence 
To matoh thy matchless jcrandear t Qloriona Blaoo 
Betiret pavilioned *mid0t hie mantling mists, 
Nor dares to claim a riyalrj with thee. 
The Alpine cataracts, that headlong leap 
From heights so dizzy that they flill dispersed 
In fleecy sheets of fotfm, are bat the play 
Of Nature in her frolic mood, compared 
With thy Tast whirl of waters. The load roar 
Of Ocean in its fhry only soems 
A deadeuM echo to thy ceaseless plunge. 
That giant Arch, whose grand proportions fill 
The gaser's soul with such sublimity 
That thought withdraws dismayed, serenely itanda, 
A Hlent witness of its Builder's power; 
Whilst thou, sublimer still, doth make appeal 
To thjs amazed and awe-struck ear no less 
Than to th* enraptured, overflowing eye t 
Thoa hast no rival. Earth had only need 
Of one such model of stupendous skill. 
To show forth Bit might and nuO^ty, 
Who gave thee all thy glory. 

Feeble man. 
In thine overmastering presence, shrinks appalled 
At his own nothingness. Can his weak hand 
Prevent thy leap tremendous f Can he blow. 
With vaonting wisdom's breath, tba veil aalde 
That shroada thine awlhl bosom, and behold 
The dread abyss beneath f Or can he snatch 
One Jewel fkY>m the rainbow ^iadem, [queen t 

Wherewith the son hath crowned thee sovereign 

I tremble as I gate— and yet my soul 
* From volume edited by Ida Raymond, in preea. 
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Revives again with this indwelling thought— 
That though thy stunning torrent pour itself 
In nndinnnished volume, on and on. 
For oentnriea nnsnmmed— there ii a time 
When all that makes thee now so terrible 
(Yet in thy greatest terror lovely still) 
Shall sink to bilence quiet as the grave : 
But now I stand upon thy fBarfhl brink. 
In mnte, strluDge wonder rapl^I, who appear 
So evanescent when compared with thee. 
Shall rise superior o*er this fiUling earth. 
Whose ruins shall become thy sepulchre t 

In 1857, she published a Tolume entitled 
" Bilverwood— A Book of Memories.** 

Col. J. T. L. Preston. A. M., the husband 
of the subject of this sketch, is one of the 
faculty of the Virginia Military Institute, of 
Lexington. f 

Mrs. Preston's most ambitious effort is the 
poem of " Beechenbrook— A Rhyme of the 
War," one of the most successful poems ever 
published from the South. It was favorably 
noticed by journals North and South. Says 
one critic : 

" This poem is idyllic in form, and poetic 
hi measure. It consists of some 1,150 lines, 
the monotonous flow of Which is relieved by 
the introduction of six Ijrrics. As re^rds 
poetic merit, * Beechenbrook * is aBsthetically 
deficient. The metrical form adopted wsb, 
in itself, a serious obstacle, which has not 
been overcome. The beauties of * Beechen- 
brook * almost hide its defects. It is posi- 
tively crowded with touches of nature and 
pathos. A spirit of deep lamentation per- 
vades the narrative, which is even evident in 
the proud psean which concludes the poem.*' 

[Could the pen of the sister-in-law of 
'* Stonewall ** Jackson utter aught but plahi- 
tive ** lamentation,** when it touches upon 
the Confederate war?] 

Mrs. Preston has written because she 
"thought in numbers, and the nmubers 
came **— not tor popular notice, nor from ne- 
cessity—as, alas t so many of her conntry- 
women have been forced to do since the 
war by the reverses of fortune. She is so 
happy as to be lifted above want or acci- 
dents of poverty. She hat written tor paa- 
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time and from patriotism ^as tlie amasement 
in Uie pleasant idleness of a life devoted, not 
to literature, but to the womanly car«s and 
pleasures which a large establishment, hus- 
band, children and ** society" force upon her. 
Mrs. Preston is a frequent contributor— and 
has been since its commencement— to the 
**Land we Love "—General fliU, its editor, 
being a warm personal firiend of hers. Bbe 
also contributes to various other Southern 
Journals. In the language of one ot the 
most popular writers of our ** Southland," 
Mrs. Preston to '* head andshoiildem** above 
the mi^rity of our writers. A Northern 
Journal that can find nothing excellent that 
is r^^arded (torn the Ckntfederate ^tatid-poini^ 
is forced to acknowledge, ** * Beechenbrook - 
is quite an advance on the majority of South- 
ern verse." 

'* To the authors own people," the par- 
tial critic continues— (by th« way, Mrs. Pres- 
ton was bom in the| North— Pennsylvania, 
we believe) — ** ui^aded as yet by the wor- 
ship of ma^y literarj' Idols, this book must 
be peculiarly grateAil. ]^ven we of the 
Norths who are not tainted by that sombie 
fimatioism that sees no good in Nazareth, 
may find in it much to admire and applaud. 
The verse is graceful and flowing, and the 
language and sentiment prove the aathor to 
be a lady of refined and cultivated taste." 

Many readers of this will recognize a 
loene portrayed in Mrs. Dunbar's letter to 
her husband. Here is what ehe writes to 
Mm: (See^'Beechenbrodc") 



** Our beantifbl borne— ts I write It I weep— 
Our beaotltal borne is a tmooldertog heap 1 
And blickened and hlitted and grim and foriora, 
Ita elilmneyi etaod stark in the mitta of tbe mont 

**I stood in mj womanlj helpleaaneas, weak— 
Tlioofi:)! I feU a Imve eolor was kindliiur my cheek- 
And I plead by the sacredest things of tbdr Utc*- 
Bt the love that thej bore to their chUdreo— Ihcfr 

wives— 
By the homes left bddnd them, whoeo joys tbeyksd 

shared— 
By the Qod that should judge them, that mhMshsdl 

be spared. 

"* As weU might I plead with the whirlwind to sisy. 
As it crashUu^ eats throogh the forest ita way 1 
I know that my eye flashed a passionate ire, 
As they scomfhlly flung me their answer of Are !** 

We will conclude this article with astanxa 
or two from " Yirgmia Capta." They hare 
so much of sublime submission — the cat- 
quered to the conquerer— in them : 

^The arms that wore the shield, atrip bare 
The hand that held the martial rein. 
And hurled the spear on many a plain — 
Stretch— till they clasp the shackles there I 

** Bend thoogh thou must beneath his wUl, 
Let not one atiject moan have place, 
But with miO^tle, sUent grace. 
Maintain thy regal bearing stin. 



** Weep if thoa wilt, with proud, sad mSen, 
Thy blasted hopes— thy peace andoao— 
Tet brave live on— nor seek to shun 
Thy ikte, like Egypt's oonquared (^eea. 

** Though Ibrced a captlve^s place to flU, 
In the triumphal train— yet thero. 
Superbly, like Zenobla, wear 
Thy chains- VirgMa vktrix stm ! ** 



LIFE AND SONG. 



BT SIBNBT LANIBR. 



If life were caught by a darionet, 
And a wild heart, throbbing in ^e reed. 

Should thrill Ite joy and triU ita fret 
And utter ita k>?e In lore's own deed. 

Then would this breathing darioaat 
Type what I would that I might be ; 

For none o' the poeta ever yet 
Has wholly lined his minstrelsy. 

Or wholly sung his tne, true thooglil, 
Or utteriy bodied forth his hfe, 



Or made what Qod made when He wrought 
One perfect self of man and wlfb. 

Or lived and sung, that Life and SoBf 
Xti^ht each express the other's sH, 

Oareless if litis or art were long 
Since both were one, to stand or idL 

So that the wonder struck the crowd. 
Who shouted It about the land : 

£2* wng was only a Uvinff aloudy 
m» wdtk wata OngkiqwUhhUiamd! 
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CHAPTER V. 

Therb, in all his magnificent manhood, a^ 

he vainly thought, stood Gen. B , with 

an exquisitely prepared toilette. His white 
handlcerchief sent forth its rich perfume, and 
fluttered in his hand liliea signal of distress. 

She would have cried "help," but she ex- 
pected insult, and she knew that none there 
would ofTer her protection, and looking alone 
to a divine power, slie said : 

" To what force of circumstances, sir, am 
I indebted for this honor ? I had hoped that 
jrou would have allowed me the privacy I 
80 humbly asked, as it was the only boon I 
craved at your hands.*' 

Already bad he entered the door, and 
carelessly taking his seat, insisted that she 
should take the other, telling the guard at 
the door that no other company should be 
Admitted, as Miss Southerland was not pre- 
pared to enteitain. 

" And how does my proud beauty like her 
prison-lifbf It does not accord well with 
the velvet cushions of your palatial old home, 
and yet, from the peculiar caste of yourflno- 
Jy chiseled teatures, I presume you prefer 
this life to accepting pardon fVom my hum- 
ble selt How becoming to you is that bold 
hauteur. Tou will make me feel like play- 
ing traitor, and desert my own cause, if you 
elevate yourself so far above me." 

" Villain^oward that you are— did you 
not know there were no iMiyonets by to si- 
lence your vile tongue, you would not dare 
to thus profane my privacy. Is this your 
boasted patriotism— your love of country, 
that you thus come and insult the daughters 
of those whom you would be afhdd to meet in 
the Held, unless your opposing numbers were 
four times as strong — is ^his the way you 
teach us to do honor to your red, white and 
blue, which, before it was dishonored, was 
the pride and gloiy of the South. Do yon 
think that you can, with your sycophantic 
smile, bleak my moral strength, and force 
me to become your victim ? ** 

" Nav, nay, my pretty Hygera, If 1 thought 
(719) 



so I would prosecute my suit with more 
zeal ; but it is because you are so different 
from women generally that I am resolved to 
curb that unyielding spirit— villaUi though 
you think me, and no mortal man daro ad- 
dress me thus. Villain though I may be, I 
mean to make no unholy approaches to yon ; 
for if lips such as yours pronounce mine to 
be were ever inclined to utter words unwor- 
thy of a man in your presence, your purity 
would drive them back into my very teeth. 
Until now I never before met the woman 
whom I would wed. I have seen life in 
every form — I have seen innocence bend low 
its head before the wily betrayer, and the 
next moment it lay in the dust a blighted 
flower— I have seen the faithless wife become 
pale before the enraged husband— I have 
seen the pure, beautiful, modest girl breathe 
out her life in a baptism of tears and bitter- 
ness because, forsooth, another, perhaps less 
lovely, had stolen into the heart Cif him who 
once plighted his foith to her ere she knew 
that there was falsehood in the world— all 
this have I seen, until I have vainly written 
* treachery ' on everything beautiful that met 
my eye ; but in you all my boasted wisdom has 
been refuted. I see before me a patriot wo- 
man—one who cannot be moved to swerve 
from her allegiance by the most terrible 
threats. I see before me one who, for the 
sake of that love I have so long regarded as 
idle prating, braved the anger of the pow- 
erful—the terrors of the prison— aye, even 
my eflftt)ntery, and yet she swerves not. By 
Heavens, Florence Southerland, you shall be 
mine, and FU become the veriest slave that 
ever did his master's will. I have wealth, 
great wealth, and it shall go into your ser- 
vice-but do not interrupt me." 

"I interrupt you?" murmured the heroic 
girl. " Of what avail would It be that 1 , 
should throw a stone against a mighty tor- 
rent ? What am I, that I can lift up my 
voice and plead against such blasphemy of a 
holy subject ? Tou think yon pnderstand 
my nature, but let me tell you tliat you lit- 
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tie know my spirit of endurance under trial, 
and now let me undeceive you. Sir, 1 am 
vainly tryinp: to calm this leellng that I may 
address you as a reasonable man, but if I 
give vent to words unbecoming a lady, re- 
member that I am not responstble. Sooner 
than wed you I would undei^go every tor- 
ture that human cruelty could devise. Were 
you not a national enemy, no human power 
could cause me to perjure myself with talse 
vows— no, not if you had the power to rob 
the ocean of its coveted treasures, or could 
Jay at my &ct the countless stars. In con- 
trast with my misery, and the loss of my 
self-respect, the possession of worlds would 
only make me realize my poverty of affec- 
tion. Judging from your manner, sir, I pre- 
sume that such a positive rejection of your 
generous suite has been hitherto unknown 
to you. With shame I confess that some of 
my sex, born and reared in our beautiful 
South, have so far forgotten duty and pa- 
triotism as to wed with the acknowledged 
enemies of our country. Even your army, 
with its despotic recklessness, has brought 
upon us no such humiliation. They have 
robbed us of our homes, our possessions, our 
comforts, and our loved ones ; but by such a 
step our daughters have branded us with 
shame.*' 

** Miss Soutlierland, do not exasperate me ; 
I am poor, frail, human nature, and my 
strength must not be tried too far. I would 
not exonerate my army from all censure — ^ 
like all invading armies, tlie women and 
children of your country have suffered in- 
tensely at their hands. All this 1 admit,, 
with the honesty of a man, who for the first 
time in his life feels himself to be as an atom 
of dust in contrast with your noble woman- 
hood, but with pride I assert that no South- 
ern woman ever suffered indignity at my 
bands, and that I have never yet tailed to 
punish the dastaidly coward who would dare 
approach the weak, unprotected female with 
insult or scorn. But though I am not such 
an able champion of my cause as Miss Soutb- 
erland is of hers, I believe that I still retain 
enough of honor to defend the cause I call 
mine. Until now I did not believe that a 
weak and tender fiame, such as yours, could 
show forth such learlessness of spirit. It 
awes me, while it makes me scorn myself, 
to tliink that I, a man who once boasted of 



his powerful strength, have become even as 
a weak, shrinking boy, afraid to trust my 
lips to speak, lest they utter that which might 
cause you to loathe me.** 

In the excitement of the moment he had 
risen from his seat, and throw\ng his hair 
back trom his fine brow, he stood belore 
Florence Southerland. She saw his weak- 
ness, and gloried in her victoi^, not that she 
felt that it added one laurel to her wreath— 
not that it touched her heart with one throb 
of sympathy to a single invader ol that im- 
mense army, but she saw that she had ac- 
complislied her purpose. Now she knew 
her glorious revenge. Her voice, always as 
soft as the whispering wind, as clear as a 
marriage bell, now seemed to the ear of that 
man of the world as an echo of low, soft 
strains from the spirit-land. He did not ap- 
proach her. No, no, when the heart be- 
comes purified by a pure, honorable love, it 
manifests itself in every action. He knew 
and felt that when she did speak that It 
would be to pronounce his doom in words 
never to be recalled, ^o lofty was the pe- 
destal on which he had elevated her that had 
she, in that hour, have faltered in her duty 
to her cause, the ideal would have fallen 
from its throne, and all tlie beautiful trust in 
woman that she had inspired had been 
again lost. 

** Again, Miss Southerland, and for the last 
time, 1 open my lips to plead my cause be- 
fore you. If it savors of profanity that I 
dare to love you forgive me — if it seems sao- 
nlege that I stand in your presence and 
breaiiie tliat word whose strciigth and holi- 
ness 1 have never before realized, forgive me. 
Ask of me what sacrittce you will, inflict 
upou me the severest penance ever given to 
mortal man, and though it be death in its 
worst form Y\\ not shrink fl-om it Shall I 
become a very traitor, and betray the cause 
I have espoused into the hands of a woman, 
whose fearlessness has converted me into the 
veriest coward that ever lived ? Aye, though 
they nail me to the accursed tree, even then, 
Florence Southerland, 1*11 dely them If thou 
art but mine — my cherished wife.** 

" Not another word. General B . In 

listening to you thus far I have forgotten 
what was due my dignity; but when your 
lips pronounce that woii * wife ' every feel- 
ing of my soul rebels against the desecra- 
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lioD, even as we have rebelled against this 
hated government, whose oppression, it 
seems, will never end until every spot of our 
Southern land is red with the blood of her 
sons. Thinkest thou I could ever litt my 
eyes to your own as your wife, when I know 
that your hand was even then makini; ready 
the dagger to plunge into the hearts of our 
fathers and brothers. In every soft beam of 
moonlight I would see the spirit of some 
loved one sleeping on the battle field— in 
every sighing wind would I hear the groans 
of oar dying men, as amidst the cannon's 
roar they yielded up their souls to One more 
just than man — ^yes, even at the altar, where 
angels should love to linger, even there 
would arise a host of departed martyrs, ap- 
proaching me, not with bitter taunts, such 
as come from mortal lips, but with silence 
more touching in its language than words of 
gall Nay, nay, when I lie down and close 
my eyes to the joys and sorrows of life, let 
me feel that I can arise in the image of 
Christ, true to myself and to my beloved 
South. For all that I have said or done to 
wound your feelings, or proffered affection, 
1 ask yoar leniency — lor the respect shown 
me, when you had authority U) act other- 
wise — for your gentlemanly bearing to an 
unprotected woman in your power, I beg 
leave to return my kindest wishes. I have 
said much to exasperate you ; let it all be 
forgotten. And should you ever fall into 
the hands of our brave people, you shall be 
made to know that a foe can be magnani- 
mous." 

What a struggle was raging within that 
man's bosom — right pleading against wrong 
—honest* affection against the demon re- 
venge. But the conflict *wa8 over. With 
the generosity of a man when once redeem- 
ed from error, he again spoke : 

"Yon are free, Miss Soulherland. No 
longer are you a prisoner. Your words, 
which have placed an eternal barrier between 
lis, have awakened within me the knowledge 
that right ever brings its own reward. Should 
we never meet again, the remembrance of 
your kind words will ever linger in my car, 
urging me on to good and noble deeds. A 
carriage shall await you in a few moments, 
when you shall be restored to your ihther. 
The hand that took you from him must be 
the hand to reetore hid treasure. This isthe ' 



only privilege I claim from you. Shall it 
be granted?" 

** Would it were a greater favor, General 

B , that I might prove my gratitude; tor 

even gratitude is not an offering to be re- 
jected." 

A few moments, and General B haa 

conducted our heroine to her carriage, ac- 
companying heron horseback, thereby show- 
ing her his great respect. Though bat fbur 
days had elapsed since the departure of 
Florence Soulherland, it had left sad traces 
on the features of Herbert Lee. Homeless 
pnd alone— those two words comprised for 
him a lifetime of anguish and sorrow. He 
had heard nothing from Florence since she 
left. Her soft kiss was upon bis hps— in 
prayer he had given her up to Heaven, feel^ 
ing that in that lonely prison the spirit of 
Adele Vernon would be with her. She was 
never absent from him ; in the sunrise and 
the sunset— at twilight and in the midnight 
hour, her sott hand was on his brow— her 
soft breath fanned his cheek ; he fblt that, 
day by day, his strength was waning— that 
link by link the chain was growing weaker 
that bound him to things of time. He was 
becoming weary of his pilgrimage — his stout 
frame was gradually yielding to the decay of 
nature, and since this last sudden excite- 
ment he had been threatened with an affec- 
tion of the heart, which physicians often 
told him would finally cause his delith, an- 
less particularly cautious. 

As Florence entered the room, accompa- 
nied by General B , Herbert Lee started 

from his reclining position, as if to await 
some new terror. 

" Are you safe from the demons, darling, 
or have they onlyg^ven you a little ftirlough 
to make your prison Wts more charming 
when you return ? Let me see yon, Florie, 
dear. Why, you hold a haughtier head than 
when they sent their minions to bear away 
my treasure. Come hide yoar head beneath 
my arms, as in the days of yoar childhood. 
It is feeble now, but strong enough for af* 
fection*8 clasp. But to whom am I indebted 
for the honor of this visit ? Excuse me that 
I did not observe your presence." 

" When you know my mission, Mr. Lee, 
perhaps you will give me a more kindly 
greeting. I came to restore to yoar care and 
keeping she whom I cmelly wrested ftom 
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yoxL To her am I indebted for the knowl- 
edge that there is a refined, exquisite and in- 
ate loyelioess, wliich flattery cannot snlly — 
& purity of character which can withstand 
eyery attacic made upon it by friend or foe, 
and if perchance the Golden Gate ever be 
opened to admit m^ into the * holy of holies,* 
to that pare woman alone shall I be imkbt- 
ed for the glorious privilege.** 

As he turned to leave the apartment he 
paused, as in doubt whether he should carry 
out his intention, bnt as the desire was irre- 
sistible, he extended his hand to Florence 
Southeriand. So much of profound respect 
mingled itself with the action, that she did 
not hesitate to accept the proffered courtesy. 
Qur heroine was no prude, dear reader, fbr 
•he went to no extremes in anything, neither 
did a blush nuintle her cheek as she extend- 
ed her hand. She had made a friend of an 
aivowed foe. With the generosity of a true 
man he had acknowledged the wrong done 
her, and as fkr as possible he had repaired 
the wrong. 

^'Your khidness has not fallen on cold 
hearts. General B . May a Just God re- 
ward you and yours for all the considera- 
tion shown my dear &therand myself— may 
the blessings of the good and true ever fol- 
low you. General B . The happiness 

of this hour repays me for the &>ur da^^ of 
terrible darkness through which I have 
passed. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Tread softly, oh ye that enter that sacred 
chamber, for the great and good, the noble 
and true spirit of Herbert Lee is near by 
*Mhe silent river.** One of those terrible 
Bpasms of the heart, which must eventually 
cause the wasted fVame to succumb to the 
fdl destroyer, has Just passed off, and by his 
side sits Florence Southeriand, wiping from 
his Boble brow the cold death dew already 
colleotod there. Was there ever such ten- 
dcmets, such soul-tliriUing affection as beam- 
od fW>m those eyes, which through life had 
watehed the coming of that dying man as 
she was now, in silence and in tears, waiting 
^ iie '^i^HE^l of death** to bear him from 
her. 

All signs of amcalsh had passed from his 
QQWHtenattce; it waa as If the voice of heaven- 



ly inspbatioa spoke through that nobk 
wreck: 

"* A little nearer, darling, that I may once 
more look on thee, Florie. Lay your little 
liand in mine, and once more shelter on my 
faithful breast that little head which, had 
God spared my life, would never have known 
a resting place more fond and true. When 
your gentle mother, Florie, almost an angel, 
I Grave you into my keeping, she said, ' Hold 
firm the little hand, Herbert; and if, pe^ 
chance, temptation comes tighten your clasp.' 
For eighteen years I have stood pilot by your 
siae, braving the storm in my own person, 
whilst you, darling, have been safely shelter- 
ed. No rough wind has blighted the flow- 
er Adele left me to nourish with my love. It 
has grown in beauty and lovehness by my 
side, until there is not a rose In all the land 
that can vie with my own. In modesty and 
beauty you have put forth the tender leaves 
which make the perfect flower, while your 
heart, sweet lamb^has brought forth precious 
fruit, which will one day be perfected whea 
you reach the other shore,'* 

*' Father, dear father, you are endowing me 
with virtues that I do not possess, and oh 1 
iu this sad hour doubly I feel my own weak- 
ness. Has Qot my Heavenly Father said, 
* When thy father and thy mother forsake 
thee, then will I take thee up.* Oh ! where 
is my fai|h— my trust ? Motherless — father- 
less — Marion, my beloved, perhaps wound- 
ed perbaps dying I Oh I God, send the bless- 
ed spirit of my adored mother to lift op her 
child.'* 

** Florie, the light is fast fkding fh>m my 
eyes, but it is only the light which precedes 
the eternal day. There are but two remidn- 
ing Unks which bind me to this fleeting, mis- 
erable world, and my failing breath wama 
me that but for a few moments longer shall 
they be unbroken. Fain would I, my dar- 
Img, have lived to see the one hope of my 
life realized — fain would I have known that 
you were clasped in the strong arms of Ma- 
rion Lee ere I had let loose the little hand 
that now flutters like a wounded bird in my 
own. But God, in His mysterious way^aays, 
"Not thy will but mine,*' and I bow to His 
wise decree. Soon I shall be in the presence 
of God and Adele Yemon, my pure, sinless 
and only love. What message shall I bear 
her from Qiy crushed flower ? She is wait- 
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iqg for ma there at the Qolden Qale^Already 
I bear that soft vdce, as it si^s, ' Thine own, 
Herbertr—Uiine forever— thine heyond all 
power to separate us ; but where is my dar- 
ling, and whence has our birdie flown since 
tho parent bird ha^ left its neat t ' '' 

''Tell her, father, that the birdling is but 
waiting for (he sweot messenger to summon 
her hither— that forever will the memory of 
▲dele Yeraon and Hert)ert Lee give strength 
to her weak pinions ; tell her tliat the cita- 
del has be^i well protected, and that now, 
IhoDgh ray strong fortress has been swept 
away by an almighty arm, that there is still 
an anchor left me amidst the fury of the 
storm ; tell her that neither war nor desola- 
tion, life or death, adversity— yea, even 
crime shall ever loosen my firm bold upon 
the blessed anchor of Marion Lee*s fond af- 
fection. And father dear, if perchance some- 
times you miss the angel by your side be not 
affHghted, for she has only come to cheer 
with her sweet words of consolation her or- 
phan, but not deserted child.** 

** Florie, darling, could I but l)ear thee in 
my arms across * the silent wave,* I could 
smile in death, and with a sigh breathe out 
my weary lifa And now. my piedous 
child, painful as it may be, we must leave 
(be spirit world, and look at realities. Gen- 
eral B has promised to furnish you a 

safe conveyance, by which you may reach 
your friends in the South. He has endea- 
vored, through kindness to my lamb, to 
atone for past wrongs, and now that the re- 
alities of another world are pressing before 
me, all revenge has melted into blessings. I 
accept his atonement, and in remembrance 
of the mercy we expect to receive from 
Heaven you must not withhold your for- 
giveness. I do not fear for thee, my belov- 
ed, for I know that there is a good Shepherd 
who will carry you in his own bosom — yes, 
even to the goodly land. Ah I Florie, now 
alone do I feel the bitterness of death, that 
I can no longer behold your loved face — 
now do I feel that I have indeed entered the 
* dark valley,' and yet I repine not, for is He 
not there, leading me through the darkness, 
even to a blessed home with the blest ? And 
now what shall I say of Hanon— my brave, 
noble Marion? Shonkl he still be among 
the living, tell hhn that even in dying I feel 
no regret that I gave bun, fai all his glory, 



to suffer— yea, die, if needs be— for hia he- 
loved country ; tell him that the brave sol* 
dier who has, by his heroic deeds, made him-, 
self worthy of even thee, my darling, will, 
I know, never prove recreant to his duty aa 
a husband; tell him that until the hand of 
oppression is lifted (torn oar cherished laad» 
never to desert his oanse, though every man 
perish by his side. My strength fails ine^ 
darling. I have only strength bow to tell 
thee once more of my everlasting love — to 
thank thee. Florie, once again for all thjr 
fond care of him whose only merit has beea 
that he hath ever cared for thee. If I have 
ever l)een impatient with thee, fbiKive bM| 
in memory of the sad sorrows which so of- 
ten make the wearied spirit chafe and fret 
under very petty trials. Ah 1 what voice is 
that which falls on my ear, as the world re- 
cedes from my view. Yes, beloved, I knew 
that your undying love would come to in- 
spire you with fortitude sufficient for this 
hour. I come, Adele.* But for the sacrifice 
of thy young life I had never won Heaven ; 
for so long aa earth helAuch a Jewel I had 
ever been its wild worshipper." 

A convulsive trembling of the colorless 
lips, an uplifting of the feeble arms, as if to 
grasp some cherished object in the far dis- 
tance, and Herbert Lee had passed to thai 
bourne from which no traveler returns. Like 
unto the purest piece of marble statuaiy 
seemed Florence Soutberland, as she found 
herself alone with the dead. Wikily she 
looked into the faces of those who stood 
around that death-bed. 

** 1 would have no witness to my sacred 
errieC* she faltered forth ; "^ and yet I am not 
ungrateful for your kindness." 

She knew that other handsthan hers must 
perform for the dead its last sad office; but, 
oh! how her Jealous heart misgave her 
when she thought of so sad a necessity ; and 
now, in her agony, she kneels by his side, 
and pours forth her sad wailings. Alas ! that 
ear, which never before turned in coldness 
from her, will never again list to her plahi- 
tive cries. See her as she takes within her 
own the cold, stiffened hand. It yields not 
to her clasp now ; the spirit which animated 
it has fled, and she closes the wearied lids 
and leaves upon his cold lips her last fare- 
well kiss. It needs no burial robes, no gild- 
ed casket, to tell her that she is Ihtherlesa. 
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Gently they bore that sorrow-stricken child 
awayft-om that scene of death, to commnne 
with her own sad spirit Friends, country, 
all sare Marion, were forgotten in the de- 
spair of her wild grief. 

Herbert Lee hM desired to be buried be- 
neath the orange trees of his once beantifbl 
home, beside Adele Sontherland and the 
mother of Marian. 

General B , accompanied by some per- 
sonal iHends of the departed, were to con- 
vey the remains to this last resting place. 
Conscience whispered, " Why torment thy- 
self with a view of thine own work ? " But 
i9hen that once proud tyrant humbled him- 



self before Florence Southerland, he felt that 
there could be no sacrifice too i^reat to prove 
his sincerity. By his word that beantiM 
home had been demolished, and he deserved 
to suffer the pangs of a guilty consciencft 
He expected no reward. She had placed 
between them an insurmountable barrier, 
but as the distance lengthened between them 
she grew more lovely. 

Herbert Lee was laid beneath his owa 
vine and fig tree, amidst the sighing of the 
magnolia and orange groves, there to sleep 
until the voice of God shall awaken him lo 
the final judgment 

[to BB COimifUED.] 



» JACOB'S LADDER, 



[The following stancaB are from a prize poem, delivered at the TTniTertlty of Oxford, England, by the Be? . 

V^Uliam Alexander :] 



Ah. 1 many a time we look, on atarllglit nighta, 
iTp to the eky, as Jaoob did of old, 

Long looking op to the eternal lighta, 
To spell their lines in gold. 

Bat nevermore as to the Hebrew boy. 
Bach on his way the angels walk abroad. 

And nevermore we hear, with awftU joy, 
The audible voice of God. 

Yet, to pore eyes, the ladder is set. 
And angel visitants stUl come and go ; 

Hany bright messengers are moving yet 
From the dark world below. 



Thoughts that are red crossed FalUi^a ontspreadi^c 
wings. 

Prayers of the charch are keeping time and tryat— 
Heart-wishes, making bee-like mnrmnrlnga, 

Their flowers, the Bncharlst— 

Spirits ^ect, through snfl'ering rendwed meet 

For those high mansions— from the nnrsery door- 
Bright babes that climb np with their clayeoM feet 
Unto the golden floor. 

These are the messengers, forever wending 
From Barth to Heaven, that fiiith alone may teas; 

Those are the ani^s of oar Qod, aaceDdlng 
Upon the Son of Kan? 



LIFE, 



like to the Ming of a star, 
Or as the flight of eagles are. 
Or like the fresh Springes gaadyhne, 
Or silver drops of morning dew. 
Or like a wind that Ghafes the flood. 
Or babbles which oa water stood-- 



E*en snch is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in and paid to>night. 
The wind blows out, the babble dies. 
The Spring entombed in Aatomn Ues, 
The dew dries op, the star is shot. 
The fli^t is past-Hmd man fiugotl 
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IMPOSTUllE AND CREDULITY. 

The history of Charlatans, from Simon 
Magus, of Scriptural notoriety, to Mother 
Ann Lee, of Shaker memory, ftilly vindi- 
cates the wisdom of that Hudibrastic coup- 
let- 

'* Sorely, the pleaenre is ae great 
In be(D/c cheated as to cheat/* 

Men have shpwn an aptitude to credit the 
marvellous and to accept the most glaring 
imposture that shames the boasted enlight- 
enment of our race. The Jews are not the 
only people who have followed false Chrlsts 
to their own destruction. In every age, and 
In the most civilized regions of the earth 
vast numbere of our race have been victim- 
ized by crafty and unprincipled pretenders. 

In some instances the imposture is sim- 
ply a harmless delusion, but in other cases, 
as Millerism and Mormonism, it is fatal to 
happiness and subversive of good morals. 

One of the most striking examples, not so 
much of imposture as of self-delusion, is fur- 
nished by the case of Leonard Jones, who 
recently died in Kentucky. 

The account which we subjoin was con- 
tributed to the columns of that steiling reli- 
gious journal, the St. Louis Advocate, by 
Rev. J. W. Cunningham, of Louisville. It 
is worthy of study, as an illustration of the 
freaks and fancies of a diseased imagina- 
tion: 

** Leonard Jones was bom in Virginia, 
July 3d, 1797 J came to TJniontown, Ken- 
tucky, with his parents in 1804; in young 
manhood was a land speculator, and amass- 
ed a considerable fortune ; was engaged to 
be married to a lady of high social position 
in Central Kentucky. The engagement was 
broken off, and he then moved to Indiana, 
and turned his thoughts to religion. Dis- 
anpointment In love seems to have been the 
cause of his strange and erratic course in 
after life. 

** He Joined the United Brethren, then the 
Methodists, and next the Shakers at Pleas- 
ant Hill, in Mercer county, Ky., all within a 
f6wyear& 

45 



" While among the Shakers, he * fell in 
love* with 'Sister Nancy,* the former wifb 
of Brother John. He told John and Nancy 
of his passion. John became greatly in- 
censed, and Nancy cut up a ttttfe,but was re- 
ally not much displeased. 

" To cure his love fit he entered upon a 
fast of forty days, and soon became so weak- 
ened as to take his bed. The brethren en- 
deavored to induce him to give up his fast, 
and he consented to do so, on condition that 
* Sister Nancy would feed him with her 
hands.' She prepared him a savory meal, 
and set it on a table beside him. He eager- 
ly devoured it, and * was much refreshed*' 

'* Remembering that he had eaten from a 
tabk^ and not the fair sister's hand, he enter- 
ed upon a second fast, vowing he never 
would eat again ' till Nancy fed him with her 
oton hands.'' Thereupon she became enrag- 
ed, and declared * she would not feed him to 
save his life ;' and, said he, * I broke my fast, 
as the oonditkm could not be complied with.* 

"John and Nancy subsequently returned 
to ' the world,' and spent the residue of life 
in happy wedlock. 

** Mr. Jones conveyed to the Shakers five 
thousand acres of land in Illinois, east of St. 
Louis, now very valuable. At the age of 
thirty-eight and a half years he left the 
Shakers, having spent six and a half years 
with them. 

" Soon after he enconntered a Mormon 
preacher, and was baptized, but not receiv- 
ing the promised gift of tongue, he immedi* 
atcly gave up Mormonism. He next en- 
countered a strange genius named McDan- 
iel, who was preaching that ' man by faith 
can live forever' in this lower world. He 
immediately embraced the * live forever doc- 
trine.' He and McDaniel laid off * the capi- 
tal city of the world,' where Columbus, Ky., 
now stands, where all of the * live-forever 
faith ' were to dwell — where death, coffins 
and graveyards were to be unknown. A 
contest for supremacy arising between the 
two, it was determined to decide the ques- 
tion by looking each other steadily in the 
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eye, with their noses about twelve inches 
apart The one that quaiied under tlie oUi- 
er's eye was to be subordinate. Like two 
enraged cats, they glared upon each otlier 
for two hours, when * one proposed an ar- 
mistice, and the other agreed to it/ but, said 
be, *we never found it convenient to resume 
hostilities.* * You have no idea/ he contia- 
ued, *how painful a two hours gaze into an- 
other man's eyes is. It is alieolutely awful.* 
The city laid (ff, he and McDaniel started 
East to make converts, but tlie iatter took 
sick and died in tiie State of Oliio. The 
death of McDaniel shook Leonard's failh for 
a few weeks, and he was ' very much ''m- 
barrassed when he came to preach the fu- 
neral ' of his deceased co-laborer in the live- 
forever gospel. 

** With the death of McDaniel the new 
gospel and the capital cit\' failed, but Mr. 
Jones continued to avow his faith in the 
truth of his tiieory, and affirmed that he 
would never die. 

"In 1850 he called upon the writer to 
pray for Inm in an attack of cholera. His 
request was complied with, and ailer his 
recovery he claimed * great credit for not 
dying,* saying that his faith had saved his 
life. 

** After tlie death of McDaniel, he turned 
his attention to politics. He thoutcht the 
politics of the nation needed reforming, and 
that he was the chosen ot the Lord to effect 
the needed reformation. He eschewed ex- 
isting politics, and t>ccame the head of the 
*HigU Moral' party. No man was to fill, 
Uie offices except on *nigh Moral principles.* 
He ran for Congress in Uie Paducah district, 
but was ddeated by Lynn Boyd. He ran in 
after years successively, but not successfully, 
for Congress in several other districts, but re. 
ceived but few, if any votes, being generally 
regarded as a religious and political madman. 
Wearied with Congressional defeats, he next 
aspired to the Presidency, and has been a 
standing candidate for that office for twenty 
years. 

"Eighteen years aijo he told the writer 
f)«at God was working for him ; that He had 
removed Gen. Taylor from the office which 
belonged to himself; had killed Sir Robert 
Peel, of England, tnjcause he persuaded 
Queen Victoria from complying with his 
demand upon her to arouse the British na- 



tion in his behalf, and had removed Bishop 
Bascom because he refhsed to enlist the 
Mi^hodist Church in behalf of the ' High 
Moral ' aspirant. He has invoked Uie aid oi 
preachers of all churches in behalf of hie 
* Higii Moral * scheme, and has dewmnced 
them all as apostate, because thej did not 
enlist the churches in his behalf. 
. " He has also had it in contemplation to 
run for the United States Senatoiship hi 
Massachusetts. 

**He has instituted suits againat all the 
Presidents for twenty years for the plaot 
they occupy. 

** He was a regular church-goer, dividing 
his time among the churches, always taking 
a front seat, and sometimes * speaking m 
meeting.' None of our Bishops have visited 
Louisville without hearing of or encounter- 
ing him. 

" He attended the courts, and sometimes 
demanded a hearing as a lawyer in behalf 
of some person or cause that awd^ened hit 
sympathies, and sometimes got in jail by 
his untimely interference. He attended all 
the lectures, and occasionally was disiKised 
to wrangle with the lecturer. A political 
meeting was not held in his section withoat 
his presence, and he often claimed his 'say' 
among the speakers. Religiously, he was 
deiimnstrative, if allowed so to be, and po. 
litically, as a speaker, he was * uproarious.' 
He roared like one possessed ; he jumped 
up and down, stamped, kicked, clapped, 
thumped, and with his heavy cane whacked 
with vigor the stand before him. 

'* During the late war he was an earnest 
Southern sympathizer. While in Minneso- 
ta he made a speech against the drali in a 
C(mrt house where it was going <m, for which 
he was taken out of the house and aoimdiy 
kicked by several loyal citizens. He said 
he did not mind the physical discomtort of 
the loyal kicking administered to him, but 
he gt-avely objected to * the indignity of be- 
ing kicked.* 

" Except'on the subject of politics and re- 
ligion, there was no appearance of insanity 
about him ; but on those two themes he was 
thoroughly insane, and yet his madness wai 
never of such a character as to awaken the 
remotest thought on the part of any one to 
commit him to tlie lunatic asylum. His ill- 
ness was brief, and he adhered to the last in 
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his belief that he would never die, bnt wopld 
Boon be well again. He died peacefully, and 
received a decent burial.** 



C39^Was it Macaulay or Lamb who wrote 
an essay on ** Popular Fallaciue It *' Let the 
THS — no, the patriotic hero who delights in 
the stolen poasession of our copiea of tlioae 
AulliorB answer. Jeremy Bentham, we know, 
on it did lucubrate. N'iv^porte who touch- 
ed the to]){c, it is ftuilful as evor to the c<m- 
templative mind. The lelcjrnipliic announcp- 
tnaot a few weeks ago, **Tha<l. Stevens is 
dead " awakened some reflections in this 
Uae. 

The old Roman, with that nobility that 
was characteristic of his nature, uttei'ed the 
sentiment wliich has passed into a room] 
Apotliegm — D6 mariuin nil ni»i bonum ; and 
it is as <«|)pHcable now as ever — certainly, so 
fiir as all personal feeling; is concerned, our 
Just censure and condemnation of the Iwd 
sliould cease and be buried with their ob- 
ject To pcirsue him beyond the grave 
would deservedly reflect on ourselves. In- 
dejwndently of the awe of the dread |ribu- 
sal to which his actions are now Anally re- 
ferreo, such is the mysterious power of 
Death that it snnctifles even an enemy from 
IViriher resentment All are sensible of this 
power ; but noble natures, Ihmi their own 
8elf*re8pect, never *' kick a dead lion.'* 

But while this is true, as applied to tlie 
persons ot the bad, the popular application 
ot the apothegm which wouUi screen the 
lives ol the vicious and corrupt tr6m fur- 
ther animadversion and fondemnation, be- 
eaase the grave has intervened between ihe'u* 
persons and the living is fake, and would iw 
unsafe in practice. It is contrary to the best 
interests (#f society. It to p<)rtray tlie lives 
of the good serves to incite men to good, so 
to mark and hold up to execration tlic lives 
of the evil serves to deter men fromevit To 
refrain fVom this is to comprt»mise with evil. 
The war between good and evil is too ear- 
nest and pressing to allow this vantage to 
the latter. It has agents enough ready to 
cry Saint when the Devil appears. When 
be counterfHts the character of the Saint, it 
in difficult sometimes to detect the counter- 
feit, and the decision may be well lelt to that 
tribuoml where it finally belongs. But when 



spuming disguise, he openly and defiantly 
plays his own role^ in his own character, 
there is no excuse for letting bim pass with- 
out censure. And such was the Imd man 
whose passing to his final account the tele- 
graph has briefly aifnounced. 

It is with pleasure we notice the Southern 
press has, with few exceptions, refrained fh>ni 
any exultation of this their most persistent, 
bitter enemy. It is in keeping wjth the char- 
acter of the people whose exponent and rep- 
resentative it is. It had been better if the 
people themselves had restrained their feel- 
ing§ upon a late occasion, when the defeet 
ot one they counted an enemy nearer home 
was announced. Perhaps there was some 
xcuse in the nearness of the foe— in thee 
more serious danger to be apprehended from 
that nearness — cir In the irresistible force of 
the relief experienced. There are tempest! 
of passltm, wtiether of joy or of sorrow, to 
which a people, as well as individuals, are 
subject, and which they can no more resist 
than can tlie individual. Indeed, from con- 
tagio3 and accrethm the force becomes great- 
er and more irresistible in the many. Yet, if 
it could have been restrained, *twould have 
been better not to have exhibited triumph 
over a fallen foe. 

But in this we are far fh)m advocating for- 
getfulness of the bad deeds of the wicked 
dead any more tijan the good deeds of the 
good dead. Tht^y are the photographs left 
behind by themselves of their own chamc- 
ters, and should be preserved and held up in 
conspicuous situations for tlie reverence and 
imitation, or tlie abhorrence and avoidance 
of mankind. BecauHe Deatli has removed 
the originals, we would not turn the faces of 
their portraits to the wall. Let men look at 
the one in all its loveliness, &nd strive to im- 
itate, and on the other in all its hideousness, 
and resolve to shun. 



CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 

The mission of the Hon. Anson Burlin- 
game to the Western Powers m behalf of 
the Celestial C«»urt is likely to prove of sig- 
nal advantage to ]lhose Governments which 
improve the opportunity to establish ulti- 
mate poliiicul and commercuil relations with 
that vast Empire. 

Since the inauguration of the Tartar dy- 
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nastf in China Uiat country has be^ so ut- { 
teriy isolated firom the outside worid that 
Europeans hare Icnown scarcely anything of 
its internal police, or the manners and cus- 
toms of its teeming population. A few years 
ago the war ships of England broke the seal 
of its seclusion, ano diplomacy secured the 
treedom of five of the principal ports. Since 
that date we have become more fiimiliar 
with the peculiar civilization of the country. 
And we imagine it is less fashionable now 
to sneer at Chinese civilization than in the 
days when Goldsmith wrote his ** Citisen of 
the World." It is ascertained that no coun- 
try in Europe, with the sint^le exception of 
Prussia, can boast of such a thorough edu- 
cational system. We have learned, too, th^t 
gunpowder, the printing press, and the mari- 
ner's compass, which are •f comparatively 
tocent introduction amongst us, have been 
known and used in China from a time 
** whereof the memory of man runneth not 
to the oontrary." True, their civilization 
seems, for several centuries, to have become 
stationary, but other countries have had 
their periods of repose and their seasons of 
retrogradation. It may be, however, that in 
the immediate fbture some master-mind like 
Confucius will impart a fresh impulse to the 
popular mind. Should this occur, Chinese 
scienee may make yet greater strides, and 
Chinese literature reach a development it 
has never heretofore attained. 

In any event, it becomes the obvious duty 
of the American Qovemment to cultivate 
the kindest relations with the Chinese. The 
immense population of their Empire furnish- 
es us with a market for some of our leading 
exports, which must greatly enrich our pro- 
ducers and greatly augment our merchant 
marine. With San Francisco as the entre- 
pot of this commerce, and the Pacific Rail- 
road in full operation, we may reasonably 
expect grander results than have yet been 
dreamed of by the most sanguine and ad- 
venturous. Nor should we altotjei ' m; over- 
look the mo^l and religious enter^r. t s that 
have been projected for the benefit of China. 
Up to the present time but little has been 
achieved by the self-denying labors of those 
heroic missionaries, yet there are not want- 
ing signs that portend the ultimate delivery 
of China from the thraldom of a most de^ 
basing superstition. 



Tlie great rebellion which raged with sneh 
fearful violencb f«ir a series of years has ;ii8* 
turbed, if it has not unsettled, the establish* 
ed faiths of the masses. After such a tre- 
mendous convulsion it would he indeed mar- 
velous if there were no forward movement 
in politics and religion. Out of tliis turmoil 
and strife will come, we are sure, a brighter 
day for China and the East; for Tennyson 
has well said — 
Better fifty jreart of Eorope than a cycle of Cathay. 



An unfortunate subscriber of 
in the frontier regions of Texas writes : 

'' I know but little that is going on in Tex- 
as — take no political papers, and live twenty 
miles (torn my post-office ; and the postmas- 
ter, a * nigger * at that, is as black as acoal, 
and canH read. Of course the Imsiness has 
to be carried on by deputies, and they what 
the Radicals call ' Rebs.' The old coun^ 
officers were turned out, and a new set ap- 
pointed. The Sheriff and Tax Collector that 
was appointed could not giveeepurity. Thej 
overlooked one constable, and he is now 
performing the duties of Sheriff. So we 
have had, up to this time, no State taxes to 
pay." 



Anttquabian Discovert.— An interesl- 
ing antiquarian discovery has Just been madt 
in the bed of the Clyde at Bowling. In a 
curved indentation of the shore the surge 
caused by passing steamers laid bare two 
curious looking objects, which, on being dog 
out, were found to be ancient log canoes, in 
a very good state of preservation. They laf 
abreast of each other, about two yards apart, 
with their prows pointing to the south-west 
The larger canoe is of very rade workman- 
ship, consisting of an undressed oak tree, 99 
f^t in length, and with a girth of 11 feet, 
hollowed out so as to form a huge trough. 
At the prow end Is a projection about two 
feet long, which would be under weher whei 
the craft was afloat, and which is pierced 
with a vertical hole, apparently intended to 
receive a mooring rope. The other canoe 
measures 18 fbet Ui length, with a breadth Of 
8 feet, and a depth of two feet It is wym- 
metrical in form, and appears to have bea 
carefully finished, forming, in this respect, 
quite a contrast to its unoooth companina. 
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Ths present ycarhas been remarkable for 
Its tabterranean conyalsions. First, Mauna 
lioa, in the central Pacific, belobed forth its 
molten torrents with a deslmctlFeness an* 
pre«edented— then Yesuvins, in imitation of 
tts ancient exploits, continaed in a state of 
active emption ior several weeksi and now 
comes the report fh>m 8onth America of the 
most destmctlTo earthquake on record. The 
loss of life IS moel appalling. Tlie whole 
western coast, from Pern to Chili was alarm- 
bigly agitated. Not less than eight cities are 
reported totally destroyed, while the dead 
are nonbered by tens ot thousands. 

From the mass of correspondence pnb- 
Kshed in the New York papers we extract 
Hm following nt>m the Herald, dated — 

Luf A, August 2S, 1868. 
Oa the 18th instant this unfortunate conn- 
try was visited by the most terrible earth- 
quake that ever has stricken horror in men's 
hearts. At half-past five o'clock on that 
day, in the cities in the southei:n portion of 
the Republic, a fearful noise was heard, 
which fortunately served as an alarm, and 
enabled many people to flee to the nearest 
elevation. A few moments after the earth 
eommeaced to move visibly, and the motion 
continued tor four or five minutes, when the 
shock became so severe as to destroy build' 
logs eonatmcted of the heaviest stone and 
oemcpt * 

AH along the southern coast the nea was 
terrUtly agitated. First the waters in the 
4tflerent ba>'8 and harbors rose to a tremen- 
dous height, and immediately following came 
an enormooa tidal wave, which, in the ports 
not liaving sufficient elevation to resist the 
water, destroyed the towns, and carried the 
supping. Id some cases, half a mile In shore, 
and left tbeai high and dry on the mainland. 
in the menioiy of man no earthquake so 
general and 00 devastating in its efiects hae 
eeeurred, and Lima to-day is but an assem- 
blage of terror-stricken and weeping peo- 
ple. 
A r aqiilp a has ceased to ezisl This fii- 
city of Udi^five thoiMaod Inhabit- 



ants, built of the strongest granite and of 
the lava trom the neiehboring volcano, now 
is a thing of the past It has absolutely beem 
reduced to feagments. The strength of the 
buildings gave time for the population to 
noake a hurried escape to the hills and plains 
in the vicinity, and the loss ot life is esti* 
mated at about three hundred. AM of tbe 
soldiers in hospital and the prisoners confltt- 
ed In Jail were unable to flee, and werecoxv> 
sequently crushed by the falling massea 
Thus has passed away the town known at 
•* fighting Arequipa," the Yh^la of Peru, 
and the.mother of her Presidents. This lo« 
is acutely felt in the capital, since the nnsa* 
ber of persons from the destroyed city s<^ 
jouming in Lima is very great, and in the 
excitement and terror of the situation the* 
names of the dead and wounded have not 
been received here. Far more terrible has 
been the shock than that of Lisbon, many 
years ago, since this, in place of destroying 
one city, has ruined many, and has caused a 
whole country to lament and mourn. 

The town of Aftca, on^ ol the. most ia> 
portant ports of the Republic, is also only 
to be remembered. This town. Which con* 
tained nearly twelve thousand inhabitants, 
was visited at the same time by the same ter> 
rible phenomenon, and not one house is left 
standing. Here, us In Arequipa, the noise 
and premonitory symptoms of the calamity 
gav^ the people time to seek some place of 
safety, and by this providence only fivehuxk- 
^red lives were lost 



Thb Lifb op Ibok.— a scientific paper, 
diseourslng on *' Tne Life ot an Iron Bridge," 
remarks: 

It sounds a little oddly to hear of the life 
of an inanimate thing. Bat it seems to be 
pretty well seuled that things inanimate, aa 
well as animate, have life periods, varymg 
according to circumstances. Thasiron it- 
self, when wrought into certi^ usefbl things, 
has a period beyond which it cannot be said 
to have lUe sufficient for Ike purpose for 
which it was wrought It la aot simpLy Ua^ 

(729) 
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ble ta be used up by wear and tear, but aIbo ! 
to ]()8e its teaacity and elasticity, and to be t 
disintegrated and wealtened — in short, to 
lose its life and become usi'less long betore 
It is worn oat, and even when not worn at 
ttll. For example, a wrought iron girder > 
bridge can bear only a certain amount ot' 
dally use, without rapid depreciation of 
strength. It most have seasons of rest (torn 
•train, Just as an animal requires rest, and its 
Mfe depends on tliese. If subjected to a 
Ikenvy strain, otlen repeated, with little in- 
tervening rest, its life will ite proportionate- 
ty less than it would be under other circam- 
■lances. The Engineer has gone iuto cer- 
tain calcnhitions to show how long a wrougiit 
iron bridge may be expected to live, under 
given circumstances. And it comes to the : 
eonclusion that such a bridge, sulvfect at { 
intervals to a dynamical load not exceeding 1 
n fourth part of its powers of ultimate re- ' 
■istance — that is to say, not subject to this 
strain more than one hundred times in twen- 
ly-four hours— may be safe to travel for 
about 828'vears. But, as many of the hard- 
est worked iron railroad bridges are subject 
to twice, or even thrice this number of daily 
■trains, the conclusion reached Is, that a 
girder bridge cannot be safely counted on 
for more than about one hundred years. 
These calcuhitions, if reAable — and we see 
not why they may not be— are very impor- 
tant for all users of iron subject to heavy 
strains. They tend to show that a thing 
nay be as strong as the best iron can make 
Ik, and yet be subject to loss of strength and 
Ufe even without wear. 



AjincAL AND Yrobtable Barometers.— 
The sensibility of many animals and plants 
to the varying condition of the atmosphere^ 
is so great that a careAil study of their move- 
ments will often indicate with certainty ap- 
proaching changes in the weather. When 
s storm is pending, the spider shortens the 
tibread of his web, and lengthens them again 
when the Storm is about to pass off. Care- 
ftU observers even pretend to foretell how 
long fine weather will last, fh>m the degree 
to which the web is extended. If the spi- 
der is quiet, it is a sign of rain ; bat when 
he goes to work daring a shower, be sure it 
will soon clear off. The swallow is also an 
in&llible barometer, flying low, almost totich- 



ing the earth, and uttering a l«nr, plaintive 
cry bef4>re rain, but Aiilimr back and forth 
hiirh in the air during settled weatlier. When 
<^ viol^it tempest U about to break out, be 
soars even to tlie clouds, and adopts a idow, 
majestic motion, very di^rent from liis <»r- 
dinary one. In pleasant weather the crow 
will at any time leave her nest in soareh at 
food ; but if she feels a storm approaching, 
nothing will tempt her off till her mate takes 
her place to protect her yoang. The pea- 
cook foretells rain by its frequent cries; the 
woodpecker by its cooings; the paroquet bf 
its chattering, and the guinea-fowl by Its 
going to roost. The goose m^fests great 
uneasiness, plunging into. the water, and 
rapidly returning to the land. The sea-gulls 
seek the shores, and are only seen far inland 
in settled weather. The petrel, on the con- 
trary, dashes out boldly huo the midst of 
storm and tempest The chirp of tlis crick- 
et is a sign of lair weather, but the cry of 
the tree-toad indicates rain. When the ahr 
is overcharged with moisture, the odor ef 
flowers is strong and penetrating, and hi (hy 
weather is soft and agreeable. 



C^ Llf^ at Saratoga is thus depicted 1^ 
Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler- 

Before my vacation closes I mast send 
you a few last words— tor Saratoga is a book 
with many pages. Pertiaps the leaves most 
studied are tiuise which reccHti the freaks 
imd follies of tashion ; and this season ** Di- 
ana of the Ef^eslans'' has had onwonted 
crowHs ot worshippers. From an oocasiott* 
al stroll through the chief drawhig-roomsnf 
the mammoth hotels I have caught a few 
"observations.*' 

It has been a gay, thronged, money-qiend- 
ing season, with a "grand ball " placarded 
for some one of the larger houses sboat 
every evening. A proces^on ol sfdendoo 
is moving through the " 0#ngress Hall " par* 
lors till midnight In the lung line marches 
a hidy (torn one of the hrterior towns of this 
State, whose garniture of diamonds and gold 
is reputed at $100,000 ! Verily, " her pries 
is far above rabies." How happily doth 
Scriptnre describe these t)elles: *«They tt>il 
not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon in att 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.** 
I have never seen so mxscb of female beanty 
here in any previous season. Perfaaps we 
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eogbt to emphasise the word teen^ ior some 
of the female charms hare been startlingly 
▼isible. The theory on which Uie fashiona- 
ble dresses are constructed is to expose the 
upper portion of a lady*s form, and to con- 
ceal Uie carpet for several feet, or evenyartis, 
behind her. The silk or the satin garment 
extends for two or three inches above the 
waist, and tiie rest is enveloped in a sort of 
fofisaroer ** illusion/' or delusion, or what- 
ever else it may be balled. Rumor has it 
that a father was permitted the exquisite 
satisfaction of seeing his daughter hissed 
when she entered a hotel drawing room ! 
The story may be false ; but it is certainly 
true that many a parent (and husband too) 
has richly deserved to be more than hissed 
iir permitting a fair, beautiful girl to become 
the indecent gazing-stock of a crowd of 
•trantfers, and the butt for ribald Jokes of 
rakes and roues. This is too serious a mat- 
ter for Jests. In these times there is no lit- 
tle discussion about '* woman's rights,*' her 
duties, dangers, etc, eto. But let ns tell our 
eonn try women plainly that one of her chief 
dangers comes from Paris. Even now the 
indolent, indelicate, extravagant devotee of 
luhion in Paris may say to her Yankee sis- 
ter in New York or Saratoga, ^ How art thou 
become like one of ut.*' 

Dark-eyed Cubans abound here this year. 
One family are reported to have a retinue of 
ifteen servants. The horse mania, too, is 
hicreasing every year. Superb four-horse 
tomouts, costing thousands, are seen every 
day on Broadway and the drives to the 
Lake. Within proper limits, this growing 
nge for horses may be commendable. It 
may mean the healthful recreation of a fath- 
er with his fiunily in the parks or the Su- 
burbs of our cities ; but then, on the other 
hand, it often means a mo8t reckless osten- 
tation, which ends in bankruptcy of purse 
and of morals. I would rather trust a young 
man who has a sharp eye for oooks than one 
who has a sharp eye fi>r horse-flesh. The 
Saratoga gambling houses are saiu to have 
leaped large harvests. Their victims are 
mostly among the weak, extravagant sons 
of rich fiithers. The bait to the " club-room " 
is a free, 8aniptiK)us supper, with abundance 
of •' choice wines." What water-power is 
to Lowell and Lawrence, that is wine-power 



for the driving of nearly all the Devifs ma- 
ditnery. 

But there is another side to Saratoga. If 
the £vil One has been here in full tbrcerit is 
equally true the '* Lord hath not left himself 
without witnesses " by the hundreds. The 
daily pn^er meetings hive been full in num- 
bers and in effusions of the Spirit. Last 
Sabbath evening I delivered (in the Baptist 
church) my seventy-first sermon in Saratov 
ga ; and during all my twenty summer vis- 
its have never been permitted to preach tha 
precious Gospel of Jesus to such packed 
congregations. The sermons which take 
best here are the most simple, pungent and 
spiritual. May not all of us mmisters be re- 
minded that the mass of sintul men are to 
be saved or lost not through the brain, but i 
through the heart ? Our temperance gath- 
ering, too, on Friday evening last, was, 
thronged to the outer doorway. So there ia 
salt in Saratoga as well as in her springs. 



DESTiTUTiON.-^The New Orleans Pica- 
yune says : 

The number of women — and we mean no 
disrespect by the term, for many are ladies 
who have seen better days — who daily make 
applications to the Mayor for relief is almost 
incredible. £very morning we see some 
half dozen females in the Mayor's parlor, 
some closely veiled, to prevent recognition 
by those who may know them, and otjiers 
have no veils to cover the pinched features 
—the pale and care worn faces— iu every 
line of which suffering is plainly depicted. 
The Mayor can only afford them relief by 
granting their prayers to be sent to some 
asylum, or to place their children in some 
institution where they will be cared for. 



Of the late Prof. Bache it is said : 
His practical skill m mattere routing to 
the coast survey was such,,tbat he could In- 
stantly detect a subt'erfbge. PuUing his fin- 
ger on a row of figures, he would say, '* that 
night you did not observe." '* On that you 
did not level your instrument." '' That is an 
interpolation." And the "gay deceiver** 
who fancied he had been watched from the 
roof of the observatory, would instantly 
*' own upl " 
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Beecher'b receipt for making coffl?e can- 
not be improved : ** The best way I know of 
to make good coffee " aahl he " is to go to 
the principal hotels, restaurants, railroad eat- 
ing houses, fete, and ascertain just how they 
make coffee— then make it as they don*t." 

A SEA captain trading regularly to the Af- 
rican coast, was invited to meet a committee 
of a society for the evangelization of Africa. 
Among numerous questions touching the re- 
ligion of the African races, he was asked, 
•* Do the subjects of King Dahomey keep 
Sunday ? '* " Keep Sunday ? ** he replied ; 
"yes, and every other darned thing they can 
lay their hands on." 

A NEW story of Robert Hall is going the 
rounds of the English papers, to the effect 
that one of his congregation took Him to 
task for not preaching more fVequently on 
fwredestination. Hall was very indignant 
He looked steadily at his censor for a mo- 
ment and replied : " Sir, I perceive you are' 
predestined to be an ass; and what is.more, 
I see that you are determined to make your 
calling and election sure.** 

Somebody compares a rich Christian, who 
waits till he makes his will before he does 
anything for God and the poor, to a Christmas 
box, which receives many giAs, but has to 
be broken to pieces before anything can be 
gotten out of it 

Sound on the Tail — A remarkably intel- 
ligent old darkey in Alabama, while watch- 
ing the monkeys in a menagerie, spoke thus- 
ly ; " Dem children got loo much sense to 
come' ont dat cage ; white folks cut their 
lalls off, »and set *em to votin' and makin' 
Oonstitewshuns.*' 

BisitoF Simpson, in a recent lecture, pre- 
dicted that in a few years we would have 
Chinese servants in our hotfse. Pater-farallias 
teferred to this at the breakfast table one 
morning* when little Minnie, alter awhile, 
^earne to his chair and whispered, "Oh, pa, 
won*t it be nice ? We shall have a Chinese 
:8ervant, and she will eat all the rats, so we 
won't have to keep a cat" 
(782) 



Burns wrote this epitaph on a sdiooi* 
master: 

" Here He WUlfe Hlchle^i banee, 
O Sfttan t when ye take him. 
Ole him the schoolhi* o* yoar weans. 
For clerer deile he*ll mak' *ein/* 

AccoBDiNG to the Round Table, the youth- 
ful human of the feminine gender is called 
" guhl ** in Boston ; " guri '* in PhlladelphU ; 
"gyurl" in Baltimore; "gyerr'in Wash- 
iugton, and "gehl" in New York. 

Mb. Dickbns picked up this story during 
his last visit to America, and the English pa- 
pers are repeating it with evident enJoymeDt : 
A roan in this country knew everybo^. 
Name what celebrity you<x)uld,Palmeniioii, 
Guhsot, Arago,- Landseer, Livinggtone, Ma- 
rio — ^no matter. " O lyes, I knew him v«y 
well indeed/' At last a provoked cynio ask- 
ed. '* Did you happen to know the Siamest 
Twins?" The omniscient but conscienti- 
ous speaker at once replied, ^* Well, one of 
them I knew exceedingly well, but I am nol 
quite sure whether I ever happened to mett 
the other.** 

A CERTAIN literary gentleman, wiahing to 
be undistarbed one day, instructed bis JifA 
servant to admit no one, and if any ont 
should inquhre for him to give him an "equiv- 
ocal answer.*' Night came, and the gentk- 
man proceeded to interrogate Pat aa to bia 
callers. 

** Did any one call?*' 

** Yis, sur, wan gintleman." 

"What did he say!** 

" He axed was yer honor in.*' 

" Well, what did you tell him?" 

" Sure, I gave him a quivikle answer Jist* 

"How was that?" 

" I axed him was his grandmother a moo* 
keyl** 

Hebe is a very Frenchy story. Aworld^ 
cure was offered a seat in the box of a ce^ 
tain French Senator, to witness a rcpretes- 
tation of " La Belle Hellene." He replied to 
the offer: "It is impossible for me toga 
The ecclesiastical rules prevent me. Bnt if 
])1 le Senateur wishes me to confess him, I 
might get an idea of the piece in that way.^ 
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The younger Dumas is said to be perpet- 
ually worried by applications for his auto- 
graph. One day a fastiionable physician ai 
some watering-piaoe brought Dumas his aK 
bum, and insisted upon a trifle fh)m the lion 
who found himself fairly caught in the toils* 
Dumas wrote, and the smiling pbyadan, 
nodding to his admiring friends, looked oyer 
the author's shoulder. Following Dumas's 
pen, he read : 

•* So great is M. T ^'s (the physician's 

name) si; ill, so marvellous his success, that 
since he has practised in tliis place three out 
of five hospitals Lave been pulled down as 
useless — " 

The physician, delighted with the flattery, 
hitemipted him. Protesting that the com- 
pliment was too great, was undeserved and 
so forth. Dumas befcged to be allowed to 
finish the sentence, and the pennission being 
^adly given, he continued : *' and in their 
stead it has been fBund necessary to build 
two new eemelerie$ ! ** 

Dumas the younger wasn't asked to write 
in thai album again. 

Haks Von Spi£gel*8 Fourth op July 
Oration.— VeUuw mil der eitizem— Vol for 
we meets here to day, hey ? Vot you say? 
It is yust a leedle bicnic for nodding, or is it 
anudiler tam brize tight? I dells you vot 
for. We meets to-day to zelcbrate der Vouftb 
mit Yuly, which, by reading your almanacs 
you vill see goomes on der fiert tay mit Yuly 
this year. In some goontries it goomes on 
der fienfe tay, which is der reason they don*t 
can zelebrate all der vile. 

Der Vourth mit Yuly pees a krate vellers. 
He govers der whole American gontinent. 
His right hand sits town on Maine (which 
Portland made it hot like as ter tifel for it do, 
tri year ago,)unt his left hand sthaqds upon 
Oaliforny. He scratches his head mit der 
forests of Alaska, unt zoaks his goms mit der 
Knit of Mexican Moostang Liuament ! 
« Long time leedle wile ago der Vourth mit 
Yuly vas yoost a leedle poy. He hinted vrom 
a Hampurg stheamerat Pliiladelphia in zev- 
enteen hoondert unt seventy zix, unt he has 
been a pooty healthy poy since. 

VeUaw mit der zilisem: Der Vourth mit 
Yuly is a Pig Ding, and he has ton pig dintcs 
for his goon try. He prings hot wedder und 
snapping crackers, but he also prings der 
bic-nic mil der lager peer. So long as he 



gobems aer whole jjoontry, so long as he 
brodects der native pom citizens of vorelgn 
pirth, unt geeps down der tam Know-nod- 
dlngs, yoost so long will Hans Von Speigel 
gast his vote tor der Vourth of Yuly. Now 
let us all zhoin in zinging der ** Stharspaugl- 
ed mit ter Panner.** 

Oh zsy, donH 700 see, 

Vit der tawti's ewlj H^rfat, 
Vaa BO proudly we hailed in ter twilight's Ust gleam 
hi?. 

Who*8 prood sthripee nnt prlght sthara 
Mit der berilons niffht, 

On the rampartB we vatched 
Vaa ao eaUantty streaming (all der vile). 

Unt der rockets red clare, 
Der poom*s pnrsttnir in air, 
Oh ! mhie Cott 1 it gtrea broof 
That our ?lag it beea there. 

Unt der sthar spangled mid der panner ■ 

In driomph shall wa*i-arKaTe« 
0*er der landt mid der Tree 

Unt der home von der prare I 

Now, den, poys, dree cheers for der Vourth 
of Yuly, unt den gooms der lager peer. 

No Use.— -A little four year old, residing a 
short distance from the city, was reciting 
the Lord's Prayer, and after he had finished 
it his ni(}ther said : 

*' Now, Sandy, ask God to make you a 
good boy.** 

The child raised his eyes to his mother*s 
face for a few moments, as if in deep thought^ 
and then startled her with the fullowiug re- 
ply: 

'' It's no use, ma ; he won't do it Tve 
asked him a heap of times.** 

*' Fatheb,** said a cobbler's lad, as he wav 
pegging away at an old sh<x;, ** they aay 
trout bite like everything now.'* , 

*' Well, well," replied the old gentleman, 
** You stick to yotir work, and they won't 
bite you.** 

John G. Whittieb si^: ** Nothing thai 
I have done has satisfied me; and I am 
palnfVilly sensible of my defects as a writes^ 
but I suppose no one comes up to his ever^ 
eluding ideaL** 

Thb Hoo.— The following is the negio'a 
definition of a gentleman : '* Massa make de 
black man workee— make de horse workee 
— make de ox workee — ^make ebery ting 
workee only de hog— he no workee ; he eat, 
he drink, he walk *bout,he go to sleep when 
he please— he liff like a gentleman.** 
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That laexhaustable reservoir of apho- 
risms, tlie TalmiM), supplies the t'ollowixig, 
wliicU have l>een only recently translated : 

For man who lias been ruined by woman 
there is no law and no judge. 

When the A^e already touches thy neck 
gtfll h(>i)e in God's saving grace. 

Hang the sweetest grass round a pig's 
nectc and it will still go and wallow in the 
mire. 

When the jaoltal has his day make him a 
bow. 

He who rents one garden may eat birds ; 
who rents many the biixls will eat him. 

Eatl)elow your means, dwell according to 
your means, but spend on your wife and 
children above your means. 

First understand, then argue. 

Man was created on the last day ; even a 
knat has a more ancient lineage, i 

He who throws out suspicions should at 
once be suspected himself. 

Pleasure is like a hornet— generally ends 
with a sting. "^ 

Lazyness is a good deal like money— t|ie 
more a man haz of it the more he seems tu 
want. 

Life \z like a mountain—after climbing up 
one side and sliding down the other, put up 
the sled. 

When a man proves a literary failure, he 
generally sets up tor a critick, and like the 
fox in the fable, who had lost his brush in a 
trap, kant see a nice long tail without hank- 
ering to l>ob it. 

Reputashun is like money — the princi- 
pal is often lost by putting it out on inter- 
est 

Thare is lots of folks in this world who, 
rather than not find enuy tault at all, would 
not hesitate tew say tew an angle- worm that 
his ti&il was altogether too loni; for the rest 
of his body.— [Josh Billings. 

Just Like.— A Yankee, traveling in Eu- 
rope, being asked if he had seen Mount Ye- 
*8uvius, replied, ** Yes, I saw her spouting 
away, and made up my mind we must have 
a mountain Just like her near Chicago.** 

A Linguist. —A Hartford paper says that 
a member elect of the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture is '* short, fat, red-headed, and speaks 
several languages, among which is profane, 
with great fluency." 



The editor of a joamal in a small West- 
em town bought five pounds of powdered 
sugar. He found that it was mixed with 
pUster, %nd announced in his paper the next 
day that if the grocer who had so shamefbl- 
ly treated him did not make ami^ds he 
would publish his name. Before o'clock 
in the morning he had received five park- 
ages ot five pounds each. There were jost 
five grocers in town. 

A MAN calling himself "professor ** ad- 
vertised an entertainment in Chicago the 
other night, at which he was to exi)ose the 
mysteries of spiritual manifestations, allow 
himself to be shot at with pistols, and let 
the audience into all the secrets of jugglers. 
After appearing to the audience and request- 
ing all who desired to shoot at him to pre- 
pare their pistols, he went behind the cur- 
tain and was seen no more.' He obtained 
about $200, and left his l^all rent and print- 
ing bills unpaid. 

The disgusting "Grecian Bend," or "colic 
stoops,*' as Saxe has christened it, lias re- 
ceived a serious discomfiture at Saratoga. A 
caricaturist delineated a leading belle who 
l^ad adopted it in such a ridiculojs light that 
all the town went into a guffaw, and Imugtrt 
copies of the picture at a high price. The 
lady walks upright now. 

A little girl, on*her return from church, 
was asked to repeat the minister*s text She 
replied: "The sewing circle will meet at 
Mr. Smith's on Tuesday evening, and gen- 
tlemen w ill please come at eight o'clock, and 
not stay after ten." Quite a sermon might 
have been preached ft-om tliat text. 

A LADY w*ell advanced in maidenhood, at 
her marriage, requested the choir to sing the 
hymn commencing— 

This is the way I long have sooght. 
And monmect l>ecaase I foond it not. 

An eminent painter, on being asked what 
he mixed his colors with to give so fine an 
efl'ect, answered, " I mix them with brains, 
sir. 

A MAN out West, who offered bail for a 
friend, was asked by the Judge if he had any 
incumbrance on his farm, " Oh, yea," said he^ 
" my old woman." 

An old maid is an odd boot — ^no tue with- 
out a fellow. 
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— Mr. Dickeri3 is said by English papers 
to have cleared $200,000 by bis visit to litis 
country. For his uext (and la^t) readings in 
England he is to get £3,000. 

— Liberal newspapers are multiplying in 
France. Every important town will soon 
have its Democratic oi^an. 

— > Foolscap paper is so called because the 
English Parliament in Cromweirs time sub- 
stitnted a cap and bells as the water mark 
on that kind of paper fur the King's arms 
which it had previously borne. Tlie mark 
went into disuse in a short time, although 
the paper still retains the name. 

— Economy led a man in Ohio to be spar- 
ing? of grease for his threshing machine. 
Friction caused it to take flr6 and bum up 
two hundred and fifty bushels of wheat and 
one hundred bushels of oats. 

— Thurlow "Weed reports Catlin, the 
American artist, whose gtiUery of Indian 
Oortraits attracted so much attention thirty 
yej^rs ago, residing at Brussels, and passing 
his old age in poverty. 

— The Calais (Me.) Advertiser describes a 
monster fish recently caught near Easlport. 
It is thirty-three feet in length, and about 
ten feet ft-om the tip of one fln to the tip of 
the other across the back. The spread of 
the tail is over tlx feet About ten feet fh)m 
the tail are two powerfhl legs about three 
ffeet in length, with feet which rimcmble those 
of an elephant and enable it to navigate the 
flats and shiml waters along shore in quest 
of food, as it undoubtedly lives on marine 
herbage. It has three rows of teeth which 
look like so many rows of rice on end, Its 
name is given as the '* shark dog fish.*^ 

— During the second session of the 40th 
Congress there were 3,786 penknives distrib- 
uted among the members of the House, at a 
cost of $5,550, or at a cost of over $3 each. 
There were 194 members of that body, thus 
making foorteen knives and a fraction to 
Mch member, or about $.30 for each member 
hi penkniveg during one session of Con- 



— John Middleton, of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, lately gave Dr. Lewis J. Jordan his 
note for $10,000 in gold, in consideration of 
curing his son of the lockjaw. It turned oat 
that the boy didn't have tl|s lockjaw, and 
Mr. Middleton is now in the courts to avoid 
payment 

— Horatio Seymour is a leading layman 
in tlie Episcopal Church, and has been a 
member of Triennial General Conventions 
as a dehsgate from the diocese of West- 
em New York, ever since the latter waa 
created. 

— Along the upper Missouri bottom grow 
miles and miles of sun flowers. They were 
first brought there by the Mormons when 
they were emigrating wi'^tward from Nau- 
voo^ and have since spread until they have 
extended for a thousand milea along the 
river. 

Union of Lakes.— The project of unit- 
ing Luke Huron and Lake Ontario by way 
of the Georgian Bay and Lake Simo4>e. bids 
fair to be a reality. Able engineers have de- 
cided that the work is feasible, and that it 
will not cost more than $40,000,000. It it 
proposed to raise $20,000,000 of this in the 
United States, and $20,000,000 in England. 

— The Boston TraMcript wickedly pub- 
lishes a list of items copied from different 
pages of the last report of Jlhe City Auditor, 
showing that the different branches of the 
government spent a total of $1,525 for pho- 
tograplis of themselves, ** including fhimes/' / 
during the year. 

— There is a Baptist congregation in Me- 
riden, Ct., which was founded about two 
hundred years ago, and which has had only 
five pastors during that time. The last two 
occupied the pulpit forty-seven and thirty- 
seven years respectively. 

— Gen Albert Pike has ceased to be edi- 
tor of the Memphis Appeal He will devote 
his whole time herealter to nis profession. 

— Hon. Francis Granger, Postmaster Gen- 
eral under Fillmore, died on the 28th of Au- 
gust, at Canandaigua, N. T. 
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— A ship of the line, carrying serenty-foar 
guns, it ifl stated, requires six thousand trees 
ft)r Its construction. The increase of the na* 
Ties of the Old World would have heen im- 
practicable, had not the applicability of iron 
to ship building been discovered. 

— The first Metliodist newspaper has just 
been started in India. It is in the Ilindostan 
language, though with the Roman letter, and 
Ib designed for Ihc use of the native Chris- 
tians. * 

— The force of animals employed in the 
Abyssinian expedition included 45 elepfaabts, 
7,417 camels, 12,920 mules and ponies, 7,038 
bullof^s, and 827 donkeys. 

— The Empress Charlotte has ^gain be- 
eoBie iosane, and requires to be carefully 
watched day and night 8bc has formed da- 
signs of going to Miramar, and it is difficult 
to divert her mind firom the subject 

— Rev. R A. Holland.— Bishop Pierce has 
transferred this distinguished minister fhnn 
flie Kentucky to the Baltimore Cpnference. 
Mr. Holland is to take charge of the Tnnity 
Church in this city in November, at which 
time the present esteemed pastor. Rev. C. H. 
Hall, will close his term of service. — [Epiico- 
§alMdhodia, 

— The Atlantic cable is earning at the rate 
•f $1,000,000 per annum in gold, equal to 
$1,500,000 in greenbacks, or at the rate of 
about fifty per cent per annum on its cost 

— A New York pyrotechnist has Invented 
a portable cannon for political or similar 
processions,which sends h shell 1,500 feet in- 
to the air, where It explodes with a loud re- 
port 

— A pair of travelers, male and female, 
*lately stdpped at the Catskill Mountain 

House, over night, and In the morning all 
the bedding and every portable article in 
their room went oflT in their three-story 
trunk. 

— A company has been organized in Ar- 
kansas for the purpose of building a railroad 
fVora St. Louis to New Orleans, on the west 
side of tlie Mississippi river. 

— The Georgia Le<;i8lature has voted 
State aid to the contemplated Air-Line Rail- 
road, from Atlanta to Cliarlotte, N. C. This 
important work will now be sjK'cdly con- 
structed. 



— An important step has been taken to- 
ward perfecting steam locomotives for nss . 
on common roads, by substituting India rob- 
ber tires for the driving wheels, instead of 
iron. This expedient completely removes 
two of the greatest impediments heretofore 
in the way of the practical use of such en- 
gines — the Jarring and consequent injury to 
the machinery, and the destruction of the 
roadway. The India rubber tire furnishes s 
soO, elastic cushion, which acts both as s 
spring and as a protection to the surface d 
the road. The improvement was tested r^ 
Gently at Edhiburgh with complete success. 
A drawing engine, weiglUng eight tons, with 
a train of (bur loaded wagons in tow, eacb 
weighing with its load ehrht tons OKire, mak- 
ing forty tons in all, performed a journey of 
eight miles, lh)m Newbaltle Collieries to Ed- 
inburgh, over a very hilly road, with rising 
gradients of one in sixteon, turned cornen 
in tlie streets of the city, went up hill and 
down hill, and achieved other feats of a like 
nature. If the accounts o/ the trUU can be 
relied on, the days of the wear and tear of 
horseflesh are over. 

— At a recent performance of a drama ia 
one of the London theatres one of the most 
conspicuous boxes was occupied by a lady 
surrounded by her children. Suddenly she 
stood up, advanced to the. fhmt of the box, 
and, pointing her fipger at the actor and ao- 
tress tluii on the stage, exclaimed : ** Gentle- 
men, that actor is my husband; for the last 
three years he has been living with that ao- 
irc'ss; these are his children. I ask you if 
such a scamp is worthy to appear l>efore you.** 
Both actor and actress immediately 1ef\ the 
stage, and the piece was not repeated on the 
following night The parties who were the 
cause of (his scandal it is said have left Ua 
the United States. 

— Mr. John Currier, Jr., of Newbnryport, 
Mass., has just launched his eightieth vessel, 
most of whieh were sliips, and has laid the 
keel of the eighty-first He has Uumched 
more shipping tkan any other boikkf i& 
New England. 

— Tlie elections In Vermont and Maine 
though exhibiting Republican gains over 
last year's vote, show a considemble Demo- 
cratic gain over the vote at the last Presfdon- 
tial election in 1864. 
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— The &ther ot TAias Augusta Evens, 
Wlxose death occurred a few weeks since, \» 
reported to have bad an insurance on his life 
Ibr 120.000. 

— A rebellion has broken out in Spain, 
which threatens the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment, and may involve the continent in 
another war. 

— Mr. George W. Chllds, of the PhiUidel- 
phia Ledger, not long ago presented to per- 
sons employed in responsible positions in the 
Ledger office, life insurance policies amount- 
ing in the aggrej^ate to $40,000— undertak- 
ing at the same time to pay the premium— 
about $3,000 per annum, for ten years, at the 
expiration of which time the policies be- 
come, by their terms, self-paying. 

— The Syracuse Journal says the Demo- 
cratic editors of New York are a hard set. 
Their names are Wood, Marble, Stone, and 
"Brick." 



— For a single house in the Rue do Riche- 
lieu, Paris, at tlie comer of Rue Menars^ 
about to be demolished for one of the new 
streets leading from the Grand Opera, the 
jury has awarded the lar^e sum. of 2,000,000 
francs, or $350,000. In 18^6 the same house 
was sold for 20,000 francs. 

— Both Houses of the Georgia Legislature 
have declared the negro members ineligiblt 
to their seats, a majority of the BepufolicanS| 
as well as tlie Democrats, voting in the af- 
Urmative. 

— On the 18th and 14t}i of September, 
pretty severe frost occurred in the Northern 
and Eastern States. It was visible ako ia 
some portions of Tennessee. 

— A. B. Stalnaker, the mail rider between 
Tuscaloosa and Newtonville, Alabamn, was 
shot from his horse by negroes. The mail 
bag was cut open and the letters destroyed. 



§tvUw», ^0tUt», ,H(, 



SouTHLAMO WBTnms. A Series of Biographical 
and Critical Sketches of the Female Writers of the 
South, with extracts from their writings. 

The readers of Scott*s Magazine have been 
ibmisJied with a few sketches of ** Southland 
Writers,'* which were curtailed ; and in this 
issue will be found a sketch of one of the 
brightest ornaments of Southern literature. 
Hence, we hardly need much of an intro- 
duction when we speak of a forthcoming 
volume under the above title. 

Mr. Raskin, who always speaks well and 
wisely when he speaks from his cvn heart 
and nataral iostincta, has some very pertiaent 
words in the last chapter of advice to stu- 
dents in his *' Elements of Drawing." He is 
telling young artists how to read. He says: 

''Among modem books generally, avoid 
magaziiie and review literature. Sometimes 
it may oontain a useful abridgement or a 
wholesofme criticism; but the chances are 
ten to one it will either waste your time or 

I 



mislead you. If you want to understand 
any subject whatever, read the best book 
upon it you can hear of— noA a review of the 
book. If you don*t like the first book you 
try, seek for another ; but do not hope ever 
to understand the subject without pains, by 
a reviewer's help. Avoid especially that 
class of literature which has a knowing 
tone ; it is the most poisonous of all. Every 
good book, or piece of book, is full of admi- 
ration and awe ; it may contain firm asser; 
tion or stem satire, but it never sneers coldly 
or asserts haughtily, and it always leads you 
to reverence or love somethmg with your 
whole heart** 

The tendency of this age is to condense as 
much interest and excitement into the few 
short years of human existence as is possi- 
ble. So we have few thinkers now, lew stu- 
dents now, but many readers and much su- 
perficial stuffing of one*8 memory, and 
sponge-like absorption of other people's 
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views, statements, and opinions. This is 
pre-eminenily Iho age of ma^zine reading 
— <>f such flippant synopsis as Mr. Ruskin so 
tbon)uj;hly reprobates. TJiis artificial forc- 
injr process is not good for the liuman intel- 
lect. (jk)d has Ddt put us here so much to 
learn to know as to develop ourselves and 
become. It is what we are that Is so Impor- 
tant, not what we know. And this high- 
pressure, locomotive style of rushing along 
life's already too short railway is very bad 
for us. Steady, patient, plodding industry, 
the careful dra^ug at first of every line and 
every leaf gives steadiness and character and 
truth and grace and mastery to the trained 
hand of an artist. And these same qualities 
are the truly valuable ones in every depart- 
ment of life. So, then, we do not look with 
hopefulness on these tendencies of the age 
towards periodical literature and "n)yar* 
laciie rt)ads to erudition. But it is not to be 
denied that cncyclopajdias, dictionaries, and 
works of that sort, are valuable and useful 
for reference, even to students ; and it Is de- 
sirable tVom time to time to take a compre- 
hensive survey over a nation's plain of liter- 
ature, in order to see where we may l>e ad- 
vanced in the universe of thought and spirit 
4[n this view only are such works as the an- 
nounced volume of ** Southland Writers** 
valuable. 

Sucli a compilation as " Ida Raymond's** 
should not be governed, nor ought it to be 
expected to be||overned, by the rules which 
guide the pen of a reviewer or critic. " I. 
R*' undertakes to give samples of the writ- 
ing, with such informaticm of the lives and 
dmraclers ot the authors as she deems may 
be interesting and useful to the Soutliern 
people to know. But it would be, perhaps, 
askmg too much to require her to assume 
the purple robe and the chair of a censor, 
and sit in Judgment upon the writers of the 
South as they file before her. In the sharp 
medicining of the critic •*Ida Raymond** 
has, or should have, no part nor interest, ex- 
cept, perhaps, to detail what tlie critics say, 
Of have said, and what position the world 
gives to the ** waiter *' she describes. Nay, 
more ; it is perhaps her duty^ as Hannibal 
thought it best taste in his painter to do, to 
present the pleasantest and most favorable i 
picture she can truthlully sketch of her sub- 1 
Jee^s. It is not easy to draw pen portraits in ! 



English. Our great masters have done il— 
Mr. Carlyle does it now every day — but it is 
not easy, and here will be the trouble of the 
compiler ; also, in the selection of specimen 
pages trom each author. 

We will not S'iy why this work was be- 
gun, although the history of its inception if 
vei7 interesting, reflecthig much honor upon 
the cominler. 

" Ida Raymond's " health is very poor, and 
many of the sketches were prepared in bed. 
Her energy is commendable. She looks for 
ward to the iroal, and hopes that her work 
will be of advantage — literary— to the "writ- 
ers of the South **— pecuniary, to the or 
phans of our Southland. 



1. Naobaab. Wbat is it t Or, an Answer to tht 
Qneetioo, '' Who and What is the Negro. Dnwa 
ttom Revelation. By a Minister. 

2. Thb Adam 10 Race. Reply to *'Arlel,**I>r«.To«Df 
and Dlackle on the Nisgro. By M. L. Atlanta: 
Phillips dL Crew. 

The unity or diversity of the human race 
is a question of very great interest, and until 
a veiy recent date was almost universally 
considered as not open to discussion— the 
world, 'ed by the Church, considering that 
all mankind were descended from one pair, 
the Adam and Eve of Genesis. 

But of late years men of science have been 
looking into the question, and have pretty 
successfully overthrown the pld received 
dogma, and now many believe that every dif- 
ferent and distinct race of men had each an 
Adnm and Eve at its fountain head. And it 
is furthermore asserted that each Adam and 
Eve 18 not intended to mean one individual 
man and woman, but represent entire com- 
munities, and their children mean C( Ionics 
sent out by such communities or nations. 

The above pnmphlets are devoted to t 
consideration of the question of tlie unity or 
diversity of the human race, both asserting 
and defending the diverse origin of men. 

The first one, however, makes this rather 
a secondary question, devoting itself mainly 
to the origin of the negro race, together with 
his condition and pbsition relatively to the 
other races of men since his advent upon oar 
planet. The first twenty pages are devoted 
to the negroes* relationship to the other 
races, as shown by both sacred and profane 
history. The anthor then takes the poaitlon 
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(and mnlntains !l very well) that the ne^o 
WHS created before Adam ; that be builded 
and planted the Garden of Eden (lacing com- 
pellefj thereto )}y the Creator), and was af- 
wards tlie serpent that tempted Eve in the 
Garden. And the curse which was imposed 
4n consequence was the cause of his abject 
menial condition ever since. The author 
maintains that he is human, but a very in- 
ferior animal in every respect, and takes the 
rather odd position that the negro entered 
the ark as a menial in the serrioe of Noah 
and his family, and pcrrormcd Uie various 
duties of feeding the animals and cleaning 
out their stalls, &c., &c. 

The author shows, also, that the negro 
could not be a descendant or' Hum, by dem- 
onstrating tliat all the descendants of Ham 
were of the wJiite race, and that the capabil- 
ity and tendency which the negro manitests 
to be enslaved is inherent in his nature, and 
that he is restless and dissiitisfied in any oth- 
er condition. 

Altogether, this pamphlet will well repay 
perusal, and its doctrines are plausible. 

The second of the above pamphlets— "The 
Adamic Racc^' — maintains tlie same general 
propositions, but without going so specifi- 
cally into minutiss. Its arguments are rath- 
er metaph^'sical tlmn otherwise, but it is 
nevertheless very interesting and instruct- 
ive. The conclusions which it advocates are 
the following, maintaining that there are 
distinctive and characteristic differences be- 
tween tlie Caucasian and Negro races : 

Ist. Color and excretion of sulpliuretted 
hydrogen, &c., (by the Negro " from all parts 
ot the body.") 

2d. Difference of facial angle — being 30** 
between the Caucasian and Nugro. 

3d. Size of the brain (iulelli^clual and ani- 
mal)— ditference 20 cubic inches. 

4lh. Limit to meiUaX decelopment in the in- 
ferior races 

5Ui. Bible account, condrmed by profane 
history and geology. 

We would like to make several extracts 
At)m this author, but space forbids. But I 
cannot refrain /rom quoting the following 
remarkable passages, as they contain an idea 
new to the doctors : 

** All physiologists and physicians are ac- 
quamted with the fact that unbridled, licen- 
tious and indiscriminate sexual intercourse 



between the Caucasian and Adamic species 
produces theconimcm diso:we known through 
all ages as gonorrhea— a disease which Is not 
fatal ; but the same indiscriminate mtercourse 
between the white and Negro, or Indian, is 
known to generate ^ypfdUs^ one of the moat 
loathsome and destructive diseases known to 
man, and which is said 4o have carried off 
millions of Indians within half a century af- 
ter the discovery of America "by Columbus, 
and over one miUion of Negroes by the army 
in our late civil war. The number of Ne- 
gresses who perished from their unbridled 
licentiousness was frightful." 

These passHges are respectfully referred to 
the medical fraternity, as the subject matter 
legitimately belongs to their profe8si<m. 

We cannot overlook one thought of the au- 
thor, which seems to be well tnstamed by 
all history — namely: That the interming- 
ling and marriage qf different varieties ot tlie 
same spe<'ies of men always improves and 
exalts the sptcies— as the mixture of the 
different nations of Eumpe, as we have it in 
the United States. This is exemplified in 
the history of England, whose present in- 
habitants are the result of a mingling 6f the 
blood of the Britons, the Angles. theDan^, 
the Saxons, and the Norman Gauls. 

The author goes on to show that the re- 
verse is also (rue — namely : That the ming- 
ling of the blood of two distinct species pro- 
duces a mongiel breed, which languishes for 
a time, and finely dies out. This is illus- 
trated by the Turks, " who, m a nation, are 
much degenerated by mitscegenating with 
Circassians, Georgians, Persians and Arabs; 
but the greatest curse on the Turk is bis 
amalgamation with the Ethiopian, Nubian 
and Copt, which will soon reduce the nation 
to the point of extinction.'* 

** Amalgamation has nearly extenninated 
the Ethiopian J long since they have lost 
every vesdge of nationality, though a tar 
superior race to the Guinea, Coni^o, Katfre, 
or Hottentot Negro." 

The idea is also illustrated by the present 
declining condition of Mexico and the!5outh 
American Republics, where the mongrftl in- 
habitants are the product of a cross between 
the Spaniard and Indian, with also some ad- 
mixture of Ne^ro blood. 

But our space will not allow a further ex- 
amination of these pamphlets. Let the read- 
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«r read them for himself, if for no other pur* 
pose but to keep up with the times, and to 
know what is going on around liim. 



New Pttblxcattons. — Among the many 
new works Just issued, or in press, we select 
the following as likely to be the most at- 
tractive to the ge^ral reader: 

BY HEARD « HOUGHTON. 

Sketches abroad with Pen and Pencil. By 
Felix O. C. Darley, with sixty illustrations 
on wood. 1 vol., 4to. » 

The Tragedian. An Essav on the Historic 
Genius of Junius Brutus Booth. By Thos. 
R Gould, with a photograph from Mr. 
Gould's bust of Booth. 1 voL, 16mo. 

Macaulay*s History of England. Student's 
edition. In four volumes, 12mo. 

BT CHARLES fiCRIBNER ft CO. 

Picture of Edgewood. By D. G. MHchell 

The Human Intellect By Pro£ Noah 
Porter. 

Chips fh>m a German Workshop. By Max 
MuUer. 

Brightwood edition of Dr. J. G.Holland's 
Select Works. 

Adventures in South America. By Don 
^gRamon Paez. 

G. T. PUTNAM ft SON. 

Madame de Stael. An Historical Novel 
From the German of Amely Bolte. 

The Countess Chisela. A Novel From 
the German of E. MartliU, author of the 
** Old Mamselle's 8ecret'» 

J. B. LIPPmCOTT ft CO. 

The Unconscious Truth of the Four Gos- 
pels. By Rev. W. H. Fumess, 31. D. 
Among the Arabs. By G. Naphegyl 
Five Years at the Golden Gate. Bj Isa- 
bella Saxon. 

M. W. WOOD. 

The Mimpriss System of Graduated^ Sim- 
ultaneous Instructions for Sunday Schools. 

A. ROMAN ft CO. 

The Unnoticed Things of Scripture. By 
the Right Rev. Wm. L Kipp, D. D., Bishop 
of California. 1 vol., 12mn. 

Inglenock. A story for children. By 
Carrie CarUon. 1 vol, 16mo. 



LEB ft SHEPASD. 

A Thousand Miles Walk Across Soutb 
America. By N. H. Bishop. 

ROBERT CARTER ft BROS. 

Studies of Character, Old Testament By 
the Rev. Dr. Guthrie. 

LITTLE, BROWN ft CO. 

Everett's Orations. 4th vol 
Rives' Life of Madison, dd vol 



*' Callamura.*'-— Just as the last form wai 
being prepared for the press, wc received, 
from the publishing house of Ciaxton, Rem- 
sen & Haffelfinger, Philadelphia, a new book, 
whose title page is simply this: 

CALLAMURA. 

By 

JuLLA. Pleasants. 

The bare announcement will occasion a 

thrill of delight among the many admireo 

ot this favorite writer, whose pen has been 

so long silent The work is a handsome 

volume of 450 pages. 



Judge Lochrane.— We welcome this dis- 
tinguished gentleman to the Gate City. Few 
men in Georgia surpass Judge L. in literary 
acquirements, while his professional knowl- 
edge and skill entitle him to a hisrh position 
at our'local bar. As a citizen, he is eminent- 
ly genial in his impulses and companiona- 
ble in his habits. We wish him great pros- 
perity. 



J^ We invite attention to the advertise- 
ment ot that sterling wholesale Book and 
Stationery house of J. B. Lippincott & Ca 
This firm has long enjoyed the confidence 
of the Southern trade, and has secured a de- 
served reputation for honorable dealings. 



i^ The article in this number entitled 
'* Officialism " will attract the attention of 
the thoughtful reader. The truths evolved 
from passing events are there made to ilhi»> 
trate general principles. It is trom the pen 
of one who combines with the extended ob- 
servation of active dndes the reading and 
reflection ot the student. We expect occa- 
sional contributions from the same souroe. 
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THE GEORGIA CAMPAIGN; 

OR, A BOUTH-SIDE VIEW OF SHERMAN'S MAReH TO THE SEA 
BT THE AUTHOB OP "FOLD AND OAICP." 



CHAPTER X. 

9m&af in Athmta.^No rest for the fl0ldl6r.-^%e 
oUUiaman and the boBb-riieU.-*G«iienl Hood.— 
Howi of a victory in Yix^g^niii^-OiooBiyprospooU. 
'Tankees reinrorcinj?.— The safferlng of our men 
In the trenches.— Narrow escape of Gen. Smith.— 
The eretilnff party.— A lady "bttfldi s bomb-proof.— 
tte mew-iBsoe.— The (dd soldier and the militia> 
«aa.-r-The eneoa^ abandon their works on oar 
iight.-^yiBit to the Yankee camps.— ETidences of 
"the Boporior civilization *• of the North.— Sher- 
man Bends his ba^^Kage-trains acroes the Chattahoo- 
€lMe.--Oeneral Henry If otxan^-nA day of nnosnal 
qviet.— The enemy tagine a flanUng movement- 
Preparations.— Cor commnnications are intermpt- 
ed.— Scarcity of provisions and forage.— Battle of 
Jonesboro.— An anxious night.— Hardee ftfls to 
dislodge tiie enemy.— Bvaooation determined on.— 
The whc^ Yankee army In motion.-*Why Hood 
WB compelled to abandon the city.-JBe leaves At^ 
kmta.— The lone watcher. 

It is Sonday, bat atiU the constaat boom 
ci cannon along onr front gives HUie hope 
of a diQT oCreet They are a poor exchange^ 
it le trne, for the meiry otaroh bella, whieh, 
in timee of yore, need to greet ns at this 
hear fhtpk every portion ot the Gate City, 
mnindteg the Oturistian world that the cases 
and ettlto and tunndUa of the veek muat 
be liid aside, for a brief space at least, aOiUe 
thafcichfttl bow luunbly befofe- the God of 
IVaoe, and iicay that Hia " win be done npoo 
eaffth as it is in Heaven." Bat (here are no 
chOBdi bells to-day, and the organs which 
osed to swell forth the deei>4ened ai^heias ^ 

VoLVn.— Not 1 



of peace and good will to man are aileiit, 
and the doors are closed, and the pe<^le whef 
worebipped there are scattered abroad likA 
sheep without a shepherd, wlule not a km 
are sleeping that sleep which knows no wak* 
ing, beneath the ashes of ruined hopes vsnd 
of desolated homes. 

Mr. Webster truly said, "In revolutions- 
there are no Sundays"— that is, there is as 
time fiar the obaeBrvance of religious forms: 
and outward ceremonieB. Bat amid thko 
scene of death and canutt:e, when the sane^ 
tpary is deserted, and the flee has died o«fr) 
upon the altar^ is i^em none to call upon th^ 
name of Him who has said, "* I will never 
forsake ? " Is His power despised, or are His- 
promises ibrgotten ! Go to yon soldier— tsi 
hhn who stands firmest hi the hour of nosd: 
-*fae who, when dniy call% has never bee8i> 
known to flilter— and ask him ; or to thait 
mother^ who, in some distant home, with 
aniious heart and tearful eye,awaitJ\heliM». 
of an only son, given, peithaace,in hersini- 
plicUjy^.to what she brieves the righteoa» 
csnse-^^he canse of home and oi countijr*— 
and see it the prayer has not ahready goosi 
forth f^m **anfis|gned lips'' for that ttam 
which to Isiael's prophet was revealed,^ 
"when man itell fevei«nceBBno,wh^ h». 
shaU.fenr to quench that holyqm^ whioh: 
iii^bs his brother to the throne of Qod^'^te-. 
that tinis when the castle where sin hsihr 
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had impunity of crime for ages, with all its 
frowning battlements, eliall fall— for that 
lime when " the sliield, the shattered helm', 
the brokea spear shall rest forgotten in the 
peaceful earth " — when Haie ^h«U h^ ban- 
ished to the realms of Hate, and over a ruin^ 
world the light of liberty shall dawn — aye, 
that liberty which shall deliver man from 
the oppression of man, and tea<^ the holy 
preeept of justice, of truth, aod of right. 
Kor shall we aloue rejoice in that hour. The 
nations of the East shall welcome it. The 
islands of the sea shall welconoe It ; and all^ 
•s with one united voice, shall sing the an- 
them of deliverance to man. 

The morning was dailc and cloudy, and 
although Sunday, there was no rest for the 
•oldien All night long the sound of the 
shovel and pick might have been heard in 
the trenches, ana as day dawns fresh details 
a*e told off to continue the weary task. Im- 
mediately after breakfast I set out with Gen. 
Haney to visit the lines.* We first rode along 
ttiat poition of the old works which are still 
oecupied by our troops, and then turned to- 
ward the new redoubts, which are being 
pushed forward as fast as six or eight hun- 
dred shnvels and picks could reasonably be 
espected to do it At one point another re- 
dan was deemed important, and Gen. Maney 
«Dd I sat about staking it ont, as no time 
oonld be lost. While doing so the rain, 
which had held up for an hoar or two, again 
oame down in torrents, flooding the ditches, 
•ibd soon converting our newly-made para- 
pets into great heaps of red mud. In a very 
•bort time we became thoroughly wet, bat 
tB soldiers are mppoted not to mind such tri- 
fles, we continued at the work ntttil the re- 
dfta was sufficiently indicated tO' insore 
against mistake. 

It is wonderful how thoroughly aocostom- 
ed men become to danger, and how indiffer- 
ent exposure to fire will soon render thorn. 
While in the trenches to-day I saw a poor 
BilHlamaii shoveling away with all his 
o4ght He was barefooted, and liis clothes 
if«re literally in tatters. Presenitlr a twen- 
ty^^MHind shell dropped near him and ex- 
^kibed, completely covering him with mud 
attd water. Wiping It from his (kee with the 
remnant of his jaoket-sleeve, he tamed 
4daUy towards his comrades, and takltag a 



comical survey of his dilapidated habili- 
ments, exclaimed: "Hang those dirty vil- 
ains, they have nearly spoiled my ^nda§ 
doihesP' and then went on digging, as though 
ziotliing unusnai had happened. 

Oo our return, called at the hospitable 
headquarters of Gen. G. W. Smith. 

Au^usi 22d<^Busy on oor lines to-4ay. 
While there, Gen. Hood rode up. He was 
inspecting the position of the troops along 
our front I joined him, and we rode on to- 
gether. The General seemed anxious, and 
more tlian once during the ride urged the 
importance of pushing forward the works as 
rapidly as possible. He was evidently view- 
ing the new line witb more than ordinary 
interest, commenting frequently upon the 
strength or weakness of certain points, and 
suggesting si^ndiy alterations or improve- 
ments, in which he seemed to take a person- 
al interest. At length, after riding along the 
greater portion of the defenses, examining 
each point with a critical eye, he finally bade 
us good-morning, and galloped off in tl^ di- 
rection of headquarters, leaving us in some 
perplexity as to the meaning of his solici- 
tude in this particular matter. 1 did not 
then know what an important part these new 
redoubts were designed to play. They were 
located wtthin our lines, surrounding only a 
portion of the city, and evidently not sufll- 
cient to cover even a fourth of the army. 
Many supposed they were intended simply 
for the protection ot the depots and 'store- 
houses, in case the enemy shotild at any time 
break our line in f^ont, or suddenly force us, 
by turning the right, and knowing the im- 
portance of protecting these, gave titem- 
selves little trouble to Inquh^ farther abont 
tlie matter. 

The enemy again abeUed fttrionsly last 
night and to-day, doing great damage to the 
honses in some parts of the city, and kilUng 
one or two non-combatants and n^gioes. Dur- 
ing the night we saw several laige fires in the 
direction of tlie Yankee camps, aad ^videni* 
ly inside their lines. It was a sad ii^t ; te 
as each fiame asceaded up against the dark 
and stormy clonds, shedding its lurid fight 
for miles over city and forest, we knew thai 
some poor fkmily was left hoaieleaft-*pflr- 
haps driven oat into the atorm and darikocas 
without even a dutnge of dothea by tUa fiik- 
vorite species of Poritaiiical VandsAlsm. 
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August 29d. — A whole brigade has been 
detailed to-day as an additional force to work 
4pon the lines, and orders have been sent 
down from headquarters to push the work 
rilght and day until completed. Early this 
morning Gen. Hood again visited the works, 
and personally urged that all diligence 
should be used in their final prosecution. 
We have just received an important tele- 
gram from Richmond. It tells of another 
victory in Virginia. Lee and his immortal 
band have once more " met the foe with vizor 
down, and his lance is broken." For a time 
this welcome intelligence revives our hope, 
and as tbe cheers with which it is greeted 
die away in echoes along our Hues, the men, 
with renewed vigor, again resume their 
Wfirk, believing that their weary task is not 
in vain. 

During the afternoon we learned that a 
nuding party which had left the Federal 
lines somewhere in the vicinity of Decatur 
bad been fbrced to retire, and again seek 
shelter behind their works. So far, they 
have l>een unable to accomplish their object 
in permanently interrupting the communi- 
cations of this army, but it has been a strug- 
gle of llfb and death, and tt cannot last for- 
ever. Onr force is daily growing less and 
less, while that of the enemy is increased by 
the addition of new levies and fresh troops. 
Tbe Northern Government has again made 
a call fbr what are termed ** hundred days* 
men" — viz: those who are only called Into 
service for that period, so as to enable the 
Wifcr Department to hurry forward all the 
veteran troops guarding unimportant places 
for some final movement upon our devoted 
little band. News reaches us that those re- 
inlbrcementfl are daily arriving in Marietta, 
and are there assigned to various parts of the 
army, while no troops are coming to ns,and 
tbe few militia who reach the army under 
Qovemor Brown's proclamation scarcely suf- 
fidd to fill the casualties that have already 
occtirredand are daily occurring in their 
crwn corps. 

For more than a month the whole army, 
with tbe exception of the cavalry, has l)een 
confined closely to the trenches, exposed 
nlgbt and day to the constant fire of the en- 
emy, badly clothed, half-fed, and compelled 
to De in trenches often partially filled with 
water, or for days l)eneMh the burniug rays 



of an August sun. No* one who has not hatf 
personal experience of such things can form 
any just conception of their sufferings. 

August 24f^.— On the lines again all day? 
Gen. G. W. Smith has been with me most of 
the time, lending the aid of nis presence and 
able advice in tbe completion of the work. 
About noon we rode up to headquarters. A 
number of officers had assembled there, and' 
the General paused fbr a moment in front' 
of the building to speak to some of them.* 
In a st¥)rt time quite a little crowd had gath- 
ered around 1dm, when an aid-decamp in- 
terrupted the conversation by saying that 
"Gen, Hood was anxious to see Gen. Smith 
on important business." The General bowed 
to us and passed on. The party had scarce-' 
ly disDersed when a twenty-pound parrof 
shell struck on tlie very spot where he had* 
been standing, scattering its fragments in a 
way that gave earnest of the damage it 
would have done had we remained a mo-* 
ment longer in the same position. 

Speaking of shells, it is curious to note 
some of the singular gyrations they at times 
exhibit One evening a party of oflScers and 
ladies were assembled at the residence of 
one of the few families who remained in At- 
lanta. Tbe night was warm, and they had' 
consequently gathered around a large win-' 
dow in the front part of the building. A 
short time after a shell struck the side-walk/ 
and, ricocheting upwards, passed through* 
the foundation wall and up through the* 
floor in the midst of the party, thence' 
through the partition into the adjoining 
room, where it exploded » literally tearing' 
the apartment, with its contents, to pieces." 
Fortunately, no one was in the room at the ' 
time, and the party in tbe adjoining room* 
seem to have escaped injury by a providence 
little short of a miracle. Upon examina- 
tion, it was found that many pieces of the* 
shell had penetrated the partition, and tli6 
floor of the room was shattered \n a fright- 
ful manner. ^ 

All sorts of contrivances have been resort- 
ed to by the people to protect tlieraselves 
against such unwelcome visitors. In fVont 
of many of tlie houses great banks of earth* 
have been thrown up, and when these are: 
impracticable, holes inthe gardens or cellars, 
or under adjacent hills, have been dug, and* 
into these the wpmen and children retire 
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when the shelling begins. One day, as I 
was riding Uirough the city, a lady with 
whom I had some acquaintance called me, 
aod asked if I would not stop for a moment 
•nd give her some advice in relation to her 
••bomb-proot" It was built in the lower 
part of the garden, under the slope of a hill, 
^hera a hole had been excavated in the 
l^d clay, and lined with plank and timber, 
making quite a comfortable apartment 
There were some chairs, a small table, and 
' % lamp on it, and here she would ensconce 
J^erself with a book or some work when the 
Shells were flying fast Sbe told me, with 
^Ident pride, that the work was executed 
^tirely upon her own plan, and was the re- 
9sx\i of her own engineering; and when I 
lyy9^red her that I could make no suggestion 
^r improvement, either in its convenience 
qf safety, she received the assurance as a 
qpmpliment, evidently more pleasing to her 
ti^m any tribute I could h^ve paid to her 
other accomplishments. 

8om0 few of what soldiers call ''new- 
Ipgae*' Joined us today. These are persons 
who have been called into service by recent 
qroclamaUons and orders, most of them nev- 
ec having served in the army before. Un- 
l^tunately for them, they were marched 
ijong in a body through the camps of some 
of the older troops, and consequently were 
m»dt the target for innumerable Jests and 
jtbes. I remember one rather delicate look- 
ing young man who seemed to attract an 
lUMiBual share of this kind of attention. He 
Wiui much more neatly dressed than his 
companions, and 1^ on what was exceed- 
ingly unusual at this time — a clean shirt and 
white collar. He had, also, a white pocket- 
t^aldkerchief, which he would occasiunally 
flourish as he passed along. One fellow 
Mked him if he did not wish to ** trade oft 
f^ old clothes when tlKty put him in uni- 
f^inn.'* Presently an old dirty^ ragged Ten- 
i^saeoan hailed him with something like the 
following : 

** I say, mis^, what do you do wiUi that 
U white rag yer toting in yer hand ? " 

*' New-issue *' halted, and turning upon 
bjia interrogator a look of fieice scorn, re- 
rtied: 

**/ use this to wipe my face on. If ^cm had 
iX^ou'd hoist it OB your ramrod ! '* 



The soldiers laughed, and '* melieh ** passed 
on without further molestation. 

It is, perhaps, proper to state that the 
hoisting of a white handkerchief on a ram- 
rod was a kind of truce, in which the ooa 
who did it placed himsell in the posiik>n of 
begging the opposite picket not to fire on hiaii« 
and the practice, though occasionally in- 
dulged in by individuals in both armies, vtm 
severely reprobated by most of our men. 

August 26<A. — No picket firing on our 
right to-day. The enemy have withdrawn^ 
and are said to be in line of battle on the 
Marietta road. All the details have been 
taken from the works, and those occupyii^ 
the trenches removed to the left in the vi- 
cinity of Peachtree street Immediately a^ 
ter breakfast rode, in company with Qeneiil 
G. W. Smith, over a considerable portion of 
the enemy's hues from the right to the State 
Road. They had evidently withdrawn with 
perfect deliberation, taking with them evciy- 
thing except a few entrenching tools, and 
some womout saddles. 

One could not but be struck with wonder 
at the appearance of the woods between the 
lines. Not a tree, brush or shrub of any 
kind but what bore unmistakable marks of 
the terrible fire which for weeks past had 
been going on, while scattered graves here 
and there marked the spots where rash or 
imprudent skirmishers had met their fate. 
In one place we saw a newlv made grave at 
the root of a tree, and a neat head-boafd lia- 
formed ua that a sharpshooter was buried 
there, who had been shot fi-om the tree under 
which he was buried. But the moat notice- 
afole thing about the deserted camps waatha 
swarms of flies. They were actually iafaBl- 
ed by myriads of them, who, like hungfy 
wolves, dashed upon both horse and rider. 
stinging without mercy, and rendering the 
poor animals almost fhmtic. Some of the 
party, who had been long residents of tha 
country, declared that they had nerver seen 
such flies before, and felt satisfied that they 
were but part and parcel of the Yankee 
hordes, who, like them, were swarmhigoTer 
the land. 

We pushed ahead several milea Into the 
country, as far as the hills which skirt Peacl»- 
tree creek, but not a Yankee could be seen. 
Their camps were utterly deserted, and not 
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ft vestige remaioed of them, except the 
wrecks and ruins they had left as monuments, 
no doubt, of that ** superior civilization ** so 
much boasted of in the land of "free love*' 
and wooden nutmegs. 

While nding through the woods heavy 
firing began on our left and rear. Not know- 
ing the occasion of it« we galloped back only 
In time to witness the last of a sharp sklr- 
tnish between a portion of Stewards corps 
and the enem^, who still remained in front 
01 him. During the night we learned that 
that portion of the Yankee force which had 
been withdrawn fVom our front, consisting 
of two corps, was marching rapidly in the 
direction of the West Point Railroad, and 
that Sherman had also sent all hto reserve ar- 
tillery and the most of his baggage across 
the Chattahoochee. To guard these, togeth- 
er with the railroad bridge and crossing, 
the newly arrived troops had been left on the 
north bank of the river, while all the veter- 
an troops that o>ould be spared (torn that 
kind of duty were hurried forward to join 
the army. This move had been first dis- 
covered by Qen. Henry Morgan, of Albany, 
Oa., who was serving as an amateur soldier 
lo the Georgia line, and who, with a degree 
of enterprise unexpected in one who had led 
a life of ease, and certainly most unusual in 
a man of his years, had followed close upon 
the columns of the foe until the desired In- 
formation was obtained. 

Augu^ 21th, — An unusual quiet reigns 
over the camp and city to-day. Not a gun 
has l)cen fired during the night or morning 
on any part of the line. By eight a. m. it 
was discovered that the enemy had retired 
from our center, and later in the day that 
Ihey were fortifying at Pace's Ferry and the 
railroad bridge. Their entire line has been 
withdrawn about five miles. The intention 
of the enemy is evident Sherman has al- 
ready sent all his wagons and reserve artil- 
lery across the Chattahoochee, and these for- 
tifications are designed for their protection. 
This will enable him, temporarily, at least, 
to cut loose from his base and swing his 
whole army around Hood^s left upon the 
Macon & Western Railroad. This move 
will necessitate the evacuation of Atlanta, 
or else force Gen. Hood to give battle upon 
ground chosen by his opponent, and under 
drcnmatanoes most unfavorable to him. It 



is believed that but two corps of the Feder- 
al army have as yet moved in the direction 
of Jonesboro, and Hardee's corps has bee^ 
withdrawn frohi the trenches and sent to 
meet them. G. W. Smith's command hab 
been assigned to duty on the lines in frozil 
of the Peachtree street battery. 

Aufftui 80^.— For the past two days w# 
have been busily engaged on the innef 
woil^s, pushing them with the utmost rapid- 
ity. Many suppose that the recent move- 
ments of the enemy have been caused- bjf 
Wheeler's interrupting their communicA- 
tions, and that Sherman is about to retiri^ 
from the State, or at least begin a retrograde 
movement, and this opinion has bce^ 
strengthened by the news Just received, fiial 
Wheeler, with his cavalry, has reached Ath- 
ens, Tennessee, and is destroying the rail- 
road in the eastern portion of the 8tat& 
But the older soldiers are not at all deceiv- 
ed about the matter. That another gran^ 
flanking movement is on foot none among 
them doubt, and Gen. Hood is taking step§ 
accordingly. Late on the evening of th^ 
39th news came that the enemy were mov- 
inz on our left, and it is evident that \hk 
greater portion of their forces are swingin|( 
around towards the railroad In our rear. 

There has been a sharp skirmish this a^ 
temoon on Flint river, and so far our troopi 
have been successful. They have 8ucceeded[ 
in driving back the advance of the enemy, 
and in so far developing their plans as to 
satisfy all that Gen. Hood's conjectures ar^ 
correct To-morrow will determine the 
question whether we will be able to holtf 
Atlanta longer or not. '^ 

August 31«f.— Large details, together w\(h 
six hundred and fifty negroes, have been sef 
to work on the inner lines, completing th# 
redoubts and strengthening the position b; 
connecting these with a heavy stockade 
green timber. Every preparation possible 
is l>eing made to insure against surprise-^ 
the lines having been weakened by the with-^ 
drawal ol so many troops. The enemy still 
extending towards the left. At 4 p. m. th^' 
head of his column reached the Macon voeA 
at Rough and Ready, and our communica- 
tions are in their hands. Supplies are scarce. 
Our scanty rations have already been re- 
duced, and there is no com lor the horses. 
Those at headquarters had none last nigh^ 
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fmd the prospect for them to-day is do bet- 
ter. If the enemy cannot be driven from 
the railroad Atlanta must be abandoned. 
Ithere has been heavy firing all the afternoon 
in the direction of Jonesboro, and all await 
in deep anxiety tlie anrouncement of the 
result. The night has closed down dark and 
heavy. A deep stillness reigns over the city 
and in our camps, unbroken save by the dis- 
tant boom of artillery or musketry, preced- 
ed by a glimmering light upon tlie Southern 
hoirizon, which closely resembles the flash 
of sheet lightning. Many anxious eyes have 
t>een watching that light, sometimes fancying 
that the sound of tlie firing was growing 
more distant, and consequently that we were 
driving the ioe. But the flashes always 
came from the same spot on the horizon, and 
this alone sufficed to diapel tlie illusion. 
dour after hour passes, but still the dull 
thunder of the battle comes rolling along 
through the night air. It is near midnight, 
the sound ot strife has ceased, and we lie 
down with anxious hearts awaiting the 
coming of the morrow. 

The morning of the 1st of September was 
ushered in by heavy firing. It is reported 
that three corps of Sherman's army occu- 
py the railroad, and are fortifying. It is 
eyident, too, that they are reinforcing. The 
<^valry report a continuous movement on 
Qur left, and a corps which yesterday held 
the Lickskillet road have to-day gone to- 
tirards Jonesboro, leaving that highway open 
to the river. 

From the beginning Gen. Hood has been 
■atisfied that the move was designed to cut 
his communications, and utter consultation 
yfiih his lieutenant-genernli*, determined to 
iend tw^o corps to Jonesboro with ordera to 
attack the enemy and drive him back across 
tjie Flint river. This, it was hoped, would 
draw the attention of Sherman in that di- 
rection, and that he would abandon his 
works on the left, giving Hood a favorable 
opportunity of attacking; him in flank. Lt. 
Gen. Hardee was therefore sent to Jones- 
boro, in command of his own and Lee's cori)s, 
yhile Gen. Hood remained with Stewart's 
corps in Atlanta. It had been fully impress- 
ed upon Hardee that the fate of Atlanta de, 
pended upon the success of the movement 
entrusted to his care. Several hours before 
the result of the attack wtis known in At- 



lanta Lee had been ordered to return in th^ 
direction oi the city, so as to be ready to be- 
gin the contemplated flank moveipent ia 
case Hardee succeeded in accomplishini? the 
part assigned him. Should Hardee, howev- 
er, not succeed in driviag back the enemy 
in front of him, or be himself forced b&ck^ 
Sherman would be in position either to 
strike Stewart as he marched out of Atlan- 
ta, or to cimcentrate upon Hardee, Lee*a 
corps would constitute a guard against the 
former contingency, while the position of 
Hardee, occupying a commanding ridge be- 
tween two rivers, would seem to render 
groundless any apprehension of his beiof 
destroyed before Stewart should come np. 
His position was considered strong in iront^ 
while to attack him ia rear would consume 
too much time to cause any serious alarm. 

The object of the work upon the inner 
line was now apparent. It was the inten- 
tion of Gen. Hood to garrison Atlanta with 
G. W. Smith's command and a division of 
Tennesseeans under Gen. Man^ while the 
flank movement was being made upon Sher- 
man's rear, and consequently the lines were 
drawn in to the smallest possible compass^ 
and only designed to c'ver the magazinea 
and depots of supplies. 

I had been riding to-day upon the lines. 
The work was progressing rapidly, and 
everything gave promise that we would soon 
be so Blnmgly fortified that the garrison left 
in the city would be able to hold out tor 
several days, at least, against any force that 
could be operated against it The firing 
in the direction of Jonesboro still continued 
heavy, while occasional rumors assured us 
that our troops were still successful, and that 
we were gradually gaiuing all Uiat was an- 
ticipated from the movement A body of 
cavalry had been sent during the morning to 
scour the country between the city and the 
river. About 12 o'clock they returned with 
the intellit^ence that the enemy had aban- 
doned their entire lines along our front, and 
that their whole army» except those troopa 
left to guard the railroad bridge and the 
crossings, had moved upon Jonesboro. Could 
Hardee hold out, a favorable opportunity 
was presented for pioving upon Shennan*s 
rear and destroying his v* >mmunications at 
the same lime that wo Cj^piured his base at 
the terminus ot the railxiad. Aa I rode 
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tack fipom the front I met Gen. G. W. Smith. 
He told me that Hnrdee had failed to hold 
the enemy in check, and that, after a liasty 
flonsnltation, it had been detcnnined to aban- 
don Atlanta. This move was now unavoid- 
able. There were thirty-four thousand pris- 
oners in Andersonrille, in oor rear. A rapid 
moTement of the Yankee cavalry oonid re- 
lease these prisoners and arm Uiem, and fbar- 
tel reauhs miglit fbUow. II became, there- 
Ibre, necessary fbrHood to Interpose his 
army between Sherman and this posslbilfty, 
and therefbre he must retire atonoo. It was 
known that Sherman ooald arm tliese pris* 
eoers if he eould eflect thoir idease, and 
tiiere being abundant supplies at Albany and 
MacoB, they could, without difficulty, being 
armed and provisioned, devastate the whole 
mtmtry from Southwest Georgia to Savan^ 
aoh. Orders were therefore dispatched tu 
the different divisions to prepare at once to 
BMire-^wagons gotten ready and loaded-^ 
stores of various kinds disposed of— in fkot, 
everything mored with tlie most perfbct 
quiet and order; and one unacquainted with 
the real fhcts of the case would handly have 
•opposed that the place was about to begir- 
ea np. As the trains were prepared each 
wagon took its $ppointed place, and then 
moving out on the different roads by which 
tkey were to travel, there quietly awaited 
the order to march. Some dme after dark 
the order came, and then the long trains 
moved off, gradually disappearing in the 
deepening jcloom. Then the escort of troops 
detailed to guard them followed. Shortly 
after tlie reserve artillery began moving past, 
and then came the solid masses of infantry, 
marching in dead silence through the dark 
streets — the only sound they made being a 
heavy tramp as thehr foot-fklls fbll in 
ra^ured cadence upon the empty pave- 
ments. Soquietly was the movement made 
that bat few of the inhabitants— many of 
whom had recently returned, believing the 
Yankees were retiring-^had any idea of 
what wlas going on. It vras late before the 
lost of the troops had left the city—fkr on 
towards the hour of dawn. But at length 
they were all gone except the skirmish line 
of the rear guard, and they had been left to 
bold the place while the engineer troops 
o(mif>leted their arrangements for destroying 
whatever public property remained in the 
city and that could not now be remov 



ed. Near the rolling mills there was a long 
train of railroad cars, loaded with ammuni- 
tion and ordnance stores. These had been 
leit there contrary to Gen. Hood's orders by 
some criminal neglect on the part of the of- 
ficer In charge, and had now to be destroy- 
ed. The trains were laid, slow-matches lit, 
and all being ready the lost of the Confed- 
emtes occupying the city were ordered to re- 
tire. In a fBVf moments they were gone, atid 
nanglit remained except its fen unconscious^ 
sleeping inhabitants, who were soon to M 
awakened to their hopeless condition by tha 
thunder of exploding magazines, or tha 
sliouts of an exultant foe. A fbw of us had 
remained to see the last preparations raada 
at the depot, and we now turned and roda 
slowly away 'through the deserted streeiSi 
There was not a human bsing visible, or « 
Hght to be seen in any direction. All waa 
as dark and as silent 'as the grave. As wa 
turned a comer a solitary light was seen 
gleaming firom aa open window. Through 
it we could see a female watching beside « 
sick bed. The sound of our horses* feet 
aroused her, and hastily Jumping up she ran 
to the window and asked : 

'* Gentlemen, is It true that General Hood 
is about to abandon Atlanta f '* 

We told her that it was true, and that tli# 
army had already gone. She was very pale^ 
and we could see by the dim light that th# 
tears were coursing down her cheeks. For 
a moment she looked at us in mute despair^ 
and then suak down upon the floor. 

I never shall forget that look, nor that pala 
and haggard face. It seemed an unuttered 
prophecy of the fhle of those we left l>eh1nd; 
and whenever I thmk of Atlanta in mini 
the memor]^ of that fkoe comes back as th» 
embodiment of its untold suffering. 
[to bs ooKmnjHD.] 



AUTUMN VIOLBTS. u I 

Keep love for youth and violets for the fpriag » 
Or IT theee bloom when worn-out antnma frieves^ 
Let them lie hid in douMe shade of leaves^ ^ 

Their own, and other* dropped down wttherhiflr r 
FofTtolctB itiit wbta homt'birda haild asd sing. 
Not when the ontbound bird a paaaa^ «leaTe8 ; 
Not with the etubble of mown harvest aheares, 
Bnt when the green world buds to blosf oming. 
Kwp violets for the spring and lore for youth. 
Love that ahould dwell with beaaty , mirth andtbopa f 
Or 1/ a lateit aadder lore be bom, \ 

Let this not look for grace beyond its scope. 
But give itself^ nor plead for answering truth— 
A grmtefhl Both though gleaoing scanty cora^ 
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Miss Ltdia BiBCKBa and the Female 8uf- 
ft«ga RSgbta Committee— we are not qoHo 
iure of their titl»— have got more in their 
lumda than tbef reckoned for. The enemy 
Uto carried the war into the gynieeeam. The 
Itfgree^ye bok k tlirown upon ils defences; 
and the very existence of woman, not only 
m an immortal soul, but as a human being 
al ali, ia challenged. We are taken back to 
the beginning of all things; and while the 
poet, speaking of woman in her degradation^ 
compares her, when debased by aordid conur 
pttiionship, to sometiiing dearer, but not 
mttch, than a hnsba&d*s liorsa or dog, an 
American writer has been found to dispute 
the right of female suffirage by an exhaustive 
irgament founded on considerations of " the* 
•Ipgy, logic, anatomy, physiology, and pbii- 
alogy united, to establish the truism that 
the woman is no hunum being." When 
woman claima beibre an English High Court 
of Appeal to be man, it is certainly an an- 
««er complete enotigh to prove that slie is 
90t ey&n liuman, perhaps scarcely an animal 
at alL Such, as for as we can make it out, is 
Ibe argument of a writer who, if he is hoax- 
ing us, baa perpetrated a very elaborate jest 
«nder the name of '* Attila *'— a saffidenily 
4eatructive and terrific nom de plums — and 
Mis at once iW>m New York, St. Louia, and 
Kew Orleans ; and who, wHh the immodes- 
Igr which we should expect ftvm such a 
fri^tfol misogynist, describes his pamphlet 
aa " the greatest of literary curiosities, and it 
will surely create the greatest sensation ever 
Mbre witnessed in Uie history of literature." 
Should these anticipations be realized, we 
father congratulate oarsdves on the fortune, 
good or bad, of being t^e first to introduce 
* Attila" to European lame ; and were it not 
that he most likely will retain (he anony- 
mous, and so continue safe from the areng- 
lag hands of Anna Dickinson and her agree- 
able sisterhood, we should be afraid that 
Mlsa Becker would instantly sail fodr Ameri- 
/ ca, armed with the weapons by which the 
Thracian women punished the less tieinous 
(8) 



oflencea of Orpheus. It only 
ttiis is a parenthetic observation^— how i 
more vigorous the American mind, and bow 
much mom remorseless the American logle» 
is, when we notice that an Snglish wri t et^— 
who describes himself as a Clerk in Hol^ 
Orders, to whom '^ Attiht'a" views seem «» 
have suggested themselves qnita indepw* 
de&tly of that vigorous writer — only ven- 
tures to deny woman's immortality, adtnlt^ 
Ung,aswe trust, her humanity. The title 
of theBnglMi pamphlet is, *■ JJinitf Wmm 
BnmarkilBovUf TAsJ^fpuhrBeUrf Drnpui- 
mL Dedicated to Miss Becker (F.Ftorafa, 
Strand)w" '' Attila" has been good enoogli 
to give us an epitome of his serio-comic dis- 
quisition, which is considerate, seding 1ba( 
bis pamphlet Is so wretchedly printed thai ^ 
third of it is totally iUegil^. These are bin 
insolent conclusions ^— that woman ^ is qoI 
the image pf Ood. She has no sonL Sfan 
is no part of creatbn. Sh6 is not created ta 
work. The worid does not claim her, nor 
can she claim anything of the world. Bhs 
is not made to be of any use for the world, 
nor is anything In this world created for bar 
usa She will not resurrect, nor have pan 
hd the kingdom of heaven. The Bible was 
not given for her. Her anatomy is not lika 
man's. H^ physiological funcU(»s are «w- 
tain\y different Irom those <^ th^ nsaa, te. 
^^" The 4to. Ac , we are bound to remark, 
are considerate, for * Attila," in the coons 
of his inquiiy, gets opoa ground which w 
prefer to leave to him and Holywell Street. 
The Clerk in Holy Orders is less of an loon* 
oolast, and only proves that woman b an ki- 
ferior animal to man. She is, 1m galkmlly 
admits, about equal to "^ a parrot or a moo- 
key," but whenever she *^ claima the rigkioC 
exercising reason, she becomes an unhai^if, 
miserable orBAtuie, and a source of much 
trouble and anxiety to all her IHente* 
Whenever she aspires to be more or less than 
to make some happy and be a kind molber 
to his diildren, she becomes an f)kieet of 
pi^, and generally a nuisance to the ( 
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oranity io which she lives.'* This ttow oeiv 
tainly gives a raiBm tCeire for the suUior* 
«8Ks of certain sensational works, and snm- 
aarHy we are assured thai " the Instant a 
woman meddles with the arts, sciences, pol- 
tyoB, or new systems ot religion, she nmlies 
aoemies of the whole human race, except of 
% isv other women as mad, silly, and unhatp- 
fiy as herself." The English essay, we wee 
WMmd to say, if it is really a deiigymaa's 
w«>rk» goes far to prove the generic affinity 
q£ the female and clerical mind. It is pre« 
dsely what its author descrihos all ftfuhaine 
prodiuctions in liteiiatare-~a mere mass ot in^ 
ttAerentand impudent assertioiM, witho«ta 
» abadow of a pretence at argument. 

l?ot so wUh **Ataia.'* Ridiottlons and 
paradoxical as are his proofs that woman is 
sot a human being, he really has something 
m say for himself, and were not the unspeak- 
able absurdity of his conclusions so exagger^ 
•l«d, we should recommend the pamphlet to 
Ibttt Scriptural school ot expositors among 
IIS who take the naked text of the Authoriz- 
ed Version of the Bible and the literal sense 
of the Mosaic cosmogony, and show their 
skill in getting all sorts of nonsense out of it. 
We should do this. Just as the Spartans 
((mnda certain didactic use In the drunken 
ttelot. For " Attila" is very Scriptural in- 
4eed« and his pamphlet is mostly a Scriptur- 
al ex^eeis— a very oki one, to be sure— but 
tflrictly based on the great dogma of the Bi- 
ble and Bible only, and the right of every 
man to use what certain disputants call the 
Kgolating &cnlty to see in the Bible what- 
mrv crotchet they please. God, *• Attila" 
ebaervcs, created man in his own Image. 
How the ima^ of God is masculine ; there- 
lore woman could not be included. To be 
) It te said, " Male and female created He 
, and blessed tliem '' : but certain Rab- 
bis, and a book called ** Reconciliators," say 
<A«y means him — tlie plural for the singnlar 
being a familiar Hebrew idiom. Having got 
aver this Uemendoos bullfinch, *' Attila" is 
mi galloping ground,and the scent is breast- 
high. All creation was comi^te on the 
sixth day, and at the end of the week of ere* 
al2€« all His work was prononnced to be 
rery good. But woman was created long 
afl^ that time, and therefore cannot claim 
to be part of that world, nor to have been 
pixiaoonced to be very good. ^* She 1%" 



therefore, ** no part of ereatioB at all.**— Q. 
B.D. 

But even if there were some beings to be 
created after the six days of creation, stiB 
the fabric of the universe oooid not employ 
them. The world was » complete and final 
aa weU as good organlzaUon at the end o| 
the six days ; all that came after was a fun- 
gus growth, exceptional, abnormal, out of 
he sphere of the real and tme, being not se 
much a defect as an unavthorteed additSo» 
to theKosmoe. This is woman's place te 
the world— in it, but not of it— ^ not part of 
creation at all '^ Hence follows a eorrelatlfe 
truth. As wonum was not created for tke 
world, '* so she can cUlm notl^ng of tbe 
world, and all she takes for herself is an i»- 
fringement upon the i^hts of man and beaal^ 
and is nothing else but a plain robbery. 
This certainly disposes of ^e poet's flatter 
hig view of ladies. Man being only the pen* 
ultimate gloty of creation, the greatest worit 
is reserved for the last; therefore, woman b 
the noblest work of Ood. 80, at least, says 
titepoet^— 

And Nature twesn, the lovely dears 
Hernobleet work abe classea, O t 

Her prentice has* the tried on man. 
And then she jsade the laaaea, O I 

'* Attila," on the contrary, thinks that Natme 
had nothing to do with making woman. He 
f^oeson. Kot being human, it is superflo- 
ous to show that woman has no soul. Svea 
as an animal she is below the Intite creation, 
because she came Into existence after then. 
Our author hi reoeodite 00 this point The 
question suggests itsel^lf woman isnot^ 
Strictly speaking, a human being, and hardly 
an anUnal— bow and why came she into ex* 
isteocef Even a tbngus or a parasite ought 
to give some aoeount of ItseM^. Woman is, 
''Attila "Is not prepared to deny; or elae 
how did the world come to be favored with 
** Attila " f Milton makes Adam, when in a ^ 
pet, describe woman as a ftdr defect ; bet' 
** Attila" has more of the root of the matter 
in him. It appears that the creation of wo- 
man was on this wtee. Adam's state wee 
very depk>rable; then came the naming of 
the animals. But this transaction has never 
yet been Ailly expteined. ''The sole aii4 
main object of the Lord in bringfaig the 9m* 
imals before Adam was that the Lord want, 
ed Adam to select the hel]^male he wis Im 
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need of fron the midst of the lower animals.*' 
** But, says the Bible, the Lord saw Himself 
disappointed." Man, having got freewill ex- 
ercised it, and declined to mate himself with 
a she-bear or a cockatoo. It was sheer per* 
verity in Adam. And here we beg to sup^ 
plement ''AUiWs*' argument. As a ju8« 
recompense for his obsttoacy, the helpmate 
Adam did get was, }ost as he deserved, in- 
finitely worse than any of the beasts ; indeed, 
BB Simonidee showed long ago, all women 
n^rodoce the worst of the animals^eaoh in 
her way being a bad copy of iox, or cat, or 
bat, or something bestial Here "Attila" 
gets to be what we should say is blasphem- 
ous, when he repiesents Qod as being " com- 
pelled to create an outsider to creation — 
namely, woman." The Maaiehasan Tiew of 
things, under which the oreation of woman 
might consistently t>e credited to tne evil 
power, is better than this. But we have not 
got to the top or the bottom of ** Attila's " 
historical tamiliari^ with the chronicles of 
Paradise. Being created after all the ani- 
mals, woman, as we have seen, was lower 
than all the animals. And her original pur 
pose was not even to bear children; the 
propagation of the human species was a 
consequence of the Fall In Paradise this 
was not so; but here we prefer not to repeat 
^^ Attila's" strange, and we believe nacon- 
scious, repetitions of certain Gabbalistical 
tiwicies. ** Woman is made " in a very funny 
way; Adam evidently would not have as- 
sented to her unless be had been ** cast into 
a deep sleep." But when woman came into 
exUitence, Adam, with remarkable preeci* 
once, foresaw in Eve what has developed 
intoLydia Becker. He read her chapter; 
*'he looked into the iUture, when woman 
will not only chOm to be eiiual with man, 
but even superior to him^-whai she will de- 
mand * female sufirage.* " Therefore he call* 
eO her female man by a sort of polite antid- 
^tion ; for there was really nothing humim 
about Eve. 

We now come to the Fall of man. It 
was of no use for the serpent to try to tempt 
Adam. But when the woman was inejist^ 
enoe the task was easy. ^' The seifpent paid 
live the compliment of cons&deHng her to be 
a human being; knowing her vanity, the 
serpent bribed her light a «ray." Indeed, be- 
tveeo the serpent and the woman there was 



a natnral affinity—** they used to meet te» 
qnenUy ; there most have been a long talk 
between them"; *4t appears to us that the 
woman was at the time chatting wiUi a whole 
lot of beasts, forming a fHendly beastly cir- 
cle, telling her views aboot Adam and her- 
self." The woman ate of the tree, bat it bad 
no effect on her ; *' it made her not abit wiser 
or better." Chatter it appears that Eve bad 
practised with her congenial magpies and 
monkeys, but ** there is no mention in the 
Bible of a single word exchanged betwecm 
the man and the woman before the FalL** 
As to the Fall itself, ** notice that, when 
questioned, she does not think, and whatshe 
replies to the Lord is no answer to His qoea- 
tion, because she has not the faculty of at- 
tention ; at the same time she tells a fttoe- 
hood." Bbe foil by the aerpent*s arts because 
she was no better than the serpent ; to which 
'' Attila" fails to add that, as Adam fell by 
her arts, there was nothing to choose between 
tltem. Hence it would seem to follow, d&at 
if Eve was not a bnman being she commit 
ted no sin in eating the forbidden fruit, and 
therefore, though she was a gossiping, lying 
hussey, merely iVom the foct of her being 
what she could not help being, she ought 
not to have been punished by expulsion firom 
Paradise. '' AttUa" feels the force of this ob- 
jection. Adam, he says, was driven oot, but 
Eve, because ^e was no human being, had 
free passage at pleasure, and could have staid 
or not with the lower animalti, who were not 
expelled. ** At first she decided to remain in 
Eden, preferring to live among her equals; 
but the beasts soon saw the woman was a 
dangerous character, and they concluded to 
have nothing to <k> with her." In short, the 
beasts turned her out t)ecause she was too 
bad for them. " Only then she ran alter 
Adam," who weakly condescended to take 
her; and there she has staid ever since. 

Passing over the inferiority with which, 
according to '* AttUa," the Old Testament 
everywhere treats women, we come to 
" Attila*s" very curious gloss on Mark xil 
Ift^aS. The Saviour, it appears, accuses 
the Bvdducees of ignorance of the Scriptures 
in the case of the seven brothers marrying 
one woman ; because what He meant was, 
that the seven brothers should rise, and that 
the woman should not rise, and therelore, in 
the resorrection, tliere would be no marriage. 
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for the most cODclasive reason, because there 
would be DO woman. Hence it follows " that 
woman will not resurrect, and has no part 
in the kingdom of heaven, as all those glori- 
es are for the human being, which the woman 
is not*' Here we pause, for to say the truth, 
** Attila " becomes something indecent when, 
al considerable, lengthy be elaborates die very 
Honecessary aigument that anatomically and 
physiologically considered, there is some 
Oonsidtrable difference between moan and 
woman, the upahot being a conclusion some- 
what akin to that whieh, aocording to Peter 
Pindar, forced itself upon Bir Joseph Banks 
when he ezclalmed, • 

Fleas are not lobaten,dAma their sonls I 
To conclude with a single serious word. 
Humor is not an American articla We fully 
believe that this rldiculoun farrago of blas- 
phemy and absurdity is seriously written. 



"Attila*' is a conceited Scriptural fanatic ; 
and his rubbish is a curious illustration of 
what may be got out of the letter of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, uncorrected by Hie inter- 
pretation with which history and universal 
aoocptanco have invested the Bible and so 
settled its sense. But this plea against wo- 
man is only an exaggeration of what reason- 
ably suggests itself to thinking people when 
oonlh>nted by some of the extant and ex- 
travagant cUdms of the Beckerites. A claim 
to the place in creation for which woman Is 
not, as a nuitter of fiM^t, fitted by her organ- 
ization and history may only lead to an un- 
natural—as in this case it has led to a brutal 
— depredation of her true place in the world, 
and to a denial of her equality with, because 
she seems lo be claiming a superiority to, 
num. 
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8o(t motaee rare. 
And Hchens flUr, 
Tliat freshen and grow 
- • In the suBuner air. 

A song for the moss, the fUry-Uke moss, 

That oHngeth so close and etlll 
To the floating lof^ and the smooth, grey stones 

Adowu bj the old brown milL 
Oh I the delicate moss, the meelc-eyed moss. 

That listf'neth all the year long 
To the silrery, rippling, tinkling rlU, 

As it merrUy singeth its song. 

The beantifhl moss, the emerald moss, 

That with silent lingers nnseen. 
With lold on fold of green and of gold, 

Hakeih a gossamer screen 
To hide the nook where the iklries loos 

The IHnged leaflets between. 
While their laugh rings ont with a merry shout 

On the stilly moonlit scene. 

I bethink me now ot a grey, stiver moss, 
Aiisr o''er the hiUs away, 



Whare the tunny Booth, with her ruby month, 

Trilleth a song all day. 
The trailing moss, the swinging moss. 

That decketh the grand old trees. 
Where to and fro it swayeth slow, 

Bocked by the wooing breeze. 

The greenmg moss, the dainty moss. 

That patiently, patiently weaves 
A Telvety 'carpet of beanty rare 

*Neath the qonrering forest leaves. 
The trailing moss, the swinging moss, 

That softly and lovingly cUngs 
Amid tangled deeps, where the shndow sleeps 

To the song which the oriole slugs. 

A song for the moss, the meek-eyed moss. 

That listeneth all the year long 
To the silvery, rii^ling, tlnl^ing rill. 

As it merrily slugeth its song. 
Iffay we, sweet moss^ a lesson learn. 

Each lowly station to flU— 
Clinging with love to onr God abovsi, 

Who kecpeth both most and rill. 
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What can be more beautifbl f It fiiSte so 
•oftly, so silently, wrapping eyerytbiag in 
Its feathery mantle of wliiteness — fit emblem 
of puiity— fit emblem, too, of either bridal 
robe or winding sheet Bee bow it comes 
eddying along, its bright presence filling the 
hearte of some with gleefnl joy, of others 
with anxious woe. See, too, bow tbesUgtit^ 
est contact with aught that ii Impmie pvllles 
Its brightness. Thus it is with woman's 
heart, woman's ^laracler. Let tile one oooe 
become corrupt, tlie other tarnished, and the 
holiness of the once priceless Jewel is lost — 
its brightness dimmed forever. The paral- 
lel betw<;en lost innocence and sullied snow 
is indeed striking ; for what is more disa- 
greeable to the physical eye than to see the 
whiteness of the one trampled in and blend- 
ing with the filth of earth— what more pain- 
ful to the mental vision than to behold a wo- 
man, once innocent, who, havrag cast away 
her virtue, mixes and mingles with the moral 
scum ot the world, an outcast from peace 
and hope 1 Ah 1 her's is surely a bitter, bit- 
ter fatel 

Come with me, in imagination, to yon 
stately mansion. It is still early twilight, 
yet it is brilliantly lighted, and as we ascend 
the marble steps soft bat thrilling stndns of 
music greet the ear. We will not pause now 
to mingle with or linger among the festive 
groups which already begin to throng the 
lower rooms, but will quietly seek a boudoir 
above, where, amid every appliance of wealth 
and luxury, we find two young girls. They 
are the only occupants of the room, and 
though both are beauliiul there is a striking 
contrast between them, for one has wealth, 
with all its abundant comforte — the other, 
alas I Is poor. The one beauty reclined in 
an elegant fauteuU^ while the other stood at 
her back, skilfully arra^iging the braids and 
Hnglets ot the g'ossy liair. 

•* You had better hurry a little, Annie," 

•aid the firs ; '* the guests are arriving early. 

I declare I am really nervous. Don't hurry 

too much, or neglect a single curl ; I want 

(12) 



my tfrifiire to be striUng and xsaewte^mMr 
ble. I am exoeedingly auxloaa to ^ppsv 
well to-night." 

The last touoh was given, and slie gusd 
with delighted admiration in a fbU-kngtk 
mirror upon her own almost fiMiUless hsm 
and form. 

^'How do I look, Annie f*' sbe^U lengtk 
asked, after a long survey. 

•*Beautifbl— very beautifbl,** was the re- 
ply. 

*' Do you think I Aall make any conquests 
to-night ?*• 

** None can withstand yoor charms." 

The speaker half sl^ed as she mnrmnred 
the words, while a ray of undisguised sati»> 
fiactioD shot athvrart the countenance of her 
interrogator. 

** But it seems strange," added Annie, after 
a paq|e/*that you should be so anxioos 
about ybnr appearance to-night, when yoa 
have so ^^ been before the puiiUc and elk- 
ited so much homage." 

'* Ah I but you must remember this Is my 
first private party, and that it is a very isi- 
ferent thing to appear before an audienoe as 
a popular aeUren and in my own drawing- 
room as a lady. I shall to-night come in 
contact with many of my hitherto distani 
worshifiers. The part I shall have to play is 
more difficult than that of any character I 
have ever yet personated. I am as desiroos 
to shine a bnlliant star in society as I havt 
ever been to queen it on the stage. But 1 
am forgetting myself. My gaests are wail- 
ing, and I am detainuag you. You may go 
now, and come again to-morrow, when I 
will requite your services." 

So saying, the brilliant Haude tripped 
away, leaving her humble attendant alone. 

After Maude left the apartment Annk 
stood before the mirror and looked long an4 
much more earnestly upon her own tcatnx«s 
than she had ever thought of doing before ; 
then, as though satisfied with the survey, tSbm 
sank into the vacated /att^tfcoi^ and gave her- 
self up to gloomy reflectiona. 
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«* Why,** thoQgiitfllie, *^cm1d there be such 
m dlfl^rence I I am fully aa beautiful as the 
peerless Maude — I am as well educated^ — 
tev« as much natlre hitellect With her 
adrantages, I shotdd be equally as well, if 
not better, fitted either to grace a private 
oircle or shine in public. Oh, poverty I 
wfiat a bitter soooige thou art Fere I must 
wetie my young life away in toil and de- 
poidence, performing even menial servicee 
Ibr those who are no better than L But is 
tbere' no remedy? Might not I, too, win 
w<ealtli and ftme f The stage is not neoes- 
■arily ^vil. I have nothing to lose but—** 
she shuddered — *' my character, and I need 
not lose that My own self-respect can and 
will preserve me. What need I care for 
what others think f Maude is pure and good 
— she has not gone astray. I think she likes 
me. I think she would help me if she knew 
I wished it I will speak to her to-mor- 
row.** 

8he started from her seat The crimson 
flush on her cheek, the unusual sparkle of 
her eye rendered her still more beautifiil 
Site caught a glimpse of her fiice again, and 
the sight seemed to add to her strongly-ez- 
dted manner. 

** Oh I yes, I could act, and act \^eli;* 8he 
.aid her hand first upon her brow, then upon 
her hearti and walked with a hasty, nervous 
step to the window. She drew aside the 
curtain and peered out into the gloom. It 
waa quite dark, and she could see no;hing 
mre what appeared to be a thick, white mist 
Her brow throbbed painfhlly, and the hot 
flQah on her cheek seemed to bum deeper 
aad deeper, till she thought heart and bram 
were both on fire. She gasped for a mo- 
ment, as though for breath; then, with a 
•wift movement, raised the window, and 
dashed open the blind. Something soft, pure 
aad cold fell upon her heated brow. It was 
a enow-flake, and as she raised her hand to 
bmah it aside a whole shower came eddying 
Voimd» kissing her lips and cheek. She 
leaned quickly forward, and thrust her head 
oat into the storm. Down, down they came, 
tlMiae little snow<>flakes, till her long, k>ose 
brown tresses were quite white and full of 
dewy moisturei 

** It was Just such a night as this that my 
mother died." 

She gui^Md lalher than uttered the words, 



and buiying her face in her hands, she lean- 
ed her bead upon the cold sill, now fast fill- 
ing with snow, and sobbed aloud in her 
anguish. 

" Oh ! mother, would to God that I lay be^ 
dde you to-night, and that the same mantle 
of pure white snow wrapped us both to- 
gether.*' 

Then came calmer thoughts. The holy 
teachings of that sainted mother once more 
fell in soothing accents on her ear, and with 
heartfelt, fervent aspiration, she prayed to 
be delivered (torn temptation. 

'* Thank God I the struggle is post, and t 
am saved,*' she murmured, as she arose and 
gently lowered the window to shut out the 
storm. 

The snow-flake had fulfilled its mission. 

Time sped— years passed away. With 
trust in God, and resi^ation to her lot, 
Annie glided along in her humble sphere of 
life, till her modest virtues won for her the 
love of one, who, noble and generous, made 
her his wifb, and gave her a position in the 
refined society she was so well capacitated 
to adorn. There was no trace left of early 
hardships, and in the fullness of her content 
she had well-nigh Ibrgotten the past, with 
its bitterness and temptation. 

Again the snow-flakes were falling thickly, 
fastly, silently. Again Annie stood by the 
window of an elegant mansion, peering out 
into the storm. But this time, no^ in doubt, 
temptation, or anguish ; for the light of love 
is \n her eyes, and tiie color of pleased ex- 
pectation flushes her still beautiful cheek. 
She is looking, now, eagerly for fiia coming, 
who is the sunlight of her existence. What 
Joy thrills her soul as a shadowy outline ap- 
pears I But the form which looms up into 
sight through the thiqk white snow-mist is 
not hdg. It is that of a woman, thinly ckd, 
and shivering in the bitter cold. 

** Some poor outcast," sadly murmurs An- 
niCp as the tear-drop gathers in her eye, and 
a deep, heartfelt elgh liaavea her bosom. 

The figure, as It approaches, trembles be- 
neath the rude bhist, and now, apparently 
losing all power to stem the current any 
longer, falls forward into 4 bed of snow 
which has banked up at the foot of the steps. 
With a low cry of pity and sympathy, An- 
nie springs forward. She rushes hastily out, 
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and in less Uian a moment is throogli the 
door, and down the steps, by the side of the 
fidJen woman. She does not see her coming 
husband until he stands quietly before her. 
Then, with pleading voioe, ezclaime : . 

•* Oh ! Edwin, she is not dead ; let us take 
her in." Slowly the prostrate form is raised 
and borne within. And Annie, with wo- 
manly tenderness, applies such restoratires 
as bring back signs ot life to the pallid cheek 
of the sufferer. Now she revives — the eyes 
unclose. She starts wildly. One piercing 
gaze into the face of her benefactress, one 
piercing shriek, and she once more falls 
back unconscious. 

" Merciful Heaven 1 Can it be T* and An- 
nie*8 whole frame trembles with visible 
emotion. 



Ah t yes, 'tis indeed too trae. This nnhsp- 
py woman is Maude— Maude the eniof^ 
Maude the fallen. 

Weeks creep by, and Annie atUl miniBten 
to the repentant Magdalene ; gently winning 
her to hope for mercy, attd patiently listen* 
ing to her sad tale ot temptatloft, sin and re- 
morse. The confession was bitter, but salu- 
tary ; and when the faded beauty was laid 
in an unmarked grave, and Annie stood 
weeping over the snow-wreathod turf, then 
came a whisper ot hope and peace : 

** Her fins, which were many, liave beaa foitgltPMfi 

for the loYed mach.^* ^ 

Slowly she turned away to her happy 
home, and thankagivinfl: not only brooded in 
her heart, but rose to her lips, that she had 
been shielded in the hour of trial and temp- 
tation. 



THE MYSTERY OP CEDAR BAY 



BY MRS. MABT B. BRTAK. 



CHAPTER V. 

There came a bright and balmy day, when 
the clouds of the recent rain storms floated 
away in fleecy wreaths, and the sunshine 
glittered on the bay. Marian stood on the 
porch, admiring the glad aspect ot nature, 
and the vivid contrast of glistening light 
and shade, seen in the tops of the pines and 
cedars. Adrienne came out, tying her pic- 
turesque " sea-side** under her chin. 

'* Let us go for a walk,** she said, *' a long 
walk to the Wocklocknee. The day is 
lovely." 

They went out by the side gate, and along 
a path that skirted the vineyards, and the 
orchards of figs, peaches, lemons and oranges. 
Leaving these behind, they crossed the road, 
along which Marian had been driven on her 
first approach to Cedar Bay ; and then passed 
over an intervening space of level ground, 
covered with short, coarse grass and fhig- 
ments of limestone rock, varied with occa- 
sional clumps of myrtle and cedar. At 
length, the cedars began to grow more lux- 
uriant; the palmettos to spread their crreen 
fans more broadly to the breeze, and soon 



the sunshine flashed on the blue waters of 
the little stream Wocklocknee, broadened, 
here at its mouth, into a considerable river. 

Here they walked to and fro under the 
cedars, while the mocking bird sang cheer- 
ily overhead, and the river flowed with a 
coul, mellow murmur, and the fish leaped 
gaily fVom its sparkling tide," as if rejoicmg 
in the very consciousness of life,** said 
Marian, whose pulses beat in unison with 
the gladness around her. 

*' And life is a joy hi itself,** she continued, 
glancing at her sister's pale face, whOe her 
fingers tightened their clasp upon Adrienne's 
hand, " it is a pleasure to live— to breathe aa 
exhileraling air like this— to look up to sudi 
a blue sky and out upon such a green earth, 
and let Hope whteper to us of the posslbla 
happiness that may wait fbr us in the lb- 
ture.** 

" Hope tells a flattering talc,^' quoted ber 
sister, sadly. 

" Oh 1 happiness does not always come la 
state, like a Prince, announced by his trntni 
courier. Often, he steals into the heart nn- 
expected, unperceived— a still, small voice. 
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oomfaig from the coosciotisoeflB of daily du- 
ties pcrforni6d--a flower, growing out of the 
quiet cbarities and simple amenities of lifel 
Out ei ttiese, may flow liappinesa — unlooked 
for, almost unconsciously to oursdves, after 
we bttve dtspaired of its comings asd believed 
it dead forever. It is little tbings that make 
Ifae sum of human happiness." 

** But when the feeUng, tlie impulse, that 
gftTo a cheerful color to these little things i» 
gwe forever?" 

** We must labor to restore it, or supply its 
place, nqr sister. We must throw life out 
for the one * broken string/ although its mu- 
sic may he * sweeter than all the rest* We 
must not shut ourselves up, like an oyster, 
within the shell of our own selfish grief, and 
fancy all Uie world is dark, because we have 
shut out the light from ourselves. I am il- 
lustrating a homily in a very homely fiish- 
ioD, I am afraid, but it has served one good 
purpose. It has made you smile," and Ma- 
rian looked with pleasure at the faint smile 
brightening around her sister's mouth. 

8be talked hi thb way, because it was the 
betft she could do ; but she felt a conciousness 
tluu Iier generalities fhiled to reach the mjrs- 
terlons grief that poisoned her sister's exis- 
trace-^that sat, a skeleton, at her banquet 
of life. 

It was difficult to resist the enlivening in- 
flocDce of such a day, and their conversa- 
tion turner] ou a brighter theo^—Alice, and 
ber probable Atture. 

"^ Although no Sybil,'* said Marian, '* let 
me make a guess at Alice's dtotiny. Bhe 
will mitrry Dr. Naires, and nmke a happy 
little wife." 

^ Dr. Naires 1 Ob, impossible ! He looks 
upon her as quite a child. Why, he hardly 
tmlks to her at all when you are by, Marian t" 

** The heart speaka most when tlie lips 
move not," quoted Marian, lightly. 

Adrieune looked thoughtful. *' I hoped,** 
abesaid, '' that is, I thought, he admhredy^u, 
Marian. You seemed to me so well suited 
to each other, and I hoped yon would be so 

*' Don't sufibr yourwlf to be disappointed, 
my dear Adrienne. Greatly as I have aK 
vrays admired Dr. NaUres, I donH thhik I 
efer felt, in bis presence, any swift, electric 
KGOgnition of my master. Those are not 
always beat suited to each otber, who seem 



sa Contrasts harmoBize, yon know. Alice 
will be the better choice for Dr. Nabres. 
And thhik, bow perfectly suitable it will be 
In all respects! He is tender and consider- 
ate, for all his gravity, and he will make an 
admirable guardian for our little sister. 
Then, he lives quite near you, and his moth- 
er already regards Alice with maternal fond« 
ness." 

"* And Alice loves her as a mother " ex- 
claimed' Adrienne, seizing this new present- 
ment of the ihmily connection with Dr. 
Naires, which she had before contemplated 
in relation to Marian. '' It it be ss you 
think, 1 am wire we have reason to hope that 
Alice—" 

She stopped and clutched Marianas arm. 
** Look I" she exclaimed in a whisper, point- 
ing over the low undergrowth of the slopmg 
bank, down to the edge of the water. There, 
lying among the rushes, that were strung 
with eea snails, was an enormous alligator, 
stretched out in all his huge, horrible bulk, 
with slimy moss, rime, and barnacle^ grow- 
ing upon his scaly body, with his short, un- 
gainly legs and feet extended, and bis flat 
head and ponderous jaws at rest—this mon- 
ster seemed a blot upon the sunshine and the 
beauty of the scene. 

" He is not asleep," said Adrienne. ** Those 
small, dull eyes are half open and watchful. 
He only feigns sleep to decoy his victims. 
You know, It is said, he can even shed tears. 
Horrible creature I Brute type of the human 
wretch, who can * smile and smile, and be a 

vlllian.' " 

Marian was watching the loathsome ani- 
mal, \y\ng there by the brink of that bine, 
bright water, Just beyond the graceful shad- 
ow of a palmetto tree. *• It seems to typify 
the sph-it of Evil,** she said, " existing in 
everything bright and beautiful on earth- 
hidden sometimes, but always there, and, 
sooner or later, to start into sight. The 
mysterious principle of Evil— the stamp of 
the fiend upon everything made by the God. 
It has often perplexed and troubled me.** 

'* Let us leave the horrible monster,** said 
Adrienne, as she saw a slow, cautious move- 
ment of his scaly \t\l "To me, the crea- 
ture suggests a peculiar khid of evil— treach- 
erous, malignant, pitiless. Wc will go back 
by the road. It is farther, but it will gire us 
a breezy walk by the Bay; audit laquito 
early yet" 
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U was a long walk, bnt tbejr wandered 
Idsorelj on, enjoying it without fiitlgue. At 
tbey paflBed by the moimd of limestone 
rods, with the old boat upon its summit, it 
reealiea to Marian the conrerMtion she had 
there overlieard between the music teacher 
aad her unknown companion. But she 
would not dwell upon it, nor speak of it 
She did not care Just then to perplex her 
own orhers1stier*s mind with any more mys- 
teries. She bad a rague presentiment that 
sometliing dreadfbl was impending over this 
household, and a fbeluig that it would be 
wiser to enjoy present sunshine, without 
looking out for hovering shadows. 

When they reached the beach in front of 
the house, with its little boat-house, painted 
white and shaped like a Chinese pagoda,* 
they perceived Mr. DeForest Just in the act 
of pushing off his boat It was the small 
row boat, and there was no one in it beside 
himself and his solemn looking monkey, 
who was seated, carefully holding on his 
knees, a basket containing fishing tackle, to- 
gether with a bundle done up in paper, 
which was rery precious to Pericles, as it 
was the cheese and biscuit intended for his 
personal regalement 

" Can you take another passenger f ' Ma- 
rian called out, as they neared the landing. 

Mr. DeForest looked up quickly. 

" Assuredly," he answered, standing up in 
the boat, and removing his broad hat ** As 
many as may choose to go." 

He pushed his boat alongside the beach, 
whare the sisters were standing — the keel 
gnUiog on the ooane, white sand. 

''The accommodations are not 'first 
ctaas,' " he said. " If it was only the siUl- 
boat, now. The ' Sylph* wou)d be far more 
comfortable. X qould have her ready in a 
few moments, if you will wait" 

''Ohl it will make no differenced cried 
Marian, who did not wish to lose the oppor- 
tmnity of throwing the estranged husband 
and wife into each other's company^ under 
such informal and pleasant circumstances. 
"Let the 'Sylph' stay for state oecasiom^ 
We would qpite as soon tij the skiff for a 
little hnpromptn ezcanion like this— would 
we sot, Adrienoe? Will you not go?" she, 
asked, in a low tone, and with a beseeching 
look at her sister, for Adrienne had drawn 
back-^esiuting. She hesitated still, bat 



seeing Marian's look, she smfled, and, with* 
out taking her husband's pro£fered haad, 
sprang lightly into the boat 

"Whither bound?" Inquired Blarian, "1 
forgot lo ask." 

" Wherever yon may wish to go. I wm 
merely going to row for pastime." 

" To the island, then. I have never beea 
there, though we have planned a pie-nie 
upon it more than once. All oar -water ex* 
cursions have been in the direction ot J 
port and the Li^tfaouse." 

The boat flew over the Bay, as ihe 
dipped into the water, sHghtly agitated bf 
the past winds, and streaked with light 
wreaths ot foam. The oars were wieldad 
with ease and dexterity, by a practiced hand 
As Mr. DeForest propelled the boat ligbtlj 
over the water, he talked to Marian ia s 
playthl and animated starahL Adrienne ior^ 
got herself and joined in the conversation — 
her eyes bright, and her cheeks flushed into 
delicate color by the breeze. 

They were but a short distance flom tha 
island, when an accident occurred, arising 
f>om an insignificant circumstance. Peri- 
clesv wJko sat just behhid the sisters, saw 
something down in the water which exc^tad 
his wonder. He uttered an cjaculatioii ift 
his peculiar Jabber, and reached forward to 
caU Marian's attention to the object ol Ida 
admiration. Bnt he laid his paw, by ibIs- 
take, upon Adrienne's hand — Adrienne, 
whoso disgust and horror of Pericles w«a 
unbounded. She had Ibrgotten that tte 
monkey sat behind her; and when the littla 
ddnny fingers touched hers, stie uttered aa 
exclamation of fright, and sprang impol- 
sively to her feet The motion of the boat 
and the suddenness of the movement, de» 
stroyed her balance. 6he tottered, swayed 
back and forth, and, as Marian darted lev- 
ward to catch her<ahe fell against the side 
of the boat, dotching her sister with the in* 
stinct ot self-preservation, aBd,caushig bar, 

tOOylOflOL 

In an histaat, before Mr. DeForest oodUd 
attempt to prevent the catastrophe, the dSff 
was overtmned; the whole party weM la 
the wate9— struggling with those brig;tit 
waves they had ]nat been admiring. Aa 
Mariah ihlt herself sinkhig, she had aetf^ 
possession to hold her breath. Hiere flaili- 
ed aoross her adad a vivid i^otHre <tf the al- 
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Ug^r ; she hud seen the scaly, rapacious 
monster 1 As tlie waves closed over her 
head, she fancied she heard him rushing 
through the water — ^his enormous jaws ex* 
tended for his yictim, his dull eyes lighted 
with greed. Sh^ rose to the surface, saw Mr. 
DeForest supporting Adrienne, and sank 
again. Incidents of her childhood swept 
swiftly across her mental vision. She saw 
herself sitting on her father's knee, playing 
caressingly with his dark beard. Then, she 
seemed standing by her mother's deathbed, 
holding Adrienne's hand— watching that 
mother's dear face grow sharp and ghastly, 
while her hand lay heavily on little Alice's 
hair, and her dying injunctions sounded 
in her children's ears. 

She rose again to the sur&ce, felt herself 
grasped by a firm hand, heard Mr. DeFor- 
est's cheering voice, telling her all was 
"right," and was borne across the water a 
few feet by his strong arm. 

•* Now," he said, stopping," try to help me 
while 1 get you upon the boat See, your 
sister is there, quite safe." 

Bhe looked up, and saw Adrienne sitting 
upon the keel of the overturned boat She 
was pale, but perfectly quiet She reached 
down ber hand to her sister, and with this 
assistance, and the help of Mr. DeForest, 
Marian succeeded in climbing up to a place 
beside her. 

*' Thank God that you are safe 1" she ex- 
claimed, turning to Adrienne. Her sister 
pressed her hand in silence. She heard a 
low, lugubrious moan not &r from her, and 
looking around, saw Pericles squatted at a 
respecttul distance, and looking plteously 
hito bia basket He had managed to retain 
his bold lipon the basket, or to recover it, it 
might be, but the lunch was scone— floated 
away to regale the fish. 

Mr. DeForest laughed, his low» musical 
?aa'gh frooa the water. 

** 8o the comloal always Imixes with the 
tragical," be said. 

Be was swimming vigorously ibr the is- 
Umd, pushing the boat betbre him as he 
swank He bad found it impossible, ia that 
' deep water, to turn the boat into its right 
position, and had hit upon the best expedi- 
ent for getting his charge safety U> shore. 

As tbey neared the island, a man in a flsh* 
ennan's garb, came down to the beach. 

a 



When they approached sufflciently near, he 
waded out into the shallow water, caught a 
chain that hung from the side of the boat, 
and drew it out upon the sand. He look- 
ed keenly at the sisters — eq;)ecially at Adri- 
enne, regai'ding her with a pair of dark, rest- 
less eyes. He was singular looking— middle 
aged, and browned by exposure to the sun, 
but with fine, almost feminine features. 
Marian noticed,that the hand he extended to 
assist them was small and gracefiiUy shaped. 
Another peculiarity, as contrasted with those 
bright, fiery eyes, was his silver-gray hair. 

** We have had an unlucky mishap," said 
Marian, recovering her cheerfulness, " and 
are cast upon your island in quite a forlorn, 
Robinson Crusoe condition." 

The fisherman^ black eyes shone and Ua 
lips parted, but he said nothing. 

'* You need not speak to him," said Mr. 
DeForest ; *' he is deaf and dumb. How- 
ever, if you will go with him to his cal^n, I 
think it probable he can make you mora 
comfortable." 

He then rapidly shaped a few letters on 
his fingers, wl^ch the fisherman followed 
with his eyes, and nodded intelligaitly ia 
reply. 

"He can ftimish you with a change of 
clothes, if you will accept it," said Mr. De- 
Forest, turning to Marian and her sister. 
** He had not always been alone, though ho 
has no wife at present" 

"Let us accept it by nil means," said 
Adrienne. ** There is no poetiy in the feel- 
ing of being thoroughly wet" 

" Wet as drowned rats," added Marian, 
laughing, as the two accompaiUed the fisb- 
erman along the path that led to his cabiiu 
It was a little cottage of two rooms, with % 
low porch in front, iestoooed by the vine 
called " Traveler's Delight" A rude ienee 
enclosed a little yard in fiN>nt,oTergrowft 
with melon vines, matted up with tomato 
plants, thai were bung with rod and yellow 
fruit 

In the room they entered, there was a fire 
burning, with something of savory odart 
broiling upon, it Guns,, nets, and fieliiat 
tackle were ranged upon the walls, and 
the few articles of fiimiture wefe of a 
rough and substantial description. The 
door of the innpr rooca was careftdly fasten- 
ed. The fiab^;ma& unlocked i^ went ia^ 
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and remained a moment, before reopening 
the door and inviting, by a gesture, his two 
lady gaests to enter. When they had done 
80, he pointed to some ccarments upon the 
bed, and went out, closing the door behmd 
hhn. 

This room was altogether different from 
the one they had first seen. The rough 
walls were hidden by delicately colored pa. 
per, the fUmiture was simple bat neat. There 
were books, a writing desk, and a kind of 
cabinet of curiosities — comprising shells, 
stuffed birds, and strings of bird eggs, fossils, 
petrified specimens, and bright colored sea- 
weed. Marian looked around her with sur- 
prise at the evidences of refinement that met 
her eyes. She picked up a volume of Shel- 
ley's poems from the table, and then her 
glance lighted upon a guitar in one comer, 
curiously inlaid, and seeming to have been 
a costly instrument. 

" How odd I '' exclaimed Adricnne, calling 
her attention to the clothes that lay upon 
the bed. *' See what we have here, in place 
of the short home-spun petticoat and scant 
gown of blue checks, in which I fully ex- 
pected we should have to array ourselves. 
The fisherman's late wife must have been a 
person of some refinement These under- 
clothes are of fine material, and neatly 
made." 

Thoy had soon exchanged their uncom- 
fortable, wet garments for the dry ones fhr- 
nished them. The dresses were a little old- 
fiu3hioDed, and too long in the waists and 
sleeves, but they answered the purpose re- 
markably well, and their material, as well as 
their make, was of an elegance that seemed 
singular in the clothes of a poor fisherman's 
wife. 

" They must have been persons who once 
occupied a higher social position,*' said Ma- 
rian. " The wife, at least, must have pos- 
sessed taste and education. See her guitar, 
her music; and this handsome writing-desk, 
and these books of poetry were probably 
hers. Perhaps they met with reverses and 
retired to this secluded hermitage, disgusted 
with ^e heartlessness of the world." 

She stood a moment, thoughtfiilly turning 
It shell in her hand. Then, sudd^ily turn- 
ing to her sister— 

^Adrlenne,*' die said, *'I see you are 
Mady-, let us go at once to Mr. DeForest 



He looked pale and tired. I am afraid ht 
has exerted himself beyond his strength to- 
day. He has saved my life, and yours^ 
A.dTienne— yours Jfr«f ." 

A cloud darkened over her sister's face. 

" Yes," she said, bitterly, " it was my fault 
—mine that the boat was overturned. It 
was my silly weakness that made it nec^sa- 
ry Mr. DeForest should exert himself to 
save me. What would I give to recall the 
last few hours 1 " 

She turned away with an expression of 
mortification and self-reproach upon her 
face. Marian followed her with her eyes, 
convinced that it pained her to owe the pre- 
servation of her life to her husband. 

** I should like to examine these," shesud 
presently, indicating the cabinet of curiosi- 
ties. " Go, Marian, if you wish ; I wiU fol- 
low you in a few moments." 

As Marian stepped into the out^room 
she saw the fisherman, who had been stand- 
ing leaning against the door of the entrance, 
rush suddenly out upon the porch. She dis- 
tinctly heard the exclamation, "My God!" 
in an agitated voice, and hurrying out she 
saw the man supporting Mr. DeForest, who 
seemed to have fallen fkinting from his 
chair. Hastening to the man's assistance, 
she helped him r^e the lifeless form and lay 
it upon a couch near by. A tiny stream of 
blood flowed from his lips, his eyes were 
closed, his countenance ghastly and death- 
like. Idarian was startled at his appearance, 
and at the consternation and distress pictur- 
ed in the fkce of the fisherman, as he hur- 
riedly applied the vial of hartshorn Marian 
had taken firom her reticule. 

She had been leaning over Mr. peForest, 
feeling the faint beating of his heart, and as 
she raised her head she saw Adrienne stand- 
ing before her, gazing at her husband with 
distended eyes, and features almost as pate 
as his own. 

" Can we do nothing for him? " she asked. 

Kneeling down by him, she began to nib 
one of his hands, while Marian chafed tlw 
other, and the fisherman went into the room. 
He returned almost immediately with a 
spoonfUll of dark colored liquid. This he 
administered to Mr. DeForest, and stood 
over him anxiously watching the resolL 
Adrienne, too, watched that marble-like fiioe 
with intense anxiety. 
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" I was Ihe cause of it," she murmured, 
raising lier eyes for an instant to her 8ister*s 
face. 

The blood oozed now only in drops from 
his lips, and she wiped it away with her 
handkerchief. Suddenly his eyes unclosed 
and rested upon her face, bent anxiously 
over him. A smile ol unutterable tender- 
ness played over his features. 

" Mj#A.drienne, my wife, ray own ! " he 
muttered, stretching out his arms to draw 
her to him. 

As his hand touched her neck she shud- 
dered and drew back from his clasp. She 
rose to her feet ; her countenance had wholly 
changed, and she stood looking down at him 
with an expression of strone; indifference. 
" Yon are better," she said, coldly. 
A look of sharp anguish passed over his 
features. He turned away his head and 
groaned bitterly. 

Marian's heart was filled with pity. She 
threw herself on her knees beside him. 

"Thank God! you are better," she ex- 
claimed. " You made yourself ill for our 
Bakes — through your exertions to save our 
Kves." 

He looked at her with a smile of patient 
irony, which seemed to say : 

" What would it have mattered if I had 
killed myself? Who would have grieved T 
But he only said, faintly : 
" I am better now. I only need a little 
rest" 

He closed his eyes and remained silent and 
motionless. After an hour's rest he was suf- 
ficiently recovered to return home, eittiug 
quietly in the boat, which was managed by 
the deaf and dumb fisherman. 

It was sunset when Marian walked slowly 
up the avenue that led to the Cedars. Her 
buoyant spirits of the morning were gone, 
lor her nature was strongly sympathetic, and 
the sister she loved was walking beside her 
in moody silence, pale and listless, while the 
brow of Mr. DeForest wore its darkest as- 
pect. 

As Marian Jay that night, sleepless and 
excited, her thoughts ranged restlessly over 
the events of the day. Chiefiy they dwelt 
upon the evident pain that Adrienne had 
Bhown at owing the preservation of her life 
to her husband — the anxiety she had betray- 
ed on seeing him lying ghastly and uncon- 



scious before her — the quick change in her 
fece when he suddenly recovered and ut- 
tered those impulsive expressions of tender- 
ness — the shuddering recoil from his em- 
brace, and the cold look that came to her 
eyes. 

There must be some terrible reason for 
this persistent indifference — this dislike, ab 
horrence rather, thought Marian. " I must 
not Judge my sister harshly, as I fear I have 
seemed to her to do to-day. I do not know 
what may have happened in the past, but I 
do know Adrienne's high and fine sense of 
right, her scorn of meanness, her horror of 
vice, and I know that her moral organiza- 
tion is so fine and delicate as to be thrown 
out of order by any discordant influence 
thrust into her life — ^a discordant influence 
to which a coarser organization could ac- 
commodate itself and grow accustomed. 

As Marian's thoughts reviewed the day's 
occmTcuces, they glanced upon the island 
fisherman. What a strange face he had — 
what a finely chiseled mouth— what bril.. 
liant, restless eyes 1 Why did the face per- 
plex and haunt her so — ever recurring to her 
mind, as if it was one she had seen and 
known In the dim long ago ? She recalled 
its expression of anxiety and alarm when 
Mr. DeForest was attacked by his sudden 
faintness. She recalled the look it wore when 
Adrienne drew back from Mr. DeForest*8 
arms— the sardonic look, partly sneeringi 
partly indignant, yet with a shade of grati- 
fied malice. 

What was the meaning of that look ? And 
again, was this island hermit really deaf and 
dumb ? Whose, theu, was the exclamation^ 
**My GodT' which she had heaid Just as 
this man rushed out to the aid of Mr. De- 
Forest ? It could hardly be Mr. DeForest's 
voice, for he was in a swoon when she saw 
him the instant afterwards. And, beside^ 
the voice did not sound like his. 

*' No," thought Marian, tossing nervously 
on her sleepless pillow ; '* it is another small 
mystery. I do not believe that this fisher- 
man—whom I have certainly seen some- 
where, of in some anterior state of existence 
— this queer hermit, with his melons and 
tomatoes, his guitar and his frymg pan, his 
Shelley's poems and his fish-net- 1 do not 
believe that he is really deaf and dumb, or 
that he has always been a fisherman." 
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For two days Marian saw nothing of Mr. 
DeForest When he made bis appearance 
on the evening of the second daj, he an- 
nounced his intention of starting on a jour- 
ney early next morning. He was going to 
fill an engagement he had made some time 
before— an engagement to deliver a com- 
mencement address at the University of . 

He would probably be absent several weeks. 

He left the next morning, before any of 

[To be contiaaod.] 



the family beside Marian were up. She poor* 
ed out his coffee and wished him good-bye, 
and, standing in the portico, watched him 
shake the wrinkled paw of Pericles and pat 
the heads of his dogs as he shut them inside 
the yard. Then, mounting his great black 
horse, he waved his hand to Marian and rode 
away, followed by the servant, who was to 
accompany him as &r as the railway statioo 
at Belleport ^ 



St Paul's Magasine. 

THE DANGERS AND DELIGHTS OF TOBACCO. 



A FRIEND of mine, who had passed 
through severe struggles of poverty, assur- 
ed me that he and his companion once find- 
ing themselves reduced to a single penny, 
tossed up whether it should be spent on 
bread or tobacco. But hear the other side : 
Ik medical man assures the public, through 
(he Qazette des HopUava^ that tobacco has no 
sort of attraction — " n'ofirereellementaucun 
Teritable at trait,*'— but is a nuisance to 
smokers and to those who do not smoke. 

Here we have an illustration of the oppos- 
ing attitudes taken by two classes—the one 
maintaining that tobacco is a source of vast 
diffusive pleasure, lightening the burden of 
our daily life; the other maintainmg that it 
is nothing but an evil, shortening our already 
brief existence, and darkening it with many 
maladies. From the very first day when 
the fistscinating plant disclosed its charms to 
Europe, down to the moment of my writing 
this, there have been incessant cries of alarm 
tod disgust; but this vast expenditure of 
rhetoric and exhortation has been in vain. 

The DelighU of Tobacco, though vocif- 
erously denied, have exercised so persistent 
a fascination that no rehearsal of its Dan- 
gers has sufficed to arrest the rapid increase 
Of its votaries. Singular ! It has been prov- 
ed over and over again to be the deadliest of 
poisons, and every year the consumption 
grows larger. Medical science has aided 
moral soarion, long lists of diseases have 



been attributed to Its influence, penal legisla- 
tion has attempted to suppress it, sarcasm 
an^ ridicule have endeavored to make it un- 
popular, but the tide rolls on ; and, seeing 
this, the unexcited spectator naturally asks, 
How does it come to pass that this deadly 
poison, annually consumed in millions of 
pounds, fails to inspire terror ? Are men in- 
different to poison ? or are they unsuscepti- 
ble to it ? How is it that the great majori^ 
of men in every country can daily ** poison " 
themselves, and yet the effects of this im- 
prudence escape our notice ? 

The mere putting of such questions shows 
that there must be some serious flaw in the 
statement of the real relation between To- 
bacco and the Oi^ganism; and the conse- 
quence of this flaw is that men in general, 
finding the massive experience of daily lifo 
at variance with the teactiings of a few writ- 
ers, set aside those teachings as ** staff and 
nonsense " ; they find that the consumptioa 
of tobacco is doubled in ten years, and not 
observmg any corresponding increase of mor- 
tality or disease, they laugh at medical alarm- 
ists. One must admit that the subject has 
generally been treated with lamentable want 
of candor and insight We have t>een told 
with emphasis that the tobacco-plant belongs 
to the dreadful family of nightshades, and 
ranges beside the belladonna and mandrago- 
ra. It is true ; but no less does this plant 
range beside the potato, the tomato, and the 
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' capsicum. We have been told that it con-. | 
tains a virulent poison. Thii also is true ; 
but wheat, tea, coffee, almonds — nay, even ' 
' animal flesh, as we shall see presently — also 
contain poison. We have been told that it 
has paralyzed Spain, destroying the chival- 
ric grandeur of her people, no less than the 
political importance of her govern men I; but 
since It has not ruined Prussia, nor prevent- 
ed the Hse of the great American republic 
since it has left England and France their 
ancient energy, men are not much appalled 
by the example of Spain. We have been 
told that smoking leads to weariness, indo- 
lence, apathy, egoism, and grossness; and 
members of the British Anti-Tobacco Socie- 
ty are firmly persuaJed — or at least endeav- 
or to persuade others— that smoking is one 
great source of the crimes and debauchery 
of the masses. Ncvertlicless, the smokers 
daily become more numerous. Formerly, 
the canton of Berne classed the " crime*' of 
•moking with the crime of adultery ; yet at 
(he present moment there are few men in 
^e canton who are not habitual smokers. 

la all the outcry the voice of a foolish 
prejudice, or is there a valuable truth un- 
derlying the exaggerations ? In one word, 
Is smoking dangerous, and what is the ex- 
tent of the danger? I will endeavor to an- 
•wer these questions with a severe impar- 
tiality. I will do it for the reader with the 
same earnestness that I have done it for my- 
self, being neither a tobacconist nor a preach- 
er, but a physiologist with a very delicate con- 
stitution, which needs great vigilance to 
keep it up to working order. I am a mod- 
erate smoker ; but much as I enjoy a cigar, I 
wonld most willingly give it up, if I had 
even a strong suspicion that by doing so I 
thould improve my health. 

There is danger in tobacco. The fact should 
never be disguised. What are tlie real ele- 
mentB of that danger will appear in the 
course of this essay ; meanwhile the contra- 
diction between the two parties, previously 
noticed, may be summarily reconciled by 
the assertion that although tobacco contains 
A deadly poison, smoking is not poisonous— 
except nnder sQch conditions as will hereaf- 
ter be noticed. 

The mere (act that tobacco contains nico- 
tine, a poison, is in itself of no great signifi- 
cance to the smoker. When the physiologist 



deicribes the terrible effects of nicotine ad- 
ministered to animals, he furnishes valuable 
facts to science; but they must be. very im- 
perfect physiologists who infer that the same 
or similar effects will be produced on a man 
who smokes tobacco containing nicotine, in- 
deed, when we know that one cigar will con- 
tain an amount of the poison which, if chem- 
ically separated, and administered pure 
would kill two of the strongest men, and yet 
see men daily smoke half a dozen such cigars 
without appreciable efl'ect, we need no phys- 
iology to assure us that the action of nico- 
tine is one thing, the action of tobacco- 
smoke is another. I shall presently give the 
physiological rationale of th's; but the fact 
it8(^f suffices to set aside as irrelevant a mass 
of evidence and argument commonly adduc- 
ed to prove the deleterious influence of to- 
bacco-smoking, grounded on the effects of 
nicotine. No one doubts that tobacco is 
poisonous. No one doubts that alcohol is 
poisonous. But the massive evidence of 
national expcHence utterly repudiates the 
inference that smoking a cigar and drinking 
a glass of wine are poisonous. It is a ques- 
tion of quantity ; and we shall by and by 
see how all poisoning is a question of quanti- 
ty, and how food itself becomes poison when 
taken in excess. 

Although the presence of nicotine is no 
valid ground for the mference that smoking 
is necessarily poisonous, the fact points to an 
element of danger upon which our attention 
should be fixed. A poison is there, and ef- 
fects on the organism may be terrible; what 
we have to ascertain is how these effects are 
avoided. Every one knows from early expe- 
rience how powerful and unpleasant is the 
effect of a small quantity of tobacco on the 
tyro; after a few puffs he leels his heart pal- 
pitate ; if he continues the experiment, a 
cold sweat breaks out, his face becomes ashy 
pale, the room swims round, and he is reliev- 
ed from hlB misery by sickness. 

So horrible are the sensations which usu- 
ally accompany our first introduction to the 
enchantress, that no greater proof of her 
charms can be given than our willingness to 
go through the stages of initiation. Yet in 
a little while the organism becomes so ad- 
justed to this stimulus that none of the early 
effects are appreciable : delight replaces dis- 
comfort The fact of the discomfort shows 
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that tobacco is capable of exerting a power- 
ful and noxious inflnence, seriously disturb- 
ing the functions ; the fact of its ceasing to 
exert that influence shows that what was at 
first a disturbance has become a gentle stim- 
ulant, by which the pulse is slightly acceler- 
ated, the secretions increasi'd, and the cere- 
bral activity heightened. 

But, in admitting that tobacco is a stimu- 
lant, we may seem to be admitting all that 
its opponents claim. They ask, *^ Can such 
a stimulant be daily applied without injury? 
Is there not a cumulative effect Is not the 
excitement temporary, and followed by a 
depres^on which is hurtful ? Are not the 
brain aad nervous centres, in the long run, 
deteriorated by this excitation ? " Purtineut 
questions, the answer to which must be de- 
termined by the precision with which the 
questions are understood ; we may answer 
them yes or no, with equal justice, according 
to the sense we aflJx to them. It is certain 
that no stimulus which is a disturbance of 
the natural functions can be daily applied 
without injury. But is It certain that smok- 
ing tobacco daily is the daily application of 
such a disturbing stimul us ? Is it even prob- 
able ? Is it not demonstrably untrue ? You 
might as well argue lliat sailors shortened 
their lives by daily exposing themselves to 
the horrible disturbance of sea-sickness; 
much as they suffer at first, it is plain that 
in a little while they cease tosuflfer at all. In 
like manner the disturbance, created by the 
first few pipes soon disappearsj and can only 
be reproduced by an excess : the disturbance 
has given place to a stimulus. 

Finding themselves at variance with ob- 
vious facts, our opponents endeavor to 
maintain their position by arguing that, al- 
though the organism may become so far ac- 
customed to the stimulus as to exhibit only 
a trifling disturbance on each separate oc- 
casion, yet Inasmuch as this is repeated fre- 
quently, there is a cumulative effect, which 
tells injuriously. When Voltaire heard that 
coffee was a slow poison, he replied, " Very 
slow ; it has been eighty years killing me." 
Indeed this notion of a gradual storing up 
of its injurious influence is a notion which, 
had it not been countenanced by professed 
physiologists, I should be tempted to affirm 
that no one familiar witli vital processes 
could steadily conceive. It is absurd ; and 



daily experience reibtes it. If the slighl in- 
crease of the heart's action, consequent on 
smoking a cigar, is injurious because it is an 
increase, and if such excitement is cumula- 
tive through dally repetitions, and, by accu* 
mulation, will produce idiocy, mania, lost of 
memory, general paralysis, and all the other 
terrors of tobacco, then, on similar grounds, 
we should avoid the slight increase of the 
heart's action which follows our daily cnp 
of tea or coffee, our morning tub, and dally 
walk, with all other stimuli of food, emo- 
tion, and thought Life is one incessant re- 
action upon stimuli ; and, were it not that 
life is also an incessant renovation of tissod, 
these reactions would rapidly come to a 
close ; but, as I have elsewhere said, since 
the old tissues are Incessantly being replaced 
by new tissues, there is a repetition, not a 
cumulation, of efiect. Every time fresh oil 
is poured on firesh burning coal, the same 
phenomenon presents itself f every time an 
eel is skinned he wriggles with ancestral 
vigor, and will not become " used to it"; in 
like manner, every time a fi-esh stimulus is 
applied to fVesh nerve-lissue the original ef- 
fect ensues. Change, incessant change, is 
the law of our being ; tVesh food renewing 
fresh tissue for fresh stimulants. The basket 
is always wriggling with eels, but the eels 
are strangers, and can't get " used to the 
skiunincc" Those who rehearse the dea<lly 
effects of tobacco, and infer that small daily 
doses will, by accumulation, j)roduce these 
effects, should never drink tea ; since it is no- 
torious that tea is poisonous, and not only 
produces paralysis when taken in large doses, 
but even in moderate doses causes trembling, 
palpitations, and other distressing symptoms. 
Many persons cannot sleep at night after a 
cup of tea ; and the men employed as lea- 
tasters are subject to headache, giddiness, 
and other evils; while those employed in 
unpacking tea-chests are very liable to para- 
lysis. Hence it is clear that a cup of tea, 
taken twice daily, would, If the effects were 
cumulative, rapidly induce disease. But as 
the effects happen woUo be cumulative, tea 
is drunk with impunity ; so ol cigars. 

And now for the other physiological ar- 
gument, based upon the indisputable truth, 
that all excitement is followed by a corret- 
ponding depression. It is inferred fh)m this 
that the stimulus of tobacco, although for a 
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time increasing the activity of the circula- 
tion, necessarily depresses in the long run (an 
MTor), and henoe the bloodlessi, ill-nourish- 
ed organs of the habitual smoker (an absurd 
misstatement of the fact). Dealing \rith the 
asserted fiact, before touching upon the infer- 
ence, I refer to Uie reader's own experience 
of his lobacco-loving acquaintances to de- 
dde whether they are more bloodless and 
feeble than their non-smoking fellows, or I 
may refer to th& experience of nations and 
classes. Having thk guide as to the matter 
at fact, we might disregard the physiolog;!- 
eaX infeo^nce ; but, as that inference is itself 
demonstrably erroneous, and the exposition 
of the error may not be without interest—we 
will pause awhile to consider it. 

That eieitement is followed by a corres- 
ponding depression Is true, as we said be- 
fore But in what sense true? In the case 
of nervous excitation it means that, when a 
nerve has used up material in action, it 
aeeds a period of repose, during which the 
waste may be repaired — this oeriod is one of 
depression ; that is to say, having used some 
of its force, it has for a time less disposable 
force for action. But, in the case of the 
heart's action, which is continuous, and ac- 
companied by continuous repidr, any excite- 
ment above the normal rate is followed by a 
corresponding depression when the stimulus 
ceases; the depression, however, corres' 
ponds with the previous exaltation, it does 
not exceed it That is to say, if, when the 
pulse is eighty a stimulus raise it to a hun- 
dred— this excess of twenty will be followed 
by a corresponding depression of twenty on 
the cessation of the stimulus ; and then, the 
normal rate being (mce more reached, no 
fiulher depression takes place. This is evi- 
dent a priori; for, otherwise, the excess of 
depression would be without a cause. It is 
evident in experiments on animals. It is 
evident in ordinary experience ; for, inas- 
much as the pulse is incessantly varying 
under changing stimuli, if each excess of ac- 
tirity were followed l^ a depression below 
the starting-point, there would rapidly ar- 
rive a complete cessation of the heart's ac- 
tion, it would go deeper and deeper still, 
each revival being succeeded by a wider 
sweep of paralysis. 

Having thus disposed of the most ordina- 
ry objection, I turn to one of great import- 



ance, if true, and less easily answered. Does 
tobacco, in moderation, injure the brain and 
other centres, producing paralysis, idiocy, 
loss of memory, and other maladies arrayed 
against it by various medical authorities? 
That it affects these oigans is beyond dis- 
pute, since it stimulates them ; but the point 
interesting to us is, whether the organs are 
injuriously affected. Medical vndters of high 
position and large practice have declfured 
emphatically that smoking does injure the 
brain ; and no wise man will let such de- 
clarations pass unheeded, in spite of the ex- 
aggeration and iallacy which may often be 
detected in them. Let me say at once that 
I have mysdf no doubt whatever that smok- 
ing, in excess, or in exceptional eases, does 
produce the injuries attributed to it ; as I 
have no doubt that alcohol in excess is even 
more injurious ; but the argument fh>m ex- 
cess is an excess in argument 

M. Joly, in a memoir recently read at the 
Academie de Medecine of Paris, invc^et 
statistics to prove that the increase in the 
consumption of tobacco is accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the number ol 
the insane. Thus in 1842 the duty on tobao- 
co produced 80,000,000 of fhmcs, and the 
registered number of the insane was 15,000. 
In 1862 the duty amounted to 120,000,000, 
and the insane to 22,000. In 1862 the dutj 
amounted to 180,000,000, and the insane to 
44,000. Appalled by such figures, he exr 
claims, " Le jour que la France se mit a 
fumer on peat dire qu'ellecommencaas'ein- 
poisonner t '* It is a slight objection to this 
array of figures that the number of the in- 
sane is greater among women, who do not 
smoke than among men who do. 

M. Morel, "* reterring to the enormous 
quantities of opium and tobacco now con- 
sumed, says that it is impossible not to give 
them a large place in the history of sub- 
stances which act fatally on the nervous sys- 
tem — an undeniable position, but equidly 
applicable to alcohol. M. Sandras, f &<lmit- 
ting that the methods of using tobacco ren- 
der it less dangerous than if niootine wers 
taken pure, thinks that, in a minor degre%. 
the ill efibcts of narcotism are produced, and, 
when taken in excess, narcotism supervenes^ 

♦ Morel, " De r Alienation Mentale," p. W8. 
tSandra^ **Tralte dee Maladies Nenrenset,'* f. 

sao. 
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And the cerebral AmcUons are finally aftect- 
ed. The attention and the memory become 
weakened, and finally destroyed, the jodge- 
ment is progresBively altered, va^^ue images 
and extravagimt conceptions traverse the 
troubled mind, and the disease advances till 
U reaches the stete of helpless stupidity. A 
good warning against excess, bat inapplica- 
ble to modo^tion. 

The famous oculist, M. SidMl, declares 
that excess very frequently leads to blind- 
ness, and he has specially treated the subject 
of the smoker's amaurosis. One case is 
worth citing. A man, aged forty, who had 
entirely lost his sight Irom excess of smok- 
iog, was completely cured by a treatment 
combined with the entire cessation of this 
excess. 

But, without citing an tbovitieB, it is enough 
lo say that tobacco in excess acts as a nar- 
cotic—stupefying the brain — ^to say that the 
frequent repetitions of such stupefaction 
must at last alter the texture and consequent- 
ly the functions of the brain, the disturbance 
of function in stupefaction being very diSer- 
•nt fhMDQ a stimulus. We can therefbre un- 
derstand the very general suspicion which 
hovers over tobacco in the minds of medical 
Ben as the cause of those nervous afiecUons 
Which they cannot trace to some more ap- 
parent source. But medical suspicions of 
this kind are only valuable as hints for the 
direction of reseaach ; they are of little 
value as evidence. In the present cose I 
tiiink the suspicion very questionable, unless 
when referring to excess, because the expe- 
rience of nations is against the notion of any 
Injury to the brain. I go further, and dis- 
pute the common assumption that tobacco 
^in small doses—is a narcotic. The state- 
ment may startle, because tobacco has al- 
ways been classed among the narcotics ; but 
the paradox disappears when we reflect that 
diflerenoes in degree reach difierences in 
kind, and that what is undeniable of large 
doses is no longer true of small doses. Nic- 
otine is a narcotic— excess in smoking will 
produce narcotism. These facts are indis- 
potable, but they do not imply that modera- 
tion ia smoldng must necessarily procjuce 
Biodorate nucotism, for it will not produce 
narcotism at all. The difierence in degree 
becomes a difference in kind, as great as 
when a difference in the degree of heat 



changes water into ice or into steam. Then 
may be but a slight difference in the weight 
which bends a steel spring, and tlie weight 
wirich breaks it, yet what a complete disturih 
ance of our mechanical devices would resuH 
from thts difference being overlooked I 

The question of quantity , which is hena^ 
as elsewhere, of such sui^eme slgnificancs, 
has been flagrantly disregarded by the antag- 
onists of smoking. 

Let us see to what ooncluslons ssdi a dii^ 
regard would lead us in other cases. Aei- 
mal food is largely eaten, and, exoept by the 
small sect of vc^taiians, is rceogmzed m 
beneficial to the flesh-eatsrs ; so tiiat a teach- 
er who should exert his eloqu«ioe in imdeav- 
oring to dissuade men from beef and muttoB, 
because such substances contained a deadly 
poison, would be received with shouts of 
derision. Yet the fkot is hudisputable that 
animal flesh does contain poison as an inva- 
riable constituent, just as tobacco does. Tidi 
poison— the salt of potass— can be extraded 
and administered pure, as nicotine can bs 
extracted firom tobacco. And, wbat is sttt 
more impressive^ recent «cperim^its have 
proved that the concentrated essence of fleshi 
when admkiistered in small doses, iacreum 
the rapidity and force of the heart's actioa, 
but in larger doses acts Uke a poison, and 
paralyzes the heart* 

The reader is requested to consider the 
striking parallelism between the eflbcts of 
flesh-eating and tobacco-smoking, and the 
elfects of the poisonmto elements in fx>th. 
Not only can we eat with benefit en amooat 
of flesh which contains poison enough to 
destroy us if administered in a concentrated 
form — as we can smoke with impunity bm 
amount of tobacco whidi contains enou^ 
nicotine to poison a family— but theefleds 
of meat-essence and of nicotine are sbiguUtf- 
ly alike, the small dose stimulating and te 
larger dose paralyxing the heart. Nor doei 
the resemblance end here. After the sA- 
ministration of meat-essence in small doses 
the pulse rapicyy rises, aasd in the oouneof 
half an hour or more it ttgniB. sinks to its 
normal rate. Let any smoker time 1^ pulse 
before, dtu-ing, and an hour after his cigar, 



See the experimenta of Keouneileh: *'Untfli« 

QCbnngen nber die pbyelologlsche Wirknoc der 
FlelBchbrahe,'* Intbe "Archlv der PhjBiologie," 
edited by Pfloger, 1S68, L MO. 
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«od he will obsarv^ a similar rise and flill. 
When larger doeee of meat-eseeDce are given, 
lite animal rapidly becomes depressed and 
stupefied; precisely tbe efibcts observable 
afler an overdose of tobacca Still larger 
doses in both cases produce convalsions and 
death. 

This example suffices to enforce the prop- 
osition that the effect of a person depends 
on the amount of that poison which, at any 
given momtnt, is acting on the organism ; 
and likewise to enforce the proposition that 
imponity in smoking results from those 
causes whidi prevent the amount of nico- 
tine at any given moment irom passing the 
limit which 8Q)ar&tee a stimulus from a dis- 
tofbancG, excitement from psralyste. Phys- 
iology is in a condition to giye the rationale 
of this. That tlie Indians irst kill wild an- 
imals with poisoned arrows, and then eat 
tlie poisoned flesh with safety, has long been 
known ^ that the poison may be injected di- 
ivotlir into the stomach without perceptible 
injury, although a quarter of timt amount 
would in a few minutes kill the animal into 
whose veins it had been Injected, was also 
teewn ; and these two Ihcts seemed to point 
Id some property of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach whidi prevented the poison 
being absort>ed. But this conclusion proves 
to be inaccurate. The stomach is quite capa- 
ble of absorbing the poison, but it absorbs it 
■lowly compared with the rapidity of the 
procesaby which the poison is excreted ; and 
in consequence of this greater rapidity of 
ffikcretion, although all the poison may be ab- 
aorbed, yet at no one moment is there suifl- 
etent quantity in the blood to produce ii^B* 
ly. ** Spread out the deadliest poison in 
minute doses, and it becomes a mecQcine — 
aa we know from the daily use of strych- 
nine, prussic acid, and other enei^getic pois- 
ons, in medical practice. Now when a 
poison is rapidly excreted by the skin, lungs, 
and kidneya, so that an aooumulation in the 
blood is prevented, all izk|ury is avoided, a 
aaccesaioB of minute doses not being the 
same aa one concentrated dose. But if from 
any cause the rapidity of excretion bearrest- 
ed, an ai^oumolation takes place, and thus a 
snull dose comes to have the eStci ot a large 
done. This h not hypothesis ; it baa been 
proved by Hermann, of Berlin,* who found 

•In Relchert .and Da BoU Seymond^s Archlr, 
1807, p. oa / 



that tiie dose of curare which was quite in- 
nocuous when injected into tbe stomach of 
a rabbit became almost immediately fatal if 
the vessels ot the kidneys were tied, thus 
preventing the excretion from taking place 
through tbe kidneys. Hermann also found « 
'—what) indeed, Brown-Sequard had long 
ago proved — that the dose of alcohol which 
was fatal to an animal when left exposed to 
the cold, passed away without serious effects 
when the animal was kept very warm— the 
heat accelerating and the cold retarding the 
excretion from the skin. 

If, then,we understand that a poison which 
is absorbed in minute quantities is also excre- 
ted with sufficient rapidity to prevent there 
being at any given moment an accun^ulation 
in the Wood, the effect of which would be 
excessive sttmulns, large amounts of such 
poison may enter the system without toxic 
influence— the thunder is spread out into its 
smallest tones. But now look at the other 
side. If the excretion from any cause be re- 
tsrded, then an accumulation takes place 
Which is injurious, and may be fatal. 

The two results expressed in the precede 
Ing paragraph enable us to give a rational ex- 
planation of the seemingly contradictory 
evidence respecting tolmcco. We shall best 
understand this by comparing the facts which 
prove immunity with the fects which prove 
injury. The massive evidence in fkvor of 
immunity only proves that smokingin mod- 
eration — and the majority of men are mod* 
erate — has no appreciably injurious effect. 
The evidence of particular cases, the patho* 
logical evidence supported by physiological 
experiment, proves that smoking when ex- 
cessive produces serious evil. And it will 
presently appear that excess is a term of 
fluctuating application, the amount which H 
moderation to one organism being excess to 
another. 

I have been up to this moment opposhig 
the arguments of the opponents of tobacco, 
because those arguments seem not merely 
fallacious, but eminently ill calculated to 
acreen from the public what is the real dan- 
er ; but I must now call attention to the se- 
rious warning fvhich medical experience 
flimlshes respecting the danger of too much 
smoking ; for it is one thing to deny the 
misrepresentations of the danger, another 
thing to deny that there is any danger at alL 
There may be, and aasoredly oAen is, both 
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imperfect observation and Imperfect reason- 
ing at the basis of the denunciations ; but 
medical experience is not always at foult in 
its vision of a caosal nexus between a par-^ 
ticular disease and tobacco. Valueless as 
are the unverified inferences ft-om statistics 
or vague observation, that madness, a,|igina 
pectoris, or any other malady, will be pro- 
duced by smoking — valueless as are the in- 
ferences from experiments on animals in 
which nicotine is administored in a state of 
concentration wholly dissimilar to its state 
when smoked— there is valuable evidence to 
show that in particular cases a malady sus- 
pected to be due to tobacco diminishes or 
ceases with the diminution or cessation of 
smoking, and returns with its resumption. I 
will select an example or two from the work 
of Dr. Druhen,*an uncompromising oppo- 
nent of tobacco. 

Case I.— M. T., an advocate, aged tliirty^ 
of athletic frame, began in 1840 to manifest 
symptoms of a spinal affection, which con- 
tinued till the summer of 1845. These symp- 
toms fluctuated considerably, but they re- 
sisted all treatment At last Dr. Drohen 
suspecting that the disturbing cause was ex- 
cessive sDooking, persuaded his patient to 
give up this bad habit All the symptoms 
disappeared as if by enchantment, and at the 
end of one month the cure was complete. 
!hl T. enjoyed excellent health for some 
time, but one day, dining with the Doctor, 
he entreated to be allowed to indulge in a 
cigar. The permission was refused, but he 
persisted and smoked. " No sooner had he 
finished his second cigar than I saw him 
hastily quit .the table. I rose also in some 
anxiety, and he confessed that all his old 
sensations had returned. This indication 
was decisive. M. T. henceforth entirely 
gave up his cigar, took steel tonics for a 
month, and has ever since enjoyed robust 
health." 

Case XL — M. observed that for some years 
his energies had been declining; he was ex- 
cessively thin, ate little, and only found com- 
fort in smoking very strong cigars. He 
complained of acute abdominal pains every* 
afternoon, which only ceased at night ; 
tremblings of the limbs, palpitations, and 
sometimes sickness. He was advised to re- 

# *' Dn Tabac ; eon Inflaence snr la Sante et surlea 
Faoaltes InteUectaeUea et Morales." Paris, 1807. 



linquish tobacco durhig one month ; did to, 
and all tlie symptoms disappeared ; but he 
afterwards declared that he would rather en- 
dure the sufferings ttian be deprived of to- 
bacco. He resumed his old liabit^ and tbt 
old pains returned. 

Case III.— A man aged forty-five, of lym- 
phatic temperament, extremely sober, and 
very regular in all his habits, was troubled 
by the premonitory symptoms of melancho- 
ly mania. He was perfectly aware of his 
hallucinationB, but could not escape them. 
After two or three weeks' medical treateteot 
they passed away, and he resumed his labon 
at the bank, where he held the post of cash- 
ier. M. Druhen accidentally learned Unt 
his patient was a smoker— a moderate smok- 
er—and that during his treatment the d^ire 
for tobacco had not made itself felt, but ob 
his recovery he again resumed his cigar, and 
once more the old symptoms appeared. 
Warned thus by expcxience, he rraounced 
tobaoco entirely, and from that day has had 
no occuri'ence of the symptoms. 

Case IV.— Dr. Turck has published a case 
of a peasant who became derangeii in coor 
sequence of excessive smoking, and who 
was cured by the accidental diminution of 
his supply of tobacco. 

It is needless to multiply examples, the in- 
juriotts effects of excess being beyond dispute. 
What concerns us here, is the rational inttr- 
prelation to be put upon the &ct Whcai we 
see that millions ot men daily smoke with- 
out appreciable injury, we may safely con- 
clude that the cases, however numerous, la 
which injury is distmctly traceable to tobac- 
co, are to be ranged under two heads, <»ses 
of excess and cases of idioajTiorasy. A word 
on both may be desirable. 

We have seen that the nicotine, wbidi is a 
poison in certain quantities, ia only a stimu- 
lant in minute doses. We have also seen 
that the impunity with which nicotine caa 
be taken into the system depends on the np- 
idity with which its excretion prevents la 
accumulation of it in the blood at any grrea 
moment; the same amount which is harm- 
less when the normal rate of excretioQ is 
maintained, becoming fatal when tue excre- 
tion is retarded. It is clear, therefbre, that 
inasmuch as different organism, vary greatly 
in their i>ower of getting rid of the poisoa, 
the question of excess is one of personal idi- 
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Ofliyncrasy. To some men one dgar is excess; 
to others half a dozen is moderation. Some 
men can smoke mild tobacco who are imme- 
diately disturbed by the same qaantity of 
greater strength. A liiend of mine who for 
many years has smoked on an average ten 
cigars daily* assures me that he left off smok- 
ing during a period of six months, and could 
not detect the slightest change as a result of 
the absent stimulant— clearly proving that 
the ten cigars were to him a scarcely appre- 
ciable stimulant, whereas to many men such 
an amount would be disastrous. I find that 
I cannot now smoke two cigars, one after the 
other, without decided excitement and mal- 
aise if an interval of two or three hours 
elapse, the second cigar is less operative, but 
it is still appreciably operative, whereas after 
each meal a single cigar is borne with com- 
fort. 

It is on a similar principle that men drink 
half a pint of wine, slowly in sips, with but 
a slight acceleration of the pulse, whereas 
the same half pmt swallowed like beer would 
intoxicate them. The limit of moderation 
can easily be determined by each man for 
himseli He ought to know how much to- 
bacco he can take without disturbance, as he 
knows how much wine or beer he can take ; 
and, having determined his limit, he should 
rigorously confine himseli to it, for there is 
a luiking dimger in tobacco which only 
foolhardy men will play with Let him, 
above all, get rid of the notion that because 
his friends can smoke without injury three 
or four cigars he also must be able to do the 
same, or that there is any inferiority in his 
greater susceptibltity. There is no such 
ttting as absolute parity between any two 
organisms— each has its own individual con- 
atitntion, and according to this will be the 
limit of endurance. 

And we are thus led to the cases of the 
second class, which involve the peculiar idio- 
syncrasy of the individual. Physiologists 
are familiar with abundant examples in 
which articles of food, eminently nutxitions 
to the generality of human beings, act as 
poisons upon some exceptional oiganisms. 
There are many people who cannot eat fkt, 
others who cannot eat butter, or eggs, or 
mntton, game, or peculiar sorts of game, 
without the most distres^ng effects. The 
late Dr. Front knew a person on whom mut- 



ton acted as a poison. '*' He could not eat it 
in any form. This peculiarity was supposed 
to be owing to caprice, and the mutton was 
repeatedly disguised, and given to him un- 
known ; but uniformly with the same result 
of producing violent vomiting and diar- 
rhcea.'' Tissot says he could never swallow 
sugar without vomiting. Hahn lound that 
seven or eight strawberries sufilced to send 
him into convulsions. In presence of such 
examples, how can we help concluding that 
tobacco also must, to some organisms, be of 
quite peculiar dangerousness ? If the excre- 
tory action be not rapid, we know that to- 
bacco will be a poison to all men, and inas- 
much as there are varying degrees of excre- 
tory vigor in difi^Brent organisms, it is clear 
that the effect of tobacco will be strictly de- 
pendent on this varying susceptibility. 

It is in every man*s power to answer very 
decidedly for himself the important question 
whether tobacco is injurious to him. Does 
he suspect any evil influence ? Let him ab- 
stain, and closely watch the result If, with 
no other change in his way of life, he can 
detect the disappearance of any marked 
symptom, which reappears whenever he re- 
sumes bis cigar, then he may l>e sure that he 
is doing wrong to smoke, or that he smokea 
too much. 

The argument closes here, but I will add 
a detail or two which may not be uninter- 
esting. The state of health and external 
conditions necessarily influence the amount 
of tobacco which can be taken with impu- 
nity. Active exercise in the open air ne- 
cessarily increases the activity of excretion, 
and therefore renders a laiger amount of ni- 
cotine endurable. Avoid smoking en an 
empty stomach, unless you have one at those 
organisms which are eminently insensible ; 
for not only does the absorption of nicotine 
under such conditions take place more rap- 
idly, whence the injurious accumulation re- 
sults, but inasmuch as in most cases the 
salivary secretion is stunulated, this brings 
with it a stimulation of the gastric glands, 
and gastric juice is poured into the empty 
stomach, producing a feeling of nausea and 
constriction. Smoke slowly ; the enjoyment 
is prolonged, and the danger ot accumula- 
tion is lessened. Let your tobacco be dry. 
Nicotine is volatile at the temperature of 
combustion, and the greater part contained 
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in a cigar erapomtes in the air ; but nico- 
tine is very solable in water, and wliat is 
thus dissolTed, instead of evaporating, enters 
the system. The practice of wetting the 
cigar all over before lighting it should there- 
tore be avoided. Those who are susceptible 
should be carefbl in their choice of tobacco, 
the different kinds of which have widely 
different amounts of nicotine. In that of 
Turtcey, Greece and Hungary there is scarce- 
ly A trace of the poison. In that of Brazil, 
Havana and Paraguay the amount is 2 per 
cent. In that of Maryland, 2:29 ; of Alsace, 
8:21 ; of Kentucky, 5; of Virginia, 0:87, and 
of Prance, 7:30 per cent. 

I have left myself no space to speak of 
the delights after having discussed the dan- 
gers; but every smoker is sufficiently en- 



lightened on that point, and all eloquence 
would be thrown away on those who cannot 
discover the reason why men should make 
" walking chimneys " of themselves, and who 
know nothing of the vague, diffusive pleas- 
ure which steals over the mind at the first 
whiff. That tobacco has its delights is too 
obvious for remark; that these are so po- 
tent as to make men reckless of its danger 
is a fact to be deplored ; but its opponents 
have singularly failed in their well-meani 
efforts to arouse men to the consciotisnessof 
these dangers, becatise they have made the 
common mistake of supposing that exagger- 
ation will continue to appall. Every wise 
man desires to know the perils which sur- 
round him, and to know these is neither to 
underrate nor overrate them. 
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COMMMUNINGS. 



BY ''HIQHLAND MARY.^' 



Ood fpeaks to me tliroagli Natnro*! voice. 
And bids my lonely soul rejoite, 
Of gladness ever to make cbolce— 



To walk always within the light 
That glimmers still upon my sight 
Throngh sorrow's dark and sombre night: 



And thoogh a lonely path I tread. 
And sorely oft my heart hath bled 
Since first I looked upon my dead ; 

And there*6 not o^e whom I can tmst 
Like him, who now sleeps in the dnet 
The deatb-sleep of the good and Jnit— 

No mother's voice, in accents mild. 
To cheer me now as, when a child, 
the aU my bitter grie£i beguiled. 

Yet when In Nature's fkce I gase, 

I feel my sool glow in a blase 

or Joy, and sing my Maker's praise ; 



For deep in Nttore*! corgeons Ibid 
Ood pressed His seal, and satd. Behold I 
I am the Father of the world. 



And all the beauty that I fpnt^ 
Whene'er my eye her form doth meet. 
Is bat the lingering shadow, sweet. 

Of God's own smile, that beauty woke 
On earth, when in its power it broke 
Through all creation when He spoke. 

Pronouncing "good" the world He made. 
When Nature's fbrm lie had arrayed. 
And His almighty arm had stayed ; 



And lingers still in love to mtn. 
To teach htm Oed's great work to i 
Of Nature and her wondrous plan. 



It is the golden cord of love. 

Let down (torn God's right hand above. 

That binds my soul where'er I rove. 
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TnERB are many who do not believe in 
the existence of a mysterious sympathy, 
which minds of persons, however widely 
separated they may be, frequently exact from 
or voluntarily accord to each other, accord- 
ing to the strength or inclination of their 
respective wills. To such I can expect my 
briel story to furnish no interest whatever ; 
but for the lovers and the believers of the 
marvelous, for those who own experience 
has made thepi credulous, even to a limited 
extent, as to the existence of such a sympa- 
thy, it may not be entirely unwelcome. Cer- 
tain it is, that though such a belief cannot 
be arrived at by any accepted course of 
reasoning, that though even an attempt to 
investigate the subject involves us at its very 
threshold in difficulties which will disappear 
only when, through death, we obtain that 
omniscience which belongs to and forms a 
part of our immortality, yet such beliefe do 
8ometime9 enter the mind — aye, even with 
greater force and irresistibility than conclu- 
siona drawn from the most logical argu- 
ments — ^beliefey too, from which there is no 
escape, however prone we may be to con- 
demn theoL It Is urged by some— and not 
Without some semblance of reason— that the 
unity of thought in two minds is not a sym- 
pathy, but merely a curious coincidence — 
Similar Instances of which are often to be 
(bund in the natural world around us; while, 
on the other hand, it is only attributed to the 
Influence of the stronger w(U over the weak- 
er. There is no question of the power of 
the stronger will to influence, nay, even to 
radically change, the weaker, when brought 
to bear direcUif upon it ; but to concede this 
power to it, even when separated (torn the 
will apon which it operates, is difficult to 
do, and requires the assistance of a fouth that 
knows or admits of no reason. Regarding 
it » a cainddenee, it would be quite singular 
if, oat ofttke immense volume of thought 
passing through the minds of two persons, 
they did sot cbii^cide in some particular, es- 
pecially when both have the same sul^ectin 



contemplation ; yet it would be absurd to 
suppose that a mere coincidence would be 
either exact or continuous as is this unity 
of thought which X have termed sympathy. 
But upon this subject my readers must sat* 
isiy themselves. I have investigated the 
subject in vain. 



Laura had been my idol from my youth. 
There was not a dream of happiness of 
which she was not the source, and my heart 
recognized in her that ideal of perfection 
which is never to be found twice in life. My 
ambition saw her alone at the summit of 
science's difficult steeps, and honors and 
fame seemed dear to me only that I might 
lay them at her feet But a war through 
which we had just passed had swept from 
my possession the accumulated fortunes of 
my fathers, and only through the incentive 
of her love did I hope to build them anew 
and ally them with a name whose worth the 
revolution had but enhanced. 

Bach lovelhiess as her's does not go 
through the world unsought Suitors throng* 
ed around her,Vnd talents equal, perhaps, 
to my own, attended by wealth, waited con- 
stantly upon her. But the first impressions 
of her heart were mine, and from my lips 
had first fallen upon her ear the language of 
love in all its deliciousness. I felt that her ' 
eyes had drank deeply from the love-foun- 
tains of my own, and by every impulse of 
her heart I knew that she was mine. 

But now, as she grew older, Judgment 
came, with its icy tones, to combat the choice 
of her youth, and paternal wisdom pointed 
out to her suitors fitr more eligible than my- 
self. 
'' WtiAt was «}iir lore to tbem. An hon«st heart 

Weighs a mere trifle when compared with gold.** 

Henry Fauquier, none the lees earnest and 
Infatuated than myself, received their happy 
favor. Long she withstood his ardent suit, 
but in a moment of weakness yielded to their 
continued entreaties. Forgotten were the 
promises of the past, and my visions of hap- ^ 

m 
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plness seemed like the dihi remembrances of 
a fciirful aream. Fauquier had followed up 
his successfbl suit with a short eogagement, 
and a paper containing a notice of their 
marriage lay on the table before me. Scarce- 
ly could I realize the evidence of my own 
senses. The room became insufferably 
warm ; I arose, and moving to the window, 
threw open its shutters. Leaning wearily 
Ugainst it, I looked out into the night long 
and intently, for its darkness was in sad har- 
mony with my thoughts, and iXa impenetra- 
ble depths could alone ftimish perspective 
for ray gaze, which quickly sated of all it 
distinguished clearly. Shadows dark and 
heavy rested and deepened everywhere, un- 
til slowly gliding fVom behind a bank of 
cloud the moon, hi silvery splendor, burst 
upon my startled vision, sending her cold, 
trembling rays in all directions, until the 
whole scene had changed, as If by magic. 
The dew, half gathered on the leaves and 
grass, shone like diamonds, changing hues 
with the rising or falling of the night wind, 
in whose sighing I fancied I heard murmurs 
of discontent rise fh)m the leaves and flow- 
ers at being wakened out of their sweet re- 
pose by the cold light. For too often already, 
oh 1 moon, had they grown pallid under thy 
sickly rays, for thy light is without warmth, 
and the banefulness of thy presence was to 
them but too well known. « 

My thoughts had passed out into the si- 
lence of the night, wandering through all 
conceivable space, with none other aim than 
to find relief from a subject which all around 
me constantly called to mind. But now, 
with returning light, they sought again the 
dark recesses of my bosom, where they 
could almost hide them from themselves. 

Closing the shutters, I seated myself at 
my secretary, and taking up the paper con- 
taining the fatal paragraph, read It agahi and 
again, until my lamp went out, and then 
crushing the paper In my hand, I fell back 
in my seat in almost a state of unconscious- 
ness. A deep reverie took possession of my 
mind— wherever I turned my eyes a pen of 
fire traced its every letter with feartui dis- 
tinctness upon the wall» and I closed them 
only to find the characters grow clearer, 
larger, brighter than before. 

How long I remained thus 1 remember 
not, when suddenly, by a mysterious feeling 



as strange as it was unaccountable, and 
which few, at some period of their lives, 
have not felt, I became conscious of anothtf 
presence than my own in the room. No 
sound was audible, save what my imagina- 
tion conceived to be a beating ot the heart, 
or deep, low, half-smothered sighs, and these 
so faint as though they proceeded fh>m a 
great distance. Then I fancied I heard the 
rustling of a dress. I could endure no more, 
and was on the point of springing to my 
feet, when a hand was laid with ley heavi- 
ness upon my own. My every nerve was 
thrilled with terror; the perspiration slath- 
ered in cold drops on my forehead, and I felt 
that my face grew even paler than the last 
white moonbeam now fast withdrawing 
through the window, and I dared not raise 
my eyes; for what, indeed, must be the ap- 
pearance of that object, whose touch alone 
had so inspired me with fear. 

Gradually I regained my self-possession, 
and fixed my glance upon the hand resting 
upon my own. It was so white that I could 
easily discern it through the darkness, and 
following the direction of the arm, I saw a 
woman bending over me, and I distinguish 
the outlines of a £Eice and form which my 
imagination is but too ready to fill up with 
it^ own conception of loveliness. It is in- 
deed Laura who stands before me, uid the 
cold hand grows warm, and responds to my 
pressure with one none the less fervid than 
my own, and the quick heaving of her bos- 
om gives unmistakable evidence of the deep 
emotion within ; and never— no, never did 
sweeter sound break the silence of ni^^t 
than the words, "I am thine— I am thine I** 
as they fell Involuntarily fVom her h'pe. 

I surrendered myseU to the delirium of 
Joy of that moment— forgotten was the ter 
rible ordeal through which I had Just past- 
ed. A new life dawned upon me. What 
was care ? What was sorrow ? In her pret- 
ence they had no existence. 

The rustling of the crushed paper as it 
fell &om my hand recalled me to my senses. 
So small are sometimes the causes that 
change the currents of our Uvea. Springmg 
to my feet, I thrust her fi?om me, as thou^ 
she were a fiend. 

"TndtressI" I cried, "why torture me 
with a vision of the love I have lost— wl^y 
seek to renew the agony which thy fidae- 
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hood has brought upon me? Thoa art not 
mine, for my Laura is dead— yes, (food to me. 
Another love bath taken possession of her 
heart— another*8 hand hath wreathed the 
orange in her hair— another's ear doth eager- 
ly upon her accents hang. Most I be cursed 
by the memory of her whom I have lost ? *' 

How she trembled! Scarcely could she 
speak. But when she did I forgot my sor- 
row in the very accents of her woe. 

"If thou hast suffered,'' she said, " more 
than I, then indeed shouldst thou drive me 
from thy presence. Believe roe, in the fatal 
step I have taken I knew not my own heart 
Theriper judgment of my parents I thought, 
alas! was in accordance ^ith my own 
choice ; the wish, indeed, that it should be 
thus was so constantly with me, my filial 
love so strong, and the suit of Henry so ear- 
nest, that I was infatuated into the belief 
that I loved him. Only when the solemn 
words which united us were pronounced did 
I realize how fatally I had erred, and with 
the quickness and irresistibility of lightning 
came the conviction that I had perjured my- 
•elt forever. Forever? No I not forever, 
for the goodness of Heaven will not bar 
from its inunortallty of bliss those who have 
suffered as myself; for though I have sinned, 
yet have I been nailed to the cross by the 
side of an Interceding Christ, throngh whom 
pardon is promised to all. But the falsehood 
shall not longer wear the semblance of truth. 
1 am thine henceforth— fbrever. Let us fly 
from the scenes of our new happiness. Let 
new skiee, new lands, new faces, and new 
languages efface them fh>m our memories.'* 

Then the old love cliumed again posses- 
sion of my soul Wrapping my mantle 
about her, I fold her in my arms, and hor- 
Tj down the dark stairway into the street. 
A carriage awaits us at thefh>nt door. Lay- 
ing the precious burden on the cushions 
within, I gather the reins and drive forth 
into the night Fainter and fkinter grow the 
city lamps in the distance behind us, until 
they disappear entirely from view, and we 
enter the depths of a gloomy forest, and fly 
with unabated speed over its mgged ways. 
Bat hush I— hist t Voicee are heard in pur- 
•aitt How ominously they fidl upon tny 
ear. I pause— I liften 1 It is bat the wind, 
now risen to a storm, whose shriddng and 
howling fllli the hones with terror, and 



urges them to their utmost speed. Again I 
hear them. I listen. It is but the advance 
of the torrent pouring from the heavy clouds 
now gathered over our heads. Yet, I feel — 
I know they are upon our path. I am wild 
with excitement. Qreat €k>d 1 what shall I 
do? The horses slacken their speed, and 
respond but feebly to my constant plying of 
the lash. But now I hear clearly above the 
storm, fhrious as it is, the cries of my pur- 
suers. I abandon the carriage, and, with a 
strength which despair alone can give, I re- 
new our flight Falling trees and fragments 
of limbs, hurled in all directions, constantly 
threaten us with death. Suddenly a vivid 
flash of lightning reveals at my feet an im- 
mense chasm, whose depths terminate in the 
darkness beneath. I cannot retrace my stf'ps, 
or even hesitate upon its brink. With a cry 
of horror, I leap into it 1 An eterpity of 
suspense— a crash— and we lie mangled and 
bleedmg at the bottom. 

The storm is over. Life has left her, bat 
still clings to and tortures me with its pres- 
ence. I see standhig upon the brink, their 
shadows like giants agidnst the sl^, the 
forms of my pursuers. An exulting laugh 
of triumph rings against the sides of the 
chasm, and as it reaches their ears a long, 
deep wail of anguish bnrsts from their lipe. 
I remember no more. 

Slippered feA move noiselessly around my 
bedside, and a mellow light ftom curtained 
windows lingers in the room. I am so 
weary. 

I had lain, they said, between life and 
death for weeks. I endeavored to recall the 
events of that night Was it a dream or a 
fHghtfhl reality through which I had passed ? 

In i^lancing over the p^>^, I tamed in* 
voluntarily to the obitaaiy notices, and there 
fbtmd the following announcement: 

"BUDHBN DBATH. 

"Society hat eostoined a severe shock in 
the sadden death of Hrs. Henry Fauqaitr, 
who wee feand lifbleas in het bed yeaterday 
morning. A medical investl^tloB has fill- 
ed to discover theeaoae of her death, thoogh 
a peenllar ezprenloD of the fkce gave Indi- 
cation of hitenae mental soflbring. With a 
peiBonal knowledge of the manj exoeUeot 
qaalitiei of the deoeaaed, we tender her bo* 
reaved husband and pareata aor moat itaf 
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oere sjrmpatby in this their hour of distress. 

** But yesterday a bride— to-day a corpse. 
Verily, in the midst of life we are in death." 

The truth flashed upon me. A glance at 
the date confirmed me in my conviction that 



her death had occurred on that memorable 
night of mingled joy and terror, and my 
spirit had struggled to follow her*s, even 
through the dark raUey of the shadow of 
death. 



LILLIAN BERRIEN; OR, THE FOREST CITY BRIDE, 



BY KATE C. WAKSX.BB. 



'Will 



CHAPTER I. 
you loan me your carriage and 



horses ^is mcmiing, mamma, please?*' ask 
ed Lillian Berrien, liftiog her glowing &oe 
earnestly to her mother's— a more ^acious 
picl^ure of the carelesss winning grade of 
happy childhood than the soft-hued portndt 
on tl^ wall, perfeeted by the penciling of a 
true artist, and rich in Titian color and 
finish. 

*'Why, how Is this, LiUier' said Mrs. 
Berrien, teasingly. '* I thought, no longer 
ago than yesterday, there was bat one pony 
phaeton in the round world, and no other 
matches than your dainty beauties You 
sorely are not weary of them already ?" and 
she paused for a moment in her walk up and 
down the carpet, coiH&g with emerald moes, 
leaves of forest brown and golden-flaked 
Ifiles, and gazed into those bright eyes whh 
Oftressing gentleness, despite her words. 

The young girl's face flosbtd with an xm- 
oonsdeus self betrayal of passing aanoyaAce, 
bnt she answered, laughingljF-* 

^'Oh B0> mamma, I shall nerer weary of 
my beautiful InnKmt— «^ fleet, currettiiif , 
dancing Star Usht,- my docile, well-trained, 
bflaatlMly formed Saowdfop. Wltji they 
fffA tlM jMc^lwltei of aU the MliialkiBgNloBi. 
Bnt I.heaid Ocoigia AfideiMA siiy, latA 
•tmm^f tow Qitofilvaio wottkk Uke to diiT#^ 
1^ WagrUttd, aid I wialiad t^HMamar v^^ssr 
tdn to her/' boithiiig aiviy the cbetfnui 
ilnga of cndt UuU enciroled hw detteate, 
oial ftofi* nubile hdr lips aod cheeks kindled 
wilh.a brifH ImlthM Mlikescei4tt> 
po&iQa blooaie, at.tha theeght of conftfriiig 
soch a pleaaore on her dearest friend. 



"Why not go with, her, then ? " evidently 
slightly curious. ** It is a charming drive, 
and you know you are as welcome at the 
homestead as Georgia herself" 

Lillian hesitated a moment { her head 
drooped, an unusual shadow stealing over 
her brightness, and then answered timidly, 
as if fearful of a gradous reception to her 
request— 

" I wisU^ mamma, to take out poorlittle 
Berlin! Schwartz, and she rides so much 
more comfortably in a larger carriage." 

" Well, daughter," gatheitog the rich dra- 
pery of her shawl around with a careless 
shrug of her shoulders, ** do as you please. 
I Hiay be wronfij— perhaps I am," she con- 
tinued, with curt ih>ny ; " but I doubt very 
much if tfkm people ever thank yon for aU 
the trouble you mre taking for them." 

" Oh I mamma, don*t say that," every fea- 
ture glowing with infinite^ piling tendo^ 
ncss— " don't. If you could see the look of 
pleasure that breaks over her wasted and 
sonowAil face when she oomes oat of thai 
gloomy* darkened room into the sunshine— 
if yoa could know how patiently and brave- 
ly she endures the slow pain aiMi weaiy life 
wMh whi(^ she Is surrounded—if yon could 
see her great dark eyes, Inmlpous with the 
gmtitude throbbing in her heart, while her 
hot, wbjite JUpe are speeehlen, you woold 
^{^ her, too, mamma," 

Mrs. Berrien looked «t h^ again^-« look 
of wonder, mingUog with a sUgh^y emneed 
mAa«andthen,a4if weacfi^i^wishkig %o 
diswias tfie sul^t entirely,, repUed, in a 
tone of ohilling indifferences 

**Lime, I sometimes think it a pity you 
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oouUl not have figured in the earlier ages. 
You would then have been canonized as a 
saint This matter-ol-fact, prosaic nineteenth 
century will never repay any lime or talent 
wasted in heart service. But ckacun a ton 
gout. I shall not regret it if vpith childhood 
joo put uway childish things.'' 

'* Mamma/* interrupted Lillian, softly and 
hesitatingly. 

Mrs. Berrien stopped her with — ^**Go, 
child, if it gives' you any pleasure; but don't 
imagine you are too much of woman to come 
back to your music-master ; and don't, in 
yottr fdrioso, let your zeal overdrive my 
Arabians/' and turning to a side-table, she 
stood gazing on a vase of spring blossoms, 
woven with snow-white lilies, purple hya- 
cinths, feathery grasses and fragrant boughs 
of a delicate, budding green. 

** Thank yon, mamma, a thousand times," 
playfully tossing a kiss from the tips of her 
fingers, and then went fljing up the stair- 
case, with supple, unconscious grace, hum- 
ming snatches of a sweet old song, that 
floated into the outer world, mingling 
with the bird chorus everywhere kindling 
the earth with rejoicing. 

It was a clear, bright morning in April ; 
there was that indesciibable blandncss in the 
balmy atmosphere that whispered of lorest 
diadows, murmuring waters, and tender ivy 
green. Blue-birds were ringing their mer- 
riest notes, bright waters rippled in the sun- 
shine, and the delicate pink of the blossom- 
ing fhiit, later much than usual, dotted the 
thickets and hedges in their cunning little 
nests of leaves, and scattered their odorous 
breath on every passing breeze that lifted 
them so i^aily on the morning air. 

All the aristocratic and fkshionable world 
were abroad. Long lines of old family car- 
riages, pre-eminent by right of long estab- 
lished footing, sombre and solid, were freight- 
ed wltii beautiful women, in the daintiest of 
Parisian toilets. Light and graceful trot- 
Hiig buggies, with wheels glistening like bars 
of shining silver, went spinning, side by 
dde, till their speed was watched with: 
breathless anxiety. And there were open 
phsetons, with outriders, and liveries of pur- 
ple and gold, and faces brtlliaat with co- 
quetry, who came to see and be seen; 
horsemen and women abroad for a momhig 



gallop, and here and there a fVail Invalid, to 
whom the passing whirl brought a momen- 
tary pleasure as well as delicate rose-flush to 
the cheek. 

But amid all that gathering of ereme de Is 
erems there was nothing that could rival 
Mrs. Berrien's carriage, horses, or Lillian, 
her great brown eyes drinking in tlie sun- 
shine greedily, the rose damask deepening 
on her cheek, and every feature sparkling 
with intense delight The horses, proudly 
curvetting, and black as midnight, tossed 
theii* waving manes back and forth over the 
silver mountings of the harness, as if those 
arching necks had never been curbed with 
bit or bridle before, while the flecks of foam 
tossed like spray from a heavy line,ridging tbe 
champing mouth, dropped like snow-crya- 
tals over the satiny sides, dimpling and quiv- 
ering wUh every graceful motion. Their 
heavy curling tails dropped, like sable ban- 
ners, almost to the earth, and their cunning 
hoofs seemed almost to spurn it as they cleft 
the air. 

The carriage was a light, airy-looking 
structure, with a luxurious, easy motion, like 
a rocker, and heavily paneled in silver. 
Shining guards oi the same material pro- 
tected the wheels, and knobs and bands of 
curious and elegant workmanship secured 
the doorways and windows of heavy plated 



Within were yielding, tufted cushions of 
blue damask, and innumerable cunning tas- 
sels, looping back ornamental festoons of 
azure silk, or tiny little curtains to harmon- 
ize the sunshine or shut away the light. 

Lumpkin, the driver, who had been hold- 
ing open the door till Miss Lillian was seat- 
ed, closed It with a firm 0nap, mounted the 
box, and gathered up the reins with an air 
tiiat showed a ^i appreciation of all his 
mistress* superiority of position. 

Mrs. Berrien, herself, standing in the door- 
way and watching them entirely out of 
sight, turned awuy with a triumphant smile, 
as if, notwithstanding her whole life had 
been beautified with every grace and luxury, 
she seldom felt more gratified than now. 
But this was all lost on Lillian. She rode 
on seemingly unconscious of everything, 
save the white blossoms fluting the wayside 
like threads of pearl, the birds flashing irom 
their leafy coverts, and thefloweiy fragrance 
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burdening the cool, solt morning air. Crowds 
swept pabt her ; more than one turned to 
look after that radiant face, as she leaned 
out of the carriage window, with the waver- 
ing color heightening her loveliness, and her 
eyes gleaming with the innocent and intense 
admiration of a child. 

Her fi^re was fast rounding into wo- 
manhood. Other girls of her own age were 
already making an inventory of their own 
coquettish charms, preferring the perfume 
of millefleurs to roses, and the music of a 
soilly whispered compliment to the carol of 
birds. But Lillian's innocent shyness dis- 
armed the boldest ot the language of cour- 
tesy, and, with all her patrician grace and 
surroundings, she was like a pure pearl amid 
settings of tmsttl and paste. 

All at once a solitary red-bird swung light- 
ly to a bough in her pathway, turning his 
fiery crest back and forth coquettishly, tilting 
bis swinging body and sweeping his wings 
of flame almost to the horses' heads. 

" Oh I idaddv Lumpkin, did you ever see 
anything half so beautiful f " and her face 
flashed with brighter glory. 

'' Many a time, little Missle. Red birds no 
uncommon ting in dese parts." 

" How I wish you were mine, you saucy, 
beautlAil rogue! Why, did you ever see 
more than that ? He swept right through 
the carriage.*' 

** I 'spec he thought you were a flower, 
little Missie." 

** I wish he had kept thinking so, and lin- 
^rsd a bit," without seeming in the slight- 
est degree aware of the compliment in 
Lumpkin's honest words. 

'* You shall have a dozen Just such fellows, 
if you vant them, honey.*' 

" How can you get them. Daddy ? Does 
anybody ever bring them in town to sell ? " 
taking out her portmonaie eagerly. 

" Lots, MisBle.- 

*' Oh 1 it you could only buy me one this 
Tery morning, and one ot those beautlflil 
cages firom Solomon, I would feed him my- 
eelf, and he should hang In the fh)nt porch, 
and be just as well off as any royal forest 
bird. Do you know what red birds eat ? " 
«he asked him eagerly again, pausing sud- 
-denly in her Joyous rush of words. 

'* Wurrums and hoppergrasses and antrea,** 



elongating his visage oracularly at bemX 
thus consulted. 

" Well, do try and get me one," and she 
was passing a five dollar note into his hands, 
when a quick, low cry startled them both. 

" Mercy, Daddy, stop I What is the mat- 
ter with that poor boy?" pointing to a crip- 
pled figure lying drooping and almost life- 
less on the pavement 

The boy heard her words. The tones 
were sympathetic, and he raised himself 
witli a look eloquent with gratitude. His 
form was handsome and strong, with the 
exception of the leg that hung helpless and 
attenuated, destroying the fair proportions 
of the rest. His complexion was dazzlinglj 
fair, and his mouth sweet as Lillian *8 own. 
Lillian gazed for a moment thoughtfully at 
the soft bands of golden hair, the clear,grey 
eyes, full of tears, and then asked very ten- 
derly: 

" What is the matter ? Can I do anything 
for you?" 

The boy crept nearer to the carriage— 
quite to the edge ot the pavement — for he 
was not yet able to stand ; but the action 
. made his face whiter, and he dropped bis 
head to conceal the tears he could not help 
shedding. 

** I am sorry for you," said Lillian, in a 
tone of infinite tenderness. 

**I fell and hurt my crippled leg," said 
the boy, apologetically, *'and I could not 
help crying ; but I am used to it" — the tone 
was very weary — " and I feel better now," 
and his eyes dwelt on Lillian with a fixed 
and gratefbl gaze. 

Lillian shaded her face for a moment with 
her hand. 

** Can you use that lame leg at all ? ** 

" No, Miss ; my nurse dropped me when 
an infant, and it has hung helpless ever 
since. I have seen better days," he added, 
reading aright her startled look ot aurpriie 
when he spoke ot his nurse. 

" Why don't you use a crutch ? " bluahtog 
in confusion, while her voice trembled. 

" V' and his brow contracted with unbear- 
able pain, as he bent his head forward tiU 
the bright masses of hair almoet concealed 
the hopeless expression of bis momth, "have 
no money to buy one." 

"Would you like one? "with her usual 
quick and impulsive benevolence. 
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"Oh! my dear lady!** ami the worda 
«ecmed choked with the sudden and glori- 
ous anticipation, '* my mother is poor^ and 
faaa to work hard to earn our daily bread,*' 
and again his countenance fell. 

" Well, get up here," motioning him to a 
place beside her in the carriage. 

** Oh no, Miss, my clothes are soiled. If 
you will only let me get up beside your 
driver— and if—" and he paused hesitat- 
ingly. 

•' What ?" asked Lilly, growhig every mo- 
tnent more and more interested in her pro- 
tege. 

" If you could only wait a moment, and 
let me tell my mother the wonderful news. 
8he lives just there," pointing to a crazy- 
looking wooden tenement directly op|)o- 
^te. 

"Yes, go and tell her, but don't stay," said 
Lillian, growing actually impatient to serve 
4iim. 

The Joy of hope seemed to nerve his 
limbs with fVesh vital force, and he hurried 
across the street, Lillian watching his pain- 
ful efforts till her eyes filled with tears. 

"Poor little fellow," using the diminutive 
•pityingly, for be was fully as well grown as 
herself. " Daddy do you know where I cam 
Ijet him a crutch ?" 

" Maybe at Mass John Lincoln's. But, 
Hiasie, dese poor bukrah is constant 'posin' 
upon you. Theyse not worth the powder 
and shot it would take to kill 'em, mostly," 
^ith a look of Ineffable disgust " I don't 
mean dis osre," divining with sudden intui- 
tion that Lillian would fire in the boy's de- 
ftnse. *** 1 knowed he was a 'sception when 
I looked him in de eye, and I would have 
«xed ye to give him something myself." 

" Uow thankfhl I feel that we found him ; 
f>tit — '* and her fhce suddenly darkened, as if 
•0oaie sorrowful memory had dashed away 
4tB brightness — " oh I Daddy, I shall have to 
^v« up my bird.** 

" I wouldn't do it, Missie. Let him wait,*" 
^thering hit reins more closely, as if to 
itrire ob. 

" Stop, DaddS6. I can*r do it. I should 
never look at my bhrdie but that t>oy'8 sor- 
rowftri face would come between its bright 
«y«s and me. I must not disappoint him. I 
miMt wait" 

" Bless your heart, honey ,*• swaying to 



her infliience, with the ready yielding of his 
race, " you is gwine to trus' in de Lord, and 
do fljood." 

Lillian laughed. "And maybe he will 
bring my bird, eh? Yonder comes the 
boy." 

It required no small degree of child-hero- 
ism to wreath her lip with that soft, bright 
smile of welcome, but she did it bravely, 
and felt amply repaid when the crutch had 
been procured, and the boy, turning to her 
with quickened pulses and a strangely lu- 
minous smile, said : 

" My dear Miss, I cannot thank you, for 
my heart is too full for words. You caA 
never know how much you have done for 
me to-day, unless— which God grant may 
never lye — you should be crippled and in 
poverty. You cannot begin to realize how 
long and wearisome the days are appointed 
to one who has the merry, active, bounding 
heart of a child and the senseless, helplea9 
limbs of old age. If you had suddenly re- 
ceived the wings of an angei your heart 
would not leap up with half my delight 
May God fill up your life with what will be 
to you as complete fbllness of joy as you 
have filled mine; and If," his voice quivered 
hesitatingly, and his words were timid and 
low — " It may sound like presumption now, 
for I am the son of a poor needlewoman, 
and you the Daughter of a millionaire, but 
this is a world of changes — and if I can ever 
serve you only promise me the pleasure. I 
can never, never repay you. My name Is 
Paul Arnold." 

"And mine," saW Lillian, with gentle 
courtesy, " is Lillian Berrien. I am glad to 
have done you any good. Good morning.'* 

** Good morning. Miss Lillian." And then 
turning to Lumpkin, ** Thank you, too, un- 
cle, for your trouble and the nice ride you 
gave me." 

" Gracious Master knows you are welcome, 
sir ; and mercy knows ye oughter love Mis- 
sie to the longest day you live," anxious to 
respond in some way, and scarcely knowing 
how, " when she done gin up her pooty red- 
bird " 

An imperative gesture fh>m LilUan arrest* 
ed the words unfinished on his lips; bdt 
Paul's face brightened Wonderously. 

" A red-bird would you Uk^^a red-bird, 
MUs Lillian?" 
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" I thought so this morning /' said Lillian, 
evasively, " but I do not care for one now." 

**I wish you did — I wish you would," 
cwntmued Paul, hurriedly and excitedly. 

'*' Why ? *' asked Lillian, with surprise. 

" I have such a splendid little fellow at 
home, and I would su much rather you 
would have him than anybody in the world." 

** Better than to keep him yourself?'* 

** Yes, a thousand times. You may think 
ine foolish, but I would nvUier know that I 
could do something to gratify you than to 
have a dozen red-bhds." 

** Well, I will accept him on one condi- 
tion, that whenever you feel as if you would 
like him again you will come and claim your 
own. Has be any name ?" 

" We call him Dido, but I expect he will 
goon get use to any other." 

" Dido ? " with a sort of confused recollec- 
tion of having seen the name in some of her 
Latin exercises, which were exceedingly dis- 
tasteful. "That is a funny name for a 
bird." 

*' Yes, and it is after a funny old woman 
— a Queen in an old time city. My mother 
read it to mo — a beautitbl story." 

'* Paul, it does not seem right for me to 
take away your only pet." 

*' Oh ! " and his rosy lips quivered with 
•trange emotion, while his eyes fairly glit- 
tered with brightness, as he lifted his cruich 
with a caressing motion, " I don't feel as if 
i should ever want any pet but this now. 
Such marvelous bonfires of rejoicing as are 
kindling, such merry, melodious peals of 
music as are ringing, in my Joyous exulta- 
. tion, through my heart A caged bird freed, 
a captive released I I am lo longer a crip- 
ple; 1 can run, leap, turn summer-wults, 
mingle among my fellow-men. My head is 
completely turned. Take the bird, for I 
shall weary of him. And agam good-morn- 
ing for I am detaining you. You will not 
lose your rsward." 



CHAPTER II. 
Four years have passed since the com- 
mencement of our story — ^years more re- 
markable in the history of our Republic 
than any that have ever preceded— years in 
which a drama has been enacted, deluging 



the hind with streams of blood — years lo 
which party prejudice, hwal jealousy, sec- 
tional prerogative and Stale sorereigDiies 
have fought a desperate game for anprenui' 
cy, and as yet complete victory has pcrclisd 
on neither banner. The war had hefjn snc' 
cesstully inaugurated, and the tyranny ot 
bayonets was organizing new elements in 
civil polity to met the wants of the ag& 
Continuous chains of fortifications, likebat^ 
teries of fire, girdled the hills. The glitter- 
ing flash of arms on evei*y mountain t<^ 
greeted the rising and the setting sun. The 
forge, the anvil and the workshop, with aH 
their accessories of wind, water and steam, 
echoed from morning till night in the for- 
mation of munitions of war. The tramp of 
armed men was the only music heard along 
the dusty highway, and the smoke from tke 
roaring cannon, convulsing the earth to its 
very centre, settled in a dense fog from sbon 
to shore, like a heavy mourning veil. The 
blockading squadron lay like a huge watch- 
dog with yawning jaws, guarding every 
Important port, excluding every luxury and 
many of the necessities of life. Hoosehold 
supplies, tlioQ^h doled whh a sparing hand, 
and eked to the very utmost, grew scanty, 
and many a heart, way down in its silent 
depths, trembled in that hour of darkness ao4 
danger, lest the time might come whesi the 
first fhiits would be withheld, and the cry ftr 
bread wail throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. Four years of change, misery 
and bk>od, and yet Mrs. Berrien's graceAd 
figure, in the stylish morning dress and 
handsome &ce, as It rose above the bomtsb- 
ed breakfast service, where she pressed 
alone, seemed scarcely changed. 

Again it was spring time, sparkling, son^y 
April, with its fresh patches of living green, 
its fleecy clonds, its twittering birds and 
dancing mudc of the water coursesL Evmy 
breath of wind, as It drifted throui^ the 
halt-closed Venetian shntters, scrolled in 
scarlet and ^Id, wss hordensd with rose- 
scented blossoms, everywhsre clustering 
over the dew-laden earth. Bat Uiis wty 
fhllness and abiindanee and brightness of 
the outer world only made Mrs. Berries^ 
desolation more con^lete. Troops of past 
memories came mockingly back, making her 
present existence an arid waste — a fotralain 
whose watery were too bitter to diink. 
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Over the future there brooded the bui-deu 
of a labor from which her very soul shmak. 
8he could not accept the loss of her herit- 
age, her birtliriglit, the realization of the 
day-dreams of her youth. Hitherto she had 
borne with passionless enduraDce, but this 
momtng all the stiflt'd longings arose like 
giants, facing her with torturing and merci- 
less thrusts. Not one of the few clivers over 
the breakfast dishes had been removed. A 
cup of coffee standing beside her eni[ity 
pUte had been poured longenougli from the 
steaming urn to raise a tliick, cool scum of 
cream on the surface, without being tasipcl. 
Her whole figure drooped with dei>rea8ion, 
#iBd every bow and then she passed lierhund 
wearily over her knitted brow, as If to still 
4he sudden pain of tliought. A little longer, 
and the tears gathered and dropped slowly, 
ihe color died from her cheeks, her month 
fiided, and slie dn)pped her head to her 
clasped hands in the full travail of her soul. 

" Good morning, mamma," and LilHan en- 
tered, brilliant in breathing loveliness, witli 
gladness sparkling in every curve of her 
warm, red lips, the gleam of her eye and the 
floating tones of her cheery voice. 

** Gootl morning, daughter," rousing with 
sudden and desperate energy. ** As Aunt 
Fanny would say, if you are not injured by 
your long fasting, I hope you will not be 
by your early rising." 

" The angels chained my liead to the pil- 
low with such ros}' visions that sleep never 
seemed so sweet Lay it to them, mamma," 
laughing gaily as she spoke. 

** Well," said Mrs. Berrien, in a perfectly 
tranquil tone, *' it^ is better to sleep when 
there are no delicacies to tempt the appetite. 
Breakfast is such a useless meal." 

*' Oh ! mamma, but wo have the delicacies. 
Look what a variety," lifllug every cover in 
turn ; " fresh eggs, the most beautiful break- 
last di»h in the world ; salad, cool, crisp and 
dewy ; butter as sweet as a rose and yellow 
as a wedding-ring ; rolls as white as snow 
and light as a heron's plume." 

*' Ciiild» child," interrupted Mrs. Berrien, 
Smitatiently, **I would give them all for a 
Boston cracker and a ihimbleAiU of jelly." 

** Excuse me, mamma ; I was catering for 
my own hearty tastes, and forgot how ne- 
cessaty sweet things are to your comfort 
Do take what white sugar we have remain- 



ing, and have something made you can rel- 
ish. You know I am such a cracker I like 
the brown best anyhow." 

"My dear child, the last dust of our crush- 
ed sugar Is In this cup of coffee. It Is this 
&ct that makes it more unpalatable than 
ever." And her tones were eloquent with 
the hopelessness of one whose pampered 
tastes find one after another of the necessi- 
ties of their being 8lipi)ed away beyond the 
hope of recall. 

" Never mind, I expect tliere is plenty 
more in the Confederacy," struggling brave- 
ly against her mother's hopeless melanchol- 
ly. She had charmed away the evil splri^ 
so often that she never doubted her powe^ 
now. 

" Not plenty, surely, Lillian ; and the lit- 
tle left will be far beyond our present meansl 
It will be held at such fabulous prices as can 
only b<^ commanded by the purse of old 
Fortunatus himself." 

•* We must retrench enough in something 
else to be able to afibrd it." 

" I hardly see how that can be possible. 
We have economized, and given up one 
thing after another, until there is barely 
enough to keep body and soul together. It 
is unendurable; all will be sacrificed, every- 
Uiing lost" 

Lillian did not falter, but answered veiy 
patiently — 

" I can do without another dress." 

** When have you ever had one child ? " 
her words were fierce and bitter now, ** ex- 
cept those hateful old homespuns, stufl I 
would have scorned to see a house-girl wea^ 
before the war. Serge and sackcloth were 
as fitting for one of your birth and blood/' 
and her mouth curved haughtily. 

** I declare, maumia, you are too bad. 1 
think my last dress a perfect beauty. I don'l 
tliink I sliall ever want any more comforta- 
ble for winter." 

**Comtort." with a look of utter repug* 
nance. " What a word to apply to the toi- 
let. Their is neither richness, or becoming* 
ness, or fitness. A court dress, studded \\iM\ 
diamond^, might not be comfortable in your 
sense of the word." 

" Mamma," laugliing good humoredly, " I 
know your normal state is velvets and laces 
and luxury, and you shall have them all yet 
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But ploasp grve me my coffee now. How 
deliciouslj it smells." 

" Coffee, Lillinn ? *' as if words could not 
fill up the measure of her distaste. " What 
do you think you would have called it once, 
this juice of parched potato and okra?" 

"Never mind what we would have done 
once. You know St. Paul says * it is good 
to mortify the flesh/" still striving with an 
endurance far beyond her years. 

" St. Paul never lived in these wretched 
latter days. It is easy cnoufxh to plait crowns 
of thorns for others to wear, to lay crosses on 
our neighbors* shoulders, to preach sclf-de- 
Dial and abstinence and renunciation from 
lips reddened with love and honey and wine. 
But if the old Apostle had gone as deep 
down into the valley of humiliation as we 
are now, he would have thought more and 
written less." 

" Mamma, I am afraid you arc not grate- 
ful this morning." 

The reproof, in its simplicity, sunk her 
Toice almost to a whisper, in all the loving 
humility of her reverence for her mother; 
but Mrs. Berrien*8 voice slill rang out. 

" No, I am not. A sovereign robbed of 
bis purples, a king despoiled of his tlirone, 
a life stripped and bleak and nesolate as the 
mountain glaciers are not fit forcing places 
for gratitude or any other cardinal virtue," 

" You forget how much belter off we arc 
than thousands," ventured Lillian, timidly, 
shocked and saddened by her mollier's 
words. 

"That meaningless conpolntion so often 
repeated, my child. Why, it is this very 
knowledge of wretchedness and our inabili- 
ty to aid that gives poveriy its deepest and 
most cruel stiug. Don't tiy to comfort me," 
and again her tears gathered and fell. 

"Mamma, mammn, don't; you will fret 
yourself into a fever." 

" Then I should die for l!»e want of med- 
icine ;" her voice was hollow, and a gloom 
Hke night settled over her features. 

Lillian was silent. Pier thoughts were 
troubled. She knew the truth of her moth- 
er's words too well ; hut in the midst ot all 
came Lumpkin's quotation of by-gone days, 
with refreshing promise, *' Trust in the Lord 
and do good, so shaltthou dwell in the land, 
and verily ihou shalt he fee?." 

At that instant there was a quick, sharp 



ring at the door-bell, and Lillian sprang; U> 
her feet, saying — 

" There is Georgia now, mamma. Let me 
bring her right in to breakfast. They d» 
not have coffee at the Andersons now." 

"With brown"— sneeringly emphasizing- 
the won! — " sugar, child. Ob ! I cannot al- 
low you to parade our poverty." 

Lillian looked all the disappointmen' she 
felt, but without any reply she passed intf> 
the hall, and then, with the joyous excla- 
mation of *' Oh ! Archie I *' sprang to the 
extended arms of an officer in cavalry nni- 
form, whose features were entirely conceal- 
ed, save hb sun-bronzed torel>ead aiHl langb- 
ing black eyes, by the curling ehestnut 
moustache and Uilck bnshy whiskers, which 
had not been trimmed for many a month. 
He grasped both of Lillian's hands warmly 
in his own, aln^ost us brown as an Indian'Sr 
and only released them when Mrs. Berrleo 
came forward with a welcome glad as her 
child's. 

" Archie," when she had recovered a lit- 
tle from her joyous nurprise, ^ or shall 1 say 
Lieu tenant Capers? We hear you havebeeo 
promoted." 

" Archie always, madam. I am heartily 
sick of military life, and wish to hear as lit- 
tle of it as possible. Thanks to my noble 
commander, a kinder heart than whose nev- 
er bent, I am promoted, and my duties art 
lighter," smiling a little sadly for him. 

*' When did you come ? " leading the way 
into the sitting-room, and making a place 
for him beside her on the sofa. 

" I reached tlw city but a moment since, 
and galloped directly l^ere. My horse is 
waiting at the gate. Though dusl^' and 
travel-stained, I could not deny myself the 
jdeasure of looking in upon you all as I 
passed," turning his eyes on Lillian with s 
glance full ot tender meaning ; '* although 1 
am transgressing orders, for I ought to have 
reported at headquarters immediateh'*** 

" Let Daddy Lumpkin go in your stead," 
with a face blushing and rosy in its earnest- 
ness. 

" That would be a very unmiHtary pro- 
ceeding, Lillian," with his usual mellow 
laugh. " I must nmkc my report in propria 
personse, although I Itavc ridden hard all 
night" 

" Have you had any bii.^.ikfast t ** 
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•* No, madam. How homelike tliat word 
sounds. A soldier has no dinner, or break- 
fast, or supper. He eats whenever he is 
hungry, if he has anything ; and if ho has 
not, he tries bravely to forget" 

•* I will order something warm for you," 
rising. ** Our breakfast is over." 

** No, madam, I must not stop. A cold 
snack ot ahnnst anything will be accepta- 
ble, for I have eaten nothing since this time 
yesterday morning. I distributed the con- 
tents of my haversack* among some poor 
tellows who were gnawUig raw potatoes by 

the roadside." 
♦♦Oh! Archie," interrupted Lillian, "do 

yon often fast so long V " 

** Not often. I have thus far l)een one of 
the iavored ones. I have never actually 
sutfored for anything; but if I were to tell 
you of the privations and hardships of some 
of our men. it would make your heart ache 
— all that cold and exposure and want and 
•cant clothing, icy mists, drenching storms, 
exhaustion, sickness or steel can inflict. I 
have seen more real sufiering in this cam- 
paign than I supposed ever fell to the lot of 
mortals. But I cannot afford to waste my 
short furlough dwelling on such painful 
themes." 

♦♦How long can you remain?" inquired 
Lillian, who, up to this moment, had been 
longing yet shrinking to ask the question. 

♦• Twenty -four hours, at the utmost, or un- 
til my dispatches are ready on the mor- 
row." 

•* Oh ! Archie, how hard," with a troubled, 

sieving look. **And you have ridden tow 
many days ? " 

♦* Five. But I feel more than repaid, and 
as happy as a school boy with a holiday," 
and his eyes sparkled. 

Lillian looked at him with a wavering 
smile, but did not speak. 

♦♦ Cheer up, little girl," urged her lover, 



with caressing tenderness. " You must be 
lion-hearted and courageous in these peril- 
ous times." 

There was a single glance that made his 
strong frame shudder with its mute and 
powerful appeal, and drawing her closer be- 
side him he continued, while his band pass- 
ed over her clustering curis— 

♦♦Talk to me of yourself, Lillian. How 
do you pass the time ? How often my heart 
turns back to you in the midst of every stir- 
ring scene* as well as my lonely midnight 
watch beneath the quiet stars. I hope the 
soldiers do not interfere with your drives." 

♦♦Is it possible you did not know o«r 
horses had been impressed ? " 

♦♦ I did not thmk your mother would te 
able to keep her's, but the ponies, Lillian ?" 

♦♦ The tears came in spite ot her forced 
composure. • 

♦* They were sold because we had nothing 
for them to eat. It almost killed me to see 
them go." 

*♦ Well, it is too bad," with irrepressible 
sadness. ♦♦These are the griefs that gnaw 
tlie heart-strings like fire. Sometimes I fed 
as if the burden was greater than I could 
bear ;" and then, with quick and strange 
transition, ♦♦Do you know what day this is, 
Lillian?" 

♦' I have not thought," with a vague and 
wistful look. 

•• The 26th of April" 

'♦ Oh ! Arcliie." she exclaimed, with hearts 
felt regret, ♦♦ and this was to have been our 
bridal day. How singular," after a moment's 
pause, ♦♦ that you should have come on this 
very day." 

" Yes, darling ; and how surely man pro- 
poses, but God disposes," and then there was 
a long, unbroken silence, as of hearts whose 
deep and unutterable thanksgiving is too 
sacred for words. 

[to bk continued.] 
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Capid and m j Campatpe plajM 

At cards for kistes ; Capldpaid. 

He etakcB his qalver, bow and arrows. 

His mother's doves and team of sparrows ; 

Loses them too ; then down ho throws 

The coral «r his Up, the rose 

Growing on's cheek (bat none knows how). 



With these the crystal of bis brow. 
And then the dimple of hts chin ; 
All these did my Campaspe win. 
At last be set her both his eyes ; 
She won, and Copld blind did rise. 
O Lore t has she done this to thee? 
What shall, alas 1 become of me? 
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APPEARANCES, 



Thk question of appearances was never a 
more practicnl one than it is now, when <me 
Imd the same class inclndes llie extremes of 
wealth and narrow foriune in rreater num- 
ber than cTer, all trained in tlie same ideas 
and inheriting the same tastes. Yet the plea 
of doin/i: this or that for the sake of appear- 
ances is seldom n^^cd, by persons who pre- 
tend to liberat ideas, withoat a sneakinflr 
Mnse of shame. We never feel less dignifi- 
ed than when proffering it«itlier asa motive 
fatflnential with ourselves or a dissuasive 
against our friend's course of action. We 
have recourse to it in deference, as we sup- 
pose, to the exigencies of our weaker nat ure, 
but not without a consciousness of some 
lack ot self-respect in this anxiety to regu- 
late our contfuct by its outward seeming. 
Yet it may be doubted whether this is a nat- 
tiral shame, or one that would obtrude itself 
tmprompted on most minds. Philosophers 
and satirists have put into our heads, pow- 
ers before which nature and mether-wit so 
often cower abAsiicd. It is a question that 
regards the susceptible and feminine side of 
our humanity, wldch is provided with few- 
est cut and dried arguments wherewith to 
answer cavillers. Open, therclbre, and in a 
manner defenceless to the aggressions and 
plausible refutations of what sets itself up 
*br reason, the poor stickler for externals sees 
all go against him so long as words fight the 
battle, though probably in no case whatever 
does either philosopher or satirist so little 
hold by his own rule, or so seldom submit to 
his own dictation, as in this one of the van- 
Sty of appearances, the baseness of shams, 
and contempt for Mrs. Grundy. In fact, our 
happiness is inseparable fh)m appearances. 
To live without regard to the impression we 
make upon others and its reflex upon our- 
selves, or without continual sacrifices to this 
consideration, were to live the life of tuii- 
mals, not of men ; but It is much easier to 
contemn astringent regard to externals as a 
bondage unworthy of a rational heing than 
to prove to a captions understanding the 
(40) 



prevailing moral influence which they exer- 
cise for good. So much so, tliat all people 
are amused, and in ^a way convinced, by 
pictures representkig the folly of regarding 
appearances, though nobody, whether au- 
thor or reader, ever dreams of rcgulatmg 
his own conduct by the lessons which he en- 
forces or subscribes to. 

What truth, what practical pbllosopfay, 
people thought they saw in Franklin's prac- 
tical arguments against a sacrifice to appea^ 
ances t ^ Almost all parts of our bodies re- 
quire,*' ho grants, *' some expense ; the fe^ 
demand shoes, the legs stockings, the rest of 
the body clothing, and the belly a good deal 
ot Tictuals. Oar eyes, though exceeding use* 
Jul, ask, when reasonable, only the cheap as- 
sistance of spectacles, which conld notmudi 
impair onr finances. But the Qvts of other 
people are the eyes that ruin os. If all but 
myself were blind, I should waat neither 
fine clothes, fine houses, nor fine furniture.** 
But who ever thought of rigidly ordering 
his expenses by this rule ? Something al- 
ways interposes itself between social beings 
and the possibility of acting after this plan 
of living with a view to merely personal re* 
quirements. Can oven the mucb-talk-of 
young couple, starting on a scanty income, 
aiTancce their expenses on the supposition ot 
a blind world ? and is tliere practical wis- 
dom, whatever it may look in mere precept, 
in ignoring the observations and expecta- 
tions of the people among whom they live? 
True, it is the duty to class, the sense of cit- 
izenship, which constitutes the difl[lculty of 
their position, and establishes the continual 
conflict between the public and private 
claims on each sixpence; but to hold out is 
better, naorally as well as in mere tecUng, 
than to give .np the battle, and spend the 
poor w^um total on shoes and stockings, beef 
and potatoes. In fact, no two persons can 
agree together to give up appearances The 
only people to do so cheerAiUy are the men 
of one idea or one pursuit— the miser, the 
man eaten up with self-ooncelt, and also the 
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TictimB to some forms of entliuaiaftm. These 
let go the sense of uairersal kinakip, and 
with it that l>alaa€e of the mental powers 
which consiitates perfect aanity. 

The revolutionary philosophers of the last 
century wrote in a spirit of reaction, follow- 
ing an ago wliich obeyed the instinct for ap- 
pearance with few doubts or scruples, and 
witli an easier part to play than harasses onr 
day ; an age in wliicb people consulted their 
neighbor's taste, rather than their own ideas 
of order and cousiateney. The fine lady 
who 

'^SUoi^red ha 6«tato with oare, 
Tet Ifk*^ three footmen to hor chair," 

bad, no doubt, to overlook some anomalies 
in her private surroundinflB. We have per- 
sonal requirements now-a-days that would 
not embarrass tbe yo««g fellow who is coun- 
seled in the Spectator to keep up a gay out- 
side, though at some risk. He might, to be 
sure, by management save ten pounds in lits 
dress ; instead of wearing fine boUand, he 
might DK>urn in saokciotb, and in otiier par- 
ticulars be proportionally shabby; but of 
what service woald that sum be to avert anj 
misfortune, whilst it ^onld leave him desert- 
ed by the little good acquaintance he has, 
and prevent bis gaining any others? This 
is precisely the Ime, both of the individual 
and of society towards him, whicb modem 
satirists shake their heads over and call hard 
names. Addison takes the Atct, and acqui- 
esces in it, as a trait ot our common nature 
needing no apology. In fact, we aU i^jree 
with him, whatever consent we may affect 
to give to the dennncuttions against snobs, 
shams, and flnnkoyism. We none of us lika 
to recognize a shabby acquaintance in tke 
street, because to the imagination it CMua- 
promises our own standing in some shad- 
owy degree. No doubts if all tbe bystanders 
were blind, the figure one's fHends make 
would give us little concern ;^tttso long as 
people do see, and make observationa, the 
members of a community cannot be inda- 
pendent of their v<Nrdlct. We shall never 
overcome this feeling by being askamed of 
it If we could overcome it, our manner 
might be the worse by acquiring a sort of 
brow-beating solf-assertiou ; while by recog- 
nizing it as natural in no evil sense, we may 
learn to keep it in due sulijection to higher 
considerations. 



The quarrel that modem ideas have with 
appearances goes deeper still. It is ground- 
ed on their being held synonymous with re- 
spectability in tke popular estimate ; and re- 
spectability may be understood to be in our 
day on its trial, in a very particular sense. 
Both appearances and respectability are con- 
sidered to be enemies of ideas and progress ( 
botli alike are the morality of Philistiues ; 
both constitute tbe force of Heine's objection 
to commg to England, because he would see 
Englishmen there — that is, the convention- 
al^ respectable man who cares for appear- 
ances; both are repugnant to onr more ad- 
vanced spirits as embodying between them 
grofls prejudice^ low morality, and mean sub- 
servience ; and it mtist be owned that not 
only are they apt, when fc>ffoed into distinct 
language, to express tbemselvea in a grotes- 
que formula, but also to betray a leaning to 
these tendencies. It requires an exercise of 
reaaoB and Judgement, to which all men are 
not equal, to fix on the right appearances to 
ke^ up, and on the persons and classea 
whose respect it is worth while to aim at 
A narrow elude is apt to estahlish very ec- 
centric tests. The point is one at which we 
easily slip into prc^dice and Judge by an 
arbitrary standard. Bometbing there 0(^1 
ia in an argument more than the ear catches 
in the first hearing ; but when Mrs. Pullet 
objects to her sister's ctiring all her ailments 
by diewing Turkey rhubarb, on tlie ground 
tliat it was not respectable for a well-to-do 
person not to send for a doctor, and tbere- 
fbre she waa aelwmed of people's knowing 
itt we tel that, if the reasoning to sound at 
bottom, a link is wanting in the chain. Ap- 
pearances may soon become a tyranny. Still, 
in that wonderibl picture of family subser- 
vience to what other folks will think which 
the Mill on tiie Floss presents, we see, be- 
cause it is drawn by a master hand, that 
even this slavery does induce some virtues, 
and strengthens, through seliHvetraint, con- 
formity of the win to a sodal bond. The only 
regard for appearenoesthat is utterly worth- 
less and degrading is that which involves no 
sacrifice — where appearances are carefViUy 
observed, while still 

** Virtae rke toaod too fjatnjai an endeaTor, 
CoBteat to dwell in decoociefl foroTer.** 

There are people who imagine that ap- 
ptaraaoes actually are the thing they repre- 
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sent The crape w grief, respect, affection, 
and sense of irretrievable loss. Under wliich 
assumption tbey can complacently, and with- 
out any sense of shame or incongruity, form 
new ties, provide fresh bridal garments, and 
think as they please. A machinery is set in 
motion which acts the part of the praying 
mill. *' Cypress'* and black borders shed 
the widow*8 tears, and the broader the bor- 
der the more continuous and abundant the 
torrent ; the milliner and stationer manage 
it all. But gross forms of illusion or hypoc- 
risy, or both in one, are scarcely part of our 
present subject 

. Admitting the morality, as well as expe- 
diency, of h regard to appearances, the great 
thing is to havo an equal regard to them ; 
Dot that fitful homage which makes a man 
a slave at one time or upon one subject, and 
indifferent at another— which is the failing, 
as wc believe, of the nn^ority. The people 
belore whom it is wise to preserve appear- 
ances with the most jealous care are oilen 
allowed to see the unguarded side. Ambi- 
tioit and pretence constantly err in this way, 
bestowing all their efforts where they are in- 
effectual. The confusion so easily slipped 
into, between keeping up appuutinoes and 
making an appearance, is often the cause of 
this, and yet the last makes the first imposs- 
ible. All display is an enemy to the vigi- 
lance ^which the true observer of appear- 
ances must practise. 

Some people are selfish in ibis matter of 
appearances; tbey won't do thtngs them- 
selves or be seen doing them, but they will 
not care whom their scruples compromise. 
Many families have their drudge, to whom 
is deputed all the business distasteful or held 
i^fra dig, by the rest Like the proud sisters 
in the fairy tale, they have their Cinderella 
in the kitchen ; which is a very short-sight- 
ed shirk and an ostrich-like policy, as socie- 
ty is more likely to judge a whole family by 
its lowest representative than to ignore him 
altogether, and take the others at their own 
estimate. Appearances as such incline, of 
course, to making the best of things, ** put 
ting the best leg foremost** But it is need- 
ful, beyond all things, not to go for too much. 
In the case of young people of limited in- 
come, the ill-portioned sdons of a luxurious 
society, their utmost aim ^ould be to seem 
easy, not rich. They are wise to keep strug^ 



gles and expedients as much as possible o«t 
of sight Appearances with many most in- 
deed be negative, and must be confined to 
the creditable desire not to appear poor, and 
therefbre objects of an inquisitive or super- 
cilious compassion. And we would ose the 
word "struggle" advisedly, for courage 
and hope, andthechancs of better times, all 
hang on keeping up appearances, and all flag 
on the disregard of theoL 

It may be noted that persons are often 
jealous of appearances in proportion as their 
mode of life is dictated to them. The soot 
and danirhters of a home are suspicious of 
failures in their elders, and watchful to keq> 
them up to the mark. When they growoM, 
and have things in their own power, they 
relax, and will perpetrate Httle solectsms 
with a smile at their old punctilio ; without 
reflecting that they may be inflicting the 
wound they once received, and outTHging 
feelings in their turn which they now disre- 
gard because the world and its ways stand 
but in a slippery and receding relation to 
themselves, and can do nothing more for 
them. But even befbrc we are old in this 
sense, the &ct of being our own masters is 
very apt to make us defiant of the conven- 
tional restraints which we tliink wholesome 
for othSr people. Pew persons, however, 
are so loose of ties and obligations as to bs 
justified in this indulgence. A man who 
persists in disregarding appearances is a 
nuisance to all his belongings. There is of- 
ten malignity, or at the best a conceited no- 
tion of superiority to finery and prejudice, 
in the aggressive line which is taken towards 
appearances. A wise man will respect them, 
even where he does not see the sense of them, 
because they represent realities to some 
minds, because by contempt he is not only 
indulging his own humor at the expense of 
other people's feelings, but tisually is wound- 
ing some prii^iple of morality or order in- 
extricably associated with them. Even 
when an extreme leaning to externals spoils, 
as we all know it can, some character with 
otherwise excellent points, a rude assault on 
self-love is the most hopeless mode of cure ; 
it very naturally confirms the habitual iden- 
tification of pleasant appearances and grace- 
ftil externals with the things they personate, 
and so clenches a faith in their paramoimt 
importance. 
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It will be useless to consult tbe Unabridg- 
ed Webster for the meaning of the word 
" Syrabie," nor will Comeirs Atlas supply 
apy information concerning the location of 
tlie above named fountains. And yet the latter 
have both ** a local habitation and a name," 
while the former, albeit but an '' airy noth- 
ing," has certainly as definite an existence 
as many others of its family, and exerts an 
influence more powerful than many more 
substantial realities. Neither the one nor 
the other, however, has ever been in print 
before, and the only attainable inlormation 
concerning them must be souc;ht in these 
pages, the object of which is to rescue from 
the grave of an obscure local tradition that 
which has often struck the writer as being 
quite as worthy of preservation as many a 
more pretentious creation of a rich but un- 
tutored imagbiation. 

The blacks of the South, like all other 
rude and uncultivated races, exhibit a natu- 
ral proqeness to superstition, but their long 
and intimate contact with a higher civiliza- 
tion has served to obscure or entirely re- 
move from it all features of a peculiarly nat- 
ural character. Wherever a strong and 
vivid imagination is deprived of that field 
of activitj whicli the knowledge ot books 
lays open, wc find it exerting its powers in 
mingling with the natural objects of expe- 
rience some more or less striking concep- 
tions of a spirit-world. And these concep- 
tions will take their form and coloring from 
the character of the micd from which they 
spring. Thus, we should not expect to find 
the Laplander's pantheon peopled with the 
graceful and teeming productions of Grecian 
mythology, nor are we surprised that the 
Brownie and the water Kelpie of the Scot- 
tish peasant fall so iiBu- below the beautiful 
Fairy and the charming Undine of (jerman 
lore, la accordance with these facts, we 
observe that the negro mind deals largely Ip 
tbe gross and common chnrch-yard gbott^ 
in the malevolent hag, who sheds her skin 
like a serpent, and invades the house at mid- 
(48) 



night through the key-bole, unless the po- 
tent horse-shoe be nailed over the door, and 
the devil, always ready to " push the hand " 
of those who are pUiying with dangerous 
implements, in order to produce some seri- 
ous or fatal accident. There Is an exception, 
however, to this rale of low conceptions, 
which is met with among tbe negroes inhab* 
iting that portion of South Carolina which 
lies between tne Santee and the headwaters 
of Oeoper river, which tbe following tate 

will illustrate : 

These people are the descendants) with no 
perceptible outside admixture, of the slave 
cargoes which were brought from Congo 
nearly two centvuies ago, and purchased by 
the Huguenot families who settled in that lo- 
cality immediately after the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. They came down with 
the old plantations from father to son, and, 
in some cases, the identical half acre tasks in 
the fields have been cultivated by the same 
family for several generations. They re- 
tain, in a remarkable degree, the habiu and 
modes of thought which their ancestors 
brought from the Gold Coast, and speak a 
paiois which is almost unintelligible to one 
not brought up in the midst of them. This 
dialogue is largely intermingled with old 
French words and phrases, although that 
hinguage has not been spoken among tbe 
whites for a century or more. And now a 
word about the " Symbie." 

From the historic Eutaw Springs to the 
Cooper the cotmtry is underlain by a singu- 
lar limestone formation. The flatness of the 
surface, and its nearness to the level of the 
sea prevents the exhibition of those won- 
derful cavernous phenomena which are so 
common in most other limestone regions. 
But although there Is no external manifesta- 
tion of this striking feature, there is abun- 
dant evidence that the earth is honey-comb- 
ec by a series ©f immense water-filled caves, 
all connected by sobterranean passages, and 
teeming with fish of large sixe, and of every 
variety incident to the freidi-water courses o^* 
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this latitude. Here and there, at yarying 
intervals, are found small springs, ooening 
sometimes iu (he midst of the pine tracts, 
and forming liule basins or fountains, with 
no visible outlet. These vary from five to 
twenty feet in depth, and although in some 
cases but a few leel in diameter, one may see 
through the pellucid water numbers of huge 
trout, pike, mud-fish, etc, with schools of the 
smaller try, rising aad disappearing through 
fissures tn the rocky liottom, apparently too 
small to admit the passage of more than one 
M a time. 

The temperature ^f tko water ia Bd^ Far., 
with no variatiooi summer or winter, and the 
fish bite better in freesing weather, when 
from one to two hmidred may be caught of 
an afWrnooa, though chiefly of the smaller 
kinds. 

These springs and fountains are visited at 
night by the negroes, for the purpose of 
flailing, but never akme, for it is In them that 
the Symbie lias its dwelling. Nothing can 
be m(»re vague than the ideas which prevail 
concerning this water«pirit, which all most 
religiously believe in. Hundreds profess to 
have seen and heard the mysterious being, 
but ncme can be found uho even attempt to 
describe its form or appearance, and until 
the occurrence of the adventure which the 
following narrative will relate, there was no 
certainty as to whether it was male or fe- 
male sprite, lovely or hideoos to the eye, 
aalioious, benevolent or inditfereot in its 
disposition towards mankind. Whether 
there existed a race of Symbie'a or only one 
Ubiquitous individual, noliody could tell; 
but, in spile of this uncertainty, there was 
never the shadow of a doobt that the Sym- 
bie hauuted every fountain in the ooimtry, 
and tnere was not a child of Cush, male or 
foomle, i)ld or young, from Eutaw to Wad- 
boo Bridge, wlio would venture to visit these 
attractive localities at night to snare the finny 
tribe, unless supported by that pccuikr spe- 
cies of courage which the oompaaionship of 
ainnbers begets. 

Now, it is well known to all who are fk- 
miliar with Proverbial Philosophy, (not that 
which Tupper riiymed,) that " The more the 
fish, the worse the catch,'* aiyi accordingly 
the smaller and less populous of these pis- 
catory resorts ware always the greatest ta- 
Torites, and among all of tliem none were so 



popular in their particular .localities u 
Moore's Fountains. These "well-springs" 
appear, at first view, to bo meiely accidental 
holes sunk in the pine woods. 

There is a chain of some eight or ten of 
thera, difiering in size from two to twen^ 
feet in diameter, and from twenty to five 
hundred yards apart So abmptly do they 
open in the surface that you may be within 
a few paces of some of them withont being 
aware of their existence. Between tlic first 
two passes the road, over a miniature natu- 
ral bridge, as may be proven by thrusting 
down a stick on one side, and seemg it rise 
to the surfkce of the opposite pool. This 
phenomena is observable, also, at the famous 
Eutaw Springs, where there is a traditioB 
that an Indian once dove into the larger, 
traversed the subterranean channH, and 
came up in the next smaller spring — a feat 
which none but a practical pearl-diver would 
care to imitate. Now, fix in your mind 
these peculiarities of conformation — imag- 
ine the whole overshadowed by the sombre 
foliage of ancestral pines, the oppreaslve si- 
lence broken only by the sighing of tha 
breeze, the light tread of the browsing deer, 
or the squirrcFs saucy bark, with an occa- 
sional splash, as some hungry trout wakes a 
sudden raid upon the fVy, and yon have an 
idea of the scene of our story. 

One calm, bright afternoon, ** in the ieaiy 
month of June,'* Tony Qreen, a gentleman 
of the Atrioaa persussion, was reclining np- 
on a soft l)ench before his caliin door, smok- 
ing his pii)e,and meditating upon nothingin 
psrticulan The fViU blaze of the aonsfaiBe 
bathed faU form in a calorific flood, wliich 
woaKl have scorched to a cinder a ktt 
oleaginous cuticle, but which imparted to 
him a sensatioH of glowing delight and warm 
repose. It was yet "two hours by aun*** 
but it was Saturday aftenuxm, and Mrs. 
Green, having accomplished her own laboia 
Uvr the day, had assumed the hoe of her bel- 
ter half, and was diligently tiBisUIng his task 
in the cotloa-4eld Just beyond tlin finiea 
Perhaps it was the sight of lier praiasworll^ 
activity in the |)erformanoe of tliis labor ot 
conjugal love, or it may have been a natu* 
irnl reatlesaneaa of dis position* but Tony be- 
gan to grow weary of the paaalve eqjoymeet 
oi his leisure, and to sat hia wita to work to 
contrive some sciieme of profitable amnae- 
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tnent for the eTeniog. At fint he thought I 
of a ramble of some dozen miles to risit an 
adjoining piantatioo, and procure a tnpplj 
of his faroritc contraband Inxnry on his way 
liome. But the bottle under the door-sill 
was not quite empty, and then the patrol 
might be out How about a (Soon-bunt in 
the neighboring cypress bay ? This was a 
more attractive idea, and he had actually 
risen to get his axe for the purpose of cut- 
ting lightwood for the torches, when he re- 
membered that whisky and sugar-biscuits 
liad an upward tendency, wltile a corres- 
ponding depreciation was exhibiting itself 
in the value ol skins on the market Still, 
the meat was a consideration, and mia^ht 
have induced a favorable decision, in which 
event we should have lost forever this vera- 
cious narrative, bad not Snap appeared at 
the critical moment with a very ugly Mmp 
in tlie left fore-1^, which argued an inca- 
pacity for fast hunting, for that night at 
least 

" I gwhM a fishin' to de Fountain," re- 
ksarked Mr. Gteen with the air of man whose 
mind is definitely made up ; ^ dat's de benj 
ting I gwine to do.** 

Having settled this point to hi8satlsfiu> 
don, it was neeessary to go around and beat 
tip some recruits tor the expedition, since 
Tony would as soon have refbsed to eat 
when he was hungry as have fteed alone the 
mysterious perils of the Symbie's home. 
This vras easily accomplished, and when the 
originatm' of the plan had assigned to each 
Us particular duty, such as getttog the 
torches, diaipening the strike-irons, rigging 
the Hoes, etc, he Ibund, to his surpriBe, tliat 
nothing renmiaed for himself to do but to 
cat his supper and sleep over the fire niiUl 
Ifae mooH should rise, when the parly were 
to meet imd sally lorth in punrait of Hieir 

As he expected to be abasnt for aevoal 
hours, he deemed it imwise to leave any thing 
in the house irhich might be of suflh^ient 
Talue to tcaipt the cupkUty of any uniAvit- 
ed visitor, and as the contents of his bottle 
•ttlone canse udder this oatc^goiTv ^ prudent- 
ly translbrrcd thtea to a more capacious and 
perfectly «ec«te receptacle. 

It wm abont eleven oVsleck p. m. when the 
expedition started, and a half*hoiu:'s walk 
broQfhttbem to tiM tocne of their oom- 



mingied hopes and lisars. The fishing corn- 
menced at once, but with little promise of 
success. Hole after hole was trietl, but only 
a few small perch and cat-fish, with a 5(o)ita- 
ry eel, rewarded the efforts of our midnight 
sdventurers. 

'* I 'spec de ^mbie won't let 'em bite,*' ne- 
maiked CttflTee Gathers, throwing down his 
cane in disgust 

" LKX)k here, nigger, let de l^rabie '1ob«. 
Wha' yon got for do wid de Syuibie, eh t " 

This reply came fN>m a nervous lookuig 
darkey who had kept very near Mr. Gathers 
all the evening, and who evidently did not 
consider any allusions to this very serious 
subject as either necessary or prudent. In 
&et, the introduction of the topic was re- 
garded by an as untimely, to say tlie least of 
it, and produced a marked diminution in the 
hilarity of the party, while it seemed to pro- 
duce an equally increased degree ol affec- 
tion among its members for each other. 

Tony Green, however, was the exception. 
He had already had quite enough of sfiMI$ 
for one evening, and his cocurage and skep- 
ticism had both been developed in an extra- 
ordinary degree by the precautions whicli 
he had taken against robbeiy. 

'* Who dat talk 'bout Sym^e ? " exclaim- 
ed Tony the Bold. " You fool nigger ! ain't 
yon know dere's no skh a ting as dat ? I 
been here a tousand time, an* I nebber see 
him, an' none o' yon nebber see him neider. 
1 1^ you dere's no sick a ting t " 

A murmur of learftil astonishment greet- 
ed this daring avowel, and the whole partar 
stood aghttst at tbe preanmpiuons Tsehaeis 
of the speaker. 

'* €k> on wid yea flsbenhi', an' shut up yen 
fool Jaw," aald the skeptie, grandly. ''Vm 
gwiae to tieep, ttn' call me when you's lea^f 
to go." 

So saying, Mr. Oreoi afaick his tonsh in 
the^vound, look his seat agakiet the tmak 
of a large pine, and leanlOK baek his head In 
an eai^anitade, began to perform an orig- 
inal ''Neetome" opon tbenasal clarionatte. 

In this sitoatfon Tooeyi aenMDst other man 
would have done also, ?try naturally foU to 
dreamfaig. HeflttthMghiedhirasBUraoooa, 
curled up in fonoied seciui^ among the 
topmost branches: of a leffy vine^elad of^ 
piess^ Far beneath him, in the mtoty light, 
he oonld eee the ai|ger« optorned lacta of 
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those who had been his friends, wliile Snap 
was franlicnUy dancinj? round the tree with 
his sharp and hungry yeips, ready to emu- 
late the fabled hounds of Actieon(o( whom, 
however, the coon had never heard). Then 
«ame tlie ringing stroke of the axe, every 
blow producing a sickening vibration 
through Toney^s frame. The huge trunk 
swayed and tottered, when, Just as it was 
about to fall, ** a change came o*cr the spirit 
of his dream " and Toney was a monstrous 
mud-fish, lurking beneath the grassy mar- 
gin of the Big Fountain. On the bank stood 
A tall, savage-looking figure, with glaring 
red eyes, and teeth five inches Ions:, angling 
for the wary fish. But Toney was not to be 
caught so easily. Bait after bait was fixed 
upon the hook and let down before his very 
nose; bot again and again the terrible fish- 
erman drew up his empty line. At length 
he took fi^m his capacious pocket a huge 
black bottle, and drawing the cork secured 
the hook by a turn around its neck, and 
then, with a grin of satlslkction, sent down 
the tempting snare. 

" Qoog-goog-goog ! ** the fragrant liquor 
Jerked itself fh>m its prison-house, and 
mingled with the surrounding water. Fish 
as he was, Toney coold not stand this waste, 
and darting forward, he gorged the deceitful 
bait. A Jerk, a rap on the head, and a Jeer- 
ing voice exclaimed : 
'* Aha I Toney, Tve got you now ! '* 
The sleeper awoke with a start, and found 
himself alone. His torch had burnt out, 
and his companions were gone to a man. 
The still, black fountain lay before him ; the 
flickering moonbeams flung strange, utcly 
shadows out of the pine-tops ; not a sound 
was audible but the weird laugh of the 
Imrred-owl ftom the neighboring swamps, 
and the moumfhl complaint of the church- 
willows; but the birds seemed to have 
changed their notes, and were calling signifi- 
cantly to each other— 
*• Aha ! Toney, Tve got you now I •• 
A strange numbness seined the solitary 
man. He would have given the fattest 
** middling*' of bacon to rush from the 
scene of his terror, but his limbs lefiEtsed to 
bear him. His eyes were almoat starting 
from the sockets; he trembled hi every 
Johil, and the cri^ hovering wttil which Na- 
ture had protected his aealp seemed to 



writhe and twist in Ineffectual efforts to stand 
on end. For a full minute he stood gazing 
vacantly upon the dark pool before him, 
when a clear, distinct and very decided voice 
caine up from tiie depths of the water, aay* 
ing: 

•* Toney (Jt-een, come in I " 

Toney always declared that if he had 
been standing on the drop, with the rope 
around his neck, he could not have helped 
jumping when he heard these words. And 
jump he did, feet.-foremost, right into the 
yawning chasm. This particular fountain* 
was not more than eight ieet in depth, but 
he kept going down and down, until he 
thought himself a lead engaged in making 
a deep-sea sounding. 

At length he reached the bottom, and then 
his marvelous adventure may properly be 
said to have begun. As soon as his fbet 
struck the ground he found himself in a 
spacious chamber, stretching away dimly 
into the distance. It was full of water, in- 
deed, but water clear as crystal and light as 
air, and he moved, saw, heard and breathed 
in it with as much ease as though he had 
been bom a fish. The fioor wAs paved with 
round, glistening discs of a very small dze. 
Toney had never seen but one like them be- 
fore, Imt he immediately recogniaed them as 
gold half^^aglcs, and obeying an irresistible 
impulse of his nature, he stooped to grasp 
a handfull of them ; but they biunt the tips 
of his fingers like red-hot iron, though his 
feet trod on them with perfect imptuity. 
Fish of the choicest kind and moat tempt- 
ing size gilded past and around hhn, and, to 
his utter astonishment, they all seemed to 
be ready cooked, but they eluded his every 
eflort to seize them, which a keen eenae of 
hunger strongly prompted him to do. He 
had not time to observe anyforther thema^ 
vels of this subaqueous apartment, howev- 
er, for he heard the sitme voice which had 
invited him in, saying: 

" Toney Green, come in I •• 

Although the subject of the oommandhad 
no doubt that he was in the very abode of 
the dreaded Bymbie, he had, so fiu-, seen 
nothing calculated to ezdte his terror, and 
so advanced with greater assurance towards 
a narrow opening in the rocky walls which 
lay before him. This passage was winding 
and of conriderable length, and led into a 
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Becond chamber much larger than the first. 
The fltmr here was paved in the same man- 
ner as that uf the o&er, except that the pieces 
were tour times as large. The walls were 
of clear, blue limestone, and there were four 
ki^ windows at regular intervals, filled 
With beautiful-colored glass, set Ui frames of 
burnished silver. Toney looked up towards 
the roof, but above him everything was in- 
volved in dazzling lustre, which prevented 
bis distinguishing any objects. Strains of 
the sweetest music floated down ttom this 
lealm of bri>;htne88, and as the entrancing 
notes of the fiddle, the triangle, the bones, 
the sticks and the tambourine ravished his 
ears with their blended melodies, Toney 
thought that in this happy region Christmas 
must last all the year round. Still he saw 
no signs of any living creature, save the fish 
which swarmed aix)und him, and which h&n 
•eemed to exbt in thehr natural condition. 

He was liatening in rapt attention to the 
delicious music from the unseen orchestra, 
when the window nearest to him was slow- 
ly raised, as if Inviting him to approach and 
look through it Curiosity is the most pow- 
erful of all emotions. The wild-duck sees 
the decoy-dog on the shore, and in its anzi* 
ety to discover the cause of his singular 
gambollings is brought within range oi the 
deadly volley ; the little bird sees the open 
mouth and gaping throat of the snake which 
18 trying to charm it, and, overocmie by an 
hresistible desire to know what the inside of 
the curious reptile looks like, flat:ers right 
tnto its jaws. And Toney Green at once 
foigot the music, and the gold double-eagles, 
and even the mysterious Symbie itself, in his 
overpowering wish to know what lay be- 
yond that open window ; so he cautiously 
approached and looked out What a charm- 
ing prospect was that which met his won- 
dering and admiring gaze! Vast fields of 
com and cotton stretched away into the re- 
mote distance, the green stalks ot the for- 
mer towering up like trees, with golden ears 
as large and as long as a man's body, while 
the broad rows of tiie latter glittered in the 
Bunligiit like drifts of newly-ftOlen snow. 
Not a weed nor a btede of grass was visible 
amid all this luxuriant vegetation, for the 
ground was covered vrtth myriads oi little 
iCiMi-hoppers, which gnawed off the nox- 
ious growth as fast as it i^ppeared, without 



ever touching the leaves of the crop, and 
rendering the plow and hoe entirely unne- 
cessary. In one place the harvest had be- 
gun, and Toney was lost in ecstacy on be- 
holding groups of men and women sittihg 
in listless ease, drinking persimmon-beer 
(torn immense cakbashes, and demolishing 
whole stick-baskets full of sugar biscuits^ 
while the huge ears of com were tumbling 
of their own accord into the wagons, and a 
gentle breeee was blowing fhe unpicked cot- 
ton into tlie sheets which had spread them* 
selves to receive it The delighted specta- 
tor of these marvels was about to cast him- 
self inconthientfy out of the whidow to 
Johi, for weal or woe, this happy band of 
laborers (!X when the sash came down with 
a slam, and the opposite casement rose to 
the tune of "Money-musk." Stifling his bitter 
disappointment, the hero of the fountains 
crcteed over to see what new prospects of 
wonder were now to be displayed, and the 
tight was an ample payment for the rebuff. 

This window opened on a kirge apart* 
ment which Toney at once concaved to be 
the 8ymbie% barn and smoka-house. Vast 
lieaps of com were piled away hi the cor- 
ners, all shucked and shelled, ready for the 
milL Piles of pumpkins, each as large as a 
house, were here atowed away for the win- 
ter's supply. Potatoes of enormous magni- 
tude covered the floor, sound and sweei 
without the tedious labors of the bank and 
cellar. From the roof» suspended by golden 
chains, were sides of baoon as lai^ge as w%g- 
on- wheels, while the fattest of trussed Opos- 
sums, each as big as a hosse, depended from 
silver hooks elong the wall. The same evil 
counsellor who had caused kim to bum hit 
fingers in the vestibule of thk abode of Joy 
and plenty now whispered in his ear— 

** There's nobody near, Toney 1 " 

But the sash came down again. Just grac- 
ing his knuckles as he drew them hastily back 
from the sill, and he tumed towards the 
third window, which lay Invitingly open. 

As Toney looked into the scene which 
was here revealed to him, he felt that if he 
could stay one week In that gtorious placei 
and maater all Its InestimaUe secrets, he 
should be a made man ibr life* Ononesida 
were set tke moat Ingenftoua and hifallible 
snares and irapa, towarda which whole aiv 
mies of 'coons and 'poaamns were filhig fh>m 
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the swamps and bays, nor did our kero re- 
gard it as a very serious objectioD lo the 
method employed for their capture that an 
occasional fat porker had fallen a victim to 
its gluttonous propensities. '' Accidents will 
happen/' he muttered," An' dat's a bad wind 
wot don't blow nobody no good." There 
were pens, too, into which the wild-tuiiceys 
were swarming as if drawn by some potent 
spell, and trampUng down a number of ua- 
Ibrtunate barn-door fowls which, l&e the 
aforementioned pigs, ap|>eaped to have met 
with an *' accidm^." 

On the other aide were fixed in the trane- 
parent water skilMly contrived wdrs and 
fiahing-basliets, in which multitudes of shad 
and enormous sturgeon were vainly stmg- 
I^Ung to escape^ while vast ncunbers of Hues 
were set along the bank, each hook being 
covered with that bait which would prove 
a killing lure to scmie particular specied of 
fish. Clouds of bream and perch, schools 
of maw-mooth and gog|(le*eye, dozens of 
mud-fiah, red-hone aad trout, with catfish 
hmumerahle, were crowding around their 
respective centres of attiuction, JottHng and 
contending with each oiftier for the privi- 
lege of goiging the coveted boHn^-boueke. 

Toney was almost wild with admiration 
and eager excitement as he strained bis eyes 
in tlie effort to discover these varions secrets 
of success. Here was a philosopher's stone, 
the possession of which would make him 
the happiest of all the favored sons ot For- 
tune, and the otject of the envy and respect 
of the whole country. His hopes were en- 
couraged, too, by I9te ha that this window 
did not close like the others ; he had found 
it open, and it seemed disposed to continue 
permanently so. The conviction flashed 
across Toney's mind that this was tiie great 



boon which his kind, thougli invisible friend, 
the Symbie, had reserved for him. He would 
first take a look out of the fourth and last 
window to finish the show, and then return 
and study out these invaluable mysteries at 
bis leisure. Ajccordfatgly he thrust bis hands 
into his pockets with tax air of confident 
self-appreciation, and sauntered across Vf 
the 6|>eningin the opposite wall. He reach- 
ed it and was in the very act of looking out, 
when a strong hand seised him by the nape 
of the neck, and anotlier bv the fullest por- 
tion of his trowsers, and out of the window 
went Toney Qreen, ** like shot out of a shov- 
el." 

He foufid himself landed high and dry 
upon the edge of the Big Fountain. The 
morning stm was shining high in the heav- 
ens, and Toney rose fh)m the ground with 
a bewildercd notion of his whereabouts, and 
a vague idea that he should never reach 
home, since tliere was not room enough be- 
tween any two of the pine trees to admir 
the passage of his head. Just then he heard 
voices, and the next moment he was in the 
presence of the fishing-party of the preceed- 
ing night, who had sallied out en mnsM to 
souxHi for their missing flriend. In reply to 
their esger enquires Toney related to them 
substantially the adventures narrated in 
these pages, with many asseverations of their 
truth. 

'' An' wiMt de 8ymbie look like, eh ? '^ ask- 
ed one of his gaping auditors. 

** I tell yott last night dere was no sich a 
ting," replied Green ; *' an' now I been an 
trough de house an* de barn-yard, an' uebber 
seen him none 'tail.** 

** Yah 1 ha 1 " remarked Mr. Gathers, smil- 
ing very au^ly. ** Dat nigger been drunk, 
an* he f dl in de water ! Dat's all t yah ! ha ! * 



Cjjs EuMnstiorrr inutsL tsbodoh a 
VAomTicr-- Thiaia answarad in Ike nega- 
ttve by tke reanita of sMttit inqnirtes. H. 
AlveigBlato, of Paria, haaoooatrueted a new 
an^aratm for {mtriaglliat^ectricity cannot 
IbroQgh an albsoliite vsotiniL Two 



ptetinnm whea are inserted into a tube so 
that their firee ends are within about one- 
eight of aa inch of each other. The ah- Is 
theti exhausted ftom tHe tulie by means of a 
meronrial ooltHnn, after wtiich the electric 
spark wm BOt pase Arom one wi ce to the other. 
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CUBA AND HER N E & B E S . 



* The reporte roceiyed lately from Cul^ are 
hazy and perptexing. Eoglisli opiiiloa nat- 
urally caugbt at tl^d romor of anc»gtx> inaur- 
reotion— an. eMent^ prima fofiU^ JM>t unlilKfdy 
in Uie preeentaiateof SpaniaU poUUoa.. It 
was supposed tUat, in the temporary abey- 
ance of regular govei^nmeat m Spain, the 
slaves in her wealtbiiest d«#<ndei}cy would 
seek the opiportuoUy of wiauing their tret- 
dom. Traces of the old philanthropic terv- 
or ^hich ruined our West Indies to liberate 
our negroes still live in the papula mind; 
and there are probably many, town-halls in 
£Dgland which would welcome Mr. CUam- 
erozow with the same entlMisiasm as If ^.Mu^ 
phy. And the audiences would come fxoefi 
the same section of society in either case. 
It would be easy to hairow the minds of the 
female bcmrgmm in Northeru cities to the 
same extent with the denunciation Qi negno 
wrongs and of Protestant m^tyrdoms. The 
same people who in their minds* eyes see 
Archbishop Manning burning the Dean of 
Ripon in Leeds Cbthmarket, see the Cuban 
negro working in chains fmd on half ra- 
tions. 

But the belief and the sympatA^ were 
mistimed. The papers or the telegvatus in- 
form ua that the princlpai iu^ui^nts in the 
island are an obscure tribe of Indians, whioh 
th^ term aboriginal. The e^tence of this 
people ipust be strafigia to the minds of aver- 
1^ reaaers who have supposed that ^he Cu- 
ban Cariba were long ago extirpated. Itap- 
pears, moreoTer,that with these Indiana as- 
groes a^ assoc^t^, although not, in soffl- 
.cient Qumbers to Justify the assertion th^t 
this is a negro insurrection* And the {pres- 
ence of persona, of social and official posi- 
tion ahoi^s the moy^m^nt to be smnethiog 
more than a pret^ outbreak of yulgar turb- 
ulence. The aucoes^ too, which the ri^th^ 
hare had agMu^t troops of the Qpvfummenjt, 
and tik» bafoq whif^^ they, i^aye mffi^gM^ 
indicate Hne inspirations pf provident coun- 
sels and ^kilfhl tactics. . It is j;K)^le th^t 
the main body of thp imjiig^ito— Jndi»BP,; 
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negroes, and perhaps Chinese-^may be ani- 
mated t»y a desire of independence, aad it is 
more than probablathat tholeaGk^rsaretura- 
ing the senliment of their followers to their 
own account However this may be, it is 
most probabis tiial the Bpanisb Revolution 
will effect a .wry great x^ngo in the condi- 
tion of tbt Ctibaa n^gro. It is wholly im- 
possiblf^.that em A(huiliistration bom of the 
most aitfsnced liiberalism at home shouki 
tolerate j the «ontinoaaoe of slavery in the 
dependaoeics. la- da^ whea Bnglish in- 
fluence was grestarthaa it is bow, aad when 
we could speak with greater authority than 
we €sn Aow, a deputatioa ftom the BritWi 
AaU-Bhnrery Society, anoed wiUi a letter 
tram the fiecsetary ef State, would have 
started for.Madi^and demanded of Prim 
ana Senmio the jsamediate eiqaaelpatioB of 
thenegrosa Such a step in these days would 
lieleaaaboBtive thansmcidal What foreign 
interference could not do, national opinion 
will pefonn,aDd eSsat will be given by. pop- 
ular feeling to the beaatiAil -sentiments in 
which the ladies of Madrid axpreaeed theii 
condomnatioii of M^. E^rro. It thus beeames 
a our^us question •to oteaidsr tlMeonditkm 
of Cuba when thegreat«andno«:iBeTitable, 
chani^ shall have been .made; 

Pxeoedent% indeed, ara not wanting ior 
our guidance ; but they. arS-ir^ry te tem re- 
.assuriag. What we Jiai^ 4saeiii4)ur own 
tropical colonies is not Uke^ to. tempt oHiess^ 
hy its eacoess,.to an imitation of our exam- 
p^ We are quoted oAea^rbat Itialess asan 
sxafapla than aaa :iganilog. The thooght 
mustirequenUyoucnrtoihe mkMl-ofaOa- 
ban eneole- iba< bj^a policy siiifilaT taovrs 
Ua omatry inaxbe.broughtto tfaeicoodlilaii 
oCoac WeHlddiaaccdonlea^tiiat Cute may 
becoma saothec Jamaica^ and Ha:kraDa an- 
other Kiagstan. .aMahap0eqMotisenl>ttgh 
.to(Refl?se4he0ies«fon)klphilaBthBQp^ And, 
wieve thereigoodigrottids ifosMievteg that 
Sttoh cauaaawoiiM kaii t<Mtocfcaoaseqbiioss, 
- U iwiould hf * emftlljr. hiunana .and. politic to 
<Mer t^ p9fM,off.fliqii4rttfattaoiaple 

t4»> 
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of the proposed emancipation. Wlioever 
has visited Jamaica, or almost any other 
West Indian colony except Barbadoes, would 
deem it an act of the very greatest cruelty 
to inflict the same calamities on any other 
colonial community. There is, however, 
sucli a difference in the social and civil con- 
ditions of our own and the Spanish eolooies, 
that we need hardly fear any rimikrity in 
the conseiiuences of emancipaUon. At any 
rate, the Spanish CKivemmenthasin its pow- 
er, by timely provisions, to prevent the evils 
which befell us. The main diffidence is in 
the respective proportions of white and 
black inhabitants. In Jamaoia tlie propor- 
tion of blade and colored people ^ip whites 
is now as thirty-four to one. At ii^ time of 
emancipation it was about sixteen ta^ne. In 
Cuba there are, or very recently were, 811,000 
white people to 806,000 black and colored, of 
whom 987,000 were slatres. That feeling of 
self-assertion, therefore, which is so strong 
in the n^gro ot our colonies, is repressed in 
the great Spanish colony* The whole oolor- 
ed population is not in a large minority, and 
the slave population is absolutely in a min- 
ority. There can be no such *thing as a ris- 
ing on the part of the latter. The numeri- 
cal inferiority is so signal that a conflict 
would end in the utter safcjngation of the 
inferior race now, and its perpetual repres- 
sion hereulter. Bat other considerations 
weigh more poirerfolly than those of nnm- 
ben to make a violent rising and a Jealons 
rivalry equally impossible. There are no 
preachers in Cuba like those who indoctrin- 
ated the British negro with their fknatical 
notions of equahty. The Creole negro of 
Caba has been brought up in the same faith 
M his master, and taught to regard his mas- 
ter as a sort of earthly deity. It nev^r en- 
tecs into his head to donbt hb authority, 
mnch less to dispute it. And this implicit 
aubmissioa has lirougfat about another result 
nnfovorable to antagoaism between the two 
races. Tho Spanhih master, perfectly sure 
of the submiasion of fala slave, treats him 
with a fomiliarity imknowa in the relations 
of BngUsh master and- negro servaat Prob- 
ably dh^re was a time wh«& aome Bogliah 
miflt — Mgarded tfaeif slaves in nearly the 
eame lighi that the Spanish maeleie geaend- 
ly do mo#. Bot thia cannot have happened 
BogUtmen, and i»ere . ^tipeMRy 



Englishwomen, feel a repulsion (unaggree- 
ifive, indeed, but profound) towards the black 
color, wliich is wholly unknown to the gea- 
erali ty of Sou t hem Europeans. A Spaniard, 
a Southern Frenchmen, an Italian, or a Por- 
tuguese will gossip or *' chaff" with his ne> 
groes, pull their ears, and pat their heads 
with a familiarity whidi astonishes and af- 
most revolts English men. They may not be 
so kmd in essential things, in looking after 
the comfort and necessities of their shivca, 
as a conscientious Bi^lisbman would be but 
they are a great deal more popular in their 
manner thaa the moat conscientious of Bng- 
llskmen could be. And the very capridoos- 
ness of the Spanish or French mast^ pleas- 
es the negro, by its resemblance to bis own 
waywardness, more than the rigid and im- 
bending prin^ple of the Bnglisliman. Again, 
the Spaniard in Cuba is much more of a gea- 
tieman than the average type of English res- 
ident who has taken the place of the old 
planter in Jamaica. And, like all colored 
races, the negro is quick at discovering the 
quality of his master's breeding. On the 
whole, what with inferionty of numben, 
habitual submiesicn, and traditional respect, 
there Is very little reason to apprehend that 
the fVee negroes will think ot extrdding their 
former nmslers flrom Cuba. 

But another question still remains. Sup- 
poeing the negroea to he emancipated, what 
will become of them, and what will they do? 
With the exception of those amiable op6- 
mists who rise superior to Ikcts, there are vefy 
few who now dare to doubt the negro's in- 
vindble dislike to continuous work. Few 
also will venture to doubt Ills great capacity 
tor barbarism. In Barintdoes he has l>een 
constrained by powers which he could net 
resist, by numbers which he oould not ove^ 
come, and by necessities which he must sit- 
isfjr, to kbor for his dally bread. But Bsr 
badoes Is Just the exception to the rule whteh 
governs his normal tendendea. In Jamalea, 
where he has had a elear stage and fkvcnr 
ble combinations such as the woridng-men 
of England never dreamed of in their wHd- 
eat hopes, he has ihlsifled every friend^, aad 
Justified eveiy hostile, antidpnOon. Wltha 
soil which retains marvellous fofility ata' 
the slovenly and exhausting cultivation of 
many years, with a rapid, spontaneous, and 
ftdle produce whtoh Is ihle to satisfy the 
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hunger of man, with the ready means of 
bulklUig Boch cottages as the climate neces- 
sitates, and with the opportunity of earning 
wages ample for the purchase of laxories, 
the advocates of the Jamaica n^^ repre- 
sent him as pinched by poverty and degrad- 
ed by oppression. Ho is poor where ho might 
'easily be rich ; he has no money where he 
might easily accumulate it ; he is idle where 
there ore Innumerable incentives and oppor- 
toniUes of industry. His boose is dirty, 
damp, and untiealthy. His children grow up, 
not only in ignorance and poverty, but in the 
most barbarous squalor and the most horri- 
ble licentiousness. £very trait of idndness, 
<)oartoBy, good humor, and good manners 
wikich dlstiaguishsd the old Jamaica negro 
•lave or the ex-apprentice of thirty years 
•go, has nearly disappeared from his ftunily 
now. His sons and grandsons are, for the 
most part and witli too few exceptions, rude, 
insolent, in8ul)ordinate, licentious, and sav- 
age. It is not likely that the Spanish au- 
thorities will desire to reproduce this type 
in Cuba. It is not likely that they will al- 
low the colony to be oooupied by an alien 
mce at once useless and hostile. Neither 
ia it likely that they will permit it to descend 
to the condition of Hayti. It is far more 
probable that they will follow the example 
ol' France, and by stringent enactments en- 
sure both tike usel'uiness and the improve- 
ment of the people whom they emancipate. 
In the French colonies the free negro is not 
permitted to do exactly as he chooses. He is 
aot, uno «cttu, turned into a freeholder, or 
Jaiyman, or voter, or a member ot the Leg- 
.Salatiue. He isl)ound to prove the possession 
of a competence, or, if unable to do this, to 
follow some decent trade or work for wages. 
Be is not allowed, like the Jamaica negro, to 
«%iiat first on one plot of land, and tlienon 
ADoUier ; to exhaust both by slovenly culti- 
vation, and then to indemnity himself by 
xiotona remonstrances or open rebellion. If 
te la traated aa a child, he is ako piotected 
•a a cliild. Ho is protected fixNn tlie wont 
^netajy ilia own wi^ward indolenoe. He is 
obliged to earn a livelihood l>y work, and 
niao to ooolbm to wholetotfte regnlatiotts of 
polioe. The filth and squalor which SMot 
the ^e, the oalha and obscenity whicAi as- 
aidl the ear, in Jamaica, are unknown in 



Bourbon awd Martinique. The drilling and 
discipline which the negro has undergone in 
these colonies preserve him both from the 
idleness and from the insolence which char- 
acterize his brethren in Jamaica; and no 
tropical colony retained by France has yet 
sunk to the degradation of Hayti. The large 
proportion of whites to blacks will in Cuba 
give some stimulus to tlie virtues of the negro, 
and present a higher standard of energy than 
his own race supplies. The character of the 
negro, like the clmracter of the Irishman, ia 
colored by that of the classes which surround 
him. What tiie majority of the people 
around him are, that he tries to become him- 
self. When he and his are in' the miijority.the 
standard of manners and morals falls rapid- 
ly. On the whole, Spain may be able to 
prove to the world that an Inferior race can 
be disciplined into civilization by the force 
of social influences, and that a population 
which lias learned work only through slave- 
ry may practise it in freedom. If the experi- 
ment of emancipation fails In Cuba, Spain 
will probably cease to care for a splendid but 
unprofitable appanai^e; and the ''manifest 
destiny ** of the United States is always ready 
to comprehend in its embraces any amount 
of additional territory. A Republic which 
nas grappled with emancipation in the Soutli- 
em States need not dread a repetition of the 
conflict in a single island. But whether pro- 
vious experience has been favorable enough 
to insphre a desire for its repetition is a ques- 
tion which American statesmen can better 
answer than ourselves. It is at all events to 
be hoped that ^in will be strong enough to 
keep iier black subjects in good order ; and 
that the richest of the Antilles will not a£> 
fh>nt the world with the spectacle of another 
negro community reUpshig into savagery, 
while it apes the demeanor and phiys with 
the Insignia of the most advanced civiUza- 
tion. 



The Emperor Napoleon, Instead of 
going to war, has amtised himself by mak- 
ing a map. Of the utility of maps there can 
be no qtiestion ; and this cme in particular 
appears to have been made public for the 
purpose of assuring France tiiat she standi 
very much where she did. 
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The world acknowledges but one voca* 
.tiou for women. Taste, talent or neceseity 
«iay often lead ibem into other pursuits, bnt 
they are felt to be out of their natural 
Bj>her« when engaged in other business than 
the rearing of children and fulflllmcnt of 
liousehold duties. I do not, of course, mean 
to assert that the world aclimlly discoimte- 
fauces the eflPorts of a woman to live by her 
own exertions in any honest calling which 
she may find it necessary to pursue ; yet, 
there is an instinctive feeling that she is out 
of Iwr natural element the moment she steps 
— whether from choice or necessity — beyond 
the sacred circle of home duties. She is felt 
to be a sort of outsider, placed beyond the 
jMiltf of that tender, protecting care which 
flhields her more favored sistera from rude 
collision with the world, and society feels 
that it has an equal right to pity her and 
condemn her husband. It is to be observed 
that the world usually takes it for granted 
that some man is to blame for every necessi- 
ty which compels a woman to take up a 
profession and go to work on her own re- 
flponsibility, and her husband or nearest 
male relations are sure to be made the scape- 
goat. Why don't Mr. A. take care of her ? 
Isn't Mr. B. rich enough to help his cousin? 
1 should think Mr. C. miglit give her a 
bonie. How can Mr. D. kt his own niece 
go knocking abont the world in tliat iksh- 
ton, and be living in a gt^at big house with 
im\y a wife and six children to support ? 
Such are the com meats of sodety upon 
#very accesskm from its ranks to tlie band 
of professional women, and the fear of its 
idle criticism, no doubt, influences many a 
worthy man to forego the assistance he might 
yeciive from his wife and daugiiturs, and 
makes many a timid woman liesitate to en- 
gage in an honcsi profession^ lest her hus- 
band's character and rcput-ation should suf- 
fer more than his flnancee would be bene- 
fitted by her exertions. Many a poor wife 
will wear lier lite away in all kkids of do- 
mestic drudgery, when she might, by the 
(53) 



lighter labor of giving ransic le«H^ns, or cot 
oring photographs, find means to relieve hrr- 
self of harder work, and add greatly to the 
comfort of her household besiide!!. Public 
opinion is alwa^'s hard upon men who r^ 
ceive pecuniary assistance throtigh the ef- 
forts of their wives or datighters, and the 
entrance of a woman ni>on any field of 1»- 
bor, outside of home duties, is usually the 
signal for a general assault upon her nearest 
male relative. 

** My husbftml would work his flnj^eis to 
the bone befbi-e he'd see m^ teaching school/ 
says Mrs. Jenkins, complacently, as she site 
over her work-basket and watches a troop 
of children pouring through the gate of her 
neiglilmr, Mi's. Jones, who has exchanged 
newUe and thread, patches and buttons, for 
the more remunerative labors of the school 
room. Between the destructive knees and 
elbows of the little Jenkinses and the re- 
fractory buttons of their papa Mrs. Jenkins 
probably has a much harder time of it than 
Mrs. Jones ; yet she feels, somehow, that die 
occupie*\ a position of advantage orer the 
latter, and f(;els herself entitled to apeak of 
her as "poor Mrs. Jones," with a half-pity- 
ing, half-patronixing air, as who should s^ 
** she has to work for a living. I don't ; Mr. 
Jenkins takes better care of me than that;** 
and straightway all the Jenkins circle begin 
to think disparagingly of Jones— a poorvfl- 
lage doctor, perhaps, who has ncrer been 
able to Collect a cent on the numberless pre- 
Bcriptions made out for coHc-strlcken young 
Jenkicses. 

But, afler all, the prejudices of Mrs. Jee- 
kins and her little wortd, however Mat and 
distorted in themselves, are the natural off 
shoot of a social system In whlth women tte 
regarded as a sort of pet and plaything ftfr 
the other sex. It is a prihclple of onr modem 
civilization that women were not made fer 
hand to hand oonfiiet with the world, bnt Id 
be Cherished and cared for by* those who 
weiie, and when one Ib fbreed bj necesiAly, 
or led by inclination, to step be}'4)nd (he 
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quiet sphere resorett for her sex, it is, per- 
haps, not unnatural tlmt slic should be regard- 
ed as an object of pity, or a target of criti- 
cism by those who remain witliia its shelter- 
ed precincts. 

To return to our illnsiration. Mrs. Jen- 
kins does possess this advantage over Mrs. 
Jones, that she is accountable to nobody but 
her husband if tho buttous are not seweil on, 
or tho elbows not patched, while Mrs. Junes 
Is amenable to tlie public for what transpires 
in her school room. Mrs. Jenkins is she)- 
tend by her husband trom open contact with 
the world. Mrs. Jones has to face it in per- 
son. It cannot be denied that, in direct con- 
tact with the world, women are apt to lose 
something of that exquisite deficacy, that 
■of^fShrinking dependence upon others wiiich 
ail civilized people, but especially we of the 
ehtmlrons 8outh, consider so essential to the 
perfection of female character, or if they re- 
tain it, they are always liable to be imposed 
Hpon by the seltisli and wounded by the vul- 
gar. In either case tliere is much to regret, 
for while nothing can atone for the loss of 
feminino graces of character and feeling, 
yet timidity, ignorance of tho world, even 
their tender-hearteilness, and tliat charming 
Incapacity of taking care of themselves 
wiUch men find ao attractive in young girls 
— tliat soft, confiding trustfulness which is 
one of the chief graces of women, all lay 
them open to be swindled and preyed upon. 
*'But,'* I tJiink X hear sume chivalrous read- 
er exclaim, " these wry qnalities arc wo- 
mau*8 best protectiou— -lier weakness is her 
strength." And so it would be if tho world 
at hirge were a knigiit-errant, going about 
Co redress the wnuigs of unprotected f<*- 
ouilcs, but here is a long (f. The world is a 
yery worthy oKl fellow, in his way,butrath- 
er too old for sentiment Besides, he has a 
lai^ family and too much business on his 
bands to spend much time, thought or mon- 
ey in Quixotic endeavors to relieve the fair, 
and the daintiest woman that liappens to be 
thrown upon his mercy must take her 
chances along with the roughest vagabond 
that crosses her path. 

One great difficulty in the way of profes- 
sional women arises from the nattire of the 
employments which are considered within 
tile legitimate scope of female eflorts. Those 
oouBteDanced by public opinion are never 



such as lead to wealth or fame— never those 
in wliich success is attended with tlie erlai 
that oHen crowns the efforts of successful 
men. A law student may be sustained 
through the weary intricacies of Blackstone 
by visions of judicial honors, and even the 
dreary pages of theological discussion may 
be brightened by distant glimpses of satitl 
and lawn, but what glory is to crown the 
success of a milliner or school-mistress? 
Bread to eat, clothes to wear, with possibly 
a modest competency upon which to retire 
in old age, wllIi a temper soured by petty 
cares — this Is the most a prnfcssional woman 
has to expect. I am aware that many fiot 
thhigs may be said about the sustaining pow* 
er of duty, the glory ot woman*s moral in- 
fluence, and all that, but the question at 
present is not of the feelings that ought but 
of tJinse which do most naturally Influence 
the human heart, and we all know that the 
piospect of honor, fame or riches will sag- 
tain our exerl!<inB more effbctnally than an 
humble desire to " do our duty In that state 
of life to which it has pleased God to caH 
us.'* So tHr from encouraging ambition, 
however, most of the professions In whidi 
women are countenanced by pubHc ophsicm 
arc little trifling aflairs, whose success will 
not count much one way or another. The 
most a woman can expect to do by her own 
exertions In any of the orthodox ftsmlnine 
vocations, such an sewing, teaching, &c., It 
to maintain her independence, and perhapt 
ear u a modest competency for herself. As to 
social advantages, a working woman is more 
apt to lose than to gain by her profession* 
Now, I do not wish to l>e understood as dls*> 
paraging working women or their vocations. 
Buch a course would ill become one wlios^ 
own countrywomen have given such noble 
proof of the grace with which genuine la- 
dles can descend trom the most exalted sta- 
tions in life to work at the humblest call- 
ings; but, at the same time, no one can deny 
the tact that the uorking women of any 
community do not constitute the lending 
members of RociiMy. We may theorize as 
we please aliout the true basis of social po- 
sition, and lay down most equitable rules on 
the subject, but we cannot make the worM 
abide by them imy more than we can alter 
the fact that milliners, dress-makers, sdjool- 
mkstresses, &c., do not, as a class, compoet 
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the aristocracy of any commanlty. How- 
ever honorably a professional woman may 
tnstain her social position it never receives 
edat iVom the profession. I grant thiit many 
a milliner may be superior to the best of her 
customers, that the most injured of govern- 
esses may be far more of n lady in feeling 
than her employers ; that does not alter the 
&ct as to their actual position in the world, 
which certainly is not one of advantage. At 
the same time, it would hardly be fair to ac- 
cuse society of suubbishness because its 
highest honors are not generally accorded to 
people who have little or no time to devote 
to its requirements. Society is the only 
sphere outside of home where women are 
permitted to play a conspicuous part, and so- 
ciety requh^es leisure. One who is closely 
occupied in any kind of business has no time 
to visit or be visited, to entertain or be enter- 
tained, and as the highest successes of ordi- 
nary professional women arc never attended 
with any very dazzling fdat to attract the 
public attention, it is natural that they 
diould drop out of public society without 
anybody's knowing exactly why. There are 
certain purely masculine pn>fessions, such 
as the law, diplomacy, divinity, the army, 
&c, in which any very decided success will 
bring a man before the world in a blaze of 
glory ; but the ordinary vocations of woman, 
Standing as they often do iu square opposi- 
tion to mental culture, and calling for no 
exercise of talent, give no occasion for bril- 
liant results. School- teaching, the most in- 
tellectual of them, and I suppose the best, 
aa It seems to be much in lavor with reduc* 
ed gentlewomen, is merely a sort of mental 
tread-mill, and its tendency is to contract 
and narrow the mind, by m:iking it travel 
continually the same dull road over and 
over again. It calls for the exercise of no 
higher powers than a good stock of patience 
and various degrees of acquired knowledge. 
But the nature of women's employ mentals 
not so much a matter ol regret to the gen- 
erality of those who have to engage in them 
as the narrow range of vocations open to 
the sex. While millions of men are mak- 
fng a comfortable living out of professions 
that are closed to women there is scarcely 
one of ours which is not equally open to 
them. Yet, while this untqual distribution 
of things places the workingwomen at a 



disadvantage, the difference Is more tbao 
made up to the sex at large by the fact that 
men have to work lor us, and if they possess 
advantages over us they use them for our 
good. This much must be said lor the men, 
not one of them in a thousand is working 
for himself alone. Whatever good he ac- 
quires a man is always ready to share with 
some woman — if not with a wife, then with 
a motlier, sister or daughter; so that I think 
it fair to say that, upon an average, at least 
one woman profits by the exertions of every 
man in the world. If it is hard for us to ac- 
quire wealth or fame for ourselves, we have 
tlie compensation of knowing that all men 
who gain either share them with some wo- 
man, and I think there are few ot us but 
must acknowledge that we owe more to the 
eflbrts of a husband or a fatlier than we 
could liave gained in a lifetime by our own 
exertions, if the whole range of masculine 
employments were open to us. The present 
arrangement of things, it seems to me, goes 
to prove not that society is ready to impose 
upon women, but that it expects men to pro- 
vide for them. Kow, though this Is a very 
pleasant arrangement ior the generality ot 
women^ it is a little hattl upon Uioso few un- 
fortunates who happen to be left out in the 
cold, and have to take care of themselves. 
Their situation is one that society does not 
seem to have conlemplHted, and hence the 
hand to hand struggle of a woman with the 
world, will always be a very unequal, and 
consequently a vary hard one. 

There is one noble profession within the 
legitimate 8Cot>e of female faculties, which 
public opinion has very unreasonably, it 
seents to me, closed against the better class 
of women : I allude to the stage. It s 
esteemed little short of madness, for a re- 
spectable woman to think of appearing oo 
the boards, and many an honest man will 
suffer his daughter to starve on the pittfhl 
salary of a country school mistress, or toil 
at the needle till her thread of lite is stitched 
away, when, as an actress, she might not 
only hdd a comparatively easy life, but won 
both riches and renown. Even the unambi^ 
tious ToU of a second or third rate actress, 
seems to me far preferable to the wretched 
existence of a needle- woman or coontiy 
school mistsess; and yet 1 liave known wo- 
men that ndght have rivaled Radiael or 
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Biatori, wbo chose to earn a miserable pit- 
tance by selling embroidery or giving music 
lessons, rather tlian submit to what they 
consider the degradation of displaying their 
genius to the world. It is strange to think 
what histrionic talents are sometimes buried 
n the earth ; and stranger still, how idle prej- 
udice can deem it a disgrace to become the 
livino: embodiment of a poet's dream, to put 
life and action into the divine creations of 
8bakspeare and €k)ethe, or to give yocal ut- 
terance to the heavenly strains ^f Donizette 
and Bellini — honors of which the proudest 
might be proud. As to the morality of the 
stage, it must be confessed, that has sunli 
extremely low In these days of Black Orook 
and WhitA i^aem«~a circumstance hurdly to 
be wondered at, since the effect of public 
pr^udice is to banish respectable women, 
and abandon the stage to such as are indif- 
ferent alike to public opinion and public de- 
cency. But that a profession whose business 
is to give life and reality to the conceptions 
of genius, is not essentially degrading in its 
influence, such characters as Mrs. Siddons, 
Mrs. Howatt, Miss Bellamy, Garrick, Ris- 
tori and Jennys Und, amply prove. As to 
that awful bugbear of appearing fin public, 
it mnat lie remembered tliat a good actress 
spears on the stage only in the character 
which she represents, and her personal life 
mi^ be more retired than that of many a 
ball-room flirL It is not Miss A., B. or C. 
who is fixing the attention of a crowded 
theatre, Init Lady Mackbeth, Juliet or Mar- 
gV0rii6. Hersell, is the very last person that 
a good actress ever presents to her audience. 
It must be rememl>erbd, too, that the mere 
feet of appearieg in public, is a very small 
waiter ; our manner of appearing there is 
the thing to be considered. While no one 
will cootend that public life is the sphere of 
action for which women are peculiarly fit- 
ted, yet this is no argument that they should 
not emerge from obscurity when there are 
good reasons for so doing. No person what- 
ever, maa o. woman, lias any right to claim 
the attention of the world, onloss he can 
ibow it something worth attending to. Put>* 
lictty is a thing which must justify itself; or 
U becomes impertinent notoriety. Retire- 
ment is not intrinsically more proper for 
women than tor men, but the business and 
poraoitB ot men odsner justify pubiici^. 



A mere vulgar love of notoriety is as ugly 
in one sex as in the olher. The criminal 
folly of Herostratus would not have been 
more culpable in a woman— or, to draw an 
illustration from our time, the female half of 
a certain ridiculous couple who contrived, a 
few years since, to gain a transient newspa- 
per notoriety by going up in a bbUoon to be 
married among the clouds— was not a whit 
more absurd than her whiskered partner. 
The main difference between the sexes with 
regard to tlieir manner of living, is that 
women's employments so seldom call tot 
the abandonment of private life, that the 
chances are, one is wrong in bringing her- 
self prominently before the world, while ttie 
occupation of men place them so openly and 
naturally in contact with it, tliat the odds 
are small, but their position, whatever thai 
may be, will justify itself. Tet, as I have 
said before, when circumstances do warrant 
a woman in appearing conspicuously betbre 
the public, she is no more ont ot her proper 
element than one of the other sex. Mrs. 
Siddons was no more out of place when 
standing before the curtain to receive the 
thunders of applause which were the just 
meed of her glorious performances, than 
were Qarrick and Sheridan, in a like situa- 
tion. It is always the circumstances, not the 
mere fact of a woman's appearance before 
tlie world, that most Justify or condemn her. 
Queen Victoria may, with perfect propriety^ 
read a speech at the opening of Parliament, 
but a very different comment would be passed 
upon the conduct of any of my fair coun- 
trywomen who should attempt the same at 
the opening of Congress. The wife of a cer- 
tain gallant Confederate General, comprom* 
ised nothing of feminine dignity when she 
rushed through the streets of Whichester^ 
regardless of Yankee shot and shell, striving 
to rally her husband's flying columns, but I 
could not say as much for any ot my gentle 
readers who should play the same part in a 
street Hot Again, to multiply examples, m> 
one feels that Queen Elizabeth transcended 
the bounds of womanly duty, when she rode 
through the British lines at Tilbnry, and enr 
couraged her troops in that admirable speodn 
which has never been surpassed by any pa- 
triolic oration, before or since; but It do» 
nf>t therefore follow that any of ray female 
nmders woiUd make an equally dignified ap- 
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pearanoe, if alie should present herself the 
next time Gkncral Grant reviews bis troops, 
and commence a patriotic address to the 
United BUites army. It maybe objcceed by 
some, that the example ot Qaeon EUs^alteth 
i« very mal a propas to the present case, as 
she was a woman of strong and mtisculine 
temper; bat at^erall, I question whether she 
was not more conspicuous for teminine fol- 
lies thaa mascnlf A« vices. Her love of dress 
was proverbial— her coquettries unrivalled 
in tlie annals of flirtation, her vanity the 
plaything of uU around her. It is true, 
she was somcwliat addicted to cursing and 
Bwearing, and >rould box the ears of offend- 
ing coortiers bow and then, but these prac- 
tices, flir from being fostered by the exalted 
position she occupied, seem mtlier to have 
been faults of the age In which she lived, 
and Wero restrained rather than encouraged 
by* her public station. Had she been the 
daughter ol a private gentleman^ she would 
not have been able to swear at princes and 
cardinals, nor to box the ears of nobkmen, 
but she would no doubt have tried the same 
exploits, with double vi^r, upon less illus- 
ttious victim?. 

Whal has been said about the legitimate 
appearance ot women in pubHc, will not, I 
hope, be construed Into a defense of what 
may be teamed tlie school of female radical- 
ism, advocated by Mr. J. 8. Mill and his lol- 
lowers. Becaube some women may, under 
certain extniortlinHry circumstances, leave 
tbe reUrement which is tlidr natural and ap- 
propriate sphere, is no reason why others 
should force themselves Into political assem- 
Wies, join their acclamations with those of 
a thousand fowdies, and send their bomiets 
into the air along witli the hats of clowns 
and rogues, as is the fashion with certain 
representatives of the modern *' Woman's 
Rights'' school. Tliese advocates of what 
they term their rights, aro the real authors 
of all women's wrongs. By tlieir unreason- 
able and unwomanly conduct, they have 
prejudiced the world against even the legit- 
imate appearance of woman iu publtu, and 
pointed the shaA of ridicule against afibrts 
Which often merit better treatment In 
contending for potitieal rights, they would 
give up social privileges which are more 
ttian worth th«m all. It is unnecessery here 
tn nuka a ttuetition of woman's capacity for 



the exercise of poKtlcal freedom. To judge 
from the acts of a certain Congress, which 
has for a long time presided over th« desti- 
nies of a great nation, one wouM hardly 
think it possible for woman to exhibit great- 
er incapacity for government than men 
sometimes do :— but tbat is neither here nor 
there— the question may be settled on more 
convinchng grounds. Women have their own 
part to play in the economy of creation, for 
which they are especially adapted by Provi- 
dence, as are the other sex for theira, and 
any attempt to make them All the place of 
men, would be as unreasonable as to expect 
a railway locomotive to do duty for an ocean 
steamer. The Saturday Review very Justly 
remarks that you cannot make men of wo- 
men, nor women of men, and any attempt 
to establish the one for the other, will end in 
degradation of both. The higher a woman 
rises in those qualiHes which make woman 
truly admirable, the Amber is she removed 
fW>m any touch of the distinctive cliarac^er- 
istics of the other sex, and vice versa. A 
masculine woman, an effeminate man, are 
equally terms of reproach and scorn. 

But aside from these consideratioBS, wo- 
men would lose far more than they eould 
gain by the acquisition of those rights v^ileh 
Mr. Mill and his adherents are so eager to 
confer upon thesex. In oot present position, 
we enjoy privileges and immunities tbat 
would never be accorded to demagogues aad 
politicians. Men would never lavish those 
delicate attentions, those tender cares, that 
respect and deference which they now re- 
gard as due the yeiy name of woman, to 
creatures whom they had seen strottiag 
arovnd the polls on election days, Jostled by 
roughs and blackguards. It is now ou r priv» 
il^e to take precedence over men, in all tbat 
concerns our . eal comfort The beet acooB* 
modations in all puUic places are resenml 
for our use ; we occupy the beat rooms at 
hotels^ the beet seats in theatres, the best 
berths on steamers. It is onr privilege tosit 
when men have to stand, to ride wlien they 
have to walk> to stay comfortably at borne 
when they are exposed to the bardsfaips and 
dangers of war— and shall we exchange aacfa 
privileges as these for the miaanable right to 
lounge about street comers, and talk afan^ 
in bar rooms ? It is our privUego to ei^ 
oomloris which it is stents baatoeas U> pro- 
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Tide, our piMlige to cltim Uie protection of 
fttmng arms and bmre hearts, wher« it is the 
duty of tutu to f trnggle and overcome. Who 
ifTRild forego all these for the poor right of 
chiimlDg one thirty^millionth purt of a share 
in the goTeromettt of a nation — a riglit 
whidi the krwest hlaolcgiiard among all 
those thirty milHon people possesses in an 
eqnai degree \9\th you ! a right which will 
out eten pay a dre8S>maker*s hill, or bay a 
new bonnet, and which rather lays yon open 
to insult, than protects yoa from it— a right 
which is as often nsed to wrong others as to 
prodecl the pos8C8Bor«--a right which the ^est 
of m^ often scorn to assert, and which the 
basest hold so low that they buy or sdl It 
for a drink of mean whisky I No, no, give 
tia woman's privileges, and we will do with- 
(lot the rights ; rights which would degrade 
iHU- sex, without elevating the govemment 
of onr country. Whether circuinslanees 
may sometimes Jnstify women in appearing 
ounspicnoMsly bc^re the world, an ambition 
to igure in republican politics is not one of 
them. In other countries^ women may be 
sovereigns with honor and dignity, but they 
oannot, withont degradation, be numbered 
aflMmg the ''sovereign people** of a re- 
pnblic. 

There seems to be something essentially 
Yolgarislng in the influence of republican 
institutions upon society, as any one must 
flttknowiedge wiio ^as ot)6erved their effect 
mpon the manners of the ladies of our re* 
imbllcan courts. There is something too 
pnmonoe0f too independent, about them, to 
ftait very refined tastes. They are not all 
posiiively coarse and unfeminine, but th«« 
Is about the best of them, an excess oOease, 
m to speak, which is- not exactly coaaisteot 
with ovr notions of pietpfeot feafttnine grace. 
They have the air of being used to be stared 
at, and not minding itr—nny, some of them 
seem ra^er to like it Now, 1 would have 
a woman, while she is perfectly easy and 
graceftil under the ordeal ot being stared at, 
look, at the same time, us if she would' rath- 
er not be so, if she could help it. Madame 
de Stael has hit the right thing esDacHy, in 
descrlbfaig the appearance of Corinne, when 
she was crowned at the capitol. " Sou at- 
tttude sur le char e'tait noble et modeste ; 
on apewsevall bicB qu^elle e*tait contents 
df otfe admlree, aais nn sentiment de thnid- 



1 ite se melait a sa Joie, et serablait demandoe 
j grace pour son trkMnphe.'' Now, it is the 
want of this timidity, this '* seeming to ask 
I pardffii for th^ triumphs," which detiacts 
so much ih>m the cliarms of the cUm refer- 
red to. Some of them even go beyond tire 
mere aboeaee of positive refinement, and ae> 
quire a sort of swaggering, demagogue man- 
ner tkht savors strongly of election days and 
country politioa If the demoralking in- 
fluence of republican politics is so percepti- 
ble upon women who are brought In contaot 
with them only through theuMKlium of their 
hoibands and thtbers, what might we not 
ihar, if they shoula ever take an active part 
and appear in person on the arena of pcditt- 
cal excitement 1 

But to return from this digression. Then 
is one of the higher profesiions which seema 
to be common ground between tlie sexes, 
but even here, in the field of Mierary labor, 
men iiavedecidedly the advantage. To those 
of mediocre powers, the lower waUu of lit- 
eiative, such as comspondiag and rdporfiag 
for newspapers, are open, bat as women havo 
no facilities for acquiring the infbrmalimi 
necesaaiy to such andertakin|^ thdr literary 
performances mnst always be of an ambi- 
tious character, in which failure is oertala, 
except to persons of real genius, though It 
nMist be confessed, that literary asplnuiona 
are l^ no means confined to these last. 
Women of the present day have a perfect 
mania for l>ook writing. As an English re- 
viewer declares, no woman seems to think 
her education complete, till she has acat a 
manuscript novel or poem to the editor ot 
some leading periodica]. The great mistake 
of thede aspirants is, that instead ot testing 
their powers first on a modest essay, or a 
simple story for cliUdren, they plunge liead- 
long into a three vidome novel, and« of 
course, break down at the very start Littlo 
as ordinary readers marf reaUxe the faot, 
novel writing is the very highest branch of 
prose literature, and ranks next to draraatia 
and epic composition, m its demands upon 
the creative fiioulties. There is not one per- 
son hi a thousand likely to sucoeed In tmoh 
on nndertdiing, and, hence, the reason why 
so many female aspirants for literary honora 
make ridiculous failures, and brnMc contempt 
upon the effmfg of tho sex. Tiio mere sns* 
pfoion of fomate anthonhip will prctjudtoe 
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many people against a book, b^ore they 
know anything else about it— a pre»)udice for 
which the folly of pretenders who Mm at 
what is above their powers, must be held re 
sponsible, and which only an established 
reputation like thai ot Charlotte Bronte or 
the author of Adam Bede is sufficient to or- 
^come. It is this prejudice which leads so 
many female authors to Teil their first effurta 
under masculine names, as ilie only chance 
to get fair j)1ay-^a nractice which has the 
sanction of such remarkable precedents as 
Ourrer Bell, George Elliott, and Geoige Sand. 
Public opinion as to the merits of ordinary 
(bmale writers, is pretty generally divided 
between two dasseB— those who take it for 
granted that anything penned by women is 
sheer nonsense, and those undiscrirainating 
Hilary prigs, whose blind veneration for 
everything in print, leads them to eutertain 
a mighty re^>ect for the intellect of any 
ooontry miss who has sent a copy of verses 
to the nearest village newspaper. Bven a 
really clever female writer must, at certain 
poiods of her career, run the gauntlet of 
both classes of critics, and before she can 
vindicate her claim to the respect of the one, 
ran the risk of being made ridiculous by the 
exaggerated and undiscriminaling applause 
of the other. There are some people, such 
SB country critics and professors in female 
colleges, who think the mere fact of having 
written a book, is enough to cover its author 
with immortal glory— no matter whether 
the book be Milton^s Piradise Lost, or one 
of Miss Braddon*s novels— it is all one to 
them. The silent contempt of people, who 
won't read your productions, is really less 
annoying than the stupid Veneration oi those 
who, if they read, can not understand them, 
for the former is at least a negative and un- 
aggressive sort of ii\)ury, while the latter 
becomes a positive wrong by making one 
seem a pretender, in spite oi oneself. Sui> 
pose for instance, my fair reader, that you 
have been induced, for some better reason 
than a mere desire to see your name flour- 
ishing in the papers, to write and publteli a 
book. It may be that you are conscious of 
having written a very poor book — a mean 
story, perchance, of which yon are heartily 
ashamed, and which you were only induced 
to publish, because you were sorely in want 
Ainds, and the editor of some fifth-rate mag* 



adne, with a large dreulation among Jour- 
neymen labours and servant girls, offered a 
good prize for your performanco. It may be 
that you are particularly anxious to keep 
the secret of your authorship, and to men- 
tion it in your presence is like talking of the 
gallows to a man whose father has beea 
hung. The idea of having written that silly 
story (you have grown a good deal abler 
since it was published) hangs over you like 
a night-mare, and you are never alfowed to 
forget it. Qo wherever you will, you an 
heralded as the lady that has written a book. 
You are invited to visit some friends in a 
distant part of the country, where neither 
you nor your writings have ever been heard 
of before, and where you fondly hope to 
keep the latter in the backi^ound, so that 
you may, for once, escape the necessity of 
figuring as a blue-stocking. But, unluckily, 
some injudicious friend at home, with worn 
taste than intentions, happens to liave an 
acquaintance in the place to which you are 
going, and thinking to do you a great ser- 
vice, sits down and writes of your projected 
visit to his town, informing him, at the same 
time, tliat you are a lady of remarkable lit- 
erary attainments, and once had a story pob- 
lished in the " Weekly Repository of Moral 
Reading." This person spreads what he 
has learned from your maladraU ami, and 
when you arrive at your destination yon 
find yourself already known as the lady that 
has ** written a lK>ak of not less than three 
hundred pages." You go to a ball the night 
after your arrival, and soon become nncom- 
fortably conscious that everybody is watch- 
ing you, aud that some of the company are 
quietly expecting a little amnsement at your 
expense. The men all stand off,afhud to 
approach you, thinkbag they would have to 
talk about books and metaphysics to so 
learned a lady— and we all know tliat men 
don't go to balls to talk metaphysk», any 
more than ladies go there to talk to each 
other. You stand toying with your fhn, and 
feel so foolish that it would be hard to make 
your situation more uncomfortable ; yet this 
is done by some one in the company who 
pretends to a great deal ot sowtr f<w«, and 
who brings up a person with fimuidable red 
whiskers— probably the editor of the village 
newspaper, or present of some female col* 
iQge, and introduces vou to him «by your 
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mm dd phone, as the anthor of *^ Flonbel, 
the Lost Maiden of BUIndale.*' Everybody 
looks very complacent at this stroke of pol- 
icy, and feeHng sntisfled that the right thing 
has at hist been done, in brhiging two sndh 
congenial spirits together, yon are lelt to the 
mercv of your companion, who, having post- 
ed hunself for the occasion, quotes newspa- 
per poetiy and extracts from your own pro- 
doctions till you wish yourselt a man that 
7«>a might pall his nose. Fhially, when lie 
bids you good-nlglit, as the assembly is break- 
big up, and yon begin to liope tlial your 
troubles are over for that evening, he caps 
the climax of your woes by asking you, in 
a loud voice, so as to l)e overheard by every- 
body in the house, to write some poetry for 
bis paper! Ton Oeel the more inclined to 
resent this injury, because you know it nev- 
er enters his ,head to think of paying for 
your productions : he takes it for granted 
that tlie glory of appearing in the Bump- 
kinsville Gazette ought to be sufficient re- 
muneration for your labors. Next day he 
oomes to bore you tor two hours, and calls 
again in the afternoon to take you out driv- 
ing. Everybody turns to look as you pass 
through the village, and when you meet the 
sarcastic Miss MacBee, tiding with the fas- 
tidious Mr. MacDee, you cannot help per- 
ceiving that they appear highly amused as 
they pass you, and that they are going to 
•ay something satirical as soon as you are 
out of sight. Evcu here your troubles do 
not end. lu the next issue of the Bump* 
kinsville Qazette there will appear an edito- 
rial notice of the *' gifted young authoress 
DOW sojourning in our city,'' or, worse still, 
in the poet's comer some doggerel lines to 

Miss , signed with the red whiskered 

editor's initials, and you niay'consider your- 
self happy if he docs not take it into his 
bead to make love to you. 

Nor are country editors and female college 
professors the only persecutors you have to 
encounter. Some digr, when you teel par- 
ticularly inclined to be indolent, there oomes 
a delegation fh>m Miss Aspasia William's 
select scliool, to inform you that the young 
ladies are going to have a May party next 
week, and you are expected to write speech- 
es in verse, of a hundred lines each, for the 
May Queen, Flora, and four personified sea- 
sons. Then comes Miss Cecelia Dunn, with 



a request that you will write acrostics on the 
names of twelve fiivoHte authors in her al- 
bum. Tou are constantly annoyed by perl 
school misses for comic or sentimental com- 
positions on subjects of theh^own choosing 
to bo read as their own productions, at pul^ 
lie examinations, while some fond mamma 
makes the modest request that you will ceach 
her daughter to write poetry. In short, the 
annoyances eataned by a small literary rep^ 
utatlon are incalculable, tliough these ace 
counterbalance if one sueceeds in the pro* 
fession by greater and equally nomerous ad- 
vantages. 

The great besMi^ of aoonymous writing is 
to protect one a^nst bores and the other 
annoyances of a small reputation, till one 
can claim the advantages of a great one. 
Under all dnmnistanoes, it is wisest to feel 
one's ground first, before advancing boldly 
upon it, and for a timid or reserved person 
there is nothing like a pseudonym, which 
throws a veil over one's identity, and stands 
like a tower of defense to shield one's pri- 
vate life fh>m the invasions of public curi- 
osity. If by the public were meant merely 
that vague assembly of individuals which 
makes up tlie world at large, one would care 
very little about it, save in so iar as one's In- 
terest was concerned in pleasing its taste ; 
but each one of us has a little world of his 
own, bounded by the circle of his personal 
acquaintance, and it is the criticism of thli 
public that literary novices dread. Within 
this circle there is always some one individ- 
ual who, to young (toalo writers in particu- 
lar, is the embodiment of public opinion. 
One could not write a line without wonder- 
ing what this person would think of it, if 
the blessed anonymous did not come to one's 
aid. Safe l>ehind this shield the most Umld 
writer may express himself with boldness 
and independence. This I take to be Uia 
only legitimate use of anonymous writing. 
An honorable man or woman will never use 
a fictitious name as a mask for the utterance 
of things to whtoh he onght to be eithoar 
afVaid or ashamed to fix his own. 

Tltough there are trials and difflcullles al- 
tendiug even the most honorable professlona 
in which women can engage, this is no ar- 
gument against their entering the lists with 
resolution and perseverance, when occasion 
demands it Home and society are the !•- 
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^timato and nattinil spheres of woman, bat 
where fate has denied one the cherialied 
privilege of being taken oare ot the next beat 
thing tfhe can do is to take care of herself. 
We have all koown women who, without a 
stiver of their own in tlie world, continned 
somehow, by dint of sponging and a oertala 
sort of gracefbl Imposition upon their friends, 
to fare as well as the richest and gmndetaia 
the liuid. Ko one can toll how they maa^ 
«ga it, bat, like the lilies of the field, they toil 
not, neither do they spin, yet SokMion, In all 
his gh)ry, was not arrayed iike one of tbeae. 
And the very women who lead this sort of 
existance are the obos that feel most oom- 
likiOtfaily the saperiority of their positioa ia 
aociety over that of their less Ibrtaimte sis- 
ters who have to work for a living, while, In 
feality, they are far less rospectable thas the 



honest servant girl, who eats her l»x>wtt 
bread and owes no man a '' thank 'oe" for 
it The most despised pro^sssion in wklch 
a woman can engago, it it be liat tlmt of % 
kitchen acnllion, is more respectnble by ^ 
tlian a position of cnagio^ de^Midence, or 
even of magniUcent sponging a pan tkoaa 
to wfaoso protection siie has no special cAalm. 
Independence is not particalarly to be de- 
sired tor a woman, if she has tlK)Se to whoa 
she can legitimately look for snpport and 
protection ; but even then it is <^en better 
to help by a Uttle honest labor of one's own 
than to hang a dead weight upon the hands 
of an aged Ikther or an invalid linahand, and 
lead a starvling, beggarly life at home, for 
ttie poor grandeur of not having it said tliat 
oae is obliged to work lor a living. 
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The Doagia?, knlghtliect of old. 

In bis last Jonrneyinfir 
Wore at Ms b«srt, taosMd ta gtM, 

ThekMitofBniMbS* King. 

Thfon/sh Pi^tm Uods to PslMttntt 

Befall what peril might. 
To lay that heart on Christ his ihrino. 

He jonmeyed day and night. 

By night and day, a weary way. 

Of Tif^l «ndof figlit, 
Wkvfe wter rssooe came by day, 

Nor eTar roat by uighL 



And one hj one the vriUrt apeara. 
Were stHakao frooi bU aide. 

And one by one his heavy teara. 
Pell for the brave who died. 

Till fierce and black around his track. 
He saw the combat close, 



And counted but a single swonl. 
Against oncoanted fbes. 



He drew the caoket fh)ra his breast. 

He bared his solemn brow. 
Oh ! foremoat of the knightlieat. 

Go firat in battle, now 1 

When leoda my Lord of Braee, tbe awoM 

Of Dooglaa shall not stay, 
Forward 1 we meet at Christ his feet. 

On Paradise to-day ! 

The casaet flashed, the battle clast^ed, 

Thnnderad and roUed away, 
Aod dead above the heart Of Bnco 

The heart oi Dooglaa lay. 

Loyal i Methinks the aotiqae mould. 

Is lost or theirs alone, 
Who sheltered Freedom's heart of gold, 

Like Don-las with their own. 
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Few of those enviable ^man be!ng§ 
known as Natnralhts— enviable, because 
the'r chosen pursnlt is so abs^irblng as to oo- 
cnpy them wholly, so satisfying as to pr^ 
dude the disappointments which attend on 
business, politics, literatnre, art, in ffect any 
other human avoonlfon ; and because it is 
totally inexhaustible — hare selected a tnore 
Interesting isection of the world's snrfiMse fbr 
their explorations than Mr. Oolllngwood** 
He went to the countries which most pro- 
fusely teem with life, and sailed over the seas 
which also abound in It— myriad*formed, 
most wonderlhl, and beautlfbl ; his researches 
only teaching him how infinitely beyond 
knowledge are the riches of creation, how 
incessant, multitudinous, delightfhl, are the 
objects of interest presented by such a voy- 
age. Even between Marseilles and Hong- 
kong, comparatively well known as are the 
lands and seas, it is deligbtfVil to knger in his 
compony ; changing the verdurous delta fbr 
thc arid desert plain, and this again for the 
piled-np, barren rodcs of Arabia-*-which in 
turn give place to the green and smilhig ibr- 
tility of the palm-groves of Ceylon, and the 
Inxunant islands of Penang and Stngapore ; 
then, after a week's voyhging— evwy hom* 
brifiglng something to add to tban^turaiiit^ 
store of knowledge*— the sceM changes, and 
he is wAlking through the cocoa-nut groves 
and the cinnamon-gardens «f Ceylon, en)oy- 
hig a prospect, •* as though the view tywn 
Richmond HUl bad been transported to a 
tropica) dime, with all the voluptuous ac- 
Oompanbnents of * garden in Paradise.'* 
Whatci sight to witness must have been a 
certain oalm in the Indian Ocean, whea *^ the 
sea was like an asnre mirvor, polished, spot- 
less, and brilliant, in which the slightest 
mote would have seemed a flaw, but out of 
^hi^, from time to time, shoals of 'flying- 
fishes, like flooks of little white birds, emerg- 
ed, with a sptash and a whir, lik^ a covey of 

* Bumbles ol a Naturalist on tbe Hboiiet and Wa- 
ters of i|io Chiii4 Sea. By Cntbbert Colhuifwood, 
M.A.. M.B., 0ac6n., y.L.B. Ac. John Mttrray. 



partridges dropphig one by one into the 
water; again, Mke a shower of canister or 
grape, and leaving only a few ripples, wbieb 
presently sabslded. The sky was filled with 
noble cumaii, of various shades ot whka, 
arranged In soocessive layers from the aenith 
to the horteon, and so crystal clear was the 
atmosphere, that those most distant weie as 
well defined ast thoso nearly overhead ; awl 
even the clouds below tbe horiaum were 
sharply cut agaiastthe seit-line. It was KlEe 
a lioble temple whose flooor wttS lapis^Humli, 
and whose roof was infinity.'* 

At Penang, the Travellers' Tree is fonnd 
in great numbers ; also another wonderftd 
natural prodtietion, known as the fsee-leaM 
Of carioAtnre plant, every leaf of which ex- 
hibits upon its blotched surface a aeries of ve- 
markable cailcature-reaemblances of the hiH 
man &ce. One of these trees in thegaidcn 
of 'Guetave Dore, Mr. CotlingWood reoMrha, 
woaldbea fortune to him, supplying l»im 
with a aever-failing fand of grotesque phyf 
iognomy, ft'Om which he might ilioatmle 
every work written fay Bwifl or Didtens, by 
Rabehiis or Cervantes. On exploring the iS' 
land «f Pratas, fbnr days' earl fh>m Hong- 
kong, the tMveler saw great numbers of the 
gaanet. This great blld {Sula Btmima\ ^f 
which great numbers breed anavally on the 
Basa Roek,.Fhrth of Forth, measures fimr 
feet ten kiches across the whi^ and two 
Aet nine from the beak to the wedge^aped 
taU, and is oommoa to all theaa. iskkoda* It 
ffiea heavily and low, and fbarlesriy vp- 
proaMies witlun gttasboi. Pratas Iriand is 
lormed 'upon a dangetfauaeasii taef, and 
forms a nfhge and re8ting'ph|ee,fi>r great 
nopibeiB of . birds, flying, thorn . the. mahiland 
of China to gdnttsas^a remsilmhle i^aoe, 
fiah hi anl^ai^ fi>r the natmalist^aDd tilth 
wheae'existODcethoCliiniiBedonot aippcar 
to have been acqiiainte<;l untt! 140t A.D., ^'^ a 
ciroumstance tvhioh does not speak wmtfb 
im the naval enterprise f>l alMK^te-winhad 
possesBcd tiio marinerfa coctpaai lor po OMUiy 
ce^uunea.'* The ahoil^aal tehabitania mn 

(W) 
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described as unlike most orientals, being 
friendly, good-natured, averse to stealing and 
cheating, and very intelligent, a race wortliy 
of their beautlAil dwelling-place, which was 
discovered for Europe by the ' Portuguese, 
and colonised by the Dutch. Mynheer did 
much good in his time there — elevated the 
people, iustructed them in the Ohriatlan re- 
ligion, prohibited fighting, made the educa- 
tion of their children compulaoiy ; hi short, 
held a benignant rule, whidii was cut sliort 
by an attaeic of the neighboring scml-dvil- 
ia#Hl Chinese. The present condition of the 
Island, though it is now open to western en- 
terprise, Is a sad cotttrast The western side 
is occupied by Ohtnese. Tne eastern rises 
into a range of loHy mountains, in whose re- 
oeflses dwell the aborigines, with here and 
there a small community of Oliinese, in awe 
of their savage ndghbora From the shores 
of the lagoon, where land-cratw march about, 
each holding up its single large and delicate- 
ly tinted cUw before its eyes, with a serio- 
oomic air of defence, to the innermost re- 
oesses of the hills, animal life in its strang- 
est forms abounds, and the insect world in 
particuhir Is lavishly represented. Bhrds are 
scarce^ probably because there is so little 
wood. Horses and asses are unknown ; a 
small breed of buffalo being the only large 
domestic animal. The oee of the towing- 
net in the Formosa Channel brought to light 
numerous beautiful and delicate oceanic an- 
imals, among them one specimen of the 
much discussed ntidilNranch, the little pm*- 
ple ghracus. At Kelung, several curious 
caverns exist, the largest of which it was 
said to be impossible to explore; consequent- 
ly, Mr. Colllngwood explored it, and found 
it lofty and spadous, with sandstone roof 
and floor, presenting no indications of any 
^poeit likely to contain organic remains. 
On examining the walls by the aid of a 
magnedlam light> they were found to be ten- 
anted by spiders and crickets, which must 
have crept In from the exterioi*, as they pos- 
sessed perfect ^es, although the place b to- 
tally dark. What could have induced these 
creatures to go and live in a cavera, whose 
rocky walls mete perfectly bare, and drip- 
ping with water, it is difficult to conceive. 

The cofld-nJaet at Kelung are worked in 
a^FCiy pri mi t i ve manner. Koshaitsaresimk. 
voritanyBiacliineiyused; tbecooHeepick 



the coal, and convey it out of the woridng 
in small baskets, and in almost infinitesimal 
quantities at a time. The mines are exolit- 
siveiy worked by Chinese coolies under Chl» 
nese authorities, foreign interference being 
Jealously guarded againsi; their resources, 
tlif^refore, an; both undeveloped and un- 
known. From KehiBg, Mr. Collininrood 
and his party, though strongly dissuaded by 
tlie coast people, made an expedition to the 
lieautlAil mountain-range, and visited an ab- 
original tribe called Kabalans. These peo- 
ple they found to be a superior kind of sav- 
ages, whom, on the whole, they preferred to 
the Chinese. They are entirely isohUed wHh- 
in theh- own village, and there is no meant 
of discovering how they became separated 
from the other tribes. Their visitors found 
no indksation of any religious ideas among 
them, and no trace of written language. The 
contrast between the teeming luxuriant 
beauty of nature, the curious and exqulaife 
objects which sea and shore alike offered In 
endless protusion to the explore, and the 
debased condition of humanity, is quite as 
remarkable in these experiences of China as 
in any narrative of African travel. Indeed, 
as a matter of taste, one is disposed to pre- 
fer the numerous varieties of savages of 
wliom Captains Grant and Bp^e, and Sir 
Samuel Baker, tell tis such queer stories, to 
say nothing of Llvlngstone*s estimable Ma- 
kalolos, to these swarming pe<H>le, whose in- 
dustiy and civilisation. In a merely material 
sense, seem to make thdr depravity and hi- 
htnnanity, and the sickening silliness of their 
superstition, all the more revolting. Here is 
one, among countless instances of their bru- 
tality. •* Havhig passed the port of Wo-aung," 
says the author, ''there is nothingto see up- 
on the low banks, and the only thing wortkgr 
attention was a sight only too common in 
China: lying on the mud, clothed, just ss 
he had been cast up by the remorseleB 
stream, was a dead Chinaman, and over him 
werestandlng ravenous dogs, derouring the 
carcass, and fighting over the unconsctous 
victim as they would over a bone— the hff- 
ger driving away the smdler, and dS^shig 
his munle into the nbs of the unfortunate 
corpse. And people were working in the 
fields vHthin a stone's throw of this disgust- 
ing sight- 
Some of t)ie most hitereethng and curioui 
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details of the author*8 explomtions relate to 
tlie ooral reels. The Fiery Cross Reel; Id 
particular, afforded lifm intense pleaeare; 
and lie says of bis first ramble oyer tlie reef, 
that it is never to be forgotten. Here was a 
Bcene to wbicli no poet or painter could do 
JustSoe, studied at two Iktlioiiis depth, as the 
boat drifted slowly over the crystnl-clsar sea, 
cuidbturbed by the slightest ripple, and the 
ship's anchor was to be seen among the 
blockb of coral seventy feet down in the wa- 
ter. '* Glorious masses of living -coral strew- 
ed the bottom: iounense globular madre- 
pores—vast overhanging musbroom-shaned 
expansions, complicated ramlflcations of in- 
terweaving branches, mingled with smaller 
and more delicate species— round, finger- 
Bhaped, horn-shaped, and umbrella ibrm— 
lay in wondrous confUsion ; and these parot- 
ed witli every shade of delicate and brilliant 
coloring— ^rass green, deep blue, bright yel- 
low, pure white, rich buff, and more sober 
brown, altogether formbg a kaleidoscopic 
effect of form and color unequaled by any- 
thing I had ever beheld. Here and there, a 
lai^ oiam-shell (Ohama) was wedged in be- 
tween masses of coral, the gaping, sigzag 
mouth covered with the projecting mantle 
of the deepest Prusstan-blue ; beds of dark 
purple, long-sphied echini, and the thick 
black bodies of sea-cucumbers (HblathurM)^ 
varied the aspect of the sea-bottom. In and 
out of these coral proves, like gorgeous birds 
hi a forest of trees, swarm the most beaud- 
fhlly colored and grotesque fishes, some of 
an intense bhie, others bright red, others yel- 
low, black, salmon colored, and every tint 
of the rainbow, curiously barred, and brand- 
ed, and bearded, swarming eveiywhere hi 
little shoals, every moment new species more 
striking than the last coming into view." 
Over all, the illimitable tropical sky ; around, 
unbroken Calm, but not without the reootd 
of tempest and danger, for the timbers of a 
wrecked ship shew phiinly under theslill, 
translucent waves ; and they read her name 
upon theoL Bfae was the Meenchaum, when 
^e floated above the coral, whose myriad 
inhabitants are swarming about her ruins 
now, and covering them with Incalculable, 
inconceivable life. 

Kr. CoUingwood made a remailut^ dis- 
covery mi the Fiery Cross Reef of some ac- 
tiniae of enormbus size and novd habits. H)e 



observed lit a shallow spot a large and bean- 
tifbl convoluted mass, of a deep bine color, 
which he at first supposed to be a coral ; but 
on feeling it, the peculiar tenacious loach of 
a sea-anemone made him withdraw his band,, 
to which shreds of blue tentaeles adhered. 
He tlien perceived that this was an immense 
aetinla, measuring, when expanded, twotbet 
in diameter ; the tentacles small, numeroue, 
of a deep blue c(^r, tlie teataeuhir ridge 
fblded, so as to conceal tbe entrance to the 
dlgesdve cavity. He made frequent visits 
to tlie spot where this splendid zoophyte 
was fixed, and each time saw a pretty Utile 
fish, with a bright orange liead and white 
and orange body, b€»vering about it. This 
made him suspect someconneetlDn between 
tbe anemone and the little fish ; a supposi- 
tion which he sobeequently verified at La- 
buan, where he diaeovered that this Hwcles 
of fish haunts the immediate neighborliood 
of tiie anemone in great numbers. A very 
few day* brought Mr. CoUingwood a te 
diflbent experleaoe; a soath-west monaoon 
set in ; and after three days and nights of 
continuous peHlf a soperh but temble wa- 
terspout formed two shipe^ lengths astern, 
and slowly crossed the vessers wake. '' The 
long, black, flexible pipe was dearly defined 
upon the murky background, slightly untto- 
laling — BOW straight, now somewhat serpen- 
tine— the l>road, fhnneMiaped top descend- 
ing fh>m a dense cloud, and the terminating 
point partially concealed in a whhipooi be- 
low. From the un>er part, and from the 
edges of the spout, could be seen the water 
streamUig down in torrents; while tiie aea 
below was laslnd into iMim, and a spina 
eddy of turbulent and Ibamhig water, rishig 
above the level of the sea in tlie form of an 
hiverted basket, received the pohit of thn 
spout te the ontilde of tiiia vortex, tlie 
waters oonld be diatinetly seen whhrUng 
madly round from left to right with groat 
rapidity; imd the wh^ pbenomenoe^ 
cloud, spout, vortex, and all—nioved BH^ei- 
tically onward, and, havhig lastedidiont five 
mUiutes, gradually fkded away^agrave and 
impressive sight, wliich will notsoon be eras- 
ed firom my memoiy." 

The low Jnngle«>vered sbocui d Labnaii 
hide innumefaMe ottfecta of intmreit totfan 
naturaUet. The generalaspeotof the island 
is desolate, tint the nneiearad portfton Im 
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peculiar beauties. The trees are magalficent, 
standing in serried, unbroken ranks, vocal 
"With the loud chirp of tlie dcade, and tlie 
hum of innumerable beetles and oth<*r in- 
sectSv in which the island is very rich. Giant 
eamphor trees rise to the height ot two hun- 
dred feet, and their mere stumps are ol^eets 
of^ouder for their mssstveness, with enor- 
mous wings or buttresses, whidi require 
long dajTs of hewing to separate tjiem ttom 
their roots, which could be traced tortuous- 
ly winding through the soil for sixty yank 
fh)m the tree, and even at that distance were 
as thick as a man's thigh. '' Nowhere," says 
Mr. Coliingwood, ** have I aeen such glori- 
ous jungle as in the island of Labuan.*' In 
Ihis dense luBgle long lay concealed the min- 
eral resources of Labuan; but they have 
been, discovered, and though the first attempt 
at utilisii^ them proved tmsuccess^l, there 
is no reason to doubt that the present coal 
company will eventually prosper. The cam- 
phor trees are imaiensely productive, cam- 
phor being found in them in puie ciystalliae 
masses, and with it an cesential oil known 
as camphor oil, which is believed by some 
to be camphor in an imperfectly formed con- 
dition. Bonth-west of the great coal-mine, 
la a deep n^iSah of the jungle,, a petroleum 
spring has been discovered^ which Mr, Col- 
iingwood visited. Along the road, the abund- 
ance of life maniftsted itself to the natunal- 
1st— as the monkeys sported, the birds sang, 
and shiili cicadaa made the Ibreet echo, beau- 
tilul butterflies flitk^d across thq open glades, 
aoai4et*bodied dragon^flies shot hither and 
Uiilh^ like p$inted airows; and now and 
then, tikoeek extraorcUirary insects, the MmUti 
r0fV»00a and the walkiog-sticds (P/uuma), 
warcely distinguisbablfi Cbom green twigs, 
rewarded bis aerutiay. The pmibsion of 
objeetsof interest which abound in the is- 
land ia bewilderio^^here the naturalist may 
Mvel anid strange qiecica of monkeys, and 
«^[>eeia4y the proboscis monk«y» Birds are 
ttuiaenMis and beaotiftil, and the lisard tdbes 
awann, especially th» harailess and familiar 
apeoifla kBowa,i\?oaittanote, as the *^chiok- 
flfaflck.'- The iguana iaalao common, and 
chameleons abound. Labuan is more ftee 
itom aerpenla than the mainlands still they 
are numeroua, and oeoasioiially v#nomons. 
The cobra is Aoi tmoommon^ and pythons 
Hiti'haga.diinaniotia h»ve 8«metlioBs been 



killed by residents. ScorpioBs and centipe- 
des abound, also large and very beautitnl 
beetles. The lepldopterous insects of La* 
buan cannot vie with those of South Ame- 
rica, either in size or beau^, bat there are a 
great number of consklerable interest and 
striking appearance ; but one needs skill and 
pati^ice for their capture, and most follow 
them &r into the jungle. The carpenter-bee 
is found here, and spiders of great siae and 
ingenuity weave their gigantic webs in the 
jungle. The maarine productiona are innum- 
erable, ranging from the asterias to alliga- 
tors, the latter being particularly large and 
ferocious. One alligator, killed on the river- 
bank, was found to have a digested, ball in 
bis stomacb, consisting of the body of a 
man, the bones all broken, and the clothes 
all rolled i^ with the flesh in a scarcely dis- 
tinguishable mass. 

In Sarawak, on Miss Burdett Coutts*s 
plantation, Mr. Coliingwood s&w the flying- 
squurel, the kubotig of the Malays, a strange 
little creature, which he describes thus: 
*' The animal came streaming through the 
air from a distant clump of trees, its flank 
membraues extended, and its long tail 
stretched out behind, and with a grac^l 
sailim; motion at length anived at a tall tree- 
trunk which had been left in the middle of 
the cleared jungle, on the lower part of which 
it alighted. The animal then began to ascend 
the trunk in a spiral direction, running a lit- 
tle way at a time, and then stopping. Hav- 
mg reached the branches, it selected one, 
along which it crept till it reached the ex- 
tremity, when it suddenly UuncUed itself in- 
to the air, and glided away on ou^retched 
wings in the dhrection of another tall tree 
about a hundred and fiity yards distant, 
gradually descMiUng as it proceeded, and fin- 
ally alighting upon the lower third of the 
trunk, Again it crept up the branches, and 
figain it cast itself off, making this time for 
a more distant tree, when it was lost to view 
in the jungle/' The skins of these animals 
are very much valued ; and in many places 
they are abundant. Coal Point, in Labuan, 
is called' by the Malays Tanjong Kulong^or 
the Cape of FlyUig-sqt^irrels, fh>m the num- 
ber of them which formeii/ existed there; 
but Mnoe the outting down of the jun^^ hi 
the pfogTiBss of the works, they have veiy 
materially dhnii^ushed in numbers. 
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At Singapore, tropical vegetation may be 
Been in all its beauty and perfection ; and 
there may be seen representatives of all the 
races of the East and West, Europeans and 
Asiatics all alike bringing with them their 
manners and customs, their religions, their 
costumes, unchanged—a picturesque com- 
bination Fuch as scarcely any other place 
can afford. Mr. Collingwood believes the 
" tiger-stories" of Singapore to be grossly 
exaggerated : if the islind ever was infested 
with those terrible animals, it is not so at 
present; the roads, at all events are pcrlect- 
ly safe not only from the tiger, but also from 
robbery or violence. The insect tribes are 
numerous and beautiful ; and Singapore is 
the home par excellence of the mimosa plant: 
it grows about six inches from the ground, 
and seems to be constantly in flower in that 
strange climate, which has no seasonal 
changes. Brush your loot over tlie luxuri- 
ant little plant as you pass by, and the whole 
bush seems to disappear, and you look back 
for it almost in vain ; the leaves have all 
closed up, the stems become depressed, noth- 
ing is left but a few withered sticks upon the 
grass ; try to pluck a spray, and it lades be- 
tween your fingers. The numerous islands 
about Singapore afford a rich and almost un- 
explored region for the marine zool(>gi8t; 
and the harbor is frequently quite luminous 
at night from the multitude of noctiluea. In- 
land, the natural products are numerous and 
valuable; first comes the nutmeg tree, a 
plant which once promised wealth to the set- 
tlement, and also to Penang ; but the plant- 
ations were destroyed by all-pervading 
bli>cht, supposed to have Ibeen caused by 
over-manuring. Cotton, cofiee, and sugar- 
cane were alike promising, and alike disap- 
pointing ; and gutta-percha and the cocoa- 
not have taken their places as the staple pro- 
duce of Singapore. 

Jir. Coilmgwood gives an interesting ac- 
count of Idanila, dwelling particularly upon 
the beauty oi the women, and their strong 
contrast to the appearance of the Malays 
and Chinese. The dilapidated condition of 
the ci^ ia referable to the great earthquake 
of 1868, when, as in most of these frightfVd 
cases, the awfhl destruction was completed 
in less than a minute. No particular warn- 
ing was given ; the preceding thunderstorm, 
tkoogh a blaze of several hours* duration, 



was not exceptional. In the cool of the 
evening, two distinct shocks were felt : the 
first, an earth-wave from north to south ; the 
second, an earth- wave from east to west. 
Then the buildings fell in all directions, 
burying hundreds beneath the ruins. The 
cathedral roof opened wide with the first 
shock, but seemed, as the wave passed by, to 
subside into its original position, and close up 
again; but the transverse wave brought it 
all crashing to the ground. **The other 
churches,'' says the author, '* also suffered 
frightfully ; and it most unhappily happened 
that it being the hour of vesper, the church- 
es, of all places the most unsafe, were more 
or less occupied by people. Priest and peo- 
ple alike were buried in the ruins, many, of 
course, killed ; others only maimed, but liv- 
ing, and their voices cotild be heard amid 
the stones and beams which covered the 
floor. Energetic efforts were made to relieve 
them, and water was conducted through the 
pipes of the broken organ ; but by degrees 
the voices ceased, and they were dead." It 
is strange to read of tiie people of Manila 
that they are merry and light-hearted in a 
scene of such utter insecurity. Let them 
repair and renovate as they may, safety and 
security can never be theirs. They know not 
the moment when the earth may [open and 
swallow them up in a general and wide* 
spread destruction. The bay swarms with 
sharks and sea-snakes. Durii^ a voyage of 
a year and half, the wonders of the deep un- 
folded themselves, lavishly indeed, to tba 
observation of the enthusiastic naluralisl, 
every page ot whose iiaiTidilM abounds with 
interest Now he watches the wondeiM 
horizontal rainbow,stretohins: over the China 
Sea; anon, he is gazing in absorbed delight 
on such ocean-marvels as these : " Two mag- 
nificent objects, of which one consisted ol 
five or six large Salpa-like bodloB, forming 
an oblique line, each one of a Mght and dd- 
icate green color, and with a huge, rieh, 
ruby spot, which shone in the water Mka 
oarbnncles. The other was a long oodto- 
Inted and deUcate cbahi, which might be 
compared to a necklace of dUmonds aet with 
brilliant rubies, the whole waving graoelU- 
ly in the cnnents of the water, Just as 
though Venus had dropped lier girdle as she 
rose from the sea.** Not a night passed dar- 
ing that voyage without Mr. Collingwood'a 
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looking out for luminons appearances, and 
making notes of liis observations. Singa- 
pore Harbor afforded him his best opportu- 
nities. There, as they pulled among the 
chipping, under a brilliant tropical sky, they 
left a fiery wake widening behind them. 
Every splash in the water was like a shower 
of diamonds, and a myriad of minute sparks 



leaped up whenever he took water in bis 
hands, and poured it back into the sea. On 
this most beautitul and interesting phenom- 
enon of luminosity, he famishes curious de- 
tails, and gives it as his belief, that organic 
luminousness exhibits itself with wonderM 
range over the whole animal kingdom. 



THE GAMBLER'S DAUGHTER. 
POUNDED ON PACT. 

BT MBS. 8. B. PECK. 



" How much farther will we have to go 
before we reach your home ? ** 

" Only a short distance. Here's my cave, 
where my boon companions meet and hold 
our wild revels." 

** I must admit, youVe chosen quite a ro- 
mantic situation. Those rugged, gray rocks, 
almost hid by those trailing vines, and those 
ivys, with their clustering blooms, look tru- 
ly beautifbl, while this wide, open-mouthed 
care, with its current of cold air rushing 
out, is really inviting, after the noonday 
glare and glitter of the city we have Just 
left-" 

" It was a fancy of my wife's, living up 
here on this wild mountain. Poor woman I 
She doubtless thought she could thereby 
wean me firom gambling. Her prayers grow 
longer as I become more and moi^ wedded 
to the fkscinating sport. My darlmg child, 
Maud, is so devoted to me that at times I 
feel tempted to take an oath never to touch 
another card again. Heigh ho I here^s Dan 
Weaver. I must introduce you to each oth- 
er. I ditt« say youTl take many games of 
catds together jret" 

After the introdootion had taken place the 
gambler conOnned. 



''As you are complaming of thirst, walk 
on ahead ; you'll soon reach the spring. Ton 
can rest there until we join yon." 

Turning to Ben Weaver, he said : 

*' Is my darling Maud well ? Has my wife 
wept much on account of my absence ? " 

'* Maud is as sportive as a young fawn. 
Your wife appears care-worn and broken- 
hearted. But who is this Frank Morton that 
Just left us ? He's a splendid looking chap. 
I dont remember when I saw such a huid- 
somely dressed fellow." 

" I met with him in Memphis — won anioe 
little sum of money Irom him. He's flush — 
Just come into a fortune. Has no near re- 
latives to overlook him. We gamblers have 
assumed the management of his affiiiis. I 
was determined to have the lion's share, and 
so have decoyed him up here for us to fleece. 
But come, I'm impatient to clasp my child 
to my bosom. We'll go by the spring, for 
Morton is there waiting for as." 

" Did you not have some misgivings aboat 
introducing such a handsomely dressed fel- 
low into your family ? Maud is just * sweet 
sixteen.' She seldom sees any young man^ 
except these rough mountain boya, and th^ 
are not the kind she'll be apt to mate with. 
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You know 8he*8 scot all your determination 
of character, and she'll be apt to marry the 
flrat man who strikes her Jancy." 

" Nonsense ! Maud is a mere child yet. 
Don't talk about her marrying I You lorget 
that as soon as I've won the fellow's money 
1 intend to send bim adrifL** 

" That's the way with you fathers. You 
never Know when your daughters are grown. 
But here we arc in sight of the spring. 
Stop I Look yonder I That city chap has 
never been to the spring yet ! Don't you 
see him hid behind that large rock, gazing 
spell-bound upon Maud, who has just filled 
her pitcher from the spring. No wonder he 
should be enamored with such a lovely pic- 
ture. Maud is more beautiflil than any city 
belle, and as pure as an angel. When in her 
presence I feel like blushing for mv sins.*' 

" Ben, 1 don't Know when I ever heard 
you moralize at such a rate 1 What's come 
over you ? Talk of my daughter marrying 
a gambler ! God torbid that such a calami- 
ty should ever befall my child. I've associ- 
ated with the demoniacal crew long enough 
to know that they are a set of low down 
thieves. As much as 1 idolize my child, I 
had as soon see her dead and buried as to 
see her drag out the miserable life— ah I if 
th^ truth must be told— that I've caused her 
mother to lead." 

Here Maud glanced up at her father. 
Quickly setting down her pitcher, she bound- 
ed up the i>ebbly path. With a joyous burst 
of welcome she threw her arms around her 
father's neck, and kissed him repeatedly. 
Frank Morton now stepped from his hiding 
place, and claimed an Introduction. Maud 
blnshed as she ciUight his gaze of ill-con- 
ceale^ admiration. As ihi' party walked to- 
wards the house she could but notice her 
father's unusual taciturnity. She was still 
more amazed when she saw bim listening 
eft<?li day to every word that passed between 
herselt and Morton. ^This Im^ !he efiect of 
making her study the cuaracter of tbcu- guest 
more closely. Unsophisticated girl as she 
was, she found nothing objectionable. Bhe 
thought Morton possessed the most musical 
ot voices, and that he was the most hand- 
some gentleman she had ever beheld. She 

«< Surely, he Is good and noble, or else 



father would never have brought him here 
to dwell with us." 

Morton could ill-conceal from her the love 
that was uiitrJiXTina: his evt^ry thought and 
action. Unconscionsly a new feeling had 
commenced fluttorin2:aboutlns heart. When 
she listened to bis burning wor<ls o( love she 
telt an ecstatic bliss that she had never lelt 
before. 

Forgetting the love of father and mother, 
she soon surrendered her whole love tc this 
stranger. They were seated at the spring 
when she promised Morton to marry him in 
spite of all opposition. 

Ben Weaver passed them on his way to 
the cave. As he entered, he fbimd the gam- 
bler there. He excitedly said : 

** It's just as I told you I Your daughter 
loves Frank Morton, and she'll marry him 
in spite of all opposition." 

** For God's sake hush ! You'll drive me 
mad I Haven't we just won the last cent 
the man had ? I lent him money this morn- 
ing to imy his passage on the cars back to 
Memphis. Do you suppost I'd let Maud 
marry a penniless gambler. 1 intend to 
start the fellow home this evening. No game 
of cards now. I must be gone. I'll meet 
you here to-morrow evening." 

The evening came. For once tlie gam- 
bler failed to keep his appointment A 
stormy scene had ensued when he left the 
cave and entered his house, for Morton had 
boldly stepped up to him, and asked of him 
the hand of his daughter. He heaped bitter 
curses upon him, and ordered him to leave 
his house forever. For once he looked with 
a cold eye upon Maud. He stamped his 
foot in rage, and ordered her to retire to her 
room. He then stink, overpowered with 
grief, upon llie nearest chair. 

He tailed to see the meeting of the lovers 
at .Maud's window. That night they eloped. 
In vain the gambler pursued them. 

Ben Weaver at last brought the news that 
they were marrieo. Tlie g!imhU»r wrung his 
hands together in agony, and i xciauinvl : 

"Cursed be the day that I brouglii Mor- 
ton to my house. He !:as robbed me oi my 
precious jewel O, that he had his gold 
back and I my daughter. She was ot more 
value to me than gold. My heart is almost 
broken. This trouble has aroused me from 
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my wild dreams. I am cured of my crazed 
infatuation for gambling. So help me God, 
I renounce it forever 1 O, €k)d ! can I eyer 
forgive my child for the step she has taken f 
Until time assuages my resentment, let her 



name never more be mentioned In ray pret- 
ence. My poor wife and myself share one 
common sorrow. If God will pardon me, I 
promise to make amends for the past** 



TO JAMBS MAURICE T^^^***^. 

BY WILL. H. THOMPSON. 



The bilto btve donned IheirgtraMiits of green splen- 
dor, 

The plains pot on the Rloiy of theU: flowers, 
Vsr off the moontalns fkde to t blue wonder, 

The doods Ue idle on their oatmost towers. 

In all thehearens there is no sonndor motion. 
In all the earth no voice of anything. 

No movement on the graj and silent ocean. 
The waves have ceased from all their sorrowing. 

Bot though the heavens put on a robe of gladness. 
And the warm world dreams on in speechless peace, 

II7 bitter heart has treasured up Its sadness. 
And cries against the Iktea, and will not cause. 

In gardens of the past m j sad soul lingers. 
No flowers she finds In anjr tender plot. 

She bears the storm-scars yet upon her fingers. 
But duet of any roses baa she not 

Down the dark past forever and forever. 
She hears the feet of the retreating years. 

She hears the washing of the sad, strange river. 
Bom of man's sorrow and of woman's tears. 

She sorrows deep, and never more rejoices. 
She sigbeth for the dear ones gone before. 

In memory's wilderness their holy voices 
Falter a little, and are heard no more. 

Why is it when all tender things are springing. 
And on the hiUs the blue wild Ulies blow. 

When birds have drowned the May-wind with their 
singing. 
My soul seeks silence to commune with woe f 

Why do the riven of my life ma ever 
Backward, to seek a still mere in a Usd 

Of silence, where the lotns ceasea never 
To drop its tender fhiit npon.the sandt 



Oh smiling lips, and rippling streams of laughter. 
The glory and the music ol old days I 

Oh throbbing heart of childhood, crying after 
The fiur off rainbows and the milky ways ! 

These are the echoes ttom a hind of wonders, 

Lying behind a dark sea, and a gale 
Moves on the waters, and the long wave thundeta. 

And the caves echo, and the forests wail. 

But one loved voice thrills ever through all lowly. 
And tender blowings of the morning land. 

More sweet than any wind-hsrp, and more holy 
Than any music of heavens highest band. 

Oh could I speak in words supremely tender. 
The love that wastes my heart with its long thirst* 

And let my soul go out in one broad splendor. 
One wave of glory like the primal burst 

Of sunshine, pouring from the mountaina. 
That laps the night from every gloomy lea. 

Painting triumphal arches o'er the fountains. 
And rolling welcome to the outmost sea I 

80 would I babble always like a river. 

Oh brother I of my tender love for you. 
And down the sad years ever and forever, 

BoUback your sorrowB»and pour the auBiBisn 
thron^i, 

\ 
And gladden all your life, and you would whisper. 

Over my grave in the sweet Ihture yean, 
** Come near him all low winds, and breath my vas|Mr, 

Come silent rain, and mingle with my tears," 

" And let us for the young head that Ilea hlddea. 

Sorrow alittSe, ere his name has fled 
From our remembrance." Then til unforMddeB, 

Let the flowers Idoom above the joat dead. 
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OUR INDIAN TRIBES. 

Less than three centuries have elapsed 
since the cavalier settlement at Jamestown 
and the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at 
Plymouth. And yet in that period what 
vast changes have been wrought on the 
AmericaD continent. 

This was then a new world to the Euro- 
pean. Immense forests covered its broad 
area, and populous tribes of Indians fished 
and hunted where now are bustling marts 
and waving harvest fields. In the present 
territory of New York were found the pow- 
erful Bix Nations, the earliest example of an 
American Confederacy. Pennsylvania and 
a portion of the acescent States were occu- 
pied by the peaceful Dclawares. New Eng- 
land had its remnant of Peqnods and Nar. 
ragansetts, Sf>uth Carolina was in possession 
of the Catawbas and 1 uscaroras, the latter 
of whom subsequently migrated northward, 
Georgia and Alabama were inhabited by the 
warlike Creeks and more civilized Chei'o- 
kees. The Chlckasaws were still further to- 
wards the setting sun, and the boundless 
prairies west of the Mississippi were the 
abode of Apaches, Comauches, Sioux, and 
the degraded Crow and Digger tribes. 

It is impossible to ascertain the aggregate 
nuinl)er of these numerous tribes. Very 
probably they did not exceed the present 
population of New York. 

From a variety of causes, however, they 
have steadily diminished, until now they aie 
less than a half million. A feeble remnant 
ol once powerful tribes have been colonized 
in the Indian Territory. Tiiese have been 
instructed in the arts of civilization, and 
have their churches and school houses. 
They send their delegate to Congress, and 
are pensioned from the national treasury. 
Theii*s is, at best, however, a sickly exis- 
tence, and they seem less at ease than when 
they built tlieir rude wigwams on the banks 
of the Etowah, and kindled their council 
fireB on the shores of tlie Savannah. 

The great body of Indians are in the 
northwest, and these tribes are far more sav- 



age and far more ferocious than any of the 
eastern tribes. They are just nowvnaking 
a desperate yet fruitless struggle against the 
advancing tide of western civilization. 

The construction of the Pacific Railroad 
seems to have aroused anew their enmity to 
the pale faces. Then the emigrant trains, 
olten poorly protected, ofier such Induce- 
ments to marauding that they have forgot- 
ten their usual caution, and with singular 
unanimity have rushed into a war with the 
whiles. Such a contest Is, of course, very 
unequal, and can only result, it sufficiently 
prolonged, in the utter extermination of 
their braves. But we imagine that before it 
reaches this consummation their dispirited 
leaders will beg for peace on any terms. 

The existing Indian disturbances in the 
northwest only constitute a single chapter 
in the history of the aborigines of this con- 
tinent. Indian wars form the staple of our, 
colonial history ; and from the organization 
of rhe Federal Government until the pres- 
ent hour we have had strife and bloodshed 
whenever and wherever the two races have 
been brought into contact. However well 
we may philosophize about the brotherhood 
of man, the records of Irontier warfare, ac- 
companied as it has been, by the indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of men, women, and chil- 
dren, show the fixed antagonism if not in- 
extinguishable enmity that exists betweea 
the red man and the white man. 

It may be that selfishness of the white 
man has as much to do In precipitating these 
conflicts as either the treachery of the In- 
dian or the mere instincts of the race. 

No conscientious man can wholly approve 
of the policy of the Government towards 
the Indian tribes. In the main generous and 
conciliatory, it has, nevertheless, at times, 
been alternately perfidious and vindictive. 
Claiming, by virtue of discovery, the right 
of eminent domain in the soil, we have, ai 
suited our convenience, and even caprice, 
expelled the Indian fVom his ancient inher- 
itance. This luLs sometimes chafed him to 
desperation, and Wyoming massacres have 

m 
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been the result. Then swift retribution has 
followed, and the wasted tribes have been 
pressed backward across the Father of Wa- 
ters, and even to the eastern gorges of the 
Bocky Mountains. 

We are not insensible to the bad qualities 
of the race. The lordly savage which draw- 
ing-rofMn poets depict in Iliawathian num- 
bers, or that juvenile artists portray in all 
the glory of flaunting feathers and embroid- 
ered moccasins, is a yhtj different being 
from the dark-browed bandit that prowls 
over the plains of Dacotah and Kansas, that 
be may prey on the California emigrant 
trains. The one is a flesh and blood reality, 
the other is, with rare exceptions, a figment 
of the fancy. 

And yet there have been noble specimens 
of untutored greatness amongst these chil- 
dren of the forest. They have had, except 
the Cherokecs and a few other tribes, no 
written language, and consequently no lit- 
erature. For the fine arXs they exhibit no 
aptitude. Still, they have had their orators, 
like Logan, whose eloquence stirs the soul, 
or like Weathersford, who speaks of the fal- 
len braves at Emuckfuu and Tohopeka as 
' thrillingly as Pericles of the dead at Mara- 
thon. Nor have they failed to produce war- 
riors of the highest genius. Red Jacket 
could not plan a campaign like Marlborough, 
nor did Osceola understand the principles of 
fortification like Yaubim. and yet both of 
them, with an undisciplined and badly 
equipped soldiery, kept at bay the triea vet- 
erans of our army. 

But the race, with its vices and its virtues, 
Is doomed. A few more years will witness 
its extinction. Not many years ago thatill- 
Atarred genius* the Milford Bard, drew a most 
striking picture of the lust Indian leaping 
into the waters of the Pacific. It was more 
touching even than Cauipbeirs representa- 
tion ot the Lost Man, for he was full of 
hope, 

And coQid defj the darkening uniTerM 
To (luench his immortality. 
Or shako tile traet In Qod. 

But the last Indian could only look regret- 
fully to the lost hunting-ijrounds and deso- 
late graves ot his fathers, and in the frenzy 
of despair plunge into the weltering waste 
ol waters. We should bi» rrjsd to indulge a 
more hopeful view of the destiny of these 



tnbes. We know the humanizing effects of 
schools and colleges. Above all do we cher- 
ish a profound conviction of the elevating 
influences of Christianity. But, at the same 
time, we remember the paralyzing infloence 
of perhaps one thousand years of nnmiti- 
gated barbarism. This, in connection with 
the deficient brain and the nomadic teoden- 
cies of the race, make us doubtful of any 
permanent impiovement of their condltioa. 

The Monnd-bnildei-s, who preceded them, 
have vanished from the light ot the sun, 
the Aztecs, who established that anomalous 
civilization in Mexico and Peru, have dis- 
appeared fVom the earth. So, too, we are 
constrained to believe that the conntrymoi 
of the gallant Tecumseth and the faithfd 
Mcintosh will, ere long, be numbered with 
the extinct races of mankind. 

In the meanwhile, the obUgaUons of char- 
ity, which is but the synonym of Christian- 
ity, should induce us to labor for their en- 
lightenment, as we have opportunity aad 
according to the measure of our ability. 



SOUTHERN AGRICULTURE. 

In common with every considerate friend 
of the South, we rejoice at the increased in- 
terest which has been awakened throughont 
our own section with reference to agrioil- 
ture in its various branches and departments. 
Conventions on a larger or smaller scale aie 
being held in difierent States, associattoni 
and societies are organized, addreaaes are de- 
livered, and experiments and their results 
are reported. 

Thi^ is a movement in the right direction, 
for there is no substantinl prosperity that is 
not based on a Judicious system of agricul- 
ture. Commerce derives its lifeblood from 
the soil, and mechanical Industry is larijely 
dependent on the products of the farm and 
dairy. Spain, with unrivalled natural ad- 
vantages, is impoyerished by a defective til- 
Inge, whilst Holland, which has been re- 
claimed from the German Ocean by means 
of dykes and canals, Is rich because of Its 
thorough and elaborate cultivation. 

We might find similar illustrations ne srcr 
home, but we forbear. We are glad, also, to 
observe a growing disposition to encourage 
agricultural fairs and industrial exhibitions. 
These annually recunin;^ festivals will stim- 
ulate producers to strive after the highest 
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excellence, and at the same time tbey will 
confer freah digni^ upon labor itaelf. 

Such a result is greatly needed in many 
communities, both North and South, where 
a scheming head is honored aboTe the toil- 
ing hand, and the dainty coxcomb is prefer- 
red to the honest albeit ungainly mechanic. 
We might mention a number of gentlemen 
who are aiding this movement, so full of 
promise to the South. We trust it will not 
be deemed invidious to speak of Cel. B. C. 
Yancey and Mr. Bancroft, ot Athens ; Da- 
vid Dicl^son and CoL D. W. Lewis, of Han- 
cock ; S. A. Echols, of Fulton, and Rev. C. 
W. Howard, of Bartow, as deserving of 
honorable mention for their zeal in this mat- 
ter. If half the attention bestowed on poli- 
tics was turned to agriculture and its kin- 
dred subjects the effect would be soon man- 
ifest in the ovQfflowing granaries of our far- 
mers and the plethoric purses of our mer- 
chants. 

' ■ > « 

• i^ The following lines were repeated to 
OS firom memory, by a lady friend, as one of 



the most permanent recollections of her 
early years. They were written by a naval 
ofQcer on the occasion of the burial of a 
comrade on one of the uninhabited isles of 
the Pacific. Their simple beauty justifies a 
reproduction of them : 

The palm gtorw ware their featherj ereat, 
The sea-dove bnilda her apicj nest, , 
And wUd flowers grow upon thy breast : 
Rest in thine isle— younfj hero, rest. 

What tho' npon the frairrant sod 

No sorrow-planted Jessamine nod. 

Nor maiden*a heart nor mother^ breast 

Shall burst above thy place of rest, 

Ne'er owned a hero of the wave 

A sweeter bower or lovelier grave. 

We*ve raised the cross and said the prayer. 

Each stolen a love-look ftom thy hatr; 

And Un^rin^ on the se^-beach nigh 

Drew back the last and saddest sigh. 

And when in Eastern climes a^in 

We see the snn to westward wane, 

We*U know that as he meets the wave 

His aettinc disc Is on thy grave. 
The palm groves wave their feathery crest, 
The sea-dove builds her sipcy nest. 
And wild flowers grow npon thy breast : 
Rest in tfalne tale— young hero, rest. 



§.4tt0viat piifireUang. 



Abe Our Fbbt Properly Clothed.— It 
la somewhat surprising that, with all our 
boasted improvements, we have not yet pro- 
duced^ a [Jropcr covering lor the foot Bar- 
tarous people, if their climate admits, go 
with bare feet or wear sandals, covering 
only the sole of the foot We, however, en- 
case the whole foot and a portion of the leg, 
in a material almost impervious to air and 
moisture, and generally uncomfortably hard 
and rigid. The color and polish of our boots 
are directly calculated to attract the sun*8 
rays ; and the enamel on patent leather, and 
the blacking on calfskin, tends to harden 
and solidity the substance, closing the pores 
and making air-tight cases for a portion of 
the body which exudes more prespiration 
than any other, and is subjected to a greater 
•train. Our boots in summer parboil our 
feet in a warm bath, and in winter freeze 
them iu an icy envelope. It is doubtful if 
wet feet are, in themselves, very conducive 



to dtoease, some medical men to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding; but cramped confine- 
ment of the feet, in an icy cold envelope, 
generated by perspiration and chilled by the 
external atmosphere, thus shutting the im- 
prisoned fleet almost air-tight, is as unhealthy 
as it is uncomfortable. For hot weather 
there is hardly any shoe bo agreeable as that 
intrfxluced within the past three or four 
years, known as the array shoe, and exten- 
sively used by base-ball players. It is of a 
heavy canvass allows the escape of the pres- 
piration, and the color of the shoe does not 
attract the heat of the sun. It would seem 
that the plan of covering other portions of 
our bodies with material pervious to air 
might advantageously be extended to our feet 
There is no natural reason why our feet 
should be so much less sensitive than our 
hands. They become indurated and deprived 
of their natural activity by long, close con- 
finement The people of warm climates, 
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up and echoed from eyery angle of Ihe sewem 
Our chief gave a shrill whistle, and the men 
started on a trot. On the sides of the walls 
small white porcelain plates were inserted 
bearing in black letters the dates and heights 
of risings ot waters at ftifferent periods, some 
of them considerably above our heads, and 
suggestive of the horrors escaped by Jean 
Valjean, at the Place de la Bastlle, at the 
time of the French revolution. The names 
of the sti-eets under which we passed and 
the comers of the cross streets were marked, 
so we could tell exactly our direction. Run- 
ning down the main sewer of the Rue Royal 
to the Place de la Concorde, we found — 
what do you suppose ?— -a train of cars wait- 
ing for us I Six of the prettiest little cars I 
ever saw. They consisted of six platforms, 
about eight feet square, with brass railings, 
seats cushioned with red leather, no top to 
the cars; and on each comer of the cars a 
brass lamp, with grained glass glot>e3, form- 
ed a bright and beautiful finish to this tairy- 
like conveyance. « 

" The sewer was narrower here and the 
wheels of the cars ran on brass rails laid on 
the edges of footpaths. Each car had an iron 
handle back and front, with a brass cross- 
piece like those on our hose carriages at 
home. When the cars started, four men 
pulling and pushing each down the grade of 
the Rivoli sewer, the long vista of the illu- 
minated vault, the regular clack ot the sa- 
bots on the stone walk, water splashing mto 
the side entrances either on stone steps to 
break the force, or inverted arches to prevent 
splashing of the main canal, the speed of our 
human locomotives, the expression of delight 
and wonder on the faces of our party, strong- 
ly thrown out by the (bur foot-lights on each 
car — ^all was so strange, and half pleasing, 
half flightful that, like the rest, I waited to 
see wLat tlie end would be . After trotting 
a mile-and-a-half we were suddenly landed 
at a large iron gate, and so intense was ihe 
light there that 1 went back to my first the- 
ory, and concluded that we were at the gate 
of Dante's Liferao. But it was do 8n<^ 
place ; we had arrived at the Place duChat- 
elet, and the light was the powerful sun of 
noonday, on the white embankment of the 
Seine, and opposite the two tall towers of 
the Palais de Justice, inviting us to come 
and see that we were in a world oi reality. 



who use their toes as we do our fingers, and 
the bare-footed schoolboy, who picks up and 
throws pebbles with his feet, show that the 
foot of the civilized adult in our climate is a 
much abused member. A more flxible and 
porous material for our boots and shoes 
might save us from many of those terrible 
annoyances which, in the form of corns and 
bunions, make our pilgrimai^e one of pain. 
— [Cmcinnati Commercial. 



Visit to the Sbwees of Paris. — A wo- 
man who signs herself E. D. W. is writing 
her " Experiences in Europe " for the Phil- 
adelphia Evening Bulletin. In a late letter 
she describes, as follows, a visit to the cele- 
brated sewers of Paris : 

** The doors opened, a narrow spiral stair- 
way was disclosed, and a ray of light from 
a lamp far down the dismal entrance rather 
increased the gloom than any attractions the 
place might have. However, when the chief 
dressed in government uniform^ with the ti- 
tle of his office in gilt letters placed conspic- 
uously on his hat, gave the signal, we start- 
ed, single file, and in a moment were nbarly 
blinded by a glare of light from rows of ker- 
osene lamps in the hands of men who were 
to conduct us through the .sewers. At the 
foot of about twenty -five steps, two large 
boats were in wailing for us, and when my 
idght became manageable, that was at first 
dazzled by the swinging lights refiected upon 
the water, the boat rocking as each one step- 
ped on the side, I tried to realize that 1 was 
not entering a death-barge on the Styx, or a 
hearse gondola on the Via Mora, or funeral 
canal of Venice, by night Who would im- 
agine a sewer, through which the dish-wa- 
ter of Paris was carried, could be converted 
into a CAual twelve feet broad, a foot-path on 
either side of solid stone, where two persons 
could pass each other ; a vaulted ix)of, along 
which water and gas pipes, two feet in diam- 
eter, were conducted, and telegraph wires 
by dozens were held. 

** From tne centre of the arch large lamps 
were suspended every ten or twelve feet. 
Our party having seated themselves in two 
boats, there were twenty men in blue bon- 
nets and wooden sabots reaoy to seize the 
ropes when the command '' Avancet^ vnna 
given. Presently a faint sound of a horn 
was heard that grew louder as it was caught 
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that there tho beautiful Marie Antoinetto 
Buffered the tortures of imprisonment, and 
from there was released by death alone. 



Ei^We clip from the Cincinnati Enquirer 
one of " Mack*8 " characteristic pen photo- 
graphs, whose fidelity is patent to most read- 
ers: 

So much for the carpet-baggers, but what 
of the Senate as a body. You will seiu-ch 
the history in vaia— through its peaceful as 
well as its revolutionary pages— to find a 
parallel for the degeneracy of that body, in 
all the attributes that fit it to make laws for 
a great nation, or that should command for 
it the respect and veneration of a great peo- 
I^e. Compare the Senate ot ten years ago 
witli the Senate of to-day, and the difference 
is very great indeed ; date the comparison 
ten years further back and there ceases to be 
any resemblance, except in tho name. A fit 
inscription for tho entrance door of the 
Chamber of 1868 was written Ions: ago to 
express the decay of virtue and greatness in 
the representative of one of Rome's great 
men f " SkU magni nominu umbra '* — It stands 
the shadow of a mighty name. There is ex- 
tant an engraving entitled the United States 
Senate in 1850, which telis the whole story 
when viewed in the light ol to-day. It rep- 
resents Henry Clay in the delivery of one of 
those powerful speeches which always com- 
manded the attention of the floor and the 
wrapt admiration ol the galleries. His as- 
sociates are closely gathered about him as if 
to catch every word that iall from his lips. 

It is easy to recognize Calhoun, Webster, 
Benton and Douglass in the groupe. They 
are all gone now, ana who have taken their 
places ? For Calhoun we have a carpet-bag- 
ger, around whose name there is said to be 
a halo unenviable to honest men, and not 
unconnected with Sheriffs, penitentiaries 
and the like. For the grandeur and dignity 
of Webster we have the classic idiocy of 
Sumner, or the inelegant inanity of Wilson ; 
For the culture and statesmanship of Ben- 
ton we have the borcous and sonorous empti- 
ness of Drake ; and for Douglass, the tM>ld 
champion of popular rights, we have Yates 
in a constant vibration l)e'iween temperance 
and tremens. These are but a few specimens 
which the attempt at comparison forces into 
my mind as I wnte this hasty letter. Were 



I to turn over the pages of some old Con- 
gressional dictionary, I might easily exteud 
it to every State in the Union, as represent- 
ed twenty years ago, and now In the Senate 
of the United States. There are exceptions, 
of course, but scarcely enough to prove the 
mle— which is the inebriate brawl of Chan- 
dler or the giltedged imbecility of Sprague. 



Bayard Taylor writes fVom Rome of 
the ruins on the Palatine Hill : 

The excavations on tlie Palatine Hill at 
the expense of L. Napoleon HI. deserve a 
much more extended description than I am 
able to give them now. Not only have the 
substructions of the palace of Caligula been 
completely unc^overed, with the commence- 
ment of the bridge which he stretched across 
to the Capitoline Hill, but alsp the founda- 
tion of the House of Tarquin, the temple of 
Jupiter Victor, and the peristyle, triclinium, 
nympSBum, library^ and theatre of the Pal- 
ace of Augustus. The cavaliers Rosa, who 
superintends the work, is a learned arch»ol- 
ogist, and he has added greatly to the inter- 
est of *his discoveries by atta^ing to every 
point descriptive or illustrative quotations 
from the Roman historians. The Appiaa 
Way has been cleared down to the old found- 
ations, adding greatly to its interest ; and the 
tombs on the Via Latina, discovered about 
ten years ago, arc now among the most in- 
structive relics of ancient decorative art. 



I^WoclipfVom the State Journal the 
following description of the monument at 
Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond, in mem- 
ory of the Confederate dead buried there. 

The granite pile, which is intended to 
commemorate the valor of the gallant men 
who are buried in Hollywood, is to be a 
stnicturo pyramidal in form, with a base 
forty-five feet square and ninety *eet high. It 
is to bo built of rough granite blocks laid 
dry. It is proposed, in time, to have ivy and 
other evergreen vines climbing up this pile 
and clinging to its sides, so that the effect, 
when it shall have been thus covered by 
green foliage, and the stone itself is darken- 
ed by age, will be picturesque in the highest 
degree. The pile monument is situated on 
the brow of the hill which overlooks the 
Soldiers* Section in Hollywood, and will be 
the first object which strikes the eye of the 
visitor as he entetis the ground. 
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1869— All Aboard.— Quit the shatter- 
ed hulk of 1868, and all aboard the bran- 
new, fastHsailing craft, Sixty-nine. The old 
ship goes very quietly out of the back port 
of time and into the harbor of eternity. 

The crew forsakes it, but its freight is not 
tdischarged. No matter how the old vessel 
may have been wrecked, it will bear its 
freight on and on forever. In the great cir- 
cle of eternity it will keep sailing on with 
all on board except the crew. 

It has gone fVom ns. We saw its wreck 
drift away, and when we seemed to think Its 
shattered hnlk would sink it glided out* of 
Bight. 

We have done with Its things, and have 
laid tliem away, like a worn-out broom. 

We found some sorrow in its round, and 
we found some mirth. We have mounted 
de gay pony. Frolic, and have cantered 
away, with its merry hoofs striking sparkles 
of laughter as they twinkled along. We 
have had some smiles with our friends, and 
we hope to have many more. 

Hurrah for the shining, new craft. All 
aboard ! The sails will soon be spread, the 
plank drawn in, and the pilot on his perch. 
The captain is willing to be merry with his 
ci*ew. We have not far to saiL We hope 
the voyage will be a merry one. 

We wish all on board a merry New Year, 
and while we admit one bumper to Sixty- 
eight, in silence, standing, we wish to fol- 
low with a rousing, brimming beaker fbr 
Sixty-nine, with cheers. 

Let us have as little to do as possible with 
dead things. Bury them, build monuments, 
write epitaphs, and consign them to eterni- 
ty, while we go merrily on. We shall have 
to encounter them soon enough, without at- 
tempting to drag their corpses along with 
us. We will confront them all in the here- 
after, when our bodies shall be as dead as 
they are. So let them go, and we will not 
atop to mourn just now. 

" Laugh and be fi:ood '* is the insignia un- 
der which we purpose sailing. We love the 
music in a laugh. We love it as a physic. 

(74) 



It is better than a host of doctor's stuff, and 
will do more towards building up the hu- 
man system and sustaining it in the discharge 
of its functions. It sets a man's mind at 
ease, and makes his friends comfortable. It 
routs morbid melancholy, and drives dys- 
pepsia into nothlnsmess. 

Let us, then, be as merry as we can this 
year. Keep in the sunshine Hunt for the 
light Smile in seabon. Shun grief as we 
would a pestilence, and be as merry as na- 
ture intended we should be. 

Chesterfield has put h&ughter down as a& 
ungenteel emotion. 

Chesterfield lied when he did so. 

That lie has been upon record for about 
one hundred years, and, for aught we know, 
Salmagundi is the first to " tear down the 
flaunting lie,'* and erect in its stead the great 
truth, that the man who does not laugh is 
the one we should select to plan a conspira- 
cy, plot an assassination, or steal the small 
change from the missionary box in a Sun- 
day-school. 

We will allow Chesterfield to gauge the 
height to which a gentleman's stature may 
aspire ; he may mix the colors for a gentle- 
man's hair and eyes ; he may prescribe the 
length to which a genteel beard may grow; 
he may limit the number of paces a gentle- 
man should take in walking a rod, and what 
arc of a circle his body must describe when 
saluting a lady ; but when he attempts to 
snap one Of the world's chords of music by 
shutting the mouths of those who would 
laugh, and laying an embargo on mirth, we 
rebel against the innovation, and, in the name 
of Momus and Joe Miller, protest that man- 
kind won't stand it 

Nature has proven Chesterfield's falsehood 
scores of times since his bones have crum- 
bled into dust Hasn't Tom Hood lived 
since then, and has not the world been com- 
pelled to laugh at his wise vagaries ? Why 
did Nature create hhn, if not to prove that 
man was made to laugh. Why did the old 
mother of us all turn a Jerrold out from her 
manufactory? Why a Lamb? Why a 
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Sheridan? Why a Thackery? ^/Thy a 
Dickens ? Or, to come home, why has there 
been a Saxe, a Holmes, a Ward, a Billings ? 
Why a Joe Jefferson ? The mission of these 
men was to make their fellows laugh, and to 
write upon the grave of Chesterfield the re- 
cord of his falsehood. 

Man is a laughing animal, and that if the 
highest distinction that can be made between 
him and the brute part of animal creation. 
A horse or a dog often exhibits a marked 
degree of intelligence. They exhibit their 
anger in unmistakable tokens. We have 
seen them manifest as much shame-faced- 
ness as a boy caught pilfering his mother's 
pjreserves ; but we never saw one of either 
that could approximate a laugh. A monkey 
has more than man's cunning, but it cannot 
laugh. Some birds can be taught to imitate 
man's speech ; but they do not laugh. In 
this emotion man stands solitary and alone, 
and has " all the fun to himselt," and sincp 
be alone has the power to exercise the emo- 
tion it is an abridgment of his rights to say 
it is ungenteel. 

Chesterfield evidently had the gout or the 
dyspepsia, or the cramp-colic, when he 
wrote such nonsense to his son. If ho had 
not, we will venture to guess that he violat- 
ed his own rule of gentility by bursting into 
a wholesome gufiaw over his own "best Joke 
of the season." 

Mankind is a laughter-loving institution. 
It is continually wanting somebody to poke 
its ribs, that it may laugh at the titillation. 
The world's diaphragm was made to be 
llckled. A clown has more admirers than 
a philosopher. A pun makes a greater im- 
pression than an axiom on the minds of 
four-fifths of mankind. A witticism will be 
remembered and repeated ten times, while a 
principle in morals or ethics will be remem- 
bered and repeated once. Three-fifths of 
the people endure a tragedy that they may 
laugh at the comedy which follows. A laugh 
is the only outlet for a man's good nature. 
If he did not exercise the emotion, the good 
that is' in him would remain there, and die 
with him, and the world would not know 
enough of it to epitaph him. 

We have seen men who did not laugh, and 
when we quit their presence almost instinct- 
ively we felt for our watch and purse, to see 
if they were sate. 



Bad men may laugh sometimes; but good 
men are sure to laugh in season. 

A hearty laugh is the sweetest music in 
the world. Art cannot imitate it. It can- 
not be simulat^.d. It is always honest. It 
IS never hypocritical. There is nothing pre- 
tendmg about it. It is the language the soul 
employs to give utterance to an enjoyment 
that it is beyond the capacity of words lo 

express. ' 

If Columbus were to come into the world 
again, while one person would ask him to 
explain why he thought the world was rouitd 
and he could sail around it, a score would 
ask him about that trick he invented of bal- 
ancing the e«;g. 

Thousands of persons are familiar with a 
joke perpetrated by Talleyrand who cx)uldnH 
tell whether the perpetrator was of high or 
low Dutch extraction. 

Bums never meant that '* man was made 
to mourn," though he said so ; else why did 
he write " Tarn O'Shanter " and " The Twa 
Dogs ? " We imagine that Bums wrote that 
song to please some uncannie Scotch old la- 
dy, whose poultry had fallen a prey to an 
nncompromising fox. Nothing in tlie poet's 
experience could have justified the utter- 
ance of such sentiments. Bums knew veiy 
well that a smile lay just behind every power, 
and though it be cloudy to-day, in all prob- 
ability to-morrow will be shiny. He was 
too much of a philosopher to believe man 
was a constitutional mourner, and that 
the principal use of his left arm was to wear 
crape upon. True, there were times when 
his way was pretty rough, but he frolicked 
through the breakers, and by hisliffe fVilsified 
the sentiments of one of his most popular 

poems. 

Salmagundi, then, holds it to be the doty 
and inclination of man to keep in a good 
humor. We rather like the meaning, if not 
the poetry, there is in the following : 
LcQgfater does a person good, 
, Muscles exerdsing. 

Helping to digest the food ; 

80 'Us not surprising 
That by laughing all grow flU, 

Cbsdng off the yellows, 
Dark '' bine deyils,'* and all that. 
Laugh, then, JoUj fellows. 
All men are good-natured so long as they 
are in a good humor. If good nature is any 
virtue in a man it is his business to keep in 
a good humor. 
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In order, then, that the world may be as 
good as it may, we esteem it our duty to help 
titillate the diaphragm of the old corpora- 
tion, and raise some smiles if wc can. 

"We don*t know that we shall be able to 
excite many big laughs ; but because a man 
may not land a whale is no reason why he 
he should not fish for perch. Better fish fbr 
minnows than not fish at all, for minnows 
will do ft)r bait with which more expert 
anglers may catch the larger fry. 

Therefore, reiterating the wish for a happy 
New Year to all our readers, we will imme- 
diately set about helping them to make it 
BO. And it we should fail, why then we 
will give them leave to laugh at our failure. 
The laugh must come in. 



**Ont of spirits t" quoth John to hie ebadowy sponse, 
For the fh>wii on her brow gare him warning. 

"Yet, I'm ont T* she replied, **for you very well know 
Tou drank the last bottle this morning." 

The man who was " wedded to an idea" 
talked about a divorce. 

" Common sense " is very uncommon with 
tome men. 

Modesty demurely takes the only vacant 
seat, which happens to be beside a strange 
gentleman, while prudery pounces down in 
the gentleman's lap. 

Music is only a peculiar motion given to 
the atmosphere. 

A cniLD asked its mother what was the 
atmosphere. She told him it was the air. 
Bhe next heard the hopeful talking about 
the atmosphere of a song. 

Dogs are the only animals that have any- 
thing in common with tlie vegetable king- 
dom, and they have only the bark. 

CiiARmr— taking up a contribution for an 
unfortunate neighbor, and putting down 
nothing yourself. 

EPIGRAM ON A PREACHER. 
Old Festui prodahns, with a aanctifled look, 
He announces his text, and then closes the book. 
Thus following the steps his Master has trod. 
While preaching; the wonderful gospel of Ood ; 
But His needless to act that precauUonarj part, 
For, unlike his Master, he has learned it by heart. 

The turn of fashion— the Grecian Bend. 

If you have nothing else to do, "do" 
somebody. 

. A bbqqar'b coait has been described as a 
lot of holes sewed tosr^ther. 



No Qjra has as yet possessed himself of 
the capability to ratiocinate a doctrine upon 
found principles of fundamental excg^is, 
which effulges upon that idiosyncraiic tena- 
perament of tne mental organism of man 
which produces hypochondriasis. Metaphy- 
sicians have elncidaled many theoretical 
profundities meant to relieve the intellect of 
much of the ambio^uity which veils its sub- 
stantiality ; but no exposition has been suf- 
ficiently plain to exemplify precisely in what 
manner the subjection is exercised — wheth- 
er man^s corporeity asserts its supremacy 
over his iDtellectuality, or whether the mind 
subordinates the meaner elements of his hu- 
man organism. It ingenite propensities 
conglomerate themselves into a motive force 
over which the intellect sustains no domi- 
nating power— if inherent appetites and 
consumptive carnalism operate magisterially 
outside the dictation bom within the peri- 
phery of the cranium — in fact, if the cere- 
brum is influenced and directed by the cere- 
bellum, then are all the circumlocutory the- 
ories of metaphysics exploded, and the flex- 
ors and extensors of man's anatomical a^ 
chilecture are in the ascendency, the logi- 
cians are engulfed in the mire of their own 
philological humbuggery, and man is con- 
strained to unmonarch his intellect, and 
from the dust and ashes of his humiliatioa 
evolvuUite the apostrophe—** here's your 
mule." 

The first lesson of life— milking. 

Smith is so forgetiul of dates that be can 
never remember when his notes fall due ia 
bank. 

When a writer alludes to " crying evils * 
does he mean babies V 

Celibacy — a knife without handle or 
blades, yet it dreadfully cuts a man up. 

To make pants last— make coat and vest 
first. 

If we were to see a man cmni his feet in- 
to his hat, and attempt to draw bis booti 
over his head, we should judge he was out 
very late last night 

The nearest thing in the world to a man 
is his shirt. 

Ta prevent hair falling off*— use plenty of 
hair-pins. 

The spirit of the age— Bourbon. 
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— Fred. Douglass said the other day that 
times were when his color would secure him 
the advantage of a wliole seat in a railroad 
car, but that since the war he was by no 
means safe from molestation. He told a 
good story of a citizen with conquered preju- 
dices, who stirred him up out of his nap on 
the cars recently, and demanded a place be- 
side him. ** I'm a nigger," said Mr. Doug- 
las, showing his head from beneath the 
shawl in which it had been wrapped. " I 
don't care what you are," answered the lib- 
eral-minded intruder ; " I want a seat." 

It is a bad sign to see a man attempt to 
walk on both sides of a lamp-post at once. 

The fall to which all men must come— 
Autumn. 

Dbath — a period following the final par- 
agraph ol a man's life. 

Bhabfbr— a razor. 



LiFiB--a birth and a death. What comes 
between is usually of no importance to the 
liver, or " any other man." 

Never use warm water in taking a cold 
bath. 

A uniform life— that of a soldier. 

A high wind— that which blows so high 
no one feels it down here. 

A fool— the man who deems all the world 
rogues except himself. 

Pleasuhe — the interest one gets upon 
capital invested in tcood deeds. 

Conscience— Man's fear of the devil. 

Hope— a sugar plum lor a boy after he has 
hoed a long row. 

Type- tongues whose utterances can be 
heard to the four quarters of the earth. 

Old maids— matchless among their race. 
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' The month of December has been 
proHflc in events of notoriety and impor- 
tance. Congress assembled on the 7th, re- 
ftised to hear the President's message read, 
bat introduced several bills looking to the en- 
forcement of extreme radical legislation up- 
on the reconstructed States. The Georgia 
delegation was not admitted. Pending any 
final action both houses adjourned over the 

holidays The appalling steamboat 

disaster on the Ohio, which resulted in the 
loss of between sixty and seventy persons, 
many of them ladies, and in the total de- 
■tniction of two magnificent boats, is traced 
to no criminal carelessness on the part of 
the pilots, darkness and the storm and the 
smoke having effectually obscured the sig- 
nals. The burning of the boats resulted 
ftom the bursting of the petroleum casks on 
the boiler deck. Thus this inflammable agent 
ii responsible for another terrible disaster. 

— The hanging of the three Reno broth- 
m§ and Anderson in the New Albany Jail, 
by a band of men who came seventy miles 
by rail to accomplish the deed, and returned 



unmolested, is a feat that never has been 
surpassed by Judge Lynch in any State 
South of the Ohio. Will our Northern 
fHends make a note of this, and publish in 
connection with the next mythical atroci^ 
that they locate in the remote Southwest ? 

— Affairs in Spain are not moving so 
smoothly as the dtfiuto government wish. 
A serious revolt at Cadiz, aided by the kte 
Queen's emissaries, threatens the Uitegrily 
of the revolting government 

— In Cuba a rebellion has been gohig on 
fur several weeks, though latest dates give 
reasonable hopes of its speedy suppressUm. 

—The Rev. Mr. Milbum, the well-known 
blind preacher, has hopes of recovering his 
sight. He is under the care of Prof. Yon 
6raef,atBerUn. 

— The Springfield Republican— which 
mnstbe out of its senses— says, ** Murders 
are coming thicker and taster here Ui lawa* 
biding New England; there is no need of 
going to the somh to find atrocities." IstUa 
not treason? 
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639* A very remarkable feature In the to- 
pography of the country presents itself in 
Wise county, Virginia. At or near the 
Pound Gap, on the Kentucky side, is a moun- 
tain about four miles in circumference at its 
base; in this mountain head four rivers, 
flowing in different directions, nearly cor- 
responding with the fotir cardinal points of 
the^compass. The four springs can be seen 
at one view from the- top of this mountain, 
and they are nearly equi-distant from each 
other, say a mile apart. These rivers are : 
The Guest river, flowing south into the 
Clinch ; the Llckfork of the Kentucky run- 
ning west ; the Cumberland river south, and 
the Pond river north into the Sandy. They 
flow through four States, and are idl tributa- 
ry to the Ohio river. 

y^An Albany Judge and an Albany 
jury have introduced a discriminating refine- 
ment in criminal ethics that will prove 
Tastly convenient in all murder cases, if the 
theory is accepted by others. It is thus stat- 
ed in the telegram : 

The jury in the Cole-Hlscock case came 
into court this morning and stated that they 
found the prisoner to be sime at the moment 
before and the moment after the killing, but 
they were in doubt as to his sanity at the in- 
stant of the homicide. 

The Judge said they must give the pris- 
oner the benefit of the doubt, and thus in- 
structed, they returned a verdict of acquittal. 

— Henry M. Flint, more widely known as 
"Druid," who died in Camden, N. J., on 
Saturday, was the author of a Life of Steph- 
en A. Douglas, a work entitled Mexico Un- 
der Mazimiliao, and The history and Statls- 
tiee of the Raikoads of the United States, 
lately publii^ed. 

— At a meeting of the Traitees of Itie Uni- 
Tnsity of GeMgia, held in Macon noentiy, 
the fUlowing deetions weie made: 

A. £L St^hens, Professor of hlstoiy and 
Pelitioal Sdence. 

Charles Morris, Professof <tf Bhetoric and 
Belles Lettres. 

Dr.Smeade, Professor ot modem Lan- 

The election of A^janct Professor of An- 
cient Languages was postponed. 

—Some portions ot Sdiaylkill County, 
in Beimsylyania, are now traried three feet 
in snow. 



— It has recently been ascertained that the 
literary criticisms in most of the Paris dai- 
lies, although signed by a great many differ- 
ent names, are all written by the same man. 
This industrious citizen, PhlUippe Bnry by 
name, combines literary labor, enjoyment 
and profit in a veiy practical manner. Wm 
daughters read to him the new books, and 
the numerous editors* copies which he re- 
ceives are, after they have been read to him, 
put in the circulating library, which his wife 
is managing. His income, derived from ids 
salary as a critic and from the circulating li- 
brary, is over iifteeo thousand financs a year. 
Li order to prevent bis identity trcm beii^ 
discovered, he often ridiculed and attacked 
in one paper the criticisms which he had 
written for another. 

— Hinds county, Mississipi^ has produc- 
ed a musical prodigy in the person of a ne^ 
gro ^rl eighteen years eld. She is as black 
as the ace of spades, and does not know a 
single note, and cannot spell the simplest 
word. She was a house servant, and as such 
was permitted to play upon the piano. She 
can play any piece, however difScult it may 
be, after hearing it played, and her accuracy 
and delicacy of touch, is really something 
very remarkable. For the past two years 
she has been employed as a field hand, and 
has had no opportunity of playing, or listen- 
ing to others. Her performance on the 
piano is astonishing, as well for accuracy, 
delicacy of touch and brilliancy of execu- 
tion. She can play anything she has ever 
heard, with marvelous facility, and seems 
never to weary of the instrument 

— The minutest fossil horse yet discover- 
ed was lately found by Prof. Marsh, of Tale 
College, in the tertiary deposits of Nebraska. 
Although All! grown, as ossification of the 
various bones prove, it was only about two 
feet high. This miUies 17 species of foesil 
horses now known to have lived in North 
America, although imtil quite recently it 
was generally believed that there were none 
indigenous to the continent 

— The Florida Supreme Court has render- 
ed judgement of ouster against Lieutenant 
Govenor Gleason, forbidding him to exercise 
the duties of his ofllce as Lieutenant Gov* 
emor. The probability is that the case wiD 
be taken to the United States Supreme 
Court 
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— - The New York Times denies the re- 
ported story relative to the Alaska purchase 
money, and says that $7,300,000 were sent 
from this country to Russia last August. The 
$5,000,000 referred to as having been sent 
from London were in payment ot the Rus- 
sian railroad loans. 

— Affairs in Arkansas appear to be get- 
ting no better fkst. The citizens in the re- 
gion where martial law has qeen declared 
are leaving the State and are arriving at 
Memphis daily. Even the Radical organ in 
Little Rock asserts that the extreme measu- 
res adopted are not warranted by the situa- 
tion. 

— In Belgium a new mode of dressing 
wotmds bsB been adopted. A sheet of lead 
one-fiftieth of an inch in thickness is appli- 
ed to the seat of ii^ury,and made to assume 
[^ shape by pressure. By means of strips 
of adhesive plaster the lead is secured, and a 
current of fk-esh water is poured over (he 
surface of the flesh once or twice a day. 

— The New York Tribune says editorial- 
ly that it is confidentially advised from Wash- 
ington that the Supreme Court is pretty cer- 
tain to adjudge the legal tender act uncon- 
stitutional and that there will probably be 
but one dissentient from the court's Judg- 
ment 

— The library of the unfortunate Emper- 
or Maximilian will be gold next month in 
Berlin. It contains the largest collection of 
books relating to Mexico that was ever form- 
ed. The Emperor, as is well known, was a 
man of fine tastes in literature, science and 
art, and the arch»ological collections he 
made in Mexico are found to be of great 
value. 

*-Mr. Robert BooiMr has added to his list 
of ooDtribQtora to the Ledger, the name of 
Mrs. Mary E. Tucker, the talented writer of 
the great book of the age. ''The Life of 
Briok Pomeroy," 

— Only " Three Dollars.** The Post Mas- 
ter General in his recent report, says " that 
three dollars will buy the fac sinuh flrank of 
«ny member of Congress, and the use of it 
by claim agents and business men, in cities, 
in sending books, periodicals, circulars etc., 
defrauds the Glovemment of at least tl,500,- 
000 yearly. 



— In 1801, Mr. Moses Shattuck,of Brook- 
line, New Hampshire, now eighty-eight years 
old, built the house where he now resides, 
and which he has occupied from that date. 
He had six children — four boys and two 
girls— now all dead. The names of the boys 
were Europe, Asia, Africa, and America. 

— The new cable which is to connect a» 
with France, will be very similar to the At- 
lantic cable of 1866. but stronger, having a 
breaking strength of 1,000 pounds,against one 
of 800 in the present cable. 

— A simple contrivance for discovering 
the impurities of the afr in a tight room Is 
a bottle of lime water. If the air is impure 
the water will immediately become milky. 

— A tame deer in the city park at Charles- 
ton, S. C, attends church regularly every 
Sunday. Recently he walked up the aisle 
tn the chapel in Queen street, and took his 
place in one of the pews beside a lady. 

— Dr. S. A. Moore, late Surgeon Oeneral 
of *the Confederate States Ajrmy, has beea 
appohited to fill the vacancy of superinten- 
dent of the Eastern Lunatic Asylum at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, occasioned by the 
death of Dr. Petticolas. 

— The Confederate privateers did a laige 
business. The Alabama captured 28 shix>8> 
22 barks, 5 brigs, 6 schooners, the steamer 
Ajiel, and the U. S. ccunboat Hatteras. The 
Shenandoah captured 38 vessels.mostly ships 
and barks. The Florida took 36; the Sum- 
ter 27. There were probably 300 craf\ of va- 
rious kinds captured by the Confederate pri- 
vateers. 

— An Englishman proposes to overcooM 
monitors with vessels anned with fire enghies 
which will throw watOT iototiie porthole! 
and wet the powder, and into the smoke 
stack uid put oat the firea, when the '' iatie- 
pid tars" will " bottd the helpless log'' aad 
take it into port He proposie to ''pot aa > 
end to maritime warfare." 

— The Chilton (Wis.) Times says that In 
the town of Woodvillean Indian and a she- 
bear were found lying dead together. The 
Indian had put six shots into the bear and 
Ihen^ttacked her with his knife, and in her 
dying struggles she hao grappled and squeec^ 
ed the lite out of hinu 
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Important Bugoestions.— Col. E. Hul- 
bert^ Superintendent of the W. & A. Rail- 
road, has addressed a circular to Southera 
railroad officials proposing a reduction of 
fkre to all persons and parties visiting the 
South with a view to immigration and set- 
tlement. He also invites a conference ol 
Presidents and Superintendents at Atlanta 
during the month ot January. Wc heartily 
endorse both suggestions and only hope that 
important practical re9ul(8 will be thereby 
achieved. 



'We have made arrangements with 
one of the most original and successful hu- 
morous writers of the South, and withal a 
popular poet and general literateur, to con- 
duct the department of** Balmagnndi/* which 
has hitherto been but an omnium gatherum 
of the witticisms of the day. Henceforth, 
we are safe in promising that it will prove 
an attractive feature ot our Magazine. The 
present number gives a partial outline of 
what will l>e more Ailly developed hereafter. 



** Tub Mill of God."— In ofir February 
Dumber will be commenced the exciting and 
thoroughly original story with the above ti- 
tle, written by J. Maurice Thompson, the 
eccentric poet, novelist and reviewer, whose 
productions are already familiar to our 
readers. We do not hesitate to predict that 
this novelette will materially enhance his 
reputation as a brilliant and successAil liter- 
ateor. 



' From a Milledgeyille paper, we copy 
the foUowing announoement : 

Married, on the 26th of November, at the 
residence of P. M. Gompton, Esq., by Rev. 
Mr. Mower, CoL B. W. Frobel and Miss Mar 
17 L. Compton. 

The Colonel has the congratulatioiis of 
the readera of the Magazine, to which he 
has contributed some of the most accepta- 
ble articles. 



' We ask the attention of our readers 
to the Oard of Frank Madden, of Louisville, 
I^. He has Ibw snperiora in hb 4oe^ p. 
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Claghorn, HfiRRiKa & Co., Augusta, 
Qa. — This well known house is doing an ex- 
tensive business at the comer of Jackson & 
Reynolds streets. Our planting friends will 
find it to tlicir interest to communicate with 
them when they have cotton to sell or sup- 
plies to purchase. They make liberal ad- 
vances on consignments to New York and 
Liverpool. 

■ • ■ 

Thaxton', Crews & Co.— During our late 
visit to Savannah we had the pleasure oC 
meeting our excellent friend Mr. Thaxton, a 
member of this en ten^rising firm. They are 
doing a very heavy business in tobacco, ci- 
gars, Ac, and we advise our friends who 
trade with Savannah to give the nbo^e 
named firm a trial. 



Christhas Prbsbntb.— Messrs. Jack A 
Davis, at the comer of Whitehall and Ala- 
bama streets, have an endless variety of ar- 
ticles suitable for the holidays. Santa Claus 
will call at their establishment and provide 
himself with a budget of good things for all 
the boys and girls in the city. 



ly Owing to a mii^take, not discovered in 
time to rectify, our edition for December was 
exhausted before our mail subscribera had 
all been supplied. Those who were thus 
deprived shall be more than compensated by 
an extension of their sabscrlptions. 



iW We publish a brief prospectus of the 
*' Nashville Banner,'* a paper which justly 
ranks among the most anterprismg and 
thoroughly live papera ol the Booth. It has 
few superiors as a n^iMpaper. 



MaiuihaiiL Hoxtbb, Sayahbar, Qa.— We 
refer our readers to the card of this house is 
our advertising sheet. Few hotels hi the 
country have a better reputation and none 
are more deserving. 



Cr* Hewitt's Globe Hotel, Augusta, Ga^ 
is one of the best stopping places on the 
continent Try it, and you will say our 
Jndicffient is correct 
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